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PATRIOTISM AND CHASTITY. 


THE old Latin proverb, falsus in uno, falsus in omnia, has been made 
to do duty once more, used as a weapon to drive Charles Stewart 
Parnell from public life. It is said that he has violated the seventh 
commandment, and has thus rendered himself unfit for a political 
leader. Thousands of reformers have been holding him up in their 
analytical tweezers, during the last month, for a microscopic examina- 
tion of his inmost thoughts and private relations, The pulpit, the 
press, and the people have taken the position that patriotism and 
chastity are convertible virtues, uniformly found in the same man, 
and that the lack of one precludes the exercise of the other. 

But the business of the world has never been conducted on this line. 
Tn availing ourselves of the skill of our fellow-men, in any special 
department, we do not ask whether they possess all the cardinal virtues. 
If we have a difficult case in court, we inquire for the most successful 
lawyer ; if we have a child at death’s door, we seek the most skilful 
physician ; we ask: no questions as to social life in either case, but 
avail ourselves of knowledge and wisdom when we need it. The 
Pall Mall Gaztte originated a phrase which the press generally 
echoed, that, ‘‘ men are not built in water-tight compartments, so that 
they can be sound in one part and not in another.” Now, the facts 
of life show that that is precisely the way men are built. History 
tells us of many men of broad culture and sympathy in all human 
conditions—statesmen, soldiers, scientists, and philosophers—devoted - 
to the public good, yet faithless at their domestic altar. Lord 
Nelson, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, Benjamin Franklin, all rendered invaluable services to 
their country though they violated the popular standard of morality. 
Sir Charles Dilke was an able member of the House of Commons, 
and the women of England owe him a debt of gratitude for the per- 
sistent manner in which he helped to carry the Married Women’s 
Property Bill. He never failed to vote in favour of Bills dealing 
with the protection of the civil and political rights of women. A 
leader in the suffrage movement once said :—‘‘ It would be more to 
the interest of women to have a Parliament composed of such men 
as Sir Charles Dilke, than one wholly of chaste angels in opposition.” 
The press generaliy admits that Mr. Parnell has been a wise and 
skilful leader of the Irish party for the last ten years ; while at the 
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same time, it says he has had an entangling alliance in private life. 
Grover Cleveland was faithful to a marked degree in all the public 
offices he filled as Mayor, Governor, President of the United States ; 
and yet his social life was not above reproach. With a full know- 
ledge of the facts of his life, many distinguished moralists voted for 
him, and he was elected by an overwhelming majority. At onetime 
it was thought the social scandal would jeopardise his election ; but 
sound Yankee common sense triumphed, and the verdict was, ‘“ here is 
a man with a clean public record, he shall serve us!” And so well 
did he serve his country, that, without doubt, he will again be the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. Lord Connemara, Governor 
of Madras, is another example of the same principle. Though lacking 
in the virtues which make a good husband, he was honourable and 
efficient in his public duties, and so endeared himself to the people of 
Madras that they have sent, it is said, a petition to the Government 
asking that his resignation be declined. 

If the women of England take up the position that there can be no 
true patriotism without chastity, they will rob some of the most 
illustrious rulers of their own sex of any reputation for ability in 
public affairs. The private lives of Cleopatra of Egypt, Elizabeth of 
England, Catherine of Russia were all below the popular standard 
of their own times; and yet the pages of history glow with their 
brilliant achievements as rulers of nations. Weighed in this new 
balance, the queens of literature would be. robbed of their laurels. 
Emerson, one of the purest of men, dwells on the rare and beautiful 
sentiment that runs through George Sand’s Consuelo, and who can 
deny the evidence of keen political insight, lofty ideas, and pure 
morality in the writings of such women as Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Francis Wright, and George Eliot :—and yet all these rejected the 
English code of morals. 

Certainly such examples go to prove that great souls may lack 
some virtues, and yet in an abounding measure possess many others. 
We must recognise the fact that patriotism and chastity belong to 
different spheres of action. The former is pre-eminently a masculine 
virtue, to which a man is trained from his earliest years. He may, 
in time, be the ruler of a nation ; hence he must study the laws and 
practise the virtues needed to protect the public interests. He must 
be brave and courageous, ever ready to live or die for his country. 
Chastity, on the other hand, has in all ages been considered a feminine 
virtue. Women have been sedulously trained to regard this as their 
crowning glory, which best fits them for family life. Hence the 
vast majority of women are deficient in patriotism; they care but 
little for public interests; they are generally absorbed in a narrow, 
personal, and family selfishness. They are not to blame for their 
contracted outlook; it is the result of their education. In this 
view, it is equally absurd to deny patriotism to men because they 
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lack chastity, as it would be to deny chastity to women because 
they lack patriotism. We are all what law, custom, and public 
sentiment have made us, alike fragmentary, some truth and some error 
bound up in every human soul. Through our whole system of juris- 
prudence we find a separate code of laws and morals for men and 
women recognised and enforced by the best authorities. We find 
woman, though the more important factor in social life, always piaced 
in a subordinate position, and though she is declared to be the more 
helpless, on her shoulders are laid the heaviest responsibilities. 

“Many jurists,” says Kent, vol. ii. p. 88, “are of opinion that the 
adultery of the husband ought not to be noticed or made subject to the 
same animadversions as that of the wife, because it is not evidence of such 
entire depravity, nor equally injurious in its effects upon the morals, good 
order, and happiness of domestic life. Montesquieu, Pothier, and Dr. 
‘Taylor all insist that the cases of husband and wife ought to be distinguished, 
and that the violation of the marriage vow, on the part of the wife, is the 
most mischievous, and the prosecution ought to be confined to the offence 
on her part.— sprit des Loix, tome 3, 186; Traité du Contrat de Mariage, 
No. 516; Elements of Civil Law, p. 254.” 

So long as the civil and canon law—Blackstone and the Bible— 
proclaim such distinctions, let us be honest and consistent, and 
repudiate these authorities, rather than ostracise the individual who 
is but a result of such teaching. 

Like cyclones und earthquakes these sudden and violent attacks 
on the reputation of great men seem to be governed by no law, but 
the caprice of the elements. There never has been any true 
standard of social morality and none exists to-day. The true rela- 
tion of the sexes is still an unsolved problem, that has differed in all 
latitudes and in all periods from the savage to civilised man. We 
have thus far had five forms of family life : ~ 

Ist. The Consanguine Family :—the intermarriage of brothers and 
sisters in a group. 

2nd. The Punaluan Family :—the intermarriage of several bro- 
thers to each other’s wives in a group, and of several sisters to each 
other’s husbands in a group. 

3rd. The Syndyasmian Family:—the pairing of one man and 
woman for a season, with separation at the option of either husband 
or wife. 

4th. The Patriarchal Family:—the marriage of one man’ t> 
several wives. 

Sth. The Monogamian Family with legalised prostitution, our 
present form. 

Such are the five defined systems with variations under each.’ As 
there seems to be endless complaining and contention still, even under 
the present system, it is fair to suppose that we may pass through 
four or five more experiments before finding a satisfactory solution. 


1 Morgan’s «Ancient Soc‘ety, 
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In the meantime, what constitutes chastity is the vital question. 
Like fashion in dress, it changes with time and latitude; its defini- 
tion would be as varied as is public opinion on other subjects. Some 
would say that all legal relations of the sexes are chaste, and all 
illegal relations unchaste. Some would say that only those relations. 
sanctioned by enduring friendship and love are chaste, that all others: 
are unchaste. It is much more easy to say, what according to 
our clearest thinkers is not chaste, than what is so according to 
the present standard. The first definition Worcester gives is con- 
tinence. How many reformers even will accept this? Entire 
continence and no marriage is chastity for the Catholic priesthood. 
Unlimited license in marriage is chastity for the Protestant priest- 
hood. <A family of twelve children and an invalid wife casts no 
shadow on those who fill the most holy offices in the church. Buta 
healthy, happy mother and child outside the bonds of legal wedlock, 
though, loving and beloved, are ostracised by the community as 
unchaste. 

It is not my purpose or desire to say aught to lower the standard 
of high morality, only to ascertain in what it consists, and the most 
likely means by which it can be secured. To my mind, it is not by 
hounding men, but by the education, elevation, and emancipation of 
women, by training them to self-respect and a virtuous independence. 
It is no compliment to the strength and sagacity of women, to be 
always regarded as innocent victims and helpless dupes in these 
social catastrophes,—especially when they have reached years of 
discretion, and are quite able to protect their own reputation and 
the sacredness of their home life. 

The one supreme lesson to be learned from the great upheaval 
that has just rent our political life is the futility of coercive 
measures in reformation. The spectacle of a whole nation hounding 
one man, and determined to administer summary punishment, is 
pitiful at a time, when those who love their fellow-men are 
asking for all the best moral appliances and conditions for 
the reformation of the criminal classes, instead of the old methods 
of punishment. Our leading thinkers in education, in prison dis- 
cipline, and in the treatment of the insane have long since in no 
measured terms repudiated coercion and arbitrary punishment. 
Kindness and attraction are the corner-stones of the new system in 
all our educational and reformatory institutions. The child is not 
to be tyrannically regarded as a lump of clay to be moulded into 
any shape; but it is to be treated as a being of capacities and 
proclivities peculiar to itself, to be unfolded and developed. Force, 
either in the form of bodily infliction or mental lashing, has been 
abandoned by the experienced as wholly evil in its effects, both on 
the child and on the criminal. Acting on this principle, what 
right has a nation to turn all its enginery of denunciation on one 
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human being for the violation of an unsettled question of morals, 
which even Cardinals and Bishops, Kings and Emperors ignore ? 
The educator and the prison disciplinarian, following the old method, 
failed ; and so long as the reform of humanity, according to that 
method, is attempted by public opinion, it will also fail. Indeed, 
these unethical systems turn the child into a dullard, the prisoner 
into a confirmed criminal, and force the statesman who has com- 
mitted one fault into many others, ferce him, perchance, into such 
an attitude of supreme defiance that he is false to all the best feel- 
ings of his nature. While merciless hounding crushes those of 
tender sensibilities, it calls out savage and reckless retaliation in the 
more courageous, self-reliant men.’ 

The great lesson taught by the founder of our faith is charity ; 
svithout that we are but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Could the Divine man, now worshipped in all our holy temples, 
appear again on earth, at this crisis of unhappy Ireland’s history, 
and voice the same rebuke to the Pharisees of our day as in the 
past, how quickly would the pens now dipped in gall fall powerless 
from every hand, and the countless envenomed tongues be hushed to 
silence, as the nation’s ear caught the stern message of charity, 
“* He that is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” 


ELizaABETH Caby STANTON, 


1 In this fact lies, probably, the most intelligible explanation of Mr. Parnell’s 
recent aberrations. How, otherwise, can we understand his “ manifesto ” which has 
astounded and grieved every well-wisher of the Home Rule cause ; his violent anta- 
gonism to his, hitherto, zealous co-workers from whom he has alienated himself; 
and his extraordinary method of dominating the newspaper, United Jreland.—[Editors 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ] 





A PRIVILEGED PROFESSION. 


THE interest that is now taken in the growth and development of 
the nursing profession is due largely, no doubt, to the fact that it 
affords a wide field for the employment of women, opens up, so 
to speak, a new vista to them, and provides fresh means whereby 
they may not only earn a proper living, but even rise to fame. 
Additional weight has also been added to the dignity of the calling 
by the increased confidence which is now reposed in nurses by 
medical men, both in the hospitals and in private practice. In short, 
we have to-day, a “ Nursing profession,” such as had no real counter- 
part thirty years ago. 

There is one especial feature of this profession which dis- 
tinguishes it from almost every other known calling—the number 
of workers qualified to exercise it is inadequate compared with the 
demand which seems to exist for their services. In no other pro- 
fession, trade, or calling is this‘the case. All are crowded, most are 
hopelessly overcrowded ; but nursing still invites those who are 
willing and suited, to enter its thinly-peopled ranks, ana promises 
them constant occupation, as well as a certain measurable modicum 
of success. 

On the other hand, there is no lack of aspirants to the honours 
and emoluments—such as they are—that the profession provides. 
It seems, from statements made by persons officially responsible, that 
hospitals of every kind are, nowadays, literally besieged by young 
women who, with the consent of their parents or friends, desire to 
devote themselves to a life at the sick bedside. Women of all grades 
of social life have expressed their desire to assume this particular 
veil, and, whether it be for hospital work, or for that which is called 
‘* private,” or merely for the pleasure of doing good in a parish at 
home, their name is legion, as the records and statements of the 
respective matrons indisputably attest. 

Why is it, then, that the nursing profession does not swell its 
ranks, when there is such a multitude of aspirants for its honours, 
and so great a field for their exertions ? 

Many explanations may be attempted, but one alone can stand 
its ground—the facilities for training nurses are clearly insufficient. 
Properly to appreciate how this is, it must be remembered that 
nurses, like medical students, learn their duties for the most part 
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at the great medical charities. It is at these institutions, principally, 
that patients are to be found in sufficient numbers to afford material 
for the training of probationers. As the services of the ablest 
physicians and surgeons may be secured at a minimum cost, if 
sufferers are content to take refuge in hospitals in times of illness 
or after accidents, these institutions are continually filled by relays 
_of patients, each with a peculiar disease or displacement, and con- 
sequently affording incessant opportunity for practical research 
and training. The status, too, of such monster societies, patronised 
as they are by the highest philanthropists in the land, and directed 
by the most eminent professional authorities, well qualifies them to 
undertake the responsibility of certifying to the fitness of a pro- 
bationer to perform the duties expected of a nurse ; and so it comes 
about that the hospitals of England are the principal channel 
through which those who would become qualified nurses must first 
* pass. 

Now the.same may be said of the hospitals with regard to the 
medical profession, for they are the channel through which every 
would-be practitioner must direct his course of training. Yet the 
difference between the essentials in the qualifications for nursing and 
the qualifications for practice is very great. In the latter instance,. 
the student merely expresses his desire to go through a course of 
medicine, and, having paid his fees and passed an examination—or 
otherwise qualified—he is admitted. It is, from the commencement, 
absolutely in his power to become a qualified medical practitioner, 
if only his purse and his brains are of a certain determinable capa- 
city. 

But it is not so with the would-be nurse. A host of questions 
and details have to be taken into consideration before a hospital can 
admit a new probationer. First, there must be a vacant apartment 
for her to occupy—for in these days even intending nurses are wonder- 
fully particular ; then, too, she must be fed, and, in some cases, supplied 
with uniform; moreover, the greater the number of nurses and pro- 
bationers, the larger the staff that the institution has to maintain to 
do the cooking, cleaning, &c. ; and, finally, the candidate has to be 
paid. The consequence is that an intending probationer cannot 
follow her course of study with the same certainty and decision as 
the medical tyro: she must first apply for permission to enter a hos- 
pital, and only in case of that permission being granted can she 
commence her duties. 

Considering that out of some 1650 applications at asingle London 
hospital last year, about 1500 were refused, and that this is a fair 
example of what generally takes place, it is evident that to enter the 
nursing profession under the existing system is really no easy matter. 
Not only is there no certainty about it, but the chances of being per- 
mitted to make a start are actually ten to one against the candidate. 
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Of recent years, some probationers have been admitted on the under- 
tanding that they shall work without salaries, and, even, make a 
payment to meet the expenses of their keep. This is a step, which, 
if extended, would place the certificate of a trained nurse as much 
within the reach of every one as is the certificate for medicine. But, 
whatever the reason, it is beyond dispute that even those who offer 
to become paying probationers are sometimes refused admission to 
London hospitals (indeed, the lack of accommodation alone may com- 
pel a matron to refuse further admittances until vacancies occur), so 
that it cannot be said of the nursing profession that it is open to all 
comers. And those who succeed in entering it are consequently 
privileged. The result is, as has been pointed cut, that the profes- 
sion shuts its gates against thousands who desire to enter it, whilst 
the general public are compelled to go without certain services which, 
from all accounts, they desire to have performed. 

Would it not be fairer to the women, whose hopes are thus daily 
thwarted ; to the public, and to the hospitals themselves, if the 
certificate of ‘‘ nurse” could be placed within the reach of all who 
are competent to qualify and pay a fee (and, of course, serve in the 
wards until fully trained, as the medical students do), just as the 
certificates in the higher medical professions are open to all who can 
accomplish these things ? 

In the event of such a change being brought about, there would 
be an immense increase of workers in the hospital wards; for it 
may safely be assumed that a large proportion of the women who 
really desire to become nurses would find, or be found, means 
sufficient to defray the cost of training. Those who could not do so 
would, perhaps, be debarred—at any rate temporarily—from enter- 
ing upon a nurse’s career, just as a young man also is debarred 
from becoming a doctor if he or his friends cannot bear the expense 
of the education. But what would follow? Surely scholarships 
and prizes would gradually be founded—for the admirers of the nursing 
profession are numerous enough—and thus a means would be 
afforded for the really earnest yet needy, to realise their hopes and 
take up the coveted calling. 

It should not be forgotten that when a woman decides to become 
a doctor, she has to pay certain fees, pass certain examinations, and 
study a certain length of time, after which she is qualified for 
practice. If ‘‘ nursing ” is really worthy of the name “ profession,” and 
it seems to be generally admitted that it is, there can be nothing very 
harsh or unreasonable in making its members conform to the general 
customs and methods adopted by the other professions. 

Another serious aspect of the question is that, under the present 
system, England owes the great bulk of her trained nurses to the 
assistance of institutions that are supported by charity. This cannot 
be said of her medical men, since their training is conducted in 
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schools independent of—though connected with—the hospitals ; the 
cost of maintaining the same being met in some measure by the fees 
of the students. Even if it be not morally wrong that we should -be 
content to let the charities dole out our supplies of a professional 
and specially trained class at their cost and at their pleasure, there 
is, at all events, much to be said against the practice, apart from 
the point of its being incompatible with the dignity that is now 
_ universally bestowed upon the nursing profession. 

There is no fear of the hospitals becoming over-stocked with 
workers ; and if the change we have suggested were followed—as it 
probably. would be—by the influx of thousands of probationers to 
the wards hitherto closed to them, only good could result. The hours 
of watching—which must be weary and wearing enough to the new 
hand—would be shortened in proportion as the numbers of the 
watchers increased. There would be more time for rest and recrea~ 
tion and wholesome exercise, even for study. It has been affirmed 
most positively of late that there is ample room for a large increase 
of workers, so far as the work itself is concerned. The obstacles 
that act to keep them out of the wards at the present time are purely 
administrative, and have nothing to do with either the number of the 
patients or the work to be done. 

It may be advisable to meet the outcry that is sure to arise against 
the enforcement of fees, Heartrending pictures can easily be drawn 
of women imbued with a laudable longing to become qualified fol- 
lowers of Miss Nightingale, but shut out from a noble profession by 
the brutal barrier that filthy lucre will have erected. Some people 
will urge that the best nurses are not made out of the well-to-do 
paying probationers, but rather of those who earn a living as well 
as work with enthusiasm. There is abundant evidence that this 
theory, though pretty in its way, is not justified in practice. As a 
matter of fact, paying probationers are already found, in most in- | 
stances, to be made of true grit ; and a little reflection will show that, 
after all, a girl in good circumstances, who will sacrifice the comforts 
of home and social surroundings to become a nurse, must be prompted 
by a more than passing longing to be useful. Moreover, those who 
support themselves by nursing are at least open to the taunt that 
their fire for the profession conveniently suits itself to their circum- 
stances. 

But it is cruel to speak in this fashion of the paid nurse; for, 
after all, the noblest professions reap their emoluments, and it is 
only because the argument is brought forward against paying proba- 
tioners that a refutation of the kind becomes necessary. 

Ifthe means of attaining to the status of a trained and certificated 
nurse were made wider, so that this particular profession might be 
brought absolutely within the reach of every one who could fulfil 
certain conditions, it would be impossible to draw invidious com- 
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parisons between the probationers who are paid, and those who are 
not. It would likewise be fair to every woman to remove the 
privilege that now closes the profession, and thus enable the great 
numbers who are now continually repelled and disappointed, to 
embark in a calling that a deep-seated inclination may have prompted 
them to take up. 

The increase in the nursing staffs at the various hospitals conse- 
quent upon the suggested change of system, would be accompanied 
by increased resources to the institutions themselves, and by this 
means the doubtful propriety of depending upon charities for the 
education and supply of a great professional class would be removed. 
Probationers would reside in their own apartments in the neighbour- 
hood of their hospital, so that their numbers would only require to 
be limited with regard to the actual work to be done in the wards. 
And, finally, a large class of professional, well-trained women would 
be afforded opportunities for embarking on careers which might, and in 
many cases probably would, be crowned with success ; for they would, 
it is stated on high authority, have, at least, ample scope to exercise 
their honourable and beneficent calling. 

















THE DECLINE OF MARRIAGE. 


Tuts heading is not an idle paradox, nor a sensation stimulant 
employed to arrest the jaded attention of the average magazine 
reader. The fact is alleged in sad, sober earnest by a student of 
contemporary sociological phenomena, and is herewith demonstrated 
with the same deliberate and sober gravity. Ido not mean that the 
doom-word determining the fate of the institution—actum or 
consummatum-est—has already gone forth, nor even that we are as 
yet within measurable distance of such a supreme cataclysm. I 
mean merely that marriage is losing its popularity, that it is begin- 
ning to die out. Probably, like other outworn customs and usages, 
beliefs, and superstitions, which can plead the prescription of many 
centuries, as well as—not to speak of stronger ties—a certain 
utility to man as a social and political being, marriage will die 
hard. Indeed, the supposition is not wholly untenable that it may 
again achieve in some unknown future, and under different conditions, 
a certain measure of revival ; but at present it must be accepted as 
a positive fact that marriage is on the wane, It is a decaying 
institution. 

The proofs of this fact are of the very highest order of demonstra- 
tion. What student of sociology doubts the conclusiveness of 
statistics, or the infallibility of the laws of political economy ? But 
it is from these unimpeachable sources that we derive the portentous 
fact that marriage is on the decline. Starting with our own 
country, the Registrar-General has recently pointed out that for the 
first time in the history of our population returns, the marriage rate 
has not increased in proportion to the rise of prices. Almost 
simultaneously we are informed that in Germany, France, and 
America, the marriage rate has taken a retrograde direction; while 
in the last two countries the increase of divorces is proceeding not 
gradually but by ‘‘ leaps and bounds.” ‘The statistics of our divorce 
courts since the process was first legalised, similarly reveal a persistent 
advance in the number of those who for whatever reason have chosen 
to free themselves from the bonds of wedlock, which must soon affect 
adversely our marriage returns from the other side. In a word, 
there seems a general tendency, both among married and unmarried 
people, to depreciate the value of the institution and to diminish the 
number of those who have recourse to it. Mr. Gladstone, who 
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lately bestowed some of his superfluous leisure on the consideration 
of this question, was quite within bounds when he gave it as his 
opinion, justified by various statistics, that mankind had begun to 
lose faith in marriage. 

Now, it isevident that for phenomena so widely spread the causes 
must be equally general. Limiting our attention to those countries 
I have mentioned, of which the statistics have lately excited attention, 
there must be conditions of development in the populations of 
England, France, Germany, and America, which tend to make the 
unwedded more averse to matrimony, and the wedded more prone to 
divorce as the world grows older. I therefore ask what are those 
conditions ? 

The first and chief of them is, in my opinion, the more general 
advance of culture. Here, again, I must bespeak the reader’s 
seriousness. I can assure him that I am neither jesting nor indulging 
in irony or satire. Iam, with complete simplicity and bond fides, 
about to propound a sociological cause to account for a sociological 
effect. Those who are conversant with the countries just named 
are aware that in nothing else have their populations changed so 
enormously during the last quarter of a century as in intellectual 
and artistic culture. The general demand for higher education has 
not only received attention, but its partial satisfaction has been 
followed, as it seems, with unexpected results. Of the educated 
classes in these countries it might be said, “‘ The age is grown so 
picked that the toe of the disciple comes so near the heel of the 
professor, he galls his kibe.” It is not, however, with the fact that we 
are so much concerned as with its social consequence—the decadence 
of marriage. 

Before proceeding further, one preliminary is needed. Iam bound 
to ask what marriage means, without “‘ duly considering the causes 
for which matrimony was ordained,” in the unduly plain-spoken 
manner in which they are stated in the marriage service. It is enough 
for my purpose to define it as an alliance, having for its prime object 
the mutual society, help, and comfort that the one ought to have 
of the other, both in prosperity and adversity. 

Bearing this rudimentary definition in mind, let us now take the 
other factor in our social equation, and inquire what culture 
means, 

Culture, be it remembered, is not a synonym for civilisation. It 
is civilisation plus its ulterior and, in a certain sense, superfluous 
stages. Culture stands to civilisation as luxury does to plenty, as 
mysticism stands to religion, as delicacy of taste and refinement 
stands to commonplace endowment and training, as hyper-zstheticism 
stands to ordinary sentiment. The difference is in reality not of 
kind, but of degree, and yet, as happens in other graduated dis- 
criminations, the degree is so great as to have the attributes of a 
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difference in kind. ‘Thus, in its fullest signification, culture is a 
REGENERATION OF MAN’S NATURE. It is a re-investiture of natural 
instincts, a direction of them into new channels, or a sublimation 
and depuration of their grosser qualities. In a word, it is asuper- 
induction on man’s primordial tendencies of new energics, interests, 
and sensibilities—the gradual evolution of powerful sympathies, 
intellectual, emotional, and artistic, not only unlike, but even opposed 
to, man’s natural instincts. Doubtless, the power of civilisation or of 
culture to wholly supersede the play of natural feelings is limited. 
Horace’s well-known maxim on this point is a truth borne witness to 
by the most refined and cultured communities that have ever existed. 
Just as the Russian scratched reveals the Tartar, so, under the same 
process, the civilised man frequently discloses the savage. What 
seems, however, true is—and this suffices for my purpose—that with 
the persistent growth of, and stress upon, civilisation and culture, 
the scratching must be carried deeper and deeper, in order to reveal 
the primordial animal. ‘ 

Starting from this cultural transformation of humanity in its 
higher stages of civilisation, we are confronted, necessarily, by a new 
conception of marriage. It is no longer the alliance for common- 
place objects of two persons of opposite sexes with few or no mental 
needs and susceptibilities in common. Culturally and esthetically, 
it is the union of two beings whose intellects, feelings, tastes, and - 
sympathies have been assiduously trained to a high point of develop- 
ment and, ipso facto, sensitiveness. But here comes the difficulty. 
The institution becomes hampered by the increasing elaborateness of 
its preliminary conditions, just as in nature vitality becomes 
endangered by the increased complications and delicacy of the organ- 
ism. Culture, especially of the higher type, is the parent of fas- 
tidiousness—each constituent factor that goes to form its total is a 
new point of touch and sensibility, often of the tenderest kind. But 
inasmuch as all men and women are not susceptible of the highest‘ 
degrees of culture, even in communities where it is most widely 
distributed, it is evident that such cultural unions will be rare. We 
thus perceive that marriage is prejudicially affected by the delicacy 
of its cultural conditions and—as a result of that delicacy—by the 
comparative infrequence, not only of the conditions themselves, but 
of their existence in two persons who have the opportunity of form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance. 

The foregoing observations lead at once to the first proposition I 
wish to lay down, viz., Culture not only creates, it emphasises and 
sensitivises individuality. 

In illustration of this, suppose a man of highly elaborated and re- 
fined culture contemplating marriage. How does the enterprise present 
itself to him ? He finds that his culture has made him sensitive and 
fastidious—probably unduly so, Assume, ¢.7., that he possesses, and 
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has trained to an extreme nicety, some artistic sensitiveness ; that he 
has cultivated, ¢.g., to the verge of a morbid hyper-estheticism, a pas- 
sion for sweet sounds and harmony. This at once excludes from 
his matrimonial purview that large majority of women who have 
coarse, raucous, or masculine voices, or betray by a harsh pitch or 
dissonant, uninflected cadences, not only the total want of a musical 
ear, but its too often congenital accompaniment—a hard, unsympa- 
thetic nature. Or again, conceive the cultured ‘‘ Celebs in search of 
a wife” endued with a keen perception of, and affection for, beauty, 
which careful nurture and stimulation may have brought to such a 
point of exquisite sensibility that all grotesque, disproportioned—not 
to say ugly—objects create a sense of loathing. This must needs 
induce a hyper-zstheticism and critical fastidiousness likely to narrow 
his matrimonial choice to an indefinite extent. To such an enthu- 
siast, who would on no account hang up an unsightly picture or 
place an ungraceful statuette where his eye would frequently fall on 
it, wedded life with an ungraceful and, if not positively ugly, 
yet a negatively unbeautiful and unattractive wife, would prove 
altogether an zsthetical burden too grievous to be borne. I need 
hardly add that the same cultured sensibilities would operate in the 
case of the other sex. The cultured and refined woman—other 
conditions being equal—would naturally shrink with abhorrence from 
a life-long union with a man whose person, tastes, and character were 
equally repulsive. 

Now let us take the question a stage further—from the esthetic 
prejudice of cultured senses to the mental prepossession of cul- 
tivated intellects. Here again the process repeats itself. The edu- 
cated intellect has a natural repulsion for minds either uneducatable 
or whose education has been grossly malformed or perverted. Here, 
as in other social antagonisms, the opposition lies, not so much be- 
tween the higher and lower level in the same course of cultural 
progress, as between innate capacity and incapacity for the requisite 
development—not so much between trained and untrained intellects 
as between those that are trained and those that are untrainable. 
There has long been a tendency fostered by fiction-writers wholly 
ignorant of the bases of human character-formations, to ignore 
inherent diathesis, innate idiosyncrasies, &c., as incidental incom- 
patibilities which may be left out of consideration in match-making, 
inasmuch as they can be mutually modified or neutralised by matri- 
monial usage. To this persuasion must be assigned no small share 
of the misery attendant on unequal marriages. As a rule, psychology 
is the science of all others which modern civilisation least under- 
stands, and the inflexibility of deeply ingrained character, whether 
inherited or acquired, is a serious fact of which parents and guardians 
are apt to take small heed. The idiosyncrasies may not in common 
life be so aggressively inflexible as Mr. Cotter-Morrison supposed 
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them to be in religion, but they nevertheless exist, and they occa- 
sionally operate with a force and persistency which entail on their 
neglect the severest retribution. [Illustrations of this truth will 
occur readily to any one who cares to contemplate the imperfect 
reciprocity he is able to discern among his married acquaintance. 
The dreamy idealist, poet, or fictionmonger, whose wedded partner 
has as much idea of an abstraction as a deaf man has of a sonata 
of Beethoven ; the cultured esthetic, whose inner life is sustained 
by the subtle beauties and refinements of art and literature, but 
who is mated to a Caliban whose innate grossness and sordid disdain 
of whatever does not appeal to his mere animalism, is insufficiently 
disguised by the thin varnish of society civilisation; or the tender 
devotee in whom religion and faith are primary instincts, but whom 
a malignant fate has coupled to a being who has no more sense of 
the supernatural than a blind man has of painting or sculpture, are 
quite aware of the irreparable nature of the uncongenial companion- 
ship to which they have been doomed. However earnestly they 
may set themselves the task of expelling Nature by force, they are 
painfully conscious of the tamen usque recurret which follows every 
such attempt. ; 

But there still remains the alternative : Do not these unfavourable 
conditions imperil the existence of the cultural development and indi- 
viduality to which they are opposed? Does not, ¢.g., the persistent 
daily realism which is matrimonially conjoined to an etherial 
super-sensualism tend to clip the wings of the soaring Pegasus ? 
The answer to these questions, or to any other founded on an incom- 
patibility of which culture is the chief factor, must in any given in- 
stance be pronounced doubtful. So much will depend on particular 
conditions and circumstances which may tend to mitigate or exacer- 
bate the antagonism. But, as a general rule, the answer is not 
difficult—viz., if the culture be firmly based on a strong character 
formation, it will remain unaffected by alien influences, even of the - 
most persistent kind. In point of fact, culture not only possesses 
the power of becoming a second nature; but, like Nature itself, 
manifests a strong disposition to resist any attempt at repression. 
Like Nature, it responds to every effort which aims at its forcible 
expulsion with its own tamen usque recurret. 

What these ill-assorted unions seem to prove is not the ineffi- 
ciency of culture, considered as a matrimonial factor, but rather its 
irresistible force. Judging from present appearances, and relying on 
those statistics which appear to show that it is among the higher 
classes that matrimony is most on the decline, it seems probable that 
these matches will become rarer as the world advances still further 
in its cultural progress. Men and women are beginning to recog- 
nise the truth that with culture they must accept its inseparable 
issues and accompaniments ; they perceive that it tends to the form- 
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ation of a strong individuality, both intellectually and esthetically, 
and thus induces a condition which does not predispose to marriage. 
It multiplies numerically, and accentuates intensitively, points ot 
mental and emotional touch in which sympathies and repulsions are 
readily engendered, and with regard to which, therefore, some mea- 
sure of affinity is especially desirable in wedded life. 

The object of the foregoing remarks has been to show how culture 
tends to form individuality, and the process by which it is enabled 
to achieve its object. I proceed to point out the peculiar nature of 
the independence thus generated. 

Regarded as the distinguishing feature of a character formation, 
independence may be owing to more than one cause. It may pro- 
ceed from a natural idiosyncrasy, irrespective of all external condi- 
tions, or it may be the result of favourable circumstances, as, ¢.g., the 
possession of wealth. In either of these cases, it is mostly an unreal- 
ised product, or one consciously based on imperfect foundations. 
Now, independence, considered as the outcome of training and culti- 
vation, possesses the attribute not only of being self-conscious, but of 
being fairly and reasonably so. The man who is thus culturally self- 
sufficient not only knows why he has become so, but he has the 
foundations and principles of his independence always within sight. 
It is a quality which he is able, if needful, to defend on rational 
grounds. Hence it is endowed in a special degree with the attri- 
bute of self-concentration or autocratic sufficingness, ‘ which stands 
in need of nothing.” Readers of the Nicomachwan Ethics may be 
reminded that Aristotle has a nearly similar definition of avrapxaa 
(chap. i. 7), viz., ro S‘aurappec riBewev 6 povoupevov aeperov Trotce 
rov Biov Kai ndevoc evdca. Now, without erecting self-sufficingness 
(avrapnea) into a ‘counsel of perfection,” as Aristotle does, it is 
not too much to claim for it that it does not encourage the forma- 
tion of the marriage tie, and that a state of society favourable to the 
growth of this mental habit must, ipso facto, be unfavourable to 
matrimony. 

But here a word of caution becomes needful : by self-sufficingness, as 
a result of culture, is not meant self-assertion or dogmatism. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than that culture tends towards 
dogmatism, or that dogmatism is in any way a characteristic of the 
development which culture aims to produce. On the contrary, 
genuine culture will manifest itself by nothing so much as by a 
courteous deference to, sometimes amounting to a sympathetic con- 
sideration of, all rationally acquired and sincere convictions. It is 
almost a truism to say that dogma is the parent of intolerance, just 
as culture is the natural progenitor of toleration. What I mean is, 
that culture concentrates and assimilates the various interests of life, 
intellectual and disciplinary, in such a way as to make its possessor 
independent of any other individuality. It tends to generate an all- 
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round, self-reliant, serenely moulded character, to form aptitudes of 
thought and feeling which are necessarily self-contained. rooted in, 
and fortified by, a carefully trained and instructed reason. It is 
evident that a man of this type does not need the perpetual com- 
panionship which to uncultured men is an absolute necessity. One 
chief object of his training has been to render him self-companion- 
able, to furnish his thought and life with resources which spring from, 
and are sustained by, his own cultured individuality. Possessing re- 
sources in himself, he is not compelled to seek others that are 
extraneous. Whereas, it is just this compulsion that constitutes the 
greatest need of the man who is uncultured and unformed. On all 
subjects he needs some one to consult. On matters of business, reli- 
gion, politics, literature, he must find some one to lean on, some one 
to advise with, even if ultimately he is indisposed to accept the counsel 
thus offered. 1f it were required to give a high sounding name to 
the temperament and intellectual development thus described, one 
might term it philosophic, a word employed to denote a mental idio- 
syncrasy as well as intellectual enlightenment. 

It is clear on the face of it that to a self-contained character of 
this kind, marriage, however advisable for other reasons, is not am 
absolute necessity. Doubtless, it may take the form of a convenience 
or a luxury, but the essential characteristic of the self-contained man 
is that he is independent. of mere luxuries. The question is, how- 
ever, susceptible of experimental and historical proof. As to the former, 
let any one single out among his friends and acquaintance any case- 
of a middle-aged bachelor who has had ample opportunities of marry— 
ing, he will find, in nine cases out of ten, that he is a man whose 
most pronounced characteristic is self-sufficingness, whose natural bent, 
perhaps aided by culture, has been to render himself self-companion- 
able and independent of extraneous aids to personality, while as to 
the historical proof, it seems needless to do more than allude to the 
many striking instances of unmarried philosophers, beginning with 
the earliest thinkers of Greece and coming down to eminent leaders 
of culture in our own time. 

But this self-sufficingness of cultural individuality must not be 
pushed too far. Indeed, every generalisation which deals with the 
mental characteristics of mankind must be made and received with 
caution. Apart from the extreme esthetic sensibility allied with 
culture, and which will be considered further on, most high culture 
implies some need, or at least appreciation, of reciprocity. As the 
lover of solitude who declared that its supreme enjoyment needed 
a companion to whom he might protest its exceeding sweetness, so 
the cultured thinker often requires an occasional sympathiser with 
his culture. Sometimes, in certain persons, this peculiarity assumes 
almost a morbid aspect, as it is said to have done in the case of 
Burton, tke historian of Scotland, whom a recent biographer described 
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as having suffered from “a painful shrinking from deficient sym- 
pathy.” George Eliot, too, seems to have manifested a similar 
tenderness. But symptoms of a kindred nature and origin are 
found very widely extended. As a rule, the man of original 
thought will set store on a companion who, if not an original thinker, 
is capable of appreciating thought that is fresh and spontaneous. 
The woman of imagination will value a husband endowed with at 
least so much of ideality as to be able to raise himself above the 
lowest level of commonplace, sordid fact. The devout religionist 
will in merest self-defence avoid the matrimonial companionship of 
an Atheist or Agnostic. It is only in fictions—which especially 
merit their name in dealing with such subjects—that such incom- 
patibilities are either ignored or are assumed to be subordinate to © 
the claim of umreasoning passion. Doubtless, as a matter of 
fact, there are marriages in which cultural sympathy is alto- 
gether wanting, in which mere companionship, to say nothing 
of mutual sympathy, is reduced to its least possible quantity 
and its most abject possible quality; but these unhappy alliances 
are outside my present purview. Under any rational hypothesis, 
marriage must be held to imply conditions of companionship, and 
my contention is that culture represents one of the most binding 
and indispensable factors in such a mutual contract. But the 
existence of this craving for sympathy does not seem at all to lessen 
the amount, or abate the intensity of cultural independence, and, 
therefore, does not impair its anti-matrimonial influence. It must 
be remembered that if the self-sufficing man, notwithstanding his 
independence, pines for sympathy, it is not for sympathy of any 
kind, but for a cultured, well-directed, and luminous sympathy, which 
in all probability he will discover to be exceedingly rare. 

But if culture, regarded subjectively, induces conditions unfavour- 
able to marriage, this is also true of culture considered from an 
objective point of view. To a great extent it shunts the interests of 
human existence on to another line of rails. It supplies its disciples 
and devotees with sources of attraction and excitation, probably of 
increasing intensity, which are not only independent of matrimony, 
but which have a supercilious, and even hostile relation towards it. 
The man who takes up a congenial branch of culture, whether 
intellectual or zsthetic, or that diviner compound of the two which 
is so much greater than either, finds himself compelled to note and 
gradually to include within his purview other departments of study 
more or less correlated to that from which he started. Besides being 
enlarged in point of scope, his attention becomes more engrossed in 
respect of interest and attractiveness. In such a case it is obvious 
that matrimony, together with the feelings that incite and the pro- 
' ceedings that lead up to such an event, encounters a very potent rival, 
especially where the institution, with all its varied implications, is 
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likely to interfere with the cultural instincts already existing. The 
humorous excuse for the studious bachelor, ‘‘ that he has no time to 
get married,” or of the enthusiastic artist, that ‘“‘he is already 
wedded to his art,” is more than a mere excuse. It indicates a 
pre-existent condition of things which renders marriage a disturbing 
factor in a homogeneous life, a wayward, perverting influence in a 
noble career. The pilgrim, on his road to some mystic celestial city 
of social or scientific meliorism, finds himself drawn from his path by 
the seductive blandishments of certain persons not only opposite in 
sex but in cultural aim and sympathies. The portrayal of these 
matrimonially induced failures formed one marked feature of George 
Eliot’s novels, and their popularity—I do not say in consequence— 
may be taken as a fact of considerable significance. Dorothea, ¢.y., 
in Middlemarch, is drawn from her path of social usefulness among 
the poor by being inveigled into Casaubon’s dungeon of the “ key to 
all the mythologies.” Lydgate, again, has all his noble aspirations 
crushed by an union with the pretty but soulless Rosamund. Doubt- 
less there are cases—and these constitute the ideally happy marriages 
which are so rare—when the student or artist in full pursuit of his 
cultural mistress chances to falt in with his human mistress on the 
road, overtakes her, a veritable pilgrim bound for the same shrine, 
and wearing the cross or cockle-shell which denotes common initia- 
tion and community of object. In such cases so far from a diverg- 
ence existing between culture and marriage, both go together, to 
their mutual advantage. There are also other cases when the 
devotion to culture is unreal or superficial, and gives way to the 
counter attraction of marriage ; but, leaving these out of consideration, 
we may say that the relation of genuine culture to marriage is 
antagonistic, for the reason that it creates interests and pursuits of 
another and not less engrossing kind. 

An incidental confirmation of this fact is found in the analogous 
effects of any other absorbing pursuit, whether of business, or pleasure, 
or relations, or procedure, which terminates in marriage. The maxim 
of Ovid, De remedio amoris : 


“‘ Cedit amor rebus, res age, tutus eris,” 


has been a prolific text for dissuasives from matrimonial and similar 
ties from time immemorial. Of its efficacy there can be, therefore, 
no question. It might not be easy to estimate the comparative power 
of culture on the one hand, and business occupation on the other, in 
producing that concentrated attention which endures no rivalry. So 
much will depend on particular circumstances and idiosyncrasies in 
each case, but, as a general rule, it may be affirmed that the engrossing 
nature of business cannot be compared in strength of attractiveness 
and width of .scope to the pursuits of culture. It has never been 
seriously contended, ¢.g., that a devotion to mercantile pursuits has 
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proved an impediment to matrimony, but the tendency of mental culti- 
vation, of philosophy, or science, or art to create a distaste for marriage 
has passed almost into a proverb. Psychological causes might, with 
some degree of probability, be assigned for this difference, but into 
this aspect of the question I have no space in which to enter. A 
further distinction seems to emerge in the different kinds of culture 
itself; at least it seems worth noting as a hypothesis that indifference 
to marriage from cultural causes is in the direct ratio of the mental 
originality implied in each case. Here the determining influence 
seems to be the fact, which indeed is capable of demonstration from 
other sources, that original thought has a much greater power of 
intellectual concentration and engrossment than any other form of 
culture. 

The increase of culture on a large scale implies the increase of 
cultural agencies of every kind—educational and purely social. 
How much this increase characterises our own time is too obvious 
to need mention. ‘To men’s clubs, which may, exceptis excigrendis, 
be described as cultural associations, and whose effect in lessening 
the disposition to marriage so many Belgravian mothers per- 
sistently deplore, must now be added women’s colleges and clubs. 
The rapid extension of thesé agencies is one of the most remarkable 
features of our generation. It is as yet too soon to sum up their 
effect on marriage statistics, but there are not wanting indications 
of its tendency. The combination of wider resources and, occupa- 
tions, and a greater range of objects of mental interest—the natural 
results of the higher education of women, must infallibly induce the 
effect of cultural fastidiousness. The Girton or Newnham student 
who has acquired a permanent interest in classical or scientific 
literature, cannot be expected to sink these tastes and their fascina- 
tions in the cause of matrimony. Under ordinary circumstances, she 
cannot be expected to become as easy a conquest to the brainless 
masher or some wealthy noodle as her uncultured sister, who has not 
an idea beyond the newest fashion or the latest society scandal. 
Doubtless, there will come a time—it is too soon to expect it in the 
forthcoming census—when our modern developments of female 
occupation and employment will be found marked with undeniable 
distinctness in our decennial statistics. The recent extension of 
women’s clubs is another phase of this general movement which 
deserves attention. These are being established in increased numbers 
among working girls, with the ostensible purpose of preventing early 
marriages by creating sources of mental and social interest outside 
the narrow scope of love and matrimony. That they are calculated 
to produce such a beneficial result is already becoming admitted. 
Indeed, the very adoption of such agencies in order to counteract 
matrimonial tendencies is itself a testimony to the validity of the 
argument of this paper. 
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There are, however, certain objections to this argument which 
deserve consideration. 

1. It is contended that the wider distribution of culture among 
the young of both sexes, tending to equalise their mental conditions, 
ought to have the effect of increasing the number of suitable 
matches. Prima facie, the argument appears valid. The equalisa- 
tion of culture in a community, like the more even distribution of 
wealth, ought to induce conditions favourable to marriage, but a little 
consideration, and, still more, a close observation of the effect of 
culture, prove that its force is much less than appears on the sur- 
face. First, it is met by the fact that the sensitiveness induced by 
high culture is more than enough to balance the result of its equal- 
isation in the two sexes. Even in cases where the intellectual and 
esthetic training have taken the same direction and attained a 
similar stage of progress, there must frequently be added on either 
side, or both, a critical particularity, an emotional sensitiveness, a 
peculiarity of taste or feeling which still suffices to make the mutual 
relation ungenial and unfit for matrimonial objects. It is not only 
culture that is here involved but culture plus nature, i.c., plus the 
individual idiosyncrasy, perhaps accentuated and rendered more 
sensitive by the training to which it has been subjected. The 
“‘ personal equation” in such cases is precisely that which is most 
irreducible. Secondly, we have another fact pointing in the same 
direction, of still more potent efficacy, viz., the independence, self- 
concentration, the enlargement of mental resources which culture 
creates has the effect of inducing a general indifference to marriage 
which operates irrespectively of all other conditions whatsoever. 

But there remains one more objection to the general drift of our 
argument, and that is the popular notion that the marriage tie 
demands qualities that are not so much similar as complementary, 
and, therefore, so far antagonistic. Thus it is asserted that the 
dreamy poetical idealist, should, in the fitness of things connubial, 
be mated with a realistic matter-of-fact partner; that the super- 
stitious religionist should be coupled with the thoughtful rationalist ; 
that the sentimentalist should be joined with some embodiment 
of hard-headed common sense. Doubtless, the constant mutual 
attrition, not to say friction, of married existence tends to reduce 
prominencies on both sides, but we must not forget that the ten- 
dency of culture is not to facilitate this reduction ; on the contrary, 
when the individual protuberances are cultural in origin or develop- 
ment they acquire a hardness and sharpness which no amount of 
friction can reduce. That the ignoring of these incompatibilities, 
especially when intensified by culture, is responsible for the failure 
of so many matrimonial ventures no competent thinker would dream 
of denying. Probably every reader would be able to enumerate not 
a few striking examples of such failures among his married ac- 
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quaintances. ‘To adduce general statistics on the subject is clearly 
impossible. There are thousands of lives hopelessly blighted by 
this preposterous neglect of inherent incompatibilities of which the 
world does not hear. Men and women are not as a rule eager to 
proclaim their matrimonial, any more than they are their other 
failures. Indeed, their special sensitiveness on the subject is both 
reasonable and explicable. In other of life’s speculations bank- 
ruptcy may be retrieved: here, as a rule, it is irretrievable. The 
cultivated woman married to a rich idiot finds that the bargain, 
however gilded over by wealth, and the opportunities for culture 
which wealth brings, involves a life-long penance, and a similar 
experience waits on the man of brains who has allowed himself to 
be inveigled by the superficial attractions of an unideaed or wealthy 
fool. If the number of those who would, if they conveniently 
could, sever their inauspicious marriage-knots were to be added 
to those who, chiefly for cultural reasons, are content to remain in 
single blessedness, the small residuum of really happy marriages 
would strike the enthusiastic advocates of the institution with 
dismay. 

But allowing for the time being that culture has inevitably a certain 
deterrent influence on marriage, the question remains whether this 
tendency is legitimate and wholesome, or whether it is, at least to 
some extent, accidental. Prima facic, it must be allowed that both 
marriage and culture are events and processes which have their 
natural places in human existence. We cannot conceive a healthy 
civilised community in which culturé is growing stagnant or has come 
to a dead stop, and we must deplore the lot‘of one in which mar- 
riage has so far fallen into desuetude that the population returns 
remain stationary. There must, therefore, one might suppose, be 
some means of determining whether these social antinomics are really 
natural, or whether they are stimulated unduly by certain over-ripe 
and therefore corrupt aspects of civilisation; and there must also, if 
we assume that social progress is consonant with the laws of Nature, 
be some method of reconciling the mutual dissidencies. Now, I con- 
ceive that the anti-matrimonial tendency of culture obtains legiti- 
mately in the manner above explained, up to acertain point. It 
seems an inevitable outcome of human development. But there are 
stages beyond that point wherein it operates with increased intensity 
by means of certain excesses and false notions which pertain not to 
simple and natural, but to overstrained and perverted culture. The 
causes of this hyper-culture are two :— 

1. The undue connection of legitimate culture with wealth, luxury, 
and ostentation. 

2. Its impregnation with extreme and morbid asceticism. 

1. That culture must to a great extent be dependent, if not upor 
wealth, at least upon some cultural means, is a truth so obvious as 
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hardly to need statement. Culture implies “the higher education,” 
the cultivation of intellect, feeling, artistic taste, and sympathy to 
their fullest rational or legitimate extent. It implies books, leisure, 
artistic facilities of various kinds, all of which involve expenditure. 
At the same time, this inter-independence must not be exaggerated. 
Wealth is one thing, culture quite another in its object and essence. 
Like a square in the plane of a circle, there are points where they 
touch and agree, but these are as nothing compared with the extent 
of their mutual differences. It must be said that this truth, how- 
ever obvious, is one that needs to be insisted on in the present day. 
It may be akind of unworthy tribute to the general growth of culture, 
but it is none the less unfortunate, that culture has come to be re- 
garded as identical with wealth. The misconception is especially 
regrettable, because it has induced a false culture, which stands to the 
true in the same relation that hypocrisy stands to religion. As a 
result, much of the culture of our wealthier classes is artificial and 
vicarious. It is the accepted means by which the rich, perhaps 
uneducated, parvenu obtains entrance to artistic and refined circles 
among our higher clesses; it stands, therefore, in the same category 
with the lavish establishment, the gorgeous equipages, the social osten- 
tation which he also employs, generally with success, to attain the 
same object. From being an end in and for itself, culture is thus 
degraded into a means, and that for the achievement of a petty and 
contemptuous design—the recognition of persons moving in a higher 
social scale, under the guise of profound reverence for what is beau- 
tiful in man’s artistic, or true ard noble in his intellectual, effort ; the 
real object of their devotion is worldly consideration. To all intents 
and purposes, they are worshippers of the Golden Calf. 

But it seems needless to argue the point further; it must be 
obvious to the meanest capacity that true culture—in the sense of 
trained intellectual and artistic faculties—cannot be wholly dependent 
upon wealth and luxury, which, instead of being allied with ostenta- 
tion, is really antagonistic to mere display of whatever kind. One 
of the most essential notes of genuine culture is simplicity and un- 
affectedness. Its stress is placed, not on the separable concomitants, 
but on the inherent worth and vigour of human life and thought. 
Its scriptural ideal is implied in the principle underlying the question, 
“Ts not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment ?” 
while no better definition of it for ordinary purposes could be given 
than the Wordsworthian ideal, ‘‘ Plain living and high thinking.” 
How completely these conceptions are inverted in our modern life 
need hardly be stated. Notwithstanding the zeal with which it is 
pursued, our culture suffers from the plethora which inevitably 
follows the association of every human energy with needless wealth. 
Nor is this the case only with the nouveaua riches ; similar possessions 
are found among those who might be supposed to be apostles and 
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high priests of culture—i.c., among the learned professions. Here, 
as throughout our social system, it is frequently not pure culture 
which is in the ascendant, but that base imitation of it which comes 
from its adulteration with luxury, pride, and ostentation. 

That culture of this kind should throw especial difficulties in the 
way of marriage is obvious, for the reason that to its own tendency 
in that direction must be added the repressive influence of a money 
assessment of men and women. How much, or rather how little, 
income might suffice for the fair realisation of Wordsworth’s ideal or 
plain living and high thinking may be a question not susceptible of 
a direct and ready answer ; that it might be considerably less than 
the lowest margin which English parents deem needful when mating 
their sons and daughters would hardly be disputed. Thus the mar- 
riage difficulty is indefinitely increased. The cultured professional 
man, even when he has overcome the anti-matrimonial bias common 
to all high culture, has a further difficulty to meet, viz., the exorbi- 
tant money tariff which governs our marriage standards. Probably, 
women are, far more than men, governed by what we call a monetary 
standard of culture, but owing to the diffusion of what is essentially 
pseudo culture, both sexes seem largely infected by the unworthy 
prepossession. At present no reform in our complicated social 
system seems more desirable than the separation of true culture, so 
far as possible, from wealth, at least from the debilitating influences 
of wealth, pride, luxury, and pompous display. That such a reform 
would facilitate marriage among cultured persons is manifest, though 
in so far that its actual realisation must be postponed to the millen- 
nium. We might then be spared such plaintive wails as these of 
Mr. Frank Govett in his very graphic sketch of The Pains of Life: 
“Tf a strong and active desire to know something about life and 
the problems by which it is surrounded have developed a man’s 
powers through study, broadened his views, and diversified his interests, 
while producing a capacity for sorrow common to depth of character, 
his chance of meeting a woman with heart and mind, habits, and 
interests, in any sense complementary to his own, are small.” 

Probably, however, the chances of a cultivated woman meeting the 
suitable partner she desires are equally small. Both sexes alike seem 
governed by prejudices in favour of wealth which they, assuming 
that their culture is characterised by some reality, are as unwilling 
to acknowledge as they are torepress. Some remedy for this anoma- 
lous condition of our higher civilisation seems urgently needed, 
though it is difficult to suggest one which shall be completely 
efficacious. The following may be thought worthy of consideration. 
We want men and women of the higher classes to proclaim by their 
lives that culture is intrinsically a nobler human possession than 
gold, and worthier of pursuit. As this is an age of guilds, clubs, 
and associations, why might not this desirable object be attained by 
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the formation of a culture-league among our titled nobility and 
wealthy citizens—an obvious condition of which would be that the 
expenses of their ordinary life should be limited to a standard in 
which frugality, together with absence of ostentation, might be com- 
bined with elegance, refinement, and a fair share of intellectual and 
esthetic interests? Probably, as much genuine culture, in the sense 
of expansion to their utmost limits of personal faculties and aptitudes, 
may be obtained for £500 as for £10,000. At all events, it is evident 
that facilities for culture do not, beyond a certain point, increase 
with the growth of wealth. The surplusage of income of all members 
of such a league might be devoted to the extension of means of 
culture among those who are suffering from culture-starvation—men 
and women like those hapless beings buried in Gray’s churchyard, 
and immortalised by the epitaph of his Elegy :— 
“Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 

2. That the anti-matrimonial tendency of culture is intensified 
by hyper-zstheticism does not appear to need lengthened demon- 
stration, Like his physical strength or muscular power, a man’s 
intellectual and ssthetic faculties may be over-trained, and suffer in 
consequence from weakness and deterioration. The probability of 
such a result is, however, greater in the region of esthetic than of 
intellectual development. All the higher developments of ssthetie 
culture are, on analysis, resolvable into individual temperaments, 
tastes, and peculiarities. They indicate feelings and susceptibilities 
which are often nothing else than eccentricities. They have no 
common standard to which to appeal, or, if one is alleged, it is found 
to be so made up of extreme subtleties, minute shades of discrimin- 
ation, and individual prepossessions and phantasies, as to be compar- 
atively worthless. Now, culture of a high order, both intellectual 
and artistic, may exist without this liability to extreme individualism 
—without being divorced from common sense and general critical 
judgment ; in other words, with a due conformity to laws and stan- 
dards which, in the natural development of sstheticism, have been 
generally approved by mankind. Regarded from this point of view, 
it is manifest that the more this extreme estheticism is grafted on 
culture, the greater will be its antagonism to marriage, for the reason 
that the more difficult it must become to find a mate endowed with 
precisely similar proclivities cultivated to a similar excess. Referring 
to Punch’s ‘memorable castigations of hyper-estheticism some years 
ago, it is obvious that ladies who thought a choice tea-pot, that 
merited being nursed for half a day, or of being accepted as a stan- 
dard worthy of being “lived up to,” might look far and wide before 
they found husbands who would join them in such fatuous idolatry. 

A few words remain to be added on the philosophical and historical 
aspects of the question. 
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The lessening of aptitudes for marriage by means of culture falls 
in with general laws of human development, both in the individual 
and the community. All the higher stages of progress and civilisation 
—as well as other processes collateral to civilisation—seem to be 
liable to a kind of Nemesis in respect of their lower stages. Like 
Chronos, the offspring of human growth devours its parent. The 
higher stage acquires by its mere advance a relation of antagonism 
to the lower. In individual development the highest mental culture 
is incompatible with the greatest’ possible attainment of physical 
well-being and muscular prowess. Similarly, in the progress of 
communities, the later stages are opposed to and devour the earlier. 
With the artificial and highly developed existence of modern life, 
men tend to lose, not only the faculties of civilisation, but even the 
means of ministering to them. Just as the teeth, the digestion, the 
power of sustaining extremes of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst, 
which so markedly characterise uncultivated races, become impaired 
in higher civilised communities, so other needs and usages of primi- 
tive society become modified and lessened by further development. 
It is not wonderful then that in higher stages of mental and artistic 
progress, marriage should become less frequent. Culture clearly 
fosters and accentuates individualism, and strong individuality is 
naturally opposed to marriage, which is itself, on a small scale, a 
repression of individualism. We discern the same phenomena in 
other human processes. Religion, ¢g., may become developed in 
the individual and community, into extremes of thought and ritual, 
in which its primary significance is wholly lost. The same, truth 
obtains indifferent departments of scientific and philosophical thought. 
The highest developments of mathematics and astronomy appear to 
falsify our earliest lessons in these sciences. Metaphysical philosophy 
in its extremest reach is wholly opposed to man’s first teachings in 
that science. Legislation in highly developed and complicated 
societies is often compelled to forego the simple notions of justice 
which suffice for elementary communities, and even the art of war— 
to take a coliateral illustration—seems likely to achieve such progress 
in the methods of wholesale slaughter as to render it impossible of 
adoption to every civilised people. In short, we seem to have here 
—so far as such an analogy can fairly be pushed—a somewhat similar 
phenomenon to what obtains in natural history, viz., the existence 
of partly or wholly atrophied organs, which indicate a prior stage of 
development, but which have lost, to a greater or Jess extent, their 
original utility and meaning. 

Nor is the argument above submitted to the thoughtful reader 
without its fair share of historical corroboration. No doibt, the 
comparison of high stages of culture in different countries and widely 
separated areas of the world’s history is fraught with illusion, from the 
impossibility of establishing a common standard of reference ; but this 
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much may, I conceive, be asserted with at least approximate certainty. 
There have been in human history three especial countries and epochs 
in which general culture, intellectual and esthetic, attained a very 
remarkable, probably unexampled, degree of excellence—Athens in 
the time of Pericles, Rome in the Augustan age, Italy during the 
Renaissance ; and each of these epochs has been distinguished by, 
for the. time being, a marked diminution of marriage, especially among 
the cultured and wealthy classes. Of itself this indication of history 
might not amount to much, but, taken with the other pleas herein 
adduced, it certainly tends to corroborate the position taken up in 
this paper—that marriage and culture are inversely related the one to 
the other. 


EUGENIUS. 





THE CONTINUITY OF PARTIES IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Ir is an interesting question to consider whether, in the various civil 
struggles which have been waged on the soil of our island in different 
ages, we can trace any unity of purpose running through the whole ; 
any common object of strife, essentially the same throughout, and 
again and again dividing the English nation into opposing camps. 
There are some who will ridicule the notion of any such continuity 
in our history as being altogether visionary and unfounded, who wili 
deny that there is any real connection between the controversy of 
one period and that of another. No doubt the theory has sometimes 
been pushed to fanciful extremes, still a thoughtful survey of Eng- 
lish history from the eleventh century onwards will lead one to the 
conclusion that the same contending principles can be discerned at 
widely separated epochs as supplying the ultimate causes of civil 
strife. 

In brief, we may say that the cause of constitutional freedom on 
the one hand, and of despotism on the other, has been at issue in 
every important struggle since the Norman Conquest. 

We may take this event as our starting point; not of course that 
we do not recognise the fact that the centuries which preceded it are 
every whit as much a part of English history as those which followed 
it, nor even that the same opposing principles may not be traced 
before as well as after 1066. However, it was from this date that 
the contest became more sharply accentuated, the old free national 
monarchy of England having been displaced by a foreign despotism 
resting on a military aristocracy for support. To Harold, son of God- 
win, and his noble comrades who fell on the hill of Senlac, the rever- 
ence of all lovers of freedom is due as to the proto-martyrs of English 
liberty. There is no need now to essay a vindication of the hero 
from the calumnies which for centuries were heaped upon his name ; 
the task has been already discharged by the great master of our early 
history, and few can have read his eloquent pages without having 
their hearts fired with enthusiasm for the king who dared to rest his 
right to rule simply on “that best of titles, the free choice of the 
people,” and who, alone of all our English sovereigns, fell in the defence 
of his native soil. And, as the same historian truly says, the blood 
of Harold has proved a fertile seed of freedom for the land in whose 
cause he met his glorious death. 
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Indeed, the national spirit, though crushed for a time, was not 
dead, and in the thirteenth century it rose, as has been well said, with 
a mighty new birth. The strife of the eleventh century was then 
renewed under happier auspices, the descendants of the oppressors 
having become as good Englishmen as the oppressed, and the first 
fruit of their union was the great charter, that confirmation of the 
ancient liberties of England, won by a united nation from the worst 
yet bravest of our kings. The rights thus won, however, were not 
secure, and there followed the period which Bishop Stubbs has well 
designated as that of “the struggle for the charter.” The hero of 
this contest was the illustrious Simon de Montfort, whose name may 
worthily rank beside that of Harold among the champions and mar- 
tyrs of our liberties. Like Harold’s name, moreover, it is only in 
our own day that Montfort’s has been rescued from slander and mis- 
representation. Not so long since the great earl was described in 
most histories as a mere foreign adventurer, a base traitor who, for 
selfish motives, rebelled against the sovereign by whom he had been 
favoured. We have now learned, however, to take a truer view of 
the founder of our parliamentary system, and to see in him one who, 
albeit of alien birth, thoroughly identified himself with the people 
among whow he came to dwell, and who won for himself a high place 
in the affections of the English nation. We recognise in him the 
leader of a national and patriotic movement against an arbitrary and 
weak-minded sovereign influenced by foreign favourites. 

To those who desire to trace a continuity of aim running through 
the vicissitudes in the chequered story of the English nation, few 
periods will be of greater interest than the thirteenth century. We 
have seen how this epoch looked backward, so to speak, on the struggle 
of two centuries before ; and even more does it look forward to later 
contests, especially to the great civil war of the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, the demands made by Earl Simon’s party have a strangely 
modern sound. They call for the appointment of Ministers by the - 
great council of the nation, and for effective parliamentary control 
over the royal expenditure. Their ideas are well expressed in the 
words of one of the numerous political songs to which the excite- 
ment of the times gave rise, and which we quote from a spirited 
modern English version, given by Mr. York Powell, in his excellent 
History of England to 1509; 

“ The king that tries without advice to seek his people's weal 

Must often fail, he cannot know the wants and woes they feel ; 
The parliament must tell the king how he may serve them best, 
And he must see their wants fulfilled, and injuries redressed. 

A king should seek his people’s good, and not his own sweet will, 
Nor think himself a slave because men hold him back from ill; 


Think not it is the king’s good will that makes the law to be, 
For law is steadfast, and the king has no stability.” 


It will not be denied that these lines testify to a high degree of 
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political enlightenment in an age which has often been ignorantly 
represented as utterly barbarous and without any lessons for us. 

The title by which the civil contest of Henry III.’s reign is gene- 
rally known, the “ Baron’s War,” is somewhat misleading, as implying 
that the struggle was merely one between the Crown and the nobles, 
in which the people had little concern. Upholders of despotism have 
not been slow to take advantage of this incorrect designation to repre- 
sent Earl Simon as being only the leader of a selfish oligarchy which 
desired to curb the royal power merely in their own interest. No 
charge could be more utterly false. It is true that the objects of 
many of the greater barons were not very different from those stated ; 
but these nobles soon found out that Simon meant to throw himself 
on the support of the people, and that his aims were far different to 
theirs. And, in fact, when the war had actually broken out, most 
of the higher nobility either remained neutral or took the royal side. 
The followers of Simon de Montfort were the smaller barons, the 
clergy, and especially the citizens of London and the great towns. 
In a word, he was the champion of the democracy, in so far as we 
may use such a designation in speaking of the events of his time. 
It may be somewhat incorrect to style him, as some have called him, 
the “ father of the House of Commons,” seeing that the application 
of the representative principle to the national council was a gradual 
process which cannot in its entirety be ascribed to any one man; 
still, it is no error to say that Simon de Montfort had a larger share 
in the work than any other individual, even than Edward I., the 
greatest of English sovereigns. Knights of the shire had been 
summoned to Parliament as early as 1254; but it was Earl Simon 
who, after his victory at Lewes, first invited representatives of the 
towns to attend his great Parliament of 1265. And surely this 
measure alone would entitle him to a high rank among the great 
reformers of English history. 

The feelings of his followers, and the union in them of religious 
and democratic ideas, as in their successors, the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, are strikingly displayed in a stirring song com- 
posed by an Oxford friar to celebrate the triumph of the popular 
cause at Lewes : 


“ It is of Lewes fight I sing, give heed, give heed, I pray, 
For to that fight it is ye owe the peace ye have to-day ; 
If they had won who turned to flight so shamefully that morn, 
The very name of Englishmen had been a word of scorn. 
God's blessing on Earl Simon, his sons, and followers, Jight, 
Who put their lives in jeopardy, and fought a desperate fight, 
Because their hearts were moved to hear their English brethren groan, 
Beneath the hard taskmaster’s yoke, in thraldom and in dread ; 
Their freedom gone, their lives scarce spared, so evilly they sped, 
But at the last the Lord looked down, and saw his people’s pain, 
And sent a second Matthias to break their bonds in twain— 
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Who with his sons, so full of zeal for the law and for the right, 

Will never flinch a single inch before the tyrant’s might ; 

To Simon's faith and faithfulness alone our peace we owe, 

He raised the weak and hopeless, and made the proud to bow, 

He set the realm at one again, and brought the mighty low.” 

On asuperficial view the career of Simon may seem, like that of Harold, 
to have ended merely in overthrow, albeit glorious overthrow, as the 
triumph of Lewes was quickly followed by the disaster of Evesham. 
Mr. Freeman, however, has well remarked that, “on the hill of 
Evesham two men met as enemies whom history must rather look upon 
as fellow-workers.” Truly, it may be said that the mantle of Simon 
de Montfort fell upon Edward I., the patriotic sovereign in whose 
reign the Parliamentary constitution of England first definitely 
assumed something like its presentshape. But the form of represen- 
tative institutions is of little value when the spirit is lacking, and 
the battle was very far from being won yet. All through the four- 
teenth century, the struggle between absolutism and coustitutionalism 
was being waged in England, though it was not, except for one or 
two brief moments, brought to the issue of arms. We see ‘the 
national council, and especially its popular branch, winning, point by 
point, its liberties from the Crown, asserting its right to an effective 
control over the expenditure of the money it voted, punishing the 
sovereign’s evil advisers, and in two instances reviving its supreme 
privilege, dormant since the Norman conquest, of deposing an un- 
worthy king. 

The first of these cases, that of Edward II., is not of much con- 
stitutional importance, being the result of a conflict of personal 
interests, in which no great principle was involved. The deposition 
of Richard II., however, is one of the great landmarks in our history. 
Previous kings had exercised the reality of power to a far greater ex- 
tent than he was able to do, but none of them had so distinctly set 
himself above all law, or had put forward such outrageous pretensions 
to override the Constitution. Of Richard it might emphatically be 
said that, in his view, it was the “ king’s good-will that made the 
law to be,” and in the articles of accusation which were adopted as 
the grounds of his deposition by the great Parliament of 1399, we 
find exemplified, in considerable detail, both the theory and prac- 
tice of arbitrary power. The assertion of popular rights embodied 
in this revolution, entitles it to be regarded as one of the greatest 
steps in constitutional progress which the English nation had as yet 
made, and in many of its details it strikingly anticipates the events 
of three centuries later. Like the revolution of 1688, it was followed 
by the accession of a new dynasty, whose title rested avowedly on 
Parliamentary choice, and for the first half of the fifteenth century, 
England really had, under the rule of the House of Lancaster, a very 
fair approach to a constitutional Government in the most modern 
sense of the word. 
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The Lancastrian sovereigns were obliged, from the necessities of 
their position, to submit to the will of Parliament far more than 
either their predecessors or their successors for 200 years. The right 
of the representatives of the nation to control public expenditure 
was now, for the time, fully secured, and, more than that, in 1406, 
they obliged Henry IV. to submit to them the names of his coun- 
cillors ; and, finding the list to their satisfaction, they passed what 
we may, with but little straining of language, call a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry. For thirty years the practice of naming the royal 
council in Parliament continued, and surely no one can fail to recog- 
nise in it something more than the mere germ of the modern res- 
ponsible Cabinet Ministry. 

In fact, there seemed to be every prospect that the process of con- 
stitutional development would continue by gradual and peaceful 
means, and culminate in the full establishment of Parliamentary 
sovereignty as recognised at present. But the course of history was 
destined to be different. The Lancastrian monarchy proved unable 
to bear up against the disasters of the reign of Henry VI., and the 
civil war which ensued made an end, not only of the dynasty, but 
of the principles on which it had governed. The strife of the thir- 
teenth century was to be renewed under less happier auspices, and 
with a far different issue. And here we are conscious that we run 
counter to the general opinion of historians regarding the Wars of 
the Roses. Many consider them as a mere strife of noble factions, 
in which no constitutional principles were involved. Others, again, 
who see in them something more than this, are inclined, on the 
whole, to view the Yorkists as the most progressive and reforming 
of the two parties, and to regard their victory as beneficial to the 
country. 

It is admitted that the Lancastrian title was more constitutional 
than the Yorkist, from a modern point of view; for the former 
rested on the vote of Parliament, whilst the latter was founded on 
a notion of strict hereditary right, which had been unknown in 
England before, and which, by denying the validity of the deposi- 
tion of Richard II. in 1399, subverted the greatest privilege of the 
national council, a privilege dating from the earliest days of the 
English kingdom, which had never been questioned in theory even 
under the practically absolute rule of the Norman sovereigns. It is 
contended, however, that the unsettled state of the country during 
the latter part of the Lancastrian period proves that constitutional 
monarchy had broken down, had failed as an experiment unsuited 
to the needs of the country in its then existing condition ; and that 
what was most required was a strong, even though despotic, Govern- 
ment. And the geographical distribution of the parties in the 
contest is appealed to as furnishing a decisive proof that the most 
intelligent and civilised portions of the community favoured the 
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cause of the House of York. It cannot be denied that, from this 
point of view, we are confronted with some apparently strange 
anomalies in comparing this struggle with earlier and later ones. 
We find the citizens of London and the other large towns, who in 
the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries were foremost in the cause 
of popular liberty, supporting in the fifteenth century the party of 
hereditary right, while the Parliamentary title obtained its upholders 
among the rude population of Wales aud the North, who, two 
hundred years later, were the mainstay of Royalism. 

These circumstances certainly seem to lend some colour to the 
theory which would represent the Yorkist side as that of progress ; 
and it may be admitted that the reason which induced the towns 
to take that side was a desire for a firmer administration than the 
Lancastrians had been able to give, and that for the sake of 
greater peace and security they were willing to sacrifice constitu- 
tional liberty. The question still remains, however, whether they 
were wise and right in the course they took, a question very difficult 
to answer with any decision. It has been well said that liberty and 
order are two of the greatest blessings of human society, and when 
they appear to be incompatible, indulgence is due to those who take 
either side. It is too much the fashion with many writers to 
assume, as a matter of course, that, in such a case, liberty should 
always be sacrificed to order. The truth is, that the question is one 
of degree, and cannot be settled by any general rule. No one would 
say that a state of mere anarchy, such as England suffered from in 
Stephen’s reign, has any title to the name of liberty ; in fact, it was 
the rule of thousands of tyrants instead of one, and the strong and 
stern rule of Henry II. was unquestionably a great blessing to the 
country. 

This. case, however, supplies by no means an exact parallel to that 
of the Wars of the Roses, though it has sometimes been so repre- 
sented. It is a gross exaggeration to describe even the most 
disorderly period of Henry VI.’s reign as supplying more than the 
faintest shadow of the horrors of the twelfth century ; and there is 
every reason to believe that the evils which certainly existed might 
have been remedied in course of time, without the loss of constitu- 
tional government. It was just one of those cases in which a 
little patience is required in enduring ills for a time instead of 
flying to other and worse ones. If, then, we endeavour impartially 
to balance the loss and gain of the overthrow of the Lancastrian 
monarchy, we shall find it at least an arguable proposition that the 
former exceeded the latter. It is admitted that the country reaped 
no immediate advantage whatever from the change. The Yorkist 
sovereigns, whilst both in theory and practice despotic to a degree 
unknown for three centuries previously, were, in the matter of the 
administration of the law, not one whit superior to their prede- 
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cessors. Exactly the same complaints are made of the disorderly 
condition of large regions of the country, and of the difficulty of 
obtaining justice against powerful men under Edward IV. as under 
Henry VI. The Tudor despotism which succeeded the Yorkist 
tyranny did unquestionably give in many ways a stronger adminis- 
tration than had been known in England before, but against the 
gain to the country in this direction must be set the fearfully 
demoralising effects produced by the practical establishment of the 
principle, which for three centuries had been successfully resisted, 
that ‘the king’s good will made the law to be.” Such an utter 
prostitution of all legal and constitutional forms to serve the pur- 
poses of so vile a tyranny as was witnessed under the reigu of 
Henry VIII., certainly outweighed whatever superiority his govern- 
ment may have possessed over that of the lLancastrians in the 
maintenance of law and order ; a superiority which has in all pro- 
bability been often over-estimated. And again, it isa pure assumption 
to argue that, if constitutional monarchy had held its ground in the 
fifteenth century, the evils which are laid to its charge would have 
continued altogether unremedied. The Parliaments of the Lancastrian 
reigns were certainly not oblivious of their duties in this respect ; in 
fact, it is largely from their own complaints that we learn of the 
imperfect enforcement of the law in many districts, and such com- 
plaints, when attention is concentrated upon them, must necessarily 
give a somewhat exaggerated idea of the defects of the administra- 
tion as a whole. It must be remembered too, that the full rein 
allowed to the ventilation of such charges is in itself a proof of the 
great freedom of speech enjoyed under the Lancaster sovereigns, 
It may not be altogether owing to the improved state of the country 
that we owe less of such complaints under the Tudors. By this 
rule it would be easy to prove the superiority of almost any despotism 
over any free government. In fact, there is every reason to believe 
that Parliamentary government would in time have proved perfectly 
competent to grapple with the disorderly and anarchica! elements of 
' the country, the formidable prominence of which, in Henry VI.’s 
reign, arose from exceptional causes—the long minority of the 
king, and his incapacity after he came of age. The work might 
have been achieved with somewhat less rapidity, but the result 
would have been that we should have had quite as good order as 
under the Tudors without the many evils of their despotism ; the 
constitution would have settled on its present basis in the fifteenth 
century, instead of in the seventeenth—in a word, as far as we can 
see, the issue of the Wars of the Roses threw the cause of freedom 
in England back for two hundred years. 

We may, therefore, extend to the losing party in the struggle 
the sympathy which most readers will naturally feel with them. 
The contest certainly compares in many respects unfavourably with 
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both earlier and later ones. Treachery, selfishness, and cruelty were 
displayed on both sides in plenty, but certainly the Yorkists have by 
far the most to answer for on these counts, while nearly all the 
unselfish heroism and devotion that was exhibited was on the Lan- 
castrian side. The unfortunate Henry VI. was no doubt ill-suited 
to the age in which his lot was cast, but in personal character he 
was certainly far superior to the ordinary run of sovereigns; he had 
honestly tried to perform the duties of a constitutional monarch, 
and with better advisers he might have filled his position with credit, 
Of his suczessful rival, it may be said that he was, perhaps, the most 
detestable character that ever filled the English throne. For the 
combination of utter selfishness and licentiousness, with revolting 
cruelty, which Edward IV. exhibited, it would be hard to find a 
parallel. Bishop Stubbs truly says of him that ‘he was as a man 
vicious beyond anything that England had seen since the days of 
John, and more cruel and bloodthirsty than any king she had ever 
known.” He seems, in fact, to have combined the vices of the two 
last Stuarts. Macaulay has termed Charles II. and James II. 
Belial and Moloch; in Edward IV. we see the attributes of these 
evil deities united. 

It may be somewhat fanciful, but it is interesting to notice, that 
the distribution of parties in the fifteenth century—though it was, as 
we have seen, the reverse of that exhibited in both the thirteenth and 
the seventeenth—bears a striking analogy to that of our own day. 
We find Wales and the North of England on the side of freedom, 
London and the South on that of reaction. In the gallant stand 
made by the Welsh against Edward IV., we may trace the prototype, 
not of their support of another—and it must be admitted by no 
means so bad a—tyrant two centuries later, but of their present 
sturdy Radicalism ; whilst in the popularity of Edward in the city 
of London and the Home Counties we may discern an anticipation 
of the peculiarly base type of Toryism which now reigns supreme — 
there, and which sees in Mr. Balfour’s brutalities to his political . 
opponents only an excellent joke. 

In regarding the Lancastrians as the champions of the Parlia- 
mentary constitution, we are only following the example ef the 
patriots of the Stuart period. It was constantly to precedents 
drawn from the history of the first half of the fifteenth century that 
they appealed in support of their contention that they were demand- 
ing nothing new, but merely the ancient liberties of the country, 
a contention which many, whose historical researches have apparently 
begun with the Tudor period, have thought to refute by showing 
that the Crown then possessed all the powers, the exercise of which 
was complained of under the Stuarts, which nobody ever doubted. 
We may with good reason, therefore, contend that the Parliamentary 
party in the seventeenth century were the legitimate heirs of the 
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Lancastrians, and through them of the champions of freedom in the 
earlier struggles we have reviewed, even as far back as the Norman 
Conquest. 

There is no need to trace in detail the connection between the 
armed strife of the Stuart reigns, and the more peaceful contests of 
later days. The substantial historical continuity of English parties 
from this time downwards is generally admitted, and hardly needs any 
long demonstration ; what we have been endeavouring to establish 
is that the same principle holds good for more remote periods also. 

Let us, however, in conclusion, take a glance at the fortunes of 
our kinsmen across the Atlantic, who have every whit as full a title 
to share in the memories of our early history as we ourselves. It is 
only carrying the line of thought which we have been pursuing a 
little further to say that the strife of the eleventh, the thirteenth, 
the fifteenth, and the seventeenth centuries was waged in arms again 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth on the further side of the ocean. 
The cause of the Americans in the War of Independence was, as the 
popular party in England felt, essentially the same as their own. 
Fox and Burke truly described the colonists as contending for 
“Whig principles,” and entertained a well-founded apprehension 
that if the liberties of America were overthrown, those of England 
herself would be exposed to serious peril. 

Even more striking is the parallel between the struggle of the 
seventeenth century and the greatest civil war of modern times, the 
most stupendous, and, it is to be hoped, the last contest between 
English-speaking men. The contending parties were in many cases 
the actual descendants of Puritans and Cavaliers, the Northern States 
originally having been mainly peopled by the former, and the Southern 
ones by the latter. The objects at issue are also essentially the 
same; in the one case it was the rights of Parliament against the 
Crown and the aristocracy ; on the other, the principles of demo- 
cracy against an oligarchy which boasted that it rested on the 
corner-stone of slavery. The length of either contest was, curiously 
enough, almost identical ; in both cases, moreover, success at first 
seemed to incline to the side which ultimately proved the loser, and 
both had the same final result. Regarding this as the last act in 
the great drama which we have been surveying, it is interesting to 
notice that it wants only a year of a period of eight centuries from 
the temporary downfall of English freedom at Senlac to the great 
triumph of democracy in the New World. 

R. Seymour Lone. 





HEREDITARY PEERS AND PRACTICAL 
POLITICS. 


‘‘Tr we lived from childhood with a boa-constrictor,” Rousseau is 
made to say in one of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, ‘‘ we should 
think it was no more a monster than a canary bird.” ‘That, in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century, the abolition of the 
hereditary principle in legislation should be a matter of argument in 
our country, can be explained only in the light of the truth thus 
tersely expressed. It is nearly two hundred and fifty years since 
the ‘‘ right divine of kings to govern wrong” was destroyed on the 
field of Naseby, a century has passed since the contrary principle, 
Vox populi, vox dei, became the foundation-stone of the new 
England across the seas, and yet the right to legislate by the 
accident of birth is still patiently tolerated, if not actually conceded 
by the nation. 

After years of struggle, the great bulk—not yet the whole—of the 
people are enfranchised. They have the power of sending to the 
House of Commons those whom they consider will best carry out 
their wishes. The power is not yet absolute, perhaps; it is 
hampered by the restrictions of the Registration laws, and the 
expenses of elections, and weakened by plural voting. But, 
practically speaking, the democracy has its destiny, so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, in its own hands. There is a 
second chamber, however, having nothing in accordance with this . 
state of things; a second chamber which is the same now that 
about six million of men exercise the franchise as in the days of 
the freehold franchise and rotten boroughs. Every member of this 
second chamber has a veto upon the decisions of men directly 
elected by the people, and, with few exceptions, this veto is acquired 
as a birthright; the exceptions being the Lords Spiritual, 
two Archbishops and twenty-four Bishops, and the three Law 
Lords, appointed to administer the judicial business of the House as 
the highest Court of Appeal. The sixteen Scotch Representative 
Peers, and the twenty-eight Irish Peers are not exceptions as their 
name would imply. They are elected at the beginning of every 
Parliament by the Scotch and Irish Peerage, whose legislative 
privileges were lost when the union between Scotland and England 
took place, but whose votes are, of course, still derived by hereditary 
right. In discussing the abolition of the hereditary principle in 
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legislation, I mean, therefore, the abolition of the House of Lords, as 
at present constituted. 

Allthe natural forces of the world, all the political tendencies of 
the time, are in antagonism to this principle; yet it survives passing 
years, becoming ever the weaker perhaps, but still continuing a living 
feature in our constitution. In what does the attractiveness of the 
principle consist; where is the redeeming feature or the saving 
grace by which it has escaped extinction? To all our political 
teachers the hereditary principle in legislation has appeared incapable 
of defence on any grounds of logic or reason. Nor can it be 
contended that the course of modern scientific inquiry is more 
favourable to its claims, although, superficially, the doctrine of 
heredity may appear to give them some countenance. That there 
is some truth in this doctrine it is not for the present writer to deny. 
It may even be admitted in the words of Mr. Francis Galton, the 
writer who has done most to popularise the subject, that “a man’s 
natural abilities are derived by inheritance under exactly the same 
limitations as are the form and physical feature of the whole organic 
world.” We may agree with him in thinking that ‘“‘it would be 
quite practicable to produce a highly gifted race of men by judicious 
marriages during several consecutive generations.” But Mr. Galton 
would never think of seeking support for his two principal theses in 
the -operation of the hereditary principle in legislation. Even its 
warmest admirers would hesitate to describe the hereditary peerage 
asa highly gifted race of men; and if more judicious marriages 
made them so in the future, their right to be the law-givers of their 
generation might still be objected to on political grounds. 

The fact—as fact it is, if Mr. Galton’s figures are accurate—that 
three hundred English families have produced a thousand distin- 
guished men, does not in any way impugn the right of a people to 
‘make the laws which they agree to obey. If sexual selection 
finds proper scope, poets may be able to bequeath the poetical 
faculty, musicians their delicate touch and tender ear, orators 
their resonant voice and earnest mien, but the bequest from 
father to son of legislative power can never be reconciled to the 
principles of popular self-government. There can, therefore, be no 
possible antagonism between the new science of Darwinism and the 
old truth of Radicalism. 

In truth, the hereditary principle in legislation is seldom defended 
by any appeal to scientific doctrine. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that that principle did not have its inception in any belief that 
character was a matter of bequest and inheritance. The House of 
Lords cannot be regarded as the outcome of scientific knowledge 
among the Normans. “ In the constitution of the House of Lords,” 
writes Professor Freeman in The Growth of the Constitution, “ I can 
see nothing mysterious and wonderful; its hereditary character 
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came in, like other things, step by step, by accident rather than by 
design.” As we all know, hereditary right was not the basis of the 
Saxon Parliament: as its name implied, the Witenagemot was an 
assembly of the wisest men, although, as to the particular method 
by which they were chosen, history is dubious or silent. It is clear, 
however, that primarily every freeman was by birthright a legislator. 
So long as each county, or each province, had its ‘‘ assembly of the 
wise,” it was a right kept alive by constant exercise. It was only 
with the downfall of the Heptarchy, end the unification of the King- 
dom, that the right fell into disuse. In the centralisation of govern- 
ment popular power disappeared. The larger the Kingdom, the 
greater grew the distance of the Witenagemot’s meeting- place from 
the freeman’s home. ‘“ His part inthe shire-moot,” writes Mr. J. R. 
Green in Zhe History of the English People, “was necessarily less 
than in his own mark-moot; his share in the general deliberations 
of the realm dwindled to nothing. There was no election of dele- 
gates; the freeman appeared in person or not at all.” Only men of 
fortune could afford the heavy expense of travel, and the “ wisdom ” 
of the assembly became synonymous with wealth, which in turn 
represented so much land. Thus, in the words of the historian, the 
old English democracy passed into an oligarchy of the closest kind. 
There was still, however, no evidence of the growth of the hereditary 
principie, although a long step had been taken towards its intro- 
duction. After the downfall of the Saxon democracy, there spon- 
taneously arose a sort of feudalism, which was afterwards to find full 
development under the Norman Kings. Of this feudalism the 
hereditary legislature was the natural outgrowth, given “the accident” 
of the distance of the Parliament from the homes of its original 
members to which Professor Freeman refers. During the first two 
or three reigns, all the tenants under the crown were summoned by 
the general warrants of the sheriff to Parliament; then the practice 
of summoning Barons by particular warrants was adopted by the 
King. In the course of time it is presumed that only the King’s 
warrant was responded to, and those who received it gradually 
acquired the hereditary privilege of sitting in Parliament, the 
privilege descending to their eldest sons with the land upon which 
it was founded. When Simon de Montfort, in the hour of his 
triumph, summoned two citizens from every borough to Parliament 
and thus became the father of the House of Commons, the hereditary 
principle had become firmly engrafted in the Constitution, although 
only thirty-three earls and barons consented to sit with the patriotic 
earl at Westminster. 

Some people profess a feeling of veneration for the hereditary 
Chamber induced by an affection for its antiquity. ‘The founders 
of the House of Lords,” writes Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘“‘ were greedy 
and ferocious dragoons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. They 
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were all alike, they took everything they could carry, they burned, 
harried, violated, tortured, and killed, until everything English was 
brought to the verge of ruin. Such, however, is the illusion of 
antiquity and wealth, that decent and dignified men, now existing, 
boast their descent from these filthy thieves, who showed a far juster 
conviction of their own merits, by assuming for their types the swine, 
goat, jackal, leopard, wolf, and snake, which they severally resembled.” 
The very fact that the hereditary Chamber is older than the House 
of Commons—although until the reign of Edward III. neither house 
had a separate existence—is sometimes urged in its favour. 

It is possible to understand, perhaps, the state of mind which in 
political institutions regards old age as a merit. Yet, surely, know- 
ledge of the history of the House of Lords must considerably abate 
this reverent emotion ; by the very vicissitudes which it has undergone, 
it is impossible to quote the hereditary principle as an instance of the 
survival of the fittest. ‘‘In its numbers, its composition, and its 
influence,” says Sir Erskine May, “it is difficult to recognise its 
identity with the ‘ great council’ of a former age.” With the rise 
of the House of Commons the hereditary Chamber gradually fell 
from its high estate; in every real contest with popular right and 
natural talent the hereditary principle lost the balance of power. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century it had become so little 
necessary or useful to the Government of the country, that, for eleven 
prosperous years, the hereditary principle in legislation ceased to 
exist. 

We have said that the hereditary principle cannot be said to have 
survived because it was the fittest, in view of the constant encroach- 
ment it has suffered from the advance of popular autonomy. The words 
are true in another sense. According to Sir Bernard Burke, of the 
English dukedoms created before the end of the reign of Charles II., 
only three now exist, while of the many earldoms and baronies created 
by the Normans, the Plantagenets, and the Tudors, all have vanished 
with the exception of eleven. In the first year of George III. the 
number of peers—including the bishops—amounted to one hundred 
and ninety-eight. At the present time there are about five hundred 
and thirty peers holding seats by hereditary right. In the method by 
which this great increase has been effected we see the degradation 
of the hereditary principle, which, according to the political anti- 
quarians, we are to preserve, if only as the sign and symbol of 
England’s historic past.. We learn from the pages of Stubbs that at 
the beginning of the third George’s reign ‘the creation of peers 
having become an ‘expedient for increasing the influence of the 
Crown and the strength of parties, was freely resorted to by succes- 
sive ministries.” Thus Lord North, who shares with the king the 
infumy of the war with the American colonies, took into his keep- 
ing the consciences of thirty gentlemen in exchange for coronets. 
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William Pitt, thinking it was no misfortune that he was a younger 
son, refused a seat in the House, upon which his father by entering 
had conferred honour. When Prime Minister, he honoured the 
hereditary peerage so little that he added as many as possible to its 
members. As peerage maker Pitt is without a parallel. In eight 
years he created between sixty and seventy peers, most of whom were 
ths rewarded for the parliamentary support they had given to the 
Minister. This support did not always take the shape of votes 
actually recorded in the division lobbies. Many of them had nomi- 
nated as members for their pocket boroughs the political friends of 
Pitt. In one of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels ‘‘ the borough-mon- 
gering of our own times” is spoken of as one of the principal 
sources of the English peerage. Discredited as the hereditary 
principle was by the base uses to which it had been put, its 
power was placed in the utmost jeopardy during the crisis 
of the Reform period. Had Earl Grey carried out the 
threat of overcoming the resistance io Reform by a _ whole- 
sale creation of new peers, the hereditary principle would have 
received a shock from which its prestige could never have recovered. 
Although Parliamentary reform put an end to borough-mongering, 
the degradation of the peerage has continued. With few honour- 
able exceptions, the peers whose election-—to use the court phrase— 
has taken place during the Queen’s reign, have owed their seats as 
hereditary legislators to every cause but their intellectual eminence 
or distinguished merit. Merchant princes and wealthy parvenus 
whose ‘‘ eminence ” consists in the number of the ‘ millions ” it has 
been their merit to amass—form the bulk of the accessions. I say 
nothing of the soldiers and sailors, who have exchanged the field of 
battle for the arena of statesmanship, for, while errant ministries 
wage useless war, we must reward their instruments of slaughter. 
Much as we may detest militarism, successful generalship may be 
thought more worthy of honour than territorial intimidation and * 
unscrupulous electioneering, to which many more of our modern 
peers owe their hereditary rights. In the periods of Tory domina- 
tion during the past fifty years, the peerage was always prostituted 
in most shameless fashion to party ends. Lord Beaconsfield had 
more than once expressed his contempt for the House, and it was 
therefore only in accordance with his true feelings that, from 1874 
to 1880, he should put it to the most contemptible uses. Sir John 
Pakington and Col. Wilson Patten became Lord Bampton and Lord 
Winmarleigh, because at the General Election of 1874, as the sequel 
to the Ballot Act, they lost their pocket-boroughs. In 1876, the 
electioneering services of the Sturts in Dorsetshire, and the 
Tollemaches, were rewarded by the baronies of Alington and 
Tollemache. It was as an acknowledgment of similar services that 
the Tories *lave bestowed peerages upon (among others) the Ormsby- 
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Gores, the Gerards, and the Howes. In the troublous times of 
Feudalism, the nobility did, in some fashion, personify what were 
then regarded as most worthy of respect, strength of arm and 
skill in war. At times their pretensions were put to practical 
proof, and in an age when force was a sovereign remedy, the 
leadership of society naturally fell into the hands of men who could 
bring most forces into the field. It may be said that as the power 
of the purse has taken the place of the power of the sword, as the 
“master” with his myriad of employés is the nineteenth century proto- 
type of the lord with his throng of retainers, so feudal servitude, on 
the part of the mass of men, has given way only to commercial enslave- 
ment. But if the hereditary peerage were not hopelessly out of 
harmony with our age, it would surely be representative of its 
literature, art, and science, although, as Mr. Galton would admit, 
literary, artistic, or scientific skill would be much more difficult of 
hereditary transmission than the physical prowess and warlike temper- 
ament of the feudal lord. Yet when Lord Rosebery was making to 
his House those overtures for reform which it so scornfully rejected, 
his ingenuity could not find more of its members of any distinc- 
tion in literature, art, or science, than could be counted on the 
hand. 

The modern peerage has generally been the apotheosis of “ filthy 
lucre ;” and the “ gilded chamber” now owes most of its grandeur to 
the gaudy plumes of the oof-bird. But it could not be forgotten— 
for, in considering the relation of the hereditary principle to practical 
politics, the fact is of the first importance—that the House of Lords 
is still a great agrarian institution. As it was in the beginning, so 
now, property in land is the basis of hereditary privilege. Chiefly 
by virtue of the political influence it brings, the possession of many 
acres has been the royal road, the short cut to the Valhalla of their 
sordid ambition. The plutocracy has gained admission to the 
privileged Chamber by buying up the lands of the aristocracy. 
While the hereditary principle prevails, and while it is thus dependent 
upon the possession of land (it may be pointed out in passing) the 
earth-hunger of the uncoroneted Croesus would largely prevent that 
general diffasion of land which is expected to result from the 
establishment of free trade in land. As an example in point, it may 
be mentioned, that, on coming to London, Mr. Lloyd, the banker, 
was landless; when he was created Lord Overstone it was as the 
possessor of over 30,000 acres. With the exception of about thirty, 
all the existing peers are landowners, sharing among them over 
fifteen million acres of the nation’s territory, and receiving an amount 
estimated at nearly thirteen millions sterling in rent. 

Against this dead weight of landed power, there can be placed, 
as I have said, singularly little political ability. Aska method of 
preserving the qualities of statesmanship hereditary lecslation is a 
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monstrous failure. Political cbility of the highest kind finds its 
way into the House of Commons; it does not enter the House of 
Lords by right of primogeniture. Considering the composition of 
the Chamber, formed on the hereditary principle, Bagehot—Con- 
servative as he is in many respects—was right in declaring that “ it 
would be a standing miracle if such a Chamber possessed knowledge 
of its age superior to the other men of the age; if it possessed a 
superior or supplemental knowledge; if it descried what they did 
not discern, and saw truly that which they saw indeed, but saw 
untruly.” So much for the pretension that the operation of the 
hereditary principle provides us with a second Chamber, containing 
‘‘the collective wisdom of the nation.” It has been well said that 
the best cure for admiration of the House of Lords is to see it. 
With rare exceptions those who inherit legislative duties are natur- 
ally unsuited to legislative business, On his visit to England, 
Emerson, observing that only a score of members were present in 
the House of Lords, asked, “‘ Where are they?” ‘ At home on 
their estates,” was the reply, “devoured by ennui, or in the Alps, 
or up the Rhine, in the Hartz mountains, or in Egypt, or in India, 
on the Ghauts.” Or on the: race-course (the friend might have 
added), at the gaming table, at the opera, or at Hurlingham engaged 
in the noble sport of pigeon-shooting, anywhere or everywhere, in 
short,except in the study or the Senate, to which, under the theory 
of the British Constitution, providence has called them. Could 
there be a greater satire upon the hereditary principle in legislation, 
than to see the House of Peers, assembled to the number of three 
(for three form a quorum) at half-past four o'clock, and adjourning at 
a quarter to five ? 

Tory writers and speakers in their defence of the hereditary 
House, sometimes refer to its ‘‘ great traditions.” It would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting if these gentlemen would descend from the 
generality to the detail ; these traditions do not seem to find a place 
in history. Across the centuries, the records of the House of Lords 
are barren of a single great achievement, are wanting in a single 
bright page. The hereditary principle has secured nothing more 
than the succession of exploded errors, old time prejudices and class 
feeling: scarcely ever the succession of great talents or generous 
ideas, Of the hereditary peers it may be said in the words of Froude, 
that “the forms of the father’s thought were the forms of the son’s, 
and the descendant was occupied in treading the same footsteps as 
his ancestor.” There are a few—a very few—exceptions, it is true, 
just as there are oases in the desert. But neither the self-sacrifice of 
a Sydney, the earnestness of a Camden, nor the liberalism of a Russell 
can leaven the lump of tyranny and oppression which condoned the 
crimes of the Stuarts, carried on the devastation of Ireland, caused 
the loss of America, and plunged into useless wars with France. 
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With all its power and prestige, its unlimited privileges and count- 
less advantages, the hereditary order has produced the meagrest 
results. Not a statesman, not an orator, not even a soldier or a 
sailor of the first rank. The giants of other days, Pitt—even the 
second Pitt was a younger son—Fox, Burke, Canning, sprang from 
the unprivileged ranks ; they are known by commoners’ names. In 
our own time Lord Beaconsfield laughed at the claims of long des- 
cent and proved that beside intellect pedigree was of no account, 
and, by Mr. Gladstone’s side, the peers who get into Cabinets because 
of the name and the property they inherit are the puniest pigmies. 
With the highest culture of the day at their command, with a life- 
time’s leisure at their disposal, with an audience ready to listen to 
what they have to say, the political mediocrity not to say incom- 
petency of the peers and their sons must be fatal to all respect for 
the hereditary principle. That principle must naturally excite the 
raillery and the ridicule of the great writers and thinkers. Their 
claims to the peerage, as I have remarked, have been almost entirely 
overlooked, and the time is passing when it is an honour they would 
accept. That Alfred Tennyson should have consented to take the 
title of a Lord, excited only pity and sorrow among his admirers, and 
of the general disrespect into which hereditary honours have at last 
deservedly fallen, another sign is to be found in the keen pleasure 
Mr. Gladstone’s consistent refusal of a coronet gave to the people. 

Very briefly need I refer to the misdeeds of the Peers in the pre- 
sent, when they have come into contact with a people striving to 
carry out their views of right and justice. By this time, the story 
should be a fairly familiar one. It should be known, that the hered- 
itary principle in legislation has been a cloak covering a. multitude 
of sins in society and government. It should be known, how, by 
the operation of that principle, the people could obtain political 
rights only on the brink of revolution, how for years it outlawed 
Catholics and Jews from the Constitution, and imposed all sorts of 
disabilities upon Dissenters, how it maintained savage sentences for 
the punishment of trivial offences, and effectually retarded the spread 
of education, how, in short, it has baffled the statesman’s brightest 
hopes, and driven reformers to despair. And of the shameful use. 
the Peers have made of their legislative power in enriching their 
class, in maintaining their monopoly of the soil which God gave to 
all—what can be said? We have seen how the House of Lords is 
a house of landlords, and to expect that it should have been any- 
thing but the bitter enemy of agrarian reform, would be to expect 
grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. 

Every one who has read Victor Hugo’s By the King’s Command 
will remember Gymplane’s speech in the House of Peers. The 
passionate denunciation, the fierce rhetoric of that speech were doubt- 
less inspired by the great poet’s study of the iniquitous crimes com- 
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mitted by the hereditary legislators against the happiness of the 
English people. He had learned how the Peers had converted them- 
selves from landholders into landowners—there isan essential difference 
in the two words ; how they had ridded themselves of the conditions 
under which they held the land by the feudal system ; how, owning 
the land they had relieved themselves of the taxation, amounting to 
four shillings in the pound, imposed upon them in lieu of military 
service. 

That the hereditary principle in legislation has enriched a class 
at the expense of the nation; that it has contributed practically 
nothing to statesmanship and policy ; that it is the relic of an age 
having nothing else in common with the Nineteenth Century—these 
are self-evident truths, unquestioned platitudes. Yet with the ex- 
ception of short periods of popular excitement following some un- 
usually flagrant example of hereditary statesmanship the continuance 
of this principle is passively permitted by the people. Some Radicals 
justify this attitude of acquiescence by declaring that the hereditary 
peers now know that they retain their powers only on condition that 
they do not use them, that the institution is dying of inanition, and 
that forcibly to cut short its life would be an almost impossible opera- 
tion. This view surely springs from what I am compelled to describe 
as a deficient power of perception, and a perverted sense of proportion. 
After ail, greatly as the House of Lords has fallen in moral power 
and political importance, it is but its greater crimes against the 
common welfare, and the bigger blunders in legislation which excite 
general attention. There is no clarion voice to proclaim on the 
house-tops the mischief—comparatively small, but absolutely great 
—which the hereditary legislators do in emasculating and mutilat- 
ing the useful legislation of the House of Commons. To their action 
may be applied the words of Bastiat who, speaking of political 
economy, said there was the seen and the unseen. When the hered- 
itary peerage strangles a great act of Liberal statesmanship such 
as a Franchise Bill, it is seen by the whole people; what is not 
seen, is the effect which fear of the House of Lords has upon the 
mind of a popular Minister in framing Liberal measures, and con- 
_Sequently, upon the legislation of the House of Commons. Though 
the Upper House seldom has the courage to reject—for that would 
arouse public opinion—it often “amends ” a Bill to its most serious 
detriment. Much as the representative chamber, therefore, may 
have increased its authority at the cost of the hereditary chamber, 
the veto of the latter is still like a sword of Damocles hanging over 
the neck of every reform. That being so, can we be content to go 
on our way formulating great programmes of reform and building 
political castles in the air? ‘ We sit planning predecents and weigh- 
ing the importance of our various reforms,” recently remarked Lord 
Rosebery, ‘‘like children playing on Vesuvius when the seismograph 
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predicts an immediate eruption.” Lord Rosebery is a shrewd in- 
terpreter of the feelings of his peers, and at the same time a 
cautious politician. If he is apprehensive regarding the prospects 
of legislative reform while the hereditary principle prevails, what 
should be the position of those who think much larger changes have 
been too long delayed? To me, therefore, the abolition of the 
hereditary principle in legislation appears to be a question of 
practical politics rather than of abstract philosophy. In my judg- 
ment, all who value political and social progress, are called upon by 
the necessities of their creed to abandon their laissez-faire attitude 
towards it once for all. The time of grace has gone by. The 
peers have made it pretty clear that they have no intention of sur- 
rendering their hereditary privilege in the interest of the Upper 
House. In 1884 Lord Rosebery asked them to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the subject of its constitution, but even 
this tentative proposal was rejected by a large majority. Nor 
could Lord John Russell in his day persuade the House of Lords 
to pass a Bill having for its object the creation of life peerages. 
Only once has it consented to a curtailment of its monstrous privi- 
leges, and that was some twenty years ago, when peers were de- 
prived of the right to vote by proxy. The gilded youth and the 
dyspeptic valetudinarians have now to forsake the racecourse and 
their other haunts of pleasure for St. Stephen’s when they would 
baulk the wishes of the people and undo the work of statesmen. 
For this concession I suppose every one at that time was duly grate- 
ful, but the time for half measures, such as the limitation of the 
right of veto which Mr. Bright once suggested, or an infusion of life 
peers, which Lord John Russell proposed, has gone by. Nothing less 
than the abolition of the principle of primogeniture in legislation 
can satisfy an enfranchised democracy. 

It would be a destructive measure, I admit, and in my opinion 
the House of Lords needs only destructive treatment. It is for 
those who think a second chamber is necessary in a democratic 
country to suggest the constructive measure by which the destructive 
one could be followed. They might find it in the system of life 
peerages, if so they would be but following the precedent set when 
the hereditary right to administer as well as make the laws was 
destroyed. As the judicial functions of the House were transferred 
to distinguished lawyers, chosen to sit within it for life without any 
hereditary right, so its legislative functions might be transferred in 
the same way to distinguished legislators, or the members of the second 
chamber might be elected—following the model of the American 
Senate, for not even Lord Salisbury has expressed his admiration 
for the second chambers of our colonies—either directly by the con- 
stituencies or indirectly by the House of Commons. But whatever 
course is favoured does not touch the purpcse of this paper. Many 
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Radicals disagree as to what is to take the place of the hereditary 
peerage or as to whether anything is to take the place of it, but 
they are all agreed as to its abolition. 

The constitutional difficulty of carrying out this measure, which 
scares a few politicians, does at first sight seem formidable. Every 
Act of Parliament must receive the sanction of Sovereign, Lords, 
and Commons. Turning a deaf ear as they do, to all suggestions 
of reform, how can it be hoped that the hereditary peers will sanc- 
tion their own abolition? Surely, it is said, nothing short of a 
revolution can accomplish that. If this were true it would be a 
monstrous satire upon our Constitution, inasmuch as it could not be 
changed in any way that the people will. If this were true we 
should have to face the revolution to abolish the Peers. But 
examine the argument carefully, and it is found to be a mere piece 
of political pedantry. It is by the power of the Crown to create 
peerages that the exclusive privilege of the aristocracy has been 
undermined, and by that power it could be overthrown. LEarl Grey 
threatened to increase greatly their number if the Peers threw out 
the first Reform Bill a second time—and as we know, he had the 
King’s consent to this measure in his pocket when he made the 
threat. The Peers then relented; if they proved more obdurate in 
their last resistance to popular Government, the Prime Minister of 
the day could copy Earl Grey’s example. He would only have to 
create a number of fresh peers in order to sign the death-warrant 
of the whole. Bearing in mind Mr. Gladstone’s action when the 
House of Lords rejected the Bill abolishing purchase in the Army, 
it would not be the first time that its opposition would be overcome 
by a constitutional expedient. Owing their seats—with few ex- 
ceptions—to the favour of the Crown, conveyed through the Prime 
Minister in past years, the Peers would be hoist on their own 
petard. 

With the abolition of the hereditary principle in legislation a new 
era of reform would be inaugurated. At the present time legislators’ 
delay, no less than the law’s delay, is the subject of general com- 
plaint. .The introduction of the closure into the House of Commons 
has not silenced the complaint; nothing short of a large devolution 
of its businéss probably will. But the fault does not lie wholly in 
the House of Commons. Great changes have been made for the 
better during the past fifty years, but any catalogue of the actions 
of the House, of Lords during that period will show us how much 
more would have been accomplished had it not been for the here- 
ditary principle. Any scheme for the facilitation of the business of 
the nation is a delusion and a snare, which stops short of eliminat- 
ing that principle from the Constitution. The House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, will always have it in its power to waste 
whole sessions of the time of the House of Commons. The hereditary 
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principle in government may be tolerated because it has become 
harmless ; the hereditary principle in legislation should be abolished, 
because by its very being it always has the power of doing evil. 

The demand for the abolition of the hereditary peerage can, of 
course, be placed on a still higher plane than that of convenience and 
expediency. The aristocracy, it has been well said, as incorporated 
by law, degrades life for the unprivileged classes. The old reverence 
for mere rank and titles is passing away. But while the aristocracy 
retains the right to mar the legislation of the country, to veto or 
mutilate the decisions of the people’s representatives, there is a 
reality about its pretensions which cannot be gainsaid. If the here- 
ditary right to legislate is abolished, with it will disappear these 
arrogant assumptions. We might not grudge them their titles; the 
aristocracy of France, disinherited of political privileges, still keep 
them, and no one is the worse for the circumstance. Deprived of 
hereditary privilege the peers would be equal before the law to all 
men, with no more influence in politics than character and ability 
rightly give, unless that which wealth and property exercise is also 
considered. Those among them really deserving the legislative 
functions with which their birth has entrusted them would doubtless 
find their way into the popular assembly; and some among them— 
to their honour be it said—would rejoice at their change of destiny. 
But it would then be recognised that not even the blood of all the 
Howards should weigh one hair’s breadth against the people’s choice 
or the people’s voice. It would then be recognised that the tools of 
our time, of legislation as of everything else, belong to those who can 
best handle them, It would then be recognised—quoting again 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—that while “we must have kings, and we 
must have nobles, Nature provides such in every society—only let 
us have the real instead of the titular. Let us have our leading 
and our inspiration from the best. The chief is the chief all the 
world over, only not his cap and his plume.” 


FREDERICK DOoLMAN. 





THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE OF 
THE EMPIRE IN THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH CENTURY. 


THERE, is, perhaps, no finer passage in Livy than that in which he 
represents the effects at Rome of the news of the battle of Cannae, and 
it is with an evident feeling of national pride he tells us that, not- 
withstanding the losses suffered by the Roman army, and the reported 
revolt of many of the allies, no one made mention of peace. Rome, 
under the Republic, never seemed so great as when tried by ad- 
versity ; then all that was noble in the Roman character was brought 
out, and there was a firmness and an energy which rose above every 
difficulty, and which carried her to ultimate victory. For upwards 
of six centuries Italy was not again violated by a foreign enemy, 
till she was invaded by Alaric and his Goths. Twice they besieged 
Rome, but were bought off. Ona third occasion they easily took 
the city, which they pillaged, carrying away untold treasure. The 
Rome of that day was evidently not the Rome of the earlier period, 
and it is hard to find a noble trait in the Rome of Honorius; all 
virtue, all honour, and all energy would seem to have gone, and 
there was very little effort made to oppose Alaric, or afterwards to 
retrieve the humiliation or the losses which Rome had suffered, and 
she never really rose from her prostration. History seems to teach 
us that it is well nigh impossible to subdue a nation, which, how- 
ever small, is yet healthy and vigorous, and that the causes of a 
nation’s fall are to be found in its internal decay, in the loss of 
political and social virtue, rather than in the invasion of a foreign 
enemy. Greece—we may almost say Athens alone—baffled the in- 
numerable hosts of the Persians, but at a subsequent period fell 
before the small kingdom of Macedonia, and Rome, that had resisted 
the disciplined veterans of Hannibal, and had herself subdued so 
many powerful nations, was yet unable to repel the rude hordes of 
Alaric. No doubt in either case the immediate occasion of the 
nation’s overthow was the invasion by a foreign enemy, but the 
true cause is to be found in the internal weakness, which rendered 
the nation unable to resist the invasion, and no account of a nation’s 
fall can be satisfactory which does not consider both these factors, 
the moral, social, and political degradation of a nation, quite as much 
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as the invasion by a fereign enemy. To say, however, as Mr. Hodgkin 
does, that a nation must have fulfilled her day and accomplished her 
work, is a very easy, but certainly a very vague and most unsatisfactory, 
way of accounting for a nation’s fall. We too firmly believe in 
** God in History,” but we also believe that man is a most important 
factor in carving out his own destiny, whether as an individual or 
in his national relations. But the weakness which, in the fourth 
century, exposed Rome to foreign invasion, was not sudden 
weakness ; it was the result of causes which had been iong in 
operation, which had begun under the Republic, and even earlier, 
and had grown with the Empire. 

Throughout the whole period of her history Rome had been 
wanting in that unity and sympathy between the different classes 
of society in which the strength of a nation really rests. The 
earlier constitution of Rome was based on the patriarchal govern- 
ment of the patrician families. These families maintained their 
exclusiveness, and secured the principal offices, even after those had 
been thrown open to the plebs, while they possessed the greater 
part of the landed property in spite of repeated agrarian laws. It 
was in this inequality of social rank, as well as of the rights of 
suffrage, and the separation of the classes with their essentially 
different interests, that brought -about those social wars which, under 
Marius and Cinna, Drusus and Sulla, saddened the later years of 
the Republic. 

These wars, and the proscriptions that followed, only embittered 
the rancour of parties, and necessitated a change in the form of 
government. The constitution of Rome under the Republic wanted 
elasticity ; it was too narrow, too limited in its character. It was 
not successful in the government of Rome, even as a country town 
on the Tiber ; and now that she had extended her conquests, and 
was called to govern with something of that vigour which had led 
her to victory, and with wisdom adapted to her more important 
position, the Republic was utterly inadequate to the task. She could 
not bring herself to dispense with those constitutional forms which 
were only fitted for a limited territory ; and the Empire, with its 
stronger grasp of power and its wider scope, seems to have been a 
necessity. The establishment of the Empire may have been full of 
hope, and notwithstanding the action of Brutus and his fellow- 
conspirators, we may well believe that there were many who looked 
on the Empire as the only solution of a very difficult problem. 
Cicero, in his De Republica, points out the advantages of a limited 
monarchy. ‘The book appeared in 51 B.C., two years before Cesar 
had been appointed Dictator, and though it had been written in 
favour of Pompey, its arguments were equally applicable to Cesar, 
and no doubt had some influence in deciding his course. Two years 
later, in 49 B.c., when Cesar was in Spain, two letters were 
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addressed to him, said to have been written by Sallust.! These 
letters are an earnest appeal to Cvesar to seize the reins of govern- 
ment, and to save Rome by delivering her from the rule of the 
oligarchs. 

If we may accept these writings as representing the views of an 
important party in the State, the popular party as distinguished 
from the oligarchs, it will appear that a change was seen to be in- 
evitable, and that change in the direction of a military despotism. 
But there was unfortunately little to justify the hopes that may 
have been entertained. It is very doubtful if, under the circum- 
stances, it had been possible to have realised such a Utopia as 
had been described by Cicero. Had the Emperors been able to 
remodel the forms of the constitution, or to have created new forms 
with fuller and freer representation of the people, their government 
might have been an inestimable benefit, but the elements with which 
they had to deal were difficult to control, while they themselves had 
no adequate sense of the importance of their office or of the dignity 
of their position. The evils which had shown themselves in the later 
days of the Republic continued to exist in an even aggravated form, 
while others were added which are perhaps inseparable from a 
military despotism, such as the Empire really was. It may have 
been the consequence of the unsettled and degraded state of affairs, 
but it was not less a great evil, that the men who were raised to 
power were for the most part without principle. From Julius Cesar 
to Marcus Aurelius it must be admitted the Emperors were, with 
few exceptions, men of ability, who exercised their authority, if not 
always wisely, with considerable power and energy; but from 
Commodus to Constantine there was an almost unbroken succession 
of men without wisdom, without honour, without firmness, and who 
gave loose rein to their worst passions. They were elevated to the 
purple by the force of circumstances, and each lived long enough 
to add some new heritage of evil to the list of evils which already 
degraded Rome. 

The comparatively prosperous reign of Alexander Severus is an 
oasis in this desert of iniquity, yet it is an oasis not without its 
sombre shadows. His virtues were not of the strong or masculine 
kind, and he was influenced in his government by caprice rather 
than by definite purpose ; he was not able to control the Pretorian 
guards, to whose cruelty and want of discipline he fell a victim, as 
his faithful counsellor and trusted general Ulpian had fallen a short 
time before. 

In 240 Diocletian was elected Emperor. He was a weak man, 

1 Most of the German critics doubt the authenticity of these letters, while, with 
equal unanimity, the French and English critics accept them. Sallust was a friend 
and a warm admirer of Cesar, and the letters are in keeping with his known political 


views. Their style may differ from the style of Sallust’s later writings ; but so does 
the style of Carlyle’s Essays differ very much from the style of his later works. 
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wholly unfitted to grapple with the difficulties in which the State 
then was. The Empire had grown unwieldy, and Diocletian deemed 
it necessary to associate with himself Maximian, with the title of 
Augustus, and Galerius and Constantine, with the lesser dignity of 
Cesar. But Constantine, who succeeded, reunited the dismembered 
Empire, and concentred all authority in his own person. He was 
undoubtedly a ruler of great ability, yet by changing the seat of 
government from Rome to Constantinople, he took a step which led to 
the permanent dismemberment of the Empire. It-is difficult to dis- 
cern the exact motives which induced him to make the change, but we 
are unwilling to believe that they were merely personal. It is far 
more probable that he had in view the strengthening and consolida- 
tion of the Empire. Any danger which had as yet threatened had 
come from the East; Parthia had never been subdued, and always re- 
quired the most attentive watchfulness. Rome had always made it a 
matter of the utmost importance to extend her language and her 
civilisation to all the countries that she conquered, and Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa in the West became identified with her in language, in 
laws, and in the general tone of their civilisation. In the East, 
however, it was different, and Rome was not able to substitute her 
language or her civilisation for the more euphonious language or 
higher civilisation of Greece. But Greece had given her language 
and her civilisation not only to her colonies, but also to the countries 
which she had conquered. Asia, asfaras the Euphrates, was covered 
with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Ptolemies had virtually 
made Egypt almost as Greek as Greece herself. If a line had been 
drawn from the head of the Adriatic Gulf across to Africa near Cyrene 
it would with tolerable accuracy have marked the distinction of the 
two civilisations, the elements of which were essentially different, 
and even opposing. The civilisation of Rome was peculiarly practical, 
and with her language she gave her laws to the Western world. The 
Greek, on the other hand, was distinctly speculative, and, though the 
old schools of philosophy had after the Macedonian conquest lost 
very much of their influence, yet of late years the Neo-platonism and 
Gnosticism of the Alexandrian schools had infused a new life into 
the torpid elements of paganism. But the existence of the two 
languages and the two civilisations prevented any complete union of 
the Eastern with the Western portions of the Empire, and Christianity 
rather afforded the occasion of these distinctive civilisations becoming 
more separated. In that interesting work, L’Eglise et Empire au 
IVme. Siecle, M. de Broglie has drawn a pleasing picture of the rising 
Church giving unity to the dismembered Empire. We are unable 
to look at the matter from the same point of view as M. de Broglie, 
for it seems to us that the same differences as distinguished the civilisa- 
tions of the Eastern and Western parts of the Empire have since kept 
apart in even a more marked degree the Greek and Roman Churches. 
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But we are willing to believe that in the removal of the seat of 
empire to the East Constantine had in view the blending of the two 
civilisations, while by the occupation of Byzantium he might consider 
that he was closing the gates of Europe against any invasion from 
the East, and at the same time founding a home where Christianity 
might establish herself, free from the vices, the associations, and 
the traditions of Rome. But whatever may have been Constantine's 
motives, we feel convinced that no greater political mistake was 
ever committed. The two civilisations continued to retain their 
distinctive features, and these distinctions were certainly not softened 
by the jealousies which sprang up between the rival capitals, and 
also between the rival Churches, while the removal of the seat of 
empire from Rome gave the opportunity for the development of 
another power, which should one day assume an authority greater 
than that exercised by him who spoke from his throne by the shores 
of the Bosphorus. But the change of the seat of government effected 
by Constantine was not attended by any improvement in the ad- 
ministration of government. ‘The government under the Empire 
was a military despotism, or rather a military anarchy, of the very 
worst kind. Every form of popular or representative government 
had ceased; the Comitia no longer existed, and the Senate, so long 
as it continued, was wholly guided by the will of the Emperor, who 
as master of the legions held the sword, and was not likely to share 
his power with any other. The Imperial system, which implied the 
concentration of power in the hands of one man, closed every avenue 
to an active practical life. Political spies and private accusers, who 
in the later days of the Republic had found occupation, were now 
further increased and encouraged, and as they were rewarded by a 
share of the property which might be confiscated, they menaced 
every leading politician and every wealthy man. In this way the 
members of the old aristocracy were gradually depressed, ruined, or 
driven by the dangers of public life into the indulgence of private 
orgies, while, on the other hand, means were taken to conciliate the 
populace by free distributions of corn and by public games. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Congreve when he insists that the Empire 
was the period of Rome’s manhood, and of all that moral, intellectual, 
and physical vigour which the analogy implies ; nor with Mr. Hodgkin, 
who cannot look on the Empire as anything else than the preservation 
of the State. It is true that Julius Cesar and Augustus did carry 
on a firm government, and for a time stayed the progress of 
destruction, which had begun under the Republic, and introduced 
measures intended to improve the condition of the Senate, yet these 
measures were based on principles of arbitrary power, and ultimately 
destroyed every form of representative government, and inaugurated 
a system which could not but prove fatal to the best interests of the 
State, while in the exercise of their arbitrary power, the Emperors, 
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certainly the later Emperors, were guided neither by religion, nor 
by moral sentiment, nor even by national pride. 

But beside the Imperial system there were other evils which were 
weakening the Empire, and chief among these were the system of 
slavery and the free distribution of corn. Slavery is not an accident 
of Paganism; it is inseparable from it. The modes of conquest 
and the entire subjugation of a conquered people placed in the hands 
of a conqueror vast numbers of both sexes, over whom the rights of 
war gave them entire control. The very extensive conquests of Rome 
gave her an enormous number of slaves, and it is calculated that at 
the close of the Republic the free population of the peninsula was 
between six and seven millions, while the slaves amounted to twice 
that number. They were employed in every capacity, and some rich 
proprietors are said to have had ten and even twenty thousand of 
them. But slavery in ancient times differed in many respects from 
modern slavery, such as it existed in the Southern States of the 
American Republic. Herea strongly marked ethnological distinction 
separated the servile from the dominant race; but in ancient times, 
the slave differed neither in colour, in education, nor perhaps in 
bearing, from his master; the fortunes of war had alone drawn the 
distinction, and the slave was as fitted as his master for engaging 
in all the various avocations of life. Under these circumstances it 
was natural that every industrial pursuit should be given over to 
slaves. To them were confided even the most private and the most 
important arrangements of the family, including the education of 
the youth of both sexes. Under the Republic, and still more under 
the Empire, a vicious celibacy became habitual, and Greek slaves of 
great beauty, or Alexandrian slaves skilled in all the arts of pamper- 
ing senility, gratified the lusts of their libertine masters. A healthy 
social or domestic life was become impossible. Slavery was a hot- 
bed of vice without a single seed-plot of virtue, and immorality, 
unrestrained by religion or by law, pervaded every part of Roman 
society and every branch of industry. Commerce and the industrial 
arts are conducive to morality, for business cannot be carried on 
without confidence in the integrity and earnestness of commercial 
men, and it is one of the first principles of a commercial life that 
every man aspiring to success shall adhere to the strictest veracity 
in all his dealings, and this veracity will influence in various ways a 
man’s public as well as private relations, and beget generally a spirit 
of integrity, fair play, impartiality, and freedom from prejudice and 
passion. But these excellent qualities will prevail in the lower 
spheres of commercial life quite as much as in the higher. The 
tradesman and the artisan must be honest and industrious, but he 
must also exercise caution and forethought as well as self-restraint 
and thrift. This will affect all his relations in life; he, for instance, 
will not marry till he has acquired a competence or secured an income 
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suited to his possible wants as the head of a household. But with 
these qualities there will be a spirit of speculation, which, when 
restrained within proper limit, is required to give a healthy impetus 
to business. But with slavery as it existed under the Empire this 
was impossible ; there was no opportunity for a healthy commercial 
life; the free citizen was forced out of employment, and only in 
very rare instances could the slaves be expected to take an interest in 
concerns from which they derived no benefit whatever, and where 
the exercise of thrift and forethought had ceased to be a virtue. 
But the agricultural interests suffered quite as much as the 
commercial. A happy, healthy, and patriotic peasantry must 
always constitute a nation’s strength; it forms a strong and 
vigorous race, which contributes largely to a nation’s wealth, 
and affords that element from which an army may be drafted; 
but the existence of a morally and physically healthy agricultural 
class was wholly incompatible with slavery. Tiroughout the Empire 
agriculture was closed against free labour, and though agrarian laws 
were passed from time to time they brought no relief to the free 
agriculturist,. These laws prohibited the accumulation of large 
holdings, and required the employing of free labour proportioned to 
the number of slaves, but these laws were dexterously avoided, and 
large holdings worked exclusively by slave labour continued to 
increase. The smaller peasant proprietors, unable to compete with 
these large farms worked by slave labour, glided hopelessly into 
debt, and found themselves excluded by this slave labour from the 
position of even hired cultivators. The peasantry, under these cir- 
cumstances, naturally drifted to the towns, and engaged in pursuits 
which had anything but a refining influence; many became gladia- 
tors, others political spies, but the greater majority sunk into the 
mass of the poor, who were supported in their poverty and vicious 
idleness by the giving of corn, which was distributed liberally and 
without any respect for desert, while the public amusements and the 
gladiatorial games, which were freely thrown open to the populace, 
also tended very much to foster idle habits and to encourage a reck- 
lessness of human life. The result was a rapid decrease of the 
population. In a degraded poverty there was no inducement to 
marriage, and vice in its very worsi features everywhere prevailed. 
All public spirit in the general population was completely destroyed, 
liberty was cheerfully bartered for games and corn, and by these 
the most unprincipled and harshest tyrant could secure the support 
of the populace. But the agricultural interest suffered so severely 
that Italy, which had at one time supplied the distant provinces, 
was now herself dependent principally on Egypt and Sicily, and this 
supply was exacted in the form of an exorbitant tribute. If adverse 
winds, or any other cause, interrupted the convoy of corn ships, 
this created a panic in the capital and led to bread riots. But the 
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magnitude of the tribute exacted in this form served to alienate the 
provinces. The destruction of the agricultural class also very 
seriously affected the military force. There was no feeling of 
patriotism such as had existed in the earlier Republic, and to which 
it might be possible to appeal. The civil wars had destroyed the 
old military traditions, oriental luxury and voluptuousness had 
sapped the national pride, and when the Imperial power fell into 
the hands of incompetent rulers, the soldiery, recruited from the 
lowest rabble of the streets, or still oftener from the tribes that lay 
outside the limits of the Empire, Goths and Vandals, often urged 
their leaders to revolt and assume the purple, and in this way the 
Empire was reduced to a state of military anarchy. 

But another evil, which seriously affected the character of the 
Romans, and marked the decline of the Empire, was the gladiatorial 
games. ‘These present a feature in Roman society which it is well 
nigh impossible to imagine. These games, like so many of the Greek 
games, had been connected with religious observances, and had been 
offered at the graves as human sacrifices to appease the Manes of the 
dead, but only in the case of men. Cvzesar was the first who extended 
these games to the funeral rites of women, and the blood of gladia- 
tors was shed at the tomb of his daughter Julia. These games, how- 
ever, soon ceased to be restricted to burial places, but were practised 
on very different occasions. Soon schools of gladiators were estab- 
lished in all the leading cities of Italy and the-provinces, and, besides 
slaves and criminals, freedmen hired themselves for a term of years. 
A complete recklessness of human life was engendered both among 
combatants and spectators, all sympathy with human suffering was 
destroyed, and any excessive refinement of barbarity elicited applause 
from the multitude. At the triumphs of Aurelian eight hundred 
pairs of gladiators fought, and five thousand during the games of 
Trajan. Nothing can be more revolting than the narratives of these 
games by authors who evidently saw nothing cruel or immoral in 
them. They who have seen the Coliseum at Rome, or the amphi- 
theatre at Pompeii, or the provincial amphitheatre at Arles or at 
Tréves, may form some idea of the large number of spectators at 
these games, and of the influence which they must have had on society 
throughout the Empire. It was natural that Christianity should show 
opposition to these scenes of cruelty, and Constantine issued an 
edict against them, but it was difficult to suppress so favourite a 
pastime, and they continued during the whole of the fourth century. 

The history of the Roman municipia forms a most interesting sub- 
ject of study, and we are not without ample original material for 
research, but the subject has attracted the attention of later writers, 
especially as it is so closely connected with the history of the 
municipalities of modern Europe, and especially of France. We 
have a series of writers from Raynouard and Roth to Marquardt, 
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whose late work on the subject is at once full and accurate, but the 
graphic sketch by Guizot, though short, conveys a very tolerable pic- 
ture of the state of the municipia in the different periods of their 
history. This history presents three distinct periods: the first ex- 
tending to the first century of the Empire ; the second to the reign 
of Constantine ; and the third to the close of the Western Empire. 
The government of the municipia was formed for the most part on 
the model of the government of Rome herself, and each municipium 
had its Curia, conforming in almost every respect to the Roman 
Senate. This body considered all matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of local affairs, and in its administration was perfectly free and 
independent. In the earlier period of their history the municipia 
were represented in the Comitia at Rome, and had a voice in the 
administration of political affairs of the Republic and of the earlier 
Empire ; but when, under the imperial system, all power was cen- 
tralised in the Emperor himself, the Comitia ceased to exist, and the 
municipia lost all participation in the general government. They 
remained, however, perfectly free in the management of their own 
affairs ; indeed, the period down to the end of the third century may 
be regarded as the most prosperous in the history of the municipia. 
It was during this period that the rights of Roman citizenship 
were extended to the whole Roman world; but these rights meant 
nothing, for the exercise of the suffrage in regard to the political 
affairs of the Empire had been taken away. It had no doubt been 
the purpose of Caracalla, by the extension of the suffrage, to obtain 
the support of all parts of the Empire, but he failed to effect the 
object he had hoped. The municipia now enjoyed privileges which 
Rome had herself lost. The closing of the Comitia deprived Rome 
of any popular assembly, and of the exercise of those privileges 
which each municipium continued to possess. Under several of the 
Emperors laws were passed conferring increased powers on the muni- 
cipia, and special rights on the decurions, who now, not being 
required to give their time and attention to the great political affairs 
of the Empire, were able to devote themselves more fully to their 
own municipium. We need not suppose that this municipal pros- 
perity was without exception. Marquardt refers to a letter of Pliny, 
from which it appears that the municipia of Beetica (a large pro- 
vince of Hispania) had grave causes of complaint. But the pros- 
perity was very general, and the middle classes of society, as repre- 
sented in the municipia, were fostered and encouraged. The muni- 
cipal revenues were sufficient for all demands, imperial and local, and 
buildings erected at this period still remain to testify to the pros- 
perous condition of the municipia, and to the general circulation 
of money. At length, during the third century—Guizot says 
not till the reign of Constantine—the evils of the imperial system 
began to be felt with some severity. Since Septimius Severus 
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the imperial power had become enfeebled; it had fallen into weak 
hands, and this at the very time when the dangers and the ex- 
penses of the Empire were very much increased. It is the peculiar 
feature of despotism that its exigences increase in proportion as 
the means for meeting those exigences decrease, or the more it 
becomes enfeebled the more it must exact. The despotism of 
the Roman Emperors had three great dangers to fear. First, from 
the Barbarians, who, in the East as in the West, were already threaten- 
ing the Empire ; secondly, from the lower classes, who had become 
a dangerous element, and whom it was necessary to feed and amuse ; 
and thirdly, from the army. The army was the only defence against 
the other two dangers, but was itself more dangerous than either. 
The Pretorian guards had acquired a power which they had 
exercised in the unseating of one Emperor and the elevation of 
another. They had thrown off all restraint and discipline, and the 
fate of the Empire was for a time entirely in their hands. This 
dangerous state of affairs imposed on the imperial treasury immense 
expenses, and it became necessary to make large demands on the 
provinces, and these demands were rendered more troublesome by 
the form in which they were levied. Mr. Hodgkin does not see why 
a revenue of twenty or even thirty millions of pounds should be very 
burdensome to ninety millions of people, but he does not duly con- 
sider the form in which the taxes were exacted. The revenue was 
farmed out, and unlimited power was given to the tax-gatherers, or 
sometimes the curia of a municipium was required to furnish a 
certain amount for the imperial treasury, and when the curia failed 
to furnish the amount required the property of the curia was taken, 
or the individual decurions were held personally responsible. The 
position of a decurion was hereditary, and it was made impossible 
to lay down the uncoveted dignity. The decurion could not leave 
his municipium, he could not enter the military life, nor enlist in 
the service of the imperial household. There was virtually no 
exemption from the liabilities of a decurion. The upper and middle 
classes of provincial society were in this way completely destroyed, 
ruined, deprived of any semblance of liberty. There was, however, 
one avenue of escape from this oppression still open for a short time 
longer. The Christian Church had grown up in the centre of this 
civil and social life of the Empire, it had assumed a definite organisa- 
tion, and it was the only association which promised to its devotees 
the happiness of a quiet spiritual life. It exercised an attractive 
influence on the strongest minds, as it interested the imagination, 
and satisfied the intellectual and moral necessities, and misfortune 
and oppression only rendered its principles and its promises dearer 
and more consoling. Mother Church—even then Mother Church— 
opened her doors to receive the poor and oppressed decurion. She 
became everything to him, and in return for her teaching, her care 
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and protection, her hopes and promises, he gave her his thoughts 
and his affections, he devoted to her his abilities and what remained 
of his worldly goods. For a time, and especially under Constantine, 
the Government encouraged the efforts of the Christian Church, and 
even deprived the municipal magistrates of a portion of their authority 
in order to invest the clergy with it. The clergy were also declared 
exempt from municipal duties and obligations, and this induced a 
large number of decurions to take Church orders. Indeed so many 
took refuge in the Church, that, after Constantine, the Emperors, and 
especially Julian, issued decrees prohibiting decurions from entering 
the ranks of the clergy, and even went so far as to compel such as. 
had already become clerics to withdraw from their sacred profession, 
and to resume their curial duties and obligations. It must be said 
for Julian that, while he sought to close the clerical life to the decu- 
rions, he did what he could to alleviate the oppression to which they 
had so long been subjected. 

Now such was the state of affairs in the Empire after the third 
century. Slavery had destroyed the free agricultural and industrial 
classes, while the upper and middle classes were ruined by the 
oppressive municipal system ; and it was in this state of material ruin 
and moral inanity that the Barbarians when they invaded the 
Empire found its inhabitants. A change of masters might bring 
relief, it could not aggravate the desperate condition of affairs. Rome 
during her long history had offered no remedy for these constantly 
growing evils ; religion, education, or philosophy would, either of them, 
we might reasonably suppose, exercise some remedial influence, but 
none of these received much attention. The sphere of education in 
Rome was always limited, and there was a want of originality in her 
literature and art. She had no theoretical science, and no original 
types of art or architecture. She had no Phidias or Praxiteles, and 
no Parthenon or Theseum; she had her great public works, her 
amphitheatres, her baths, her triumphal arches, her aqueducts, and 
her great military roads, but her art was deficient in the imaginative 
. and the religious element, either of which is so essential to the true 
nature of art. But her literature was equally defective. She 
certainly excelled in history and rhetoric, but in her poetry we miss 
that mythological realism which forms such an attraction in Hesiod 
and Homer, in the tragedies of Auschylus and Sophocles, and in a 
less degree in Euripides, and perhaps also in Pindar, and for which 
the pious poetry of Virgil and the indifferentism of Horace are weak 
substitutes. It was, perhaps, the want of an early native literature 
which retarded education at Rome. But no doubt that jealousy 
which existed between the classes of society led the Patricians to 
restrict as far as possible any participation in the advantages of 
education. The aristocratic families employed private tutors, 
generally slaves, and Pliny tells us that the sons of a good family 
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learnt only two things, war and politics, that they neglected literature 
and condemned the fine arts. Cicero deeply regrets that in his day 
there was no system of education, no public schools, no laws to 
regulate education. May this not in some degree account for the 
fact that so few of the middle or of the lower classes took an active 
share in politics, and that they were so easily influenced by 
demagogues ? . 

With Augustus, however, the establishment of schools became a 
matter of serious legislation, and the subject received much attention 
under Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Diocletian, but it was Vespasian 
who first paid regular salaries to the teachers out of the public 
treasury. Quintilian was one of those who experienced the imperial 
favour, and for twenty years he taught rhetoric at Rome, and Pliny, 
with Tacitus, if not also Martial, was among his pupils. But it was 
not till the fourth century that public instruction received its full 
organisation, when it may be said to have been taken under the 
wegis ef Christianity. At that time schools were established in all 
municipia throughout the Empire, and the teachers of these schools 
were appointed by the Emperor, but more frequently by the curia 
of the municipium itself, and paid out of the municipal funds. In 
362 a.p. Julian proclaimed by edict that, inasmuch as he was unable 
to attend to all the matters which required his attention, the teachers 
should be appointed by the Curiales, he retaining however a veto, 
and this seems to have been continued so long as the Empire lasted. 

In 425 a.p. Theodosius founded the great school or University of 
Constantinople, which became the most important in the Empire. 
It counted thirty-one professors, twenty of whom gave instruction 
in grammar (ten Greek and ten Latin), eight taught rhetoric (five 
Greek and three Latin), two law, and only one philosophy. Grammar 
was apparently a very wide subject, including not only the prin- 
ciples of grammar but of criticism as well, especially of the poets, 
while it comprised also the study of the sciences as they were 
understood at the time, including astrology. Medicine seems to 
have found no place in this course, unless it were included under 
the comprehensive head of grammar and associated with astrology, 
But of these thirty-one chairs only one was set apart for philo- 
sophy, a proof of the little interest which was taken in philosophy 
in Roman education. It was usual to accord to teachers generally 
certain privileges, such as freedom of the city and exemption from 
municipal taxes, but strangely enough the teachers of philosophy 
were not included in the lists of those to whom privileges were 
granted. Within the limits of Greek civilisation Athens and 
Alexandria still had their schools of philosophy, but these schools 
had very little influence on the general course of Roman education. 
Perhaps it is more remarkable that the subject of law did not 
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receive more attention, but it was not till the fourth century that 
the study rose into importance. Even then the sources of law 
were still the Twelve Tables, around which had accumulated the 
decisions of the Comitia, the decrees of the Senate, the edicts of the 
magistrates, the constitutions of the Emperors, and unwritten practice, 
It was not till the fifth century that these were properly codified. 
There had been no scientific study of the law, unless we except such 
individual efforts as were made by the Scevolas, the Catos, and 
Cicero, or at a later period by Ulpian, Modestinus, Papinian, and 
Paulus. There were, even in the fifth century, only three schools 
where the subject received special attention, in the two capitals of 
the Empire and at Berytus. It was not till the close of the Western 
Empire that Roman law became the subject of much study, and 
this rather in the East than in the West. Modern Europe has 
been largely indebted to Roman law as it came through the East, 
and as preserved in the Codex and Pandects of Justinian. The 
administration of law and the study of jurisprudence may exert an 
important influence on national morality, but we cannot discover 
that the morality of Roman society was improved by the manner in 
which justice was administered, or by the attention which was given 
to the study of jurisprudence. In fact the whole of Roman educa- 
tion was too limited, and its standard too low to achieve anything 
towards elevating the intellect or the moral character. It did not 
in any way grapple with those evils which everywhere existed ; it 
ignored those great moral questions which the human mind is for ever 
asking; it did not touch the matter of slavery, with its gigantic 
evils ; it made no effort to elevate the moral sentiment above those 
cruel games of the amphitheatre, which spoke so loudly of the 
degraded and insensate character of Roman society. 

What we have said regarding Roman education in general ap- 
plies in a large measure to both sexes. During the Republic boys 
and girls enjoyed the same advantages. The children of a good 
family were all educated together under a private tutor, generally 
a slave; while the boys and girls of poorer families attended the 
same public schools when these were to be found. In the earlier 
period the Romans sought to develop the stronger and the more 
masculine qualities in their women, and discouraged those accom- 
plishments which at a later period were regarded as necessary in 
female education ; such as music, the arts, and calisthenics, including 
dancing. 

At no time in the history of Greece was the female character held 
so high or so carefully guarded as it was at Rome. The participation 
of women in the sacred services of religion, and the existence of 
special sacred female colleges, raised the standard of the female 
character ; but the growing prevalence of scepticism, the increasing 
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carelessness in regard to the observance of religious rites, the 
influence of Greek customs, and the prevalence of slavery destroyed 
the power of those safeguards which had long preserved the high 
character of the Roman women. But while the education of boys 
improved under the Empire, it is to be feared that female education 
retrograded ; too much attention was paid to those accomplishments 
which, however they may add to the attractiveness of woman, and fit 
her for taking her place in society, yet scarcely supply the want of 
mental discipline, and neither elevate her character nor render her 
more capable in the discharge of her duties. Later writers, including 
the earlier Christian Fathers, make constant allusions to the meretri- 
cious arts practised by women in the later Empire ; yet there must 
have been very many exceptions, for we also read of women who 
found great pleasure in studying Plato and Seneca, and of Empresses 
who were associated with their husbands in the administration of the 
affairs of State. The Roman matron never relinquished her share in 
the management of household affairs, and epitaphs still remain which 
commemorate the prudence, the honour, the benevolence, the industry, 
and the chastity of these Roman matrons. But it was Christianity 
that elevated woman to her proper position, and taught her that 
chastity is her truest ornament. 

We have said that philosophy had little place among the Romans, 
yet the writings of Cicero, of Seneca, of Lucretius, and Marcus 
Aurelius assure us that there were some who did come under its 
influence, and sought to extend that influence. Each nation seems 
to have certain phases of character, which from the first make them- 
selves evident. Brahminism seems the natural production of the 
Hindoo mind; and the germs of Greek philosophy are to be found 
in the earlier forms of mythological ideas which appear in Hesiod 
and Homer; but there is nothing in the countrymen of Marcius and 
Camillus which points to the elaboration of a system of philosophy. 
The Romans had no mythology such as the Greeks possessed, and 
they showed no desire to penetrate below the outward semblance of 
things. They were satisfied to take the world as they found it, and 
they did not ask as to its origin, or how the Roman race arose ; only 
in the last century of the Republic was there the slightest tendency 
to philosophic thought. Greek influence was then beginning to be 
felt, and this influence may have been strengthened by the force of 
circumstances. The social wars, with the ruin which attended them, 
it is more than probable drove many from the plots and intrigues of 
public life to a life of contemplation ; such apparently was the case 
with Lucretius, who must have heard each day the contention of 
parties, and have seen the confusion and misery which they brought 
on his country, and his desire to be delivered from the tyranny of 
powers which were only for evil might well send him to a life of 
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retirement and contemplation, and his speculations took the form of 
Epicurean philosophy. According to this theory, the world was a 
congeries of atoms, Nature herself possessing the creative power, and 
apart from which there was no independent divine domination, and, 
thus failing to find a moral governor of the universe, Epicurus and 
Lucretius after him became Atheists. The will of man was-deter- 
mined by the impressions of the senses received from without, and so 
soon as the connection with the external world ceased the soul was 
dissolved, and immortality was a mere delusion. This system of 
philosophy essentially materialistic could not fail to have a great and 
very injurious influence on the life of the Romans, It seemed to 
offer an excuse for the voluptuous and indolent life to which they 
were so much inclined. It broke the thraldom of the old religions, 
but it failed to offer any higher motives for virtue. Epicurus is 
represented as a man of blameless life, and he, as no doubt Lucretius, 
would have repudiated a life of sensuality and lust as the legitimate 
outcome of his teaching ; still there can be no doubt that its practical 
tendency was to vice. It was useless to tell of refined pleasure, and 
to present elevated conceptions of what constitutes true happiness, 
when the whole tendency was to evil, and evil of the coarsest form. 
But the moral history of mankind has always presented two rival 
systems and types of character. There are the men of easy temper 
and benevolent disposition, sluggish and indifferent, cordial and 
forgiving, and yet essentially selfish at heart, wanting in enthusiasm 
and ready to gratify their own inclinations and passions ; on the 
other hand, there are men naturally stern and unyielding, courageous 
and actuated by a sense of duty, capable of high efforts and intolerant 
of the frailties and weakness of others. If Epicurism is the expression 
of the one type of character, Stoicism represents the other. In the 
hard, stern, and courageous men of the Republic there was a natural 
Stoicism existing before the doctrines of Zeno were taught at Rome, 
and it was with the Romans of this character that his doctrines 
found a congenial acceptance. 

The ethical theory of Stoicism is far higher than that of Epicurism, 
_ and in the troublous times of the Empire the better minds derived 
much support from this philosophy. The De Vita Beata of Seneca 
is a pleasing and forcible exposition of the ethics of Stoicism, and 
we can readily believe that the book exercised a good influence on 
his own and subsequent ages. But the two most remarkable 
examples of the power of Stoicism are seen in Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, the one a slave, the other an Emperor ; the one deriving 
consolation amid the miseries of his situation from the contemplation 
of God and His works, and the approval of conscience; the other 
taking the dictates of conscience as the rule which should guide him 
amid all the duties of his imperial office. Few characters are nobler, 
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few more upright and sincere, than Epictetus and Marcus .urelius, 
and they elevate the standard of the age to which they belong. 

Epicurism is eminently sceptical and destructive in its character, 
while Stoicism represents the positive side of ethical teaching. It 
asserts the two cardinal principles, that virtue is the sole legitimate 
object to be kept in view, and that it involves the ascendency of 
reason over passion and sentiment. Both Epicurism and Stoicism were, 
perhaps, equally opposed to the prevailing religious opinions; both 
denied the immortality of the soul. Yet there is something supremely 
grand in the presentation of virtue to be sought purely for its own 
sake, and entirely without hope of reward, except through the 
immortality of fame. But a theory so lofty in itself, and the highest 
form of which is in self-sacrifice, was little likely to find votaries 
among the corrupt and degenerate Romans of the Empire. Stoicism 
had little influence, and it finally gave way to the looser doctrines 
of Neo-platonism. 

The Eclecticism of Cicero scarcely survived its expounder ; but 
Cicero was, perhaps, the only philosophic writer who, however par- 
tially, may be regarded as an apologist for the prevailing forms of 
religion. As occupying a sacred office, he may have considered 
himself as holding a brief for the imperilled deities ; but the pre- 
valence of scepticism and the existing forms of philosophy had 
sounded the knell of the Roman religion. The reverence for the 
old deities, the awe which had enveloped their service, the respect 
which had given an attentive ear to the auguries and oracles were 
things of the past, and neither religion nor philosophy, unless it 
were a degraded form of Epicurism, had any influence on the social 
or the political life of the Empire. 

Christianity, as it was brought in contact with the civilisation of 
the Empire, did undoubtedly affect that civilisation ; but it must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that Christianity suffered by its contact 
with it; and in the form which the new religion assumed in the 
Latin and Greek Churches, we see it robbed of very much of its 
original purity ; and, indeed, after the third century we have a prev- 
alence of vice equally scandalous with the vices of Paganism—a 
civilisation which certainly supplies little justification of the common 
boast of the regeneration of society by the Church. 

Christianity indeed found a more congenial field in the staid and 
sober character of the Teutonic invaders, than among the gay and 
dissipated Romans; but that it did acquire considerable power in 
the Empire is evident from the fact that the authority which Julian 
exercised was not able to overthrow it, scarcely able to weaken its 
influence. 

The Christian doctrine concerning the character and nature of 
God, the immortality of the soul, the duties of man, brotherly love, 
chastity, the beauty and dignity of holiness, and the consolations, sym- 
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pathies, aspirations, and hopes to which those doctrines give rise— 
these all tended to effect, though slowly, the improvement of society. 

But all these influences failed to regenerate Roman society. Rome 
in a very remarkable degree had developed her martial power, and 
had subdued the world to herself; but she had not in any equal 
degree developed those principles which might have given strength 
and permanence to her constitution, and might, at the same time, 
have elevated and chastened her social life ; and she yielded to the 
invasion of the Goths because her social and national life had become 
weak and impure. 
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SCIENCE. 


StrupEnts of physiography may confidently accept the volume which 
Mr. Mills! has here given us as a reliable and pleasant guide to 
such a knowledge of the subject as will at least provide him with 
the fundamental facts and the methods by which they have been 
established. Though entitled Physiography, it is essentially, or in 
the main, a text-book of elementary astronomy, and hence in an 
alternative title it is named Physiographical Astronomy. That this 
is so is due to the fact that the volume is primarily intended for 
those who are candidates for the certificates of the Science and Art 
Department, and the author has therefore followed as closely as 
possible the syllabus issued by the Department. It should be added 
here, however, that it may be usefully adopted by students of astro- 
nomy generally, since, by the inclusion of the astronomical parts of 
the elementary stage, it forms a complete introduction to the subject. 
Taking the volume as it stands, it may be said to present the 
elements of astronomy in broad and clear outlines and to include all 
the topics that can be fairly expected in such a work. The matters 
considered being very numerous, it is obvious that only a brief space 
can be allotted to each, and there are many instances in which we 
fancy the student would have desired fuller details either as to the 
phenomena considered or the explanations offered. As, however, 
the author spent several years in the Science Schools at South Ken- 
sington, as student, assistant and teacher, he may be supposed to be 
fully informed of the requirements of the Department’s examiners, 
and we therefore refrain from dwelling on this point. In our 
judgment, the best chapters in the volume are those on the Principles 
of Spectrum Analysis, the Physical and Chemical Constitution of the 
Sun, and the Stars and Nebule. Among other merits they have 
this important one, that they are sure to stir up the curiosity of the 
student and induce him to seek for further knowledge. The text 
is illustrated somewhat copiously with diagrams, drawings of instru- 
ments and apparatus, and engravings showing the appearance of 


1 Advanced Physiegraphy (Physiographic Astronomy). By John Mills. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1890. 
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celestial objects, all of which deserve a word of praise. They are 
bold and effective, and if not always artistic, convey clear ideas of 
the objects and methods they represent, or elucidate some important 
principle. 

The author of Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology’ 
believes he has discovered a new movement of the earth in the shape 
of a second rotation. His views on the subject have beem given to 
the world in one or more previous publications, and in the volume 
before us he has brought together further details respecting the 
assumed discovery and its practical and theoretical bearings. Having 
read his smaller work on the subject, we opened this volume in the 
hope that we should find therein some evidence of a demonstrative 
nature supporting the author's particular beliefs on the subject of 
the earth’s movements. In this we were doomed to disappointment, 
for although the book is not wanting in assertion, and there are 
proofs in plenty of statements which few astronomers would question, 
the heterodox opinions of the author are not dealt with in a manner 
likely to promote a belief in their correctness. Few readers we 
imagine will accept the position that any discovery has been made, 
because they cannot but recognise the absence of the necessary and 
sufficient evidence they are entitled to expect before doing so. But, 
in any case, the truth as regards the alleged discovery would be more 
readily and conclusively established if the author would give a 
straightforward exposition of his views, and set forth at length and 
in logical form the facts and reasonings on which they are based. 
Especially would it be well to avoid in future publications the ill- 
natured remarks about the “ mental imbecility ” of men ‘‘ who claim 
to be astronomers and geometricians,” and others of a similar 
character, which disfigure the pages of this volume. The cause of 
truth does not need the support of language of this kind, nor is its 
progress likely to be facilitated thereby. 

Geikie’s Class-Pook of Geology? is the second edition of a well- 
known student’s manual, and one whose reputation has already 
become both widespread and well established. This being so, com- 
mendation of its general and special excellences is not needed. 
Compared with the first edition, it presents several modifications, 
which, though not affecting its general structure, aim or scope, are 
yet of sufficient importance to deserve a brief reference. In the first 
place we have sundry changes in and additions to the text, which 
the onward ‘progress of geological science has rendered necessary to 
keep it fully abreast of the times and make it a faithful reflection 
of the existing state of knowledge. Then we have to note a change 
in the material form of the volume. A smaller type has been 

1 Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, 
F.R.A.8., late R.A. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co." 1890. 


2 Ciass-Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Second edition. London 
Macmillan & Co. 
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adopted, and this, combined with a slight diminution of the margin, 
has enabled the author to reduce the thickness by about one-fifth, 
thus making it more compact and handy. The change of type, how- 
ever, has in no degree diminished its clearness, and as this with the 
other alterations has enabled a substantial reduction in the price to 
be made, students and teachers may be congratulated on the result. 
The author tells us in the preface that these modifications have been 
made in the hope that they will render the volume still more widely 
useful, and there can be little donbt that this hope will be realised 
to the full. 

Parisian students are certainly to be envied the admirable guide 
to local and general botany which Professor Baillon' has just pub- 
lished, under the title of Herborisations Parisiennes. To say that 
it is just the volume that a beginner wants to lead his steps aright, 
and if need be increase his ardour for botanical studies, is only to 
say what is the simple truth. But it is not the whole truth, for it 
must be added that it is just the book that only a teacher of wide 
and varied experience, and with a master’s grasp of the details of 
his subject, could have written. It is practical from beginning to 
end, and although it nominally deals only with the plants met with 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, these are of such widely distributed 
types that it will be equally valuable to students in many other 
localities. This at least is true as regards our own country, and 
we should not be surprised if the book became popular here with 
those to whom the language is not an insuperable objection. In 
form it differs materially from the works published in this country 
whose aim and scope are similar. The first part introduces the 
student to a number of typical plants whose morphological characters 
are lucidly described and analysed, especially those of the flower 
and reproductive organs. For the most part, the plants are taken 
in the order in which they occur in bloom from the beginning of 
the year, and the thorough study of the earliest arrivals is insisted 
on in preparation for the outburst of floral luxuriance later on. 
Though the types are somewhat numerous, the honest student will 
have no difficulty in making himself familiar with their leading 
morphological features in a comparatively short time, if he conscien- 
tiously reads the descriptions with specimen in hand, and otherwise 
follows the directions so plainly and fully given. With rare fore- 
sight, the author has anticipated the perplexities that will arise from 
time to time, so that with ordinary application the progress of the 
student should be both easy and rapid. In addition to this, each 
type is accompanied by a set of illustrations, drawn by Faguet, and 
engraved by Thiébaut, which, though necessarily on a small scale, 


' Les Herborisations Parisiennes: Recherche, Etude Pratique et Détermination 
Facile des Plantes qui croissent dans les environs de Paris. Par H. Baillon, Pro- 
fesseur d’Histoire Naturelle 4 la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. Avec 445 figures, 
dessins de Faguet, gravures de Thiébaut. Paris: Octave Doin. 1890. 
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are among the happiest efforts we have ever seen. They are in 
fact little masterpieces of artistic skill, and add materially to the 
excellence of this part of the work. Having been thus familiarised 
with the main points in plant morphology, so far as this can be done 
without microscopic aid, the student is introduced to the systematic 
part of botany, and is initiated into the art of diagnosis as applied 
to plants. Seventy-five families, or natural orders, as they are 
usually termed by British botanists, are passed in review, of which 
twelve are Monocotyledonous, and the characters by which they may 
be distinguished from one another are boldly drawn. In perusing 
the diagnoses given, we have been struck with the neatness of the 
distinctions and the certainty with which a plant may be tracked to 
its proper order by their aid. But we must confess to some little 
misgiving as to whether the method to be followed will not prove at 
first a little difficult for a beginner. In practice, it will be neces- 
sary to determine whether a plant whose systematic position is 
sought has an apocarpous or a syncarpous pistil, and, if the latter, 
it must then be determined whether the placentation is free central, 
parietal, or axile. In our experience, these last points are among 
those about which the tyro is usually in some perplexity, especially 
in the field, and we have generally found greater security in the 
more obvious characters of the perianth. It may also be objected 
that the grouping of the natural orders adopted by Professor Baillon 
does some violence to fairly well established affinities, but as this 
occurs to some extent with every system yet proposed, and the 
object at this stage is chiefly to enable the student to recognise the 
order to which a specimen belongs, we do not attach much weight 
to the objection. 

The natural order being determined, genera and species are next 
dealt with, and we have further evidence of the author’s close and 
familiar acquaintance with the form, the organisation, and the de- 
tailed characters of the plants which come within the range of 
treatment. The diagnoses are again sharp and decisive, and only 
incorrigible blunderers can fail in their application to the plants 
collected. In most cases we have, in addition, analytical keys both 
to the genera and species, drawn up after the style of those in 
Bentham’s British Flora, which still further facilitate the work of 
identification, and will afford valuable aid in developing the faculty 
of systematic and accurate observation. Several of these we have 
tested in various ways, with results which justify the conviction that 
where conscientiously followed they will be found both easy of appli- 
cation and adequate for the object in view. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that this little volume is 
well calculated to be of great assistance to the young botanist in 
gaining a practical and personal acquaintance, not merely with the 
names, but with the habit, gross structure, and mutual relations of 
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flowering plants. As such it may be recommended to English 
students, not on its merits alone, great though they be, but because it 
may stimulate and encourage the study of a branch of botany which 
has of late years been unduly neglected in this country. To the 
teachers of botany in schools it will be a valuable guide, not only 
for what it contains in the shape of detailed and important facts, but 
for the indications it affords of the method by which elementary 
teaching may be made real and thorougk and so lay the foundation 
for more advanced studies. 

Les Huitres et les Mollusques' is not a large volume, but it 
contains much useful information respecting the natural history, the 
culture, and the value as articles of food, of the commoner kinds of 
shellfish. As to the natural history, the notes are brief, but as far 
as they go they are accurate and trustworthy. They are not likely 
to satisfy the cravings of the professional or even the amateur natu- 
ralist, but they seem sufficient for the wants of those for whom the 
volume has been chiefly written. In dealing with the culture of 
molluscs as a branch of industry, the treatment is fuller and more 
comprehensive, and the accounts here rendered ought to be of great 
service to those who are engaged therein, or are in any way interested 
in its promotion. Oyster culture, as a matter of course, occupies a 
prominent place, and is described with great fulness, as well as 
illustrated by a number of wood engravings. From what is said, it 
would appear that, in spite of the difficulties which attend it, oyster 
culture in France and other countries has already attained the position 
of an important branch of industry, giving employment tw a large 
number of people, and utilising profitably capital to a large amount. 
Mussel culture, too, has been successfully tried in many localities, 
and the results obtained in these two cases are sufficient to justify 
the author’s plea, not only for their extension, but for a more general 
recognition of the economic value of other species which have hitherto 
been neglected. In the interests of all classes, and especially of those 
to whom a cheap and abundant suply of food is of paramount impor- 
tance, it is desirable that these products of the sea should be more 
commonly utilised than they have been. For this, a knowledge of 
species suitable for cultivation, and of the methods to be employed 
in selecting, feeding, and protecting them, is a first necessity, and 
such knowledge it is one of the objects of this volume to supply. 

The economic aspect of mollusc culture does not, however, exhaust 
the interest of the subject, and the author has done well in not 
restricting himself to that alone. The knowledge and experience 
acquired in operating upon animals on a large scale throws some 
light on biological questions, and to these some attention is given in 
the later chapters. In many cases it has been found that, under 


‘Les Huitres et les Mollusques comestibles: Moules, Praires, Clovisses, Escargots, 
&c. Par Arnould Locard. Paris: J. B. Bailliére et Fils. 
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culture, molluscs develop more rapidly, attain greater dimensions, and 
live longer than in the wild state. It would seem, too, that culture 
often produces a well-marked exaltation of specific characters, a fact 
which we do not remember having previously met with. In what 
way these modifications are produced it is not always possible to say, 
and we should certainly hesitate before accepting the Lamarckian 
explanation suggested by the author. Explanations apart, the facts 
recorded are of a most interesting and important description, and 
it is to be hoped that the observation of all such will be systematically 
continued, and wherever possible, considerably extended. 

The Studies’ contained in this volume consist of a series of essays 
of a more or less popular character on some of the more striking 
results obtained in recent years by the most advanced workers in the 
field of evolutionary biology. They are somewhat unequal in merit, 
but taken together they cannot but be regarded as doing credit to 
the industry and ability of the authoress. She does not pretend to 
discuss the weighty topics to which she has addressed herself with a 
first-hand knowledge of the facts, but acknowledges her indebtedness 
to the published researches of the great masters of biological science. 
The impression left upon our mind by the perusal of the volume is, 
that most of the subjects are too overloaded with facts to make them 
agreeable and easy reading for the general public, and that a more 
effective volume would have given greater prominence to, and a 
fuller exposition of, the principles which the facts are adduced to 
illustrate. In the. result, we fear the volume will have fewer 
readers than it deserves to have, and of those who conscientiously 
“ go through ” with it, many will lose sight of the grand doctrines 
that the facts are intended to illustrate. In two or three instances, 
the authoress has not exhibited that degree of caution in discussing 
questions which are still swb judice, that seems desirable in works of 
this kind, which find so many readers among those who have no 
means of comparing the views put forward with those of the original 
authorities. The second essay may be referred to in support of this. 
There, in the first paragraph, we read that Darwin sought in his 
earlier works “to account for all changes in animals and plants by 
natural selection; whereas we now see that the infinite delicate 
variations in the world of organic beings are owing to the intense 
irritability and susceptibility to molecular changes of protoplasm, and 
the consequent action of the environment upon it.” In the next 
paragraph, we are further told that ‘‘ natural selection is by no 
means excluded; but plays only a subordinate part in the great 
drama of development.” Surely, the intelligent general reader is 
entitled to be told that, however strongly the authoress and others 
may hold this view of the subordination of natural selection, there 


1 Studies in Evolution and Biology. By Alice Bodington. London : Elliot Stock. 
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are authorities of equal eminence who assign to it the leading place 
among the factors of organic evolution, and who attribute little or 
no influence to the action of the environmert in the modifica- 
tion of specific forms. It is evident, however, from another essay— 
viz., the one on Neo-Lamarckism—that the authoress has deliberately 
adopted this form of the theory of evolution. Her exposition of it 
is an able one, as is also the following essay on the The Origin of the 
Fittest, which is written on the same lines. Nevertheless, she does 
not give her readers an adequate view of the points at issue between 
Neo-Lamarckians and evolutionists of another school; but rather 
gives them the impression that Neo-Lamarckism is the generally 
accepted hypothesis. 

A work of quite another order of merit, compared with the pre- 
ceding, is Mr. Ball’s discussion of the question, Are the Effects of 
Use and Disuse Inherited?‘ As a contribution to its solution on 
the negative side, it is a distinct addition to our ever-increasing 
evolutionary literature, and will at once take rank as a work of 
permanent value. In the light of present day knowledge, the author 
analyses and criticises with rare skill the views held by Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer on the subject, and, we think it will be allowed, 
even by those who do not accept his conclusions, that he does so in 
a calm and philosophical temper and with a sufficient knowledge of 
the facts involved. In his Factors of Organic Evolution and else- 
where, Herbert Spencer draws attention to certain ‘morphological 
facts which he thinks must be attributed to the effects of use and 
disuse accumulated by transmission during successive generations. 
But our author shows that in some cases the facts relied upon in 
this way are non-existent, or at least of doubtful import, while in 
others they are more satisfactorily explained by natural or sexual 
selection, panmixia, economy of nutrition, and other Darwinian 
principles. The most forcible of Spencer’s arguments are derived 
from examples cited by Darwin, in the explanation of which he him- 
self retained some remnants of the old Lamarckian theory. Dealing 
with these, our author shows good cause for the opinion that Darwin 
was probably wrong in thus encumbering his own great explanation 
with another which is both unproven and unnecessary. As regards 
the inheritance of mutilations, the author is equally sceptical, and 
finds little in the cases reported to support the views that the up- 
holders of Lamarckism commonly base upon them. In a somewhat 
lengthy series of miscellaneous considerations he advances further 
arguments, less formal it may be, but equally cogent, against the 
views he is contesting, and finally concludes that the inheritance of 
modifications caused by use or disuse is a doctrine which is dis- 
credited as being at once unnecessary, unproven, and improbable. 

1 Nature Series. Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? An examination of the 
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In what has preceded we have confined ourselves to the briefest 
possible statement of the main results of the author's criticisms of 
the views current in certain quarters as to what he terms, for the 
sake of brevity, use-inheritance. A candid and impartial consider- 
ation of the reasoning which Jeads him to these results will, we 
think, convince the reader that these views can no longer be held, 
at least in their present form and on the evidence by which they 
have hitherto been supported. Shall we conclude then, without 
carrying the investigation further, that the external environment 
which is known to be a potent factor in modifying individual organ- 
isms, has no influence in modifying the ancestral type? This seems 
to be the inference drawn by Weismann and his followers in this 
country, and it may ultimately be justified bythe results of further 
inquiry and research. But at present we doubt whether the 
evidence before us is sufficiently demonstrative to warrant a final 
conclusion. ‘The grosser views, so to term them, as to the trans- 
mission of acquired characters, must in our judgment be abandoned 
as no longer in harmony with the teachings of biology. But if, as 
is contended by Weismann, Wallace, Poulton, Ray Lankester, and 
the author before us, all modifications must be congenital to be 
hereditary, we shall still have to seek for the causes of these congenital 
variations. Among other possibilities, they may be due to what 
are called the complex potentialities of the germ plasma, to the sexual 
union of two distinct organisms, or to the action of the modified 
individual type upon the reproductive cells. This last possibility 
Weismann rejects on the ground that the germ plasma is a substance 
of extreme stability of structure, and is not readily modifiable, and 
therefore is unlikely to be changed by the minute variations in 
nutrition, &c., to which it is exposed. Here then we appear to have the 
crux of the problem. A germ plasma which cannot be modified by 
its environment—.e., the individual within which it lies—cannot in 
in response give rise to congenital variations ; but if, on the contrary, 
modification in that way is possible, then the influences of the envi- 
ronment are at least a possible cause of such variations. To determine 
which of these conceptions of the germ plasma is the true one, must 
be the subject for. further investigation, and until we have additional 
evidence of a positive rather than a speculative character with regard 
to this point, a decision in either sense must be accompanied by some 
degree of reservation. 

In conclusion, a word or two.should be added upon the practical 
bearings of this interesting and important biological question. 
Sociologists in general, and philanthropists in particular, have 
hitherto acted, consciously or unconsciously, upon the belief that the 
ameliorating influences of civilisation upon individuals would be 
accumulated aud transmitted from generation to generation, and so 
result in the gradual improvement of the race. Should this turn 
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out to be an erroneous belief, and that for such improvement we can 
only look to natural or artificial selection operating upon congenital 
variations, then, as “‘ trustees for the countless generations of the 
future ”—to use an expression of the author’s—we must take care 
that neither State socialism nor private philanthropy is allowed to 
interfere with the law of natural selection. As the author says, 
“the effects of use and disuse—rightly directed by education in its 
widest sense—must of course be called in to secure the highly 
essential but nevertheless superficial, limited, and partly deceptive 
improvement of individuals and of social manners and methods ; but 
as this artificial development of already existing potentialities does 
not directly or readily tend to become congenital, it is evident that 
some considerable amount of natural or artificial selection of the 
more favourably varying individuals will still be the only means of 
securing the race against the constant tendency to degeneration 
which would ultimately swallow up all the advantages of civilisation.” 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir is the fashion to condemn French thought as, on the whole, 
Materialistic, but nothing can be more erroneous. Side by side 
with the materialism, which is, perhaps, more loud than deep, there 
is a very strong tendency to spiritual thought. Some of it may be 
Catholic, some Theosophic, but there is much also of a more purely 
philosophic cast. Of this latter we have an attractive example in 
Le Libre Arbitre,' by M. Naville. His subject covers the fundamental 
difference between the materialist and the spiritualist. If materialism 
is true, there is no such thing as freedom of the will; but if the 
freedom of the will is established then materialism is consequently 
false. M. Naville maintains, with what appears to us to be complete 
success, the affirmative view, for there are psychological facts for 
which materialism cannot account. Our author does not hesitate to 
admit that psychology must be in some measure physiological, but 
nevertheless a physiology which does not take into account psycho- 
logical data is no less incomplete. The error of materialism is to 
assume @ priori that the determinism which is established in the 
physical world rules absolutely in the spiritual also. Philosophical 


1 Le Libre Arbitre—Etude Philosophique. Par Ernest Naville, Associé Etranger 
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analysis distinguishes three elements in the world, which are thus 
tabulated :— 


ELEMENTS. PRINCIPLES. SCIENCES. HYPOTHESES. 
Matter Inertia Stereology Materialism 
Life Spontaneity Biology Idealism 

Spirit Liberty Pneumatology Spiritualism 


The distinction between life and spirit, spontaneity and liberty, 
idealism and spiritualism, is discussed in the introduction to the 
work, and is necessary for the purpose the author has in view. He also 
ingeniously shows that Spencer’s conception of the Absolute logically 
leads to a conception of God identical with that of spiritualism. 

The arrangement of the work is exceedingly clear. The first part 
is analytical, and contains three chapters: 1. The Idea of Liberty.— 
2. The Signs of Liberty.—3. Objections to Liberty. The second 
part is synthetical, and contains: 1. Materialism.—2. Idealism.— 
3. Determinism.—4. Spiritualism.—5. Objections to Liberty de- 
duced from the Spiritualistic Theory. These eight chapters are again 
divided into 112 propositions, each of which is developed and illus- 
trated at length. As the word liberty has several senses, which are 
often confused, our author very properly defines his use of the term, 
and, with a passing reference to the universal and the social sense of it, 
he confines himself to its psychical sense. This again has to be further 
defined as ‘‘ the power to choose between divers resolutions.” The 
power of choice is the free element in the will, for the will is not 
always free to do what it chooses. To be free is the power to choose 
between divers resolutions. He does not say between different 
actions, because the word action carries the idea of accomplishment, 
A man wills to accomplish a certain act, but an invincible obstacle 
opposes the realisation of his will. The resolution having been 
taken, the psychical liberty has had its manifestation; it is the 
liberty of nature which has been suppressed. Human liberty is 
relative ; absolute liberty is outside all possible experience, and man 
assuredly does not possess it. Analysis then shows under what con- 
ditions the human will is limited, and further, under what actual 
circumstances it is able to make a choice. The idea of liberty being 
fully defined, there follows a series of signs or manifestations of 
liberty, amongst others that the freedom of the will is the most 
natural explanation of the idea of liberty. The idea is clear enough 
equally to those who accept, doubt, or deny. If the will is not free, 
how did we ever come to discuss it even? Indeed, this is the same 
as a general objection to materialism that it does not explain the 
idea of spiritualism—if the materialistic hypothesis is true, how could 
a transcendental hypothesis ever arise ? 

The chapter on objections to liberty is made especially interesting 
by the discussion of the facts of hypnotism and their bearing on the 
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subject. The author, after a careful review of these objections, con- 
cludes that the temporary suppression of personal liberty in the 
hypnotic state is itself an evidence of its reality. Many very striking 
illustrations of hypnotic phenomena are given. 

In conclusion, the author sums up the discord between the modern 
development of the idea of liberty with a lively sentiment of the 
value of individuals, and the proclamation of the theory of universal 
necessity. The practice and the theory are irreconcileable. ‘‘ Is it 
not time that philosophy recognises that if determinism is the postu- 
late of all the physical and physiological sciences, the admission of 
an element of relative liberty is not less certainly the postulate of 
all sciences psychological and moral ?” 

Mr. Gronlund discusses with considerable acumen and vivacity, 
the interesting question of the influence of Socialism on morals and 
religion in the book before us.1 It is often assumed that if the 
Socialistic ideal were realised and material comfort secured for every 
body, that also in a philosophic sense society would become abso- 
lutely materialistic also. That the effect of Socialism would be to 
make “Society a pigsty filled with well-fed hogs.” Mr. Gronlund 
contests this conclusion, and endeavours to show, not without some 
success, that it would be the reverse—and that in a world in which 
men were released from the debasing effects of material competition, 
morals and religion would flourish to an extent they cannot do under 
present conditions. Morality he believes to be of transcendental 
origin, and the growth of it is checked by excessive toil and poverty. 
The happier men are, the more inclined are they to cultivate religion, 
and even the hope of immortality will be developed by the increased 
joyfulness of life. The working classes are naturally religious, but 
weariness and the want of leisure make them sceptical or indifferent. 
These and similar propositions are advocated with considerable 
warmth and eloquence, and may help to modify the fears which are 
current of all kinds of Socialism. Mr. Gronlund prophesies the 
speedy advent of a new Socialism without any violent overthrow of 
society, but by a process of social evolution, the form being that 
known in America as Nationalism. It is striking to notice that in 
the freer societies, Socialistic theories take a milder and more attract- 
ive form, which Mr. Gronlund might say is a confirmation of his 
theory. The happier men are the stronger is the Social Bond— 
which is Morality. As we travel westward from Russia to the 
United States, we find this illustrated—changes which can only be 
secured under a despotic government by revolution come about 
under a free government by natural evolution. Mr. Gronlund’s faith 
is that the transcendental forces in the world are greater than the 
material forces. Our sympathies are with the author, even though 


1 Our Destiny: The Influence of Socialism on Morals and Religion. An essay in 
Ethics. By Laurence Gronlund, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 
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we do not share in his confidence that his ideal will speedily be 
realised. 


The late Dr. Edwin Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures on The Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church,’ is one of the 
most important, as it is one of the most original, English theological 
works of recent times. It is an indication of the new direction 
studies in theology and ecclesiastical iistory are about to take in 
England ; it is the sign of the beginning of a new era. The days 
of the Fathers are over, it is no longer sufficient to quote them as 
the sole source of our knowledge of early Christianity. For a long 
time theology has been chiefly concerned in Biblical interpretation 
and the study of the development of doctrine. More recently we 
have had a period of masterly and acute Biblical criticism ; this period, 
indeed, is not yet over, but there are already indications of another 
and more important advance. ‘To many minds the piace and value 
of the Bible in theology are settled, and the natural school is regarded 
as victorious. Wider fields are opening to view—with regard to 
Judaism, iis origin is being traced in general Semitic religion ; 
so with regard to Christianity, or at least the Church, it is being 
discovered that it is related to older forms of worship. The Gospels 
do not explain the Church, its genesis must be sought elsewhere. 
It was Professor Clifford who said that the Gospel came out of Judea, 
but the Church and her dogmas came out of Egypt. It was a 
broad statement, and may need some qualification, but it was approxi- 
mately true. Dr. Hatch is content to show that the doctrines and 
usages of the Church came out of Greece, and we need not stay to 
inquire out of what still earlier thought and custom they sprang. 
The difference between fourth-century Christianity and the Gospel 
is the difference between the Nicene Creed and the Sermon on the 
Mount—the change was from an ethical sermon to a metaphysical 
creed, the one is the religion of peasants, the other of philosophers. 
To trace the courses of this change is the object of these lectures, 
and the result is a brilliant and convincing picture of Greek education, 
metaphysics, and cults, and of their influence on a religion which had 
its origin in such a foreign element as Galilean Judaism. They tell 
the story of the remarkable transformation this religion underwent 
in the course of three or four centuries. 

Dr. Hatch does not argue about the human origin of Church 
institutions and creeds, but he renders any other inference unneces- 
sary. It is not easy to dojustice to these lectures in a brief notice 
like the present; we are anxious only to commend them to the attention 
of readers who wish to learn how much Christianity owes to influences 


1 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, By the late 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. Edited by A. M. Fainbairn, D.D. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1890. 
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far remote from Judaism. The author gives us vivid and even enter- 
taining descriptions of the state of Greek education and professional 
life during the period in which ecclesiastical Christianity was in process 
of formation, and we see how the Church grew out of existing 
practices and institutions. The Greek method of expounding and 
allegorising Homer showed the way to the Alexandrian and other 
Christian fashions of Bible exegesis; the professional rhetorician was 
the original of the Christian preacher. Perhaps the relation of 
Greek philosophy and ethics to Christianity is not quite so new a 
topic as some others treated of in this volume. 

In these days of Ritualistic revival, the lecture on the influence of 
the Mysteries upon Christian usages is of especial interest. At- 
tempts to connect the Gospels with esoteric societies have not been 
successful, but Dr. Hatch clearly shows that such societies played 
a great part in the creation of the Church. It is doubtful if 
there is anything in ceremonial Christianit7 which was not pre- 
viously in the Mysteries. Initiation, baptism, communion, confession, 
are of Greek origin, and were practised at Eleusis centuries before 
they were adopted by the Gentile followers of the Palestinian 
teacher. “The full development or translation of the idea is 
found in the great mystical writer of the end of the fifth century, 
by whom every Christian ordinance is expressed in terms which are 
only applicable to the mysteries "—-and our author concludes that 
it is only fair to infer that the elements in the sacraments which are 
identical with elements that already existed in cognate and largely 
diffused forms of worship were due to these previously existing forms. 
It is to be lamented that the gifted Hibbert lecturer did not live 
longer to continue the investigations so brilliantly initiated in this 
volume. 

Great praise is due to Dr. Fairbairn for the successful manner in 
which he has edited these lectures, some of which were left in a very 
incomplete form. In this task he was admirably assisted by Mr. 
Vernon Bartlet, M.A., and Professor Sanday. 

The publishers of the Library of Philosophy, of which Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A., is the general editor, have rendered English 
readers a great service by the production of Dr. Pfleiderer’s highly 
interesting work.’ German theology is so much talked about that 
many readers who have not the opportunity of studying the philoso- 
phico-theological literature, in which that country is so rich, will be 
grateful for the author’s concise and luminous account of Teutonic 
philosophy and theology. Dr. Pfleiderer is eminently qualified for 
the task; an original writer and investigator in these fields himself, 
he has also the advantage of a wide acquaintance with all that has 
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been done by others in the same region. He has also the advantage 
of being known and trusted in England as a thoroughgoing, yet 
conscientious and moderate, advocate of advanced theology ; he will 
thus succeed in obtaining a hearing where other men might fail. 
His work is not polemical, but his sympathies are unmistakably on 
the side of the most modern views. 

Book I. deals with the basis of modern theology in German 
idealistic philosophy, and traces the development from Kant to 
Hegel—through Herder, Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Schelling. In 
the short space of eighty pages, we have a lucid exposition of the 
doctrines of these great thinkers, and their mutual relation. The 
second book contains a chapter on the Kantian Rationalists and 
De Wette, who is regarded as having made the transition from the 
rationalistic Kantian school to the theology of Schleiermacher. 
This leads us to Schleiermacher himself, the founder of modern 
idealistic theology. The warfare between Rationalists and Super- 
naturalists appears endless, because they both conceive the Christian 
faith inseparable from traditionary doctrines in hopeless opposition to 
rational thought. Schleiermacher showed that the Christian faith 
is not a doctrine, nor a system of doctrines, but a condition of 
devout feeling, an inward condition of self-consciousness. ‘This is 
reconcilable with modern idealism in which all truth must rise out 
of and answer to the human mind. Schleiermacher might be called 
the Coleridge of Germany, and the influence of both is still wide- 
spread and growing. The chapter on speculative theology deals 
principally with Biederman, Weisse, and Rothe, and this is followed 
by an account of a series of writers whom Dr. Pfleiderer describes as 
eclectic mediating theologians. 

Book III. will probably prove of most interest to English readers, 
as it is occupied with the writers on Biblical and historical theology. 
“The year 1835 marked an era in our scientific knowledge of the 
Biblical foundations of Christianity. In it appeared David Frederick 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Christian Ferdinand Baur’s work on the Pas- 
toral Epistles, and Wilhelm Vatke’s History of the Religion of the 
Old Testament, three works containing the germs of the researches 
of our own day into the Old and New Testament writings.” Butas 
these did not drop down from heaven, Dr. Pfleiderer gives a brief 
reference to some authors who prepared the way for them—Semler, 
Lessing, Herder, Eichorn, De Wette, and Paulus. In the account 
of New Testament criticism and exegesis, a clear analysis is given 
of the work of Strauss, which: may clear away some misconcep- 
tions. There then follows a brief account of the Tiibingen school, 
and its opponents, and of such historical theologians as Schenkel, 
Keim, and Hausrath. After the New Testament, we are told the 
story of German criticism of the Old Testament, the interest in 
which to-day is more keen than ever. Vatke, Graf, Fwald, Kuenen 
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(whom Dr Pfleiderer appropriates), Reuss, are passed in rapid suc- 
cession, but in dealing with Wellhaussen, a réswmé of his article on 
Israel, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is added as necessary to a proper 
estimate of the advance made in this particular field. German the- 
ology closes with a chapter on ecclesiastical history and the history 
of dogma. These three chapters on the Old and New Testament, 
and the Church, give a wonderfully comprehensive view of German 
theology and theologians, and form in themselves the best guide to 
the subject that we are acquainted with. 

The fourth book containing an account of British theology and 
philosophy in relation to it since 1825, is comparatively of much less 
interest, as the work done bears no comparison with that of the 
German schools. Colenso, the author of Supernatural Religion, and 
Martineau stand almost alone as theologians—Stanley, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Newman, Arnold, were rather great religious leaders, and 
this Dr. Pfleiderer recognises in his account of the movements and 
parties in England. 

Weare indebted to Mr. J. Frederick Smith for this admirable 
translation, which was made direct from the author’s manuscript, 
under his immediate supervision, so that it is practically an original 
English work. It has not yet appeared in German. 

Mr. Gladstone’s essays on the Old Testament * have appeared in 
Good Words, but in the present volume they are revised and 
enlarged. The position Mr. Gladstone takes in these papers is, to 
say the least, a very extraordinary one. It might be allowed to 
pass if it were merely a matter of showing the general credibility 
of the various books, but the high-sounding title the eloquent author 
has chosen implies something very different, and the concessions he 
makes alone are sufficient to destroy the claim contained in it. ‘It 
appears to me that we may grant for argument’s sake to the negative 
or destructive specialist in the field of the ancient Scripture all which 
as a specialist he can by possibility be entitled to ask respecting the 
age, text, and authorship of the books, and yet may firmly hold, 
as firmly as of old, to the ideas justly conveyed by the title I have 
adopted.” But if he grants that the claims of the critics may be 
conceded, how can he call the book impregnable? If the critics 
had failed to sustain their allegations he might well do so, but if 
they have succeeded then we are entitled to assert that the impreg- 
nable rock has succumbed to their blows. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the discussion of details. 

In The Spiritual Development of St. Paul? Dr. Matheson has given 
us a very interesting and unconventional study of the great Apostle. 
It is the habit of theologians to regard the experience of St. Paul 


1 The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. London: Isbister, 1890. 

2 The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., 
D.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1890. 
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as altogether unique and contrary to the ordinary laws which govern 
mental evolution; to look upon his conversion from a bigoted 
pharisee to a broad hearted humanitarian as sudden and almost 
magical. Dr. Matheson more wisely endeavours to show that his 
spiritual growth was gradual, and passed through several progressive 
stages. This is a view that will commend itself to unprejudiced 
minds. The stages are clearly traced in the Epistles, and the author 
has kept himself as free as possible from previous speculations and 
worked out his theory on original lines. Very sympathetically he 
traces the mental struggles of St. Paul in the passage from law to 
liberty. 

To the making of commentaries there appears to be no end, and 
Mr. Beet’s is very much like the majority of them.! To those who 
are in the habit of using commentaries this one may be commended 
as a very carefully arranged exposition of the text which it deals 
with. It does not aim at especial originality, but follows such well 
known authorities as Ellicot and Lightfoot. A carefully written 
introduction on the literary aspect of the epistles commented on pre- 
faces the main part of the work, and some short dissertations on 
important topics bring it to a close. The author contends for the 
Pauline authorship of the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
but to those who are familiar with the force of objections to that 
view, his conclusions will appear to be assumptions contrary to the 
preponderating weight of evidence. 


NotTE.—Dr. Lewins, the editor of a volume of essays by Miss Naden, noticed in the 
November number of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, writes to say that he thinks a reference 
to Miss Naden’s Hylo-Idealism on page 547 may unintentionally convey an erroneous 
impression. We had no intention of attributing to Miss Naden any opinion at variance 
with her Materialism, but her language appears to us to allow to psychological phe- 
nomena higher value than Materialism generally recognises. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


THE importance of the study of English municipal history is just 
beginning to be recognised. If some ambitious young history tripos 
man is looking out for an opportunity to render a service to his 
fellows, and at the same time make himself famous, such a one now 
presents itself to him. A complete history of any single one pro- 
vincial municipal town would be a great adjunct to our stock of 
historical knowledge for application to modern requirements. Several 
of the county capitals have a rich fund of archives from which much 
useful information might be gleaned concerning the social life, and 
1A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
and to Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 
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especially the conditions under which the numerous associations that 
flourished in the earlier centuries of English life existed. Medieval 
society was highly organised; and after three centuries of post 
reformation, disintegration, we are seeking to reconstitute society 
in a sense somewhat resembling the older model. There was much 
that was good about medieval organisation, but there were also deep 
inherent faults which might be avoided if the original were closely 
studied. In connection with this wide subject, Mr. Charles Gross, 
in his two-volumed work, entitled The Gild Merchant,’ issued by 
the Clarendon Press, gives us a store of valuable information. The 
first volume is devoted to a much more exhaustive inquiry into the 
origin and development of the whole gild system, as well as into the 
nature of its constitution, than we have ever yet had placed before 
us. The second volume is not a continuation of the first, but an 
accompaniment, being filled with extracts from local charters and 
other records bearing upon the subjects dealt with in the first. 
Hitherto the gild system has been much talked of by historians, but 
little understood. One writer has copied the sayings of another, 
and in this manner incorporated into his work more error than truth. 
Many of our greatest historical works indeed are weak in this 
respect. As literary productions they are an honour to the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue ; as expositions of the views on government, and social 
progress, of the author, they are admirable ; but as records of fact, 
which we submit is the all-important aim of historical writing, they 
are less valuable. It has now become necessary to rewrite history 
from a close scrutiny of original documents and records, and to 
modify to some extent the generalisations which have been dished 
up for us by a long line of clever men from Bishop Burnett to 
Lord Macaulay. Moreover, the study of the people themselves 
rather than of their rulers is aimed at in these days, and for this 
purpose masses of information in the shape of public archives and 
private correspondence of public men, showing the secret agencies 
at work which were responsible for many an inexplicable issue of 
events, are now at the disposal of the student. Everything, conse- 
quently, is again thrown open to discussion, and we may expect, 
with so much additional knowledge, new accounts of old stories with 
a different colouring, and conceived in a different spirit to those to 
which we have been accustomed. Until now the gild system, 
though a subject of transcendent importance from its far-reaching 
influence on the commercial life of the Middle Ages, has been treated 
with a certain vagueness under which ignorance loves to hide from 
view. 

However, there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
the nature of these associations. Some writers held the Gild Mer- 


1 The Gild Merchant. By Charles Gross, Ph. D. &c.,in two volumes. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1890. 
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chant to be identical with the municipality ; others would not admit 
any connection between the two. Bishop Stubbs remarks on the 
subject : ‘‘ Any complete generalisation upon the constitutional history 
of the towns is impossible for this reason, that this history does not 
start from any one point or proceed by the same stages.” Mr. 
Gross observes: ‘“‘Though all boroughs had much in common, and 
the constitutions of many were modelled after the same exemplar. 
each had separate life, developing a personality of his own 

While then the general principles laid down, touching the non- 
identity of gild and borough, will apply in most cases there were 
doubtless local variations, ranging from a practically complete amal- 
gamation of the two elements to the other extreme of open antago- 
nism.” We are inclined to favour this view. The fact that persons 
could belong to the gild who dwelt habitually outside the limits of 
the borough, that women were frequently admitted as members, 
that there does not seem to be satisfactory evidence of identity 
between the two elements in any particular case, seems to point to 
that conclusion. The Gild Merchant seems to have been an asso- 
ciation for mutual assistance legalised by charter in municipal 
towns. The functions were commercial, and as the life of the 
town became more and more devoted to trading, the association 
became more powerful, and the chief burgesses being generally rich 
commercial men were both leaders in the municipality and in the 
trading institutions. 

Mr. Gross gives a translation of a charter of King John to the 
town of Ipswich in the year 1200, as furnishing an example of the 
most common form of grant of the Gild Merchant. It runs as 
follows : ‘“‘ John by the Grace of God king &. Know ye that we 
have granted, and by our present charter confirmed, to our burgesses 
of Ipswich, our borough of Ipswich with all its appurtenances, and 
all its liberties and free customs to be held of us and our heirs hered- 
itarily, paying annually at our Exchequer the right and customary 
ferm at Michaelmas term, by the hand of the provost of Ipswich, and 
@ hundred shillings of increment at the same term, which increment 
they were accustomed to pay. We have also granted to them that 
all burgesses of Ipswich may be quit of toll and stallage, lastage, 
passage, pontage, and all other customs throughout our whole land, 
and in our seaports. We have also granted to them that none of 
them shall plead without the borough of Ipswich, in any plea save 
pleas of foreign tenures, excepting our officers, and that they may 
have a Gild Merchant and their house, and that no one shall 
be billeted nor take anything by force within the borough of Ipswich, 
and that they may duly have their lands and their pawns and all 
their debts, from whomsoever they are due; and concerning their 
lands and tenements that are within the borough, justice shall 
be done them according to the ancient custom of the borough of 
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Ipswich and of our free boroughs, and pleas concerning their debts 
contracted at Ipswich and concerning pawns there given are to be 
held at Ipswich, and that none of them be adjudged to pay a fine 
except according to the law of our free boroughs. . . . .” The charter 
continues further to provide for the election of lawful and discreet 
men to keep the provostship of the borough and others to keep the 
pleas of the Crown in the borough. 

The above seems to be a common type of charter to a municipal 
town of the Middle Ages which had a Gild Merchant, but many im- 
portant deviations are given in extenso in the second volume of Mr. 
Gross’s work. An enumeration of towns then follows in which the 
Gild Merchant existed, in which London is conspicuous by its absence. 
Notwithstanding that Stubbs and Brentano and many others speak 
of a London “ Gilda Mercartoria” of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Mr. Gross says, “one of the best authorities on the con- 
stitutional history of London rightly asserts that ‘ there is no trace 
of its ever having been a general mercantile gild.’ ” 

The author, who is passing dogmatic in his assertions and cor- 
rections of previous writers, seeks to dethrone Brentano altogether 
from the high position he has held until now as an authority on such 
matters. Speaking of the alleged struggle between the Gild Mer- 
chant and the craft gilds in the fourteenth century, he says no such 
struggle ever took place, except in the imagination of Doctor Brentano, 
nor is Doctor Bretano correct in speaking of England as the birthplace 
of the Merchant Gild, the system being, according to Mr. Gross, an im- 
portation after the conquest of 1066. An interesting description of the 
later developments of gild life is also given, and also a detailed account 
of the Merchant Adventurers. It is curious to notice that in one town 
the Gild Merchant still exists. At Preston the ceremonies attaching 
to the institution are celebrated once every twenty years. The last 
of such festivities was held in 1882. 

The work has also chapters in the form of appendices on 
Anglo-Saxon Gilds, the English hanse, the Scotch and foreign 
gilds. The discussion of vol. i. is amply illustrated by proofs 
in the shape of reproductions of tbe essential ordinances of the 
charters in the particular cases. The study of these docu- 
mentary illustrations is much facilitated by a glossary of terms to 
be found at the end of the second volume. A multitude of autho- 
rities are given, on whose evidence Mr. Gross builds his theories. 
The work will be a valuable addition to an historical library, and 
shonld give an impetus to the further study of municipal history. 
It will be of wider interest, from the more complete exposition of 
the medizval trade organisations which the book contains. In so 
far as these institutions provided only for mutual assistance of the 
members, their influence was advantageous to the community, but 
they overstepped the mark. Once they began to legislate for, and 
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place restrictions upon, persons not belonging to the association, 
they could not but hamper the progress of commerce and industry 
in the locality over which they exercised their evil influence, and 
ultimately they drove the commercial enterprise of the nation to 
migrate to fresh neighbourhoods, such as the then insignificant little 
towns of Manchester and Birmingham, where no such associations 
existed, Our modern tradesunions must beware of falling into thiserror. 

Certainly the position of women in European nations has under- 
gone a revolution during the nineteenth century. Though women 
have the reputation, at least among men, of creating much noise and 
babbling of tongues in their progress through this evil world to a 
higher sphere hereafter, we doubt whether any greater changes have 
been worked, or more progress achieved with less clamour than that 
heralded a hundred years ago by the first publication of A Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Women, by Mary Wollstonecraft. No one can 
read the volume, a new edition of which is being issued by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, with an introduction by Mrs. Henry Fawcett,’ with- 
out unfeigned surprise at the statements enunciated therein concern- 
ing the position of women in society. Yet it is not an untrue 
account of the state of things at a date not very far removed from 
our own time. That women were made entirely to minister to the 
pleasure and vanity of men: to be, in fact, pressed down into a state 
of veritable serfdom, the means of acquiring knowledge, of ennobling 
character, and of in any way raising themselves from the mental 
and moral degradation in which they were systematically kept down, 
being denied them, seems to have beena fixed idea in the minds of some 
of the greatest characters of the eighteenth century. Here are a few 
quotations from men of eminence of the times. Dr. Gregory advises 
a wife, ‘‘ never to let her husband know the extent of her sensibility 
or affection.” He further remarks: ‘“ Be cautious even in display- 
ing your good sense. It will be thought you assume a superiority 
over the rest of the company. But if you happen to have any learn- 
ing, keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, who 
generally look with a jealous eye on a woman of great parts and a 
cultivated understanding.” Mrs. Fawcett remarks: ‘‘ Pretence, 
seeming, outward show, were the standards by which a woman’s 
character was measured.” The enlightened philosopher, Rousseau, 
quoted by Mrs. Fawcett in the introduction, lays down: “ For this 
reason, the education of women should always be relative to men. 
To please, to’ be useful to Us, to make Us love and esteem them, to 
educate Us when young, and to take care of Us when grown up, to 
advise, to console us, to render OUR lives easy and agreeable. These 
are the duties of women at all times, and what they should be taught 
in their infancy.” These were the duties for which he intended 


1 The Rights of Women. By Mary Wollstonecraft. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. London; T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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“the fool Theresa” when he married her, though she was unwil- 
lingly saved from one of the most important of them by his disposing 
of his five children immediately after their birth by placing them in 
the turnstile of the Foundling Hospital. _‘‘ How,” asks Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, ‘‘can a woman perform the duties of mother, teacher, 
and caretaker of the young successfully ; how be fitted for such 
responsibilities when her mental condition is thusdegraded ?” The 
result of a state of society in which the female constituents of it 
were not supposed, or rather, were not allowed (for the law of 
custom amounted to a brutal tyranny), to cultivate either their mental 
or physical capacities, was that they gave themselves up to the study 
of men, often to obtain a deadly, meretricious influence over them, and 
at the same time to lose all power of self-control. Doctor Johnson 
opined, the introduction tells us, “that portrait painting was an 
improper employment for a woman ; and that public practice of any 
art and staring in men’s faces was very indelicate in a female.” 
What the celebrated doctor would have thought of the conduct of such 

public characters as our nineteenth century Duchesses of Rutland, or 
Lady Sandhursts, not to speak of our Annie Besants, it is difficult to 
imagine. Indeed, when we look around us, and see the Colleges 

of Girton and Newnham flourishing like the green bay-tree; when 

we see women holding positions on the School Board, practising 

medicine, and veting in local elections, it is hard for us to realise 

to what a degraded position of serfdom they were once subjected, 

and to rate at its due worth the work inaugurated in the face of such 

bitter opposition, and under such adverse circumstances as that of 
the liberation of women by Mary Wollstonecraft in her Vindication 

of the Rights of Women a hundred years ago. 

We have received several little volumes, in red covers, which we 
do not quite know how to classify, but they seem to be a series of 
short handbooks, chiefly on current topics, published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. The most important of these, however, is a 
brief account of the Great French Revolution, by Mr. E, Belfort 
Bax.’ It originally appeared in serial form, we learn from the pre- 
face, in Justice, the weekly organ of the Social Democratic Federation. 
It is “ designed as a guide to those who, not having the time to study 
larger works on the subject, yet wish during these centennial years 
to have in a small compass a connected description of the main events 
of the French Revolution.” Such is the object of the author, and 
we think he has been fairly successful in his attainment. He has suc- 
ceeded in placing the salient features and events of that most mo- 
mentous period in the world’s history in a most remarkably compact 
and succinct form before the public. We sincerely hope that the 
public will avail themselves widely of the opportunity therein offered, 


1 The French Revolution. By E. Belfort Bax, author of TheReligion of Socialism, 
&c. London; Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1890. 
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and read what is a very readable analysis of events and acts, which 
have a paramount influence still on the evolution of the inhabitants 
of Europe. The Great French Revolution is to history what the 
Revelation of St. John is to the Bible. Even at this distance of 
time it is impossible to read of its events without a feeling of enthu- 
siasm and exultation, as the majestic triumph of the rights and 
sovereignty of the people was finally proclaimed as an incontestible 
first principle of human existence. The Revolution of 1789 was 
more than political. It can best be compared to such great land- 
marks in the world’s history as the outbreaks of Protestantism, or 
even as the birth of the Messiah. Its principles constitute a creed 
which it is only possible to espouse with unqualified assent on the 
one hand, orto reject with passionate hate on the other. In the little 
volume before us we see it treated from a really democratic point of 
view, from the first chapter, dealing with the philosophers, and espe- 
cially with Jean Jacques Rousseau and his famous ‘‘ Contrat Social,” 
even through the most bloody and lamentable phases by which its first 
baptismal glory was stained. If the facts of the case are viewed fairly, 
however, much excuse can be urged in extenuation of the bloody acts 
which marred its course. Michelet affirms that the Reign of Terror 
destroyed fewer victims than did the Inquisition in a single province 
of Spain. If some blood was shed wantonly in the few years between 
1789 and 1794, one should also bear in mind the many centuries of 
cruel oppression, of misery, of war, of legalised torture, inflicted on the 
people by a countless number of the vilest and most contemptible rulers 
of the old regime which was once and for all put an end to, at the first 
outbreak in 1789. Of the massacres of September, Mr. Belfort Bax 
speaks in the following sensible terms :—“ Thatthose concerned were 
no mere wanton or mercenary ruffians, but fanatics, possessed by a 
frenzy of despair, is amply proved by several incidents, which are 
admitted by Royalist writers. Their enthusiasm at the discovery of a 
‘ patriot’ in one whom they believed to have been a ‘ plotter,’ as in the 
case of M. de Sombreuil, and their refusal of money from such ; their 
evident desire to avoid by any accident the death of an innocent 
person, show the executioners to have been at least genuinely disin- 
terested. There has never in all history been more excuse for the 
shedding of blood than there was in Paris, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1792. Foreign troops were marching on the capital to des- 
troy the Revolution, and all favourable to it. The city itself was 
honeycombed with Royalist plotters, who almost openly expressed 
their joy at the prospect of an approaching restoration, and the ex- 
termination of the popular leaders. The so-called massacres were 
strictly a measure of self-defence, and as such were justified by the 
result, which was, in a word, to strike terror into the reaction, and to 
stimulate the Revolution throughout France.” As.we have remarked 
before, in a previous paper in this REVIEW, one of the chief causes 
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of the bloodshed was the desperation to which the people were driven 
from fear of the invasion of the allied troops. They knew the par- 
tisans of the monarchy were plotting with the enemies of the country ; 
they felt that the first necessity was to secure themselves from the 
machinations of these traitors, and in this they were perfectly justi- 
fied. Poor Louis was the dupe of an evil woman, who, notwith- 
standing the sentimental twaddle whined forth by so many apologists 
on the subject of her death on the scaffold, as richly deserved her 
fate as any victim of the executioner in the whole course of history. 
Had the allies left the French Revolution to work itself out in peace, 
instead of banding themselves together to invade France for the pur- 
poses of plunder, many deeds of shame would never have had to 
be recorded, the whole course of events would have been dif- 
ferent, and the allies themselves would have avoided the indelible 
humiliation to which they were subjected at Valmy. We highly 
recommend this little handbook, and think the Social Democratic 
Federation did good work in publishing it in their weekly journal. 

Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers,’ by H. D. Thoreau, is another 
short handbook of the same series. When Cardinal Lavigerie’s anti- 
slavery movement is so much to the fore, as regards the African slave 
trade, it is opportune to remind the public of the great American 
struggle which preceded it. ‘The impassioned essays of Thoreau, 
written by one who lived in days when the odious practice was legal- 
ised and cousidered just—or at least when the claims of humanity 
had little weight compared with the sacred rights of property in the 
legislative councils of the Southern States—now re-published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.,and especially the two on the subject 
of the great leader, Captain John Brown, are calculated to arouse 
interest in the oppressed victims of negro Africa. The remarks of 
this virtuous man, when finally captured by his relentless enemies, 
are truly pathetic; at once so kindly to those who are about to do 
him to death, and so calm and courageous. ‘‘ I want you to under- 
stand,” he says, ‘“ that I respect the rights of the poorest and weakest 
of the coloured people, oppressed by slave power, just as much as I do 
those of the most wealthy and powerful”; and again, ‘‘I wish to 
say furthermore, that you had better, all you people of the South, 
prepare yourselves for a settlement sooner than you are prepared for 
it. The sooner you are prepared the better. You may dispose of 
me very easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but this question is 
still to be settled—this negro question, I mean; the end of that is 
not yet.” It seems often to be allowed to men about to end their 
lives on the scaffold, to prophesy the future triumph of the cause for 
which they are about to suffer. There are also other essays in the 
book called ‘Civil Disobedience,” ‘Life without Principle,” and 
‘* Paradise to be Regained,” and a short introductory biography of 
Thoreau. A useful and entertaining little publication. 


1 Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. By,H. D. Thoreau. Selected and revised by 
H. §. Salt. London: Swan Sonnenschein &Co. 1890. 
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A MorE scholarly piece of workmanship could hardly have been 
produced than Mr. Albert S. Cook’s edition of Sydney's Defence of 
Poesy... Coming from the Yale University of America, where Mr. 
Cook is professor of English Literature, it is a good specimen of the 
thoroughness with which the English tongue is studied in its philo- 
logical development as in its masterpieces of style. Of the work of 
Sydney itself, nothing need here be specially said. Its merits both 
of comprehensiveness and vigour have long been appreciated by our 
English prose writers. The present editor’s work has been to com- 
ment and explain the text in such a manner as to enlighten the 
reader on every detail of the matter treated, and to introduce the 
author to the reader by a short biography and notices on his theory 
of poetry and on his style. A convenient analysis comprised in two 
or three pages, serves as aid to the retention of the main points of 
the essay, and the printing is an example of the excellence of 
America’s industrial arts. We: acknowledge to have never seen a 
better student’s manual, not even excepting the Cambridge editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays and of the Greek and Latin Classics. 

The Short History of Gondal,’ originally intended, so the preface 
tells us, to form the historical chapter of a Gondal Gazetteer, would 
have been more apropos published under such a cover than in an 
isolated form. The author has given his readers credit for knowing 
too much, and has placed before a public, knowing, even at most, 
but little of the history of India, a series of facts and names, which 
none but a specialist, such as for instance Sir Edwin Arnold, could 
pretend to assimilate. Unknown chapters of history are always 
welcome additions to our knowledge, if the data are represented in 
a proper relation to the aim of the writer. We presume the aim of 
the book in question is to interest the English in England. This 
being so, he would have acted more wisely in sifting the matter and 
in giving, together with his anecdotes, some principle of unity to 
connect them. 

From the Clarendon Press comes a new edition of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia,’ with introduction and notes by Mr. J. Marshall, M.A., 
LL.D., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. The Clarendon 
Press has not always been noted for the correctness of its texts, nor 
yet for the completeness of the works it has published. Its recent 
publications, however, have shared in the improvements made in all 


1 The Defence of Poesy. Edited by Albert 8S. Cook. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1890. 
24 Short History of Gondal. By Harikrisena Lalshanker Dave. Educational 


Society’s Press, Byculla, Bombay, 1889. : 
3 Xenophon, Memorabilia. By J. Marshall, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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educational editions of the old manuscripts, and Mr. Marshall has 
added to the task of correct interpretation of language, another which 
he has successfully executed in the historical elucidation of his 
author. Socrates is his great theme; and in a series of brief 
chapters he carries us through the philosophy as through the life of 
the Grecian sage. Of Xenophon he says but little; that little, 
however, is a tribute to the historian’s memory ; and the comparison 
made between him and James Boswell is not an unkindly re- 
ference to his faults, but a generous recognition of his veracity. The 
notes to the Greek text are exceedingly full, and, as far as we can 
judge from brief examination, are of real service, both for gramma- 
tical and for historical explanation. 

The Historic Oddities of Mr. Baring Gould,’ forming, at; least 
nominally, a wider sequel to his Yorkshire Oddities, have all the 
charm of the style with which the author has made his readers 
familiar, but lack the element of comedy and humour which relieved 
the more gruesome portions of his previous work. Here we have 
relations for the most part of the horrible; and, in spite of the 
exactness of the facts, we could wish to have had a more varied 
selection. ‘‘ The Swiss Passion Play,” with which the volume opens, is 
a terrible story of religious madness, leading to atrocities beyond 
credibility, and the ‘“‘ Anabaptists of Munster,” which fills half the 
volume, is a lively description of history, with which in outline most 
readers are already familiar. We are at a loss to understand why 
this last publication, similar in binding and colour, as in type and 
matter, to its predecessor already mentioned, should be issued in 
boards of much larger size. It is surely an oversight on the part of 
the publishers to have rendered impossible the juxtaposition of the 
two volumes in a library. 

The Sancta Republica Romana? has been written by Mr. Richard 
Wrightson, M.A., as a handbook to the History of Rome and Italy, 
from the division of the Roman world to the breaking up of 
Charlemagne’s Empire. ‘This period, dating from a.D. 395-888, is 
one that, except in ecclesiastic history, has been too much neglected 
by English writers. One reason of this neglect is doubtless that, 
until quite recently, reliable documents were scanty and difficult of 
access. Mr. Wrightson, during a residence in Italy, has succeeded 
in conquering these difficulties, and the result of his researches at 
first hand has been to enable him to add considerably to the know- 
ledge hitherto possessed. There is one fault which strikes us in this 
work. It seems to be too much a translation of certain texte than 
the free disposition of material. Perhaps the author, in keeping his 
title ‘‘ handbook ” before his mind, has been influenced by a desire to 


1 Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Baring Gould, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1890. 

2 The Sancta Republica Romana. By Richard Heber Wrightson, M.A. Henry 
Frowde. London ;: Oxford University Press. 1898. 
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be brief. The brevity, however, might have been equally well 
combined with a little more verve and lightness of treatment. 

The interest excited during the last few years by the translation 
of Henrik Ibsen’s plays has determined a London publisher to bring 
out a translation also of the biography of the Norwegian dramatist. 
The original life comes from the pen of Henrik Jaeger, a fellow- 
countryman of Ibsen, and the translation has been made by 
Clara Bell,’ aided so far as the poetical portion of it is concerned by 
Professor Edmund Gosse. It is a question whether the writer of 
the English translation would not have done more wisely to attempt 
a recasting of her material, if not indeed an independent biography, 
based on the information of the original. The needs of two 
nationalities are different in their reading as in other matters; and a 
good deal of what is given us is more suitable to a public living in 
immediate contact with Ibsen, and aw courant of all the circumstances 
connected with his life. Yet it is impossible not to be struck with 
the ease and power of the translator’s pen; and the poems done into 
English by Mr. Gosse are all that could be desired for rhythm and 
nobility of expression. 

Dr. John Mackintosh’s Scotland,? which, in order of publication, 
precedes Switzerland already noticed, though it is in no way inferior 
in style and illustration to the volume of The Story of the Nations 
series so far published, is characterised, especially in the middle 
portion of it, by the same lack of information as to the social 
conditions of the people which we condemned in the work of 
Mrs. Hug and Mr. Stead. Historical writers, at any rate those 
who write for the general reader, seem to feel themselves bound to 
follow in the tracks of their predecessors, and to Jay the same 
emphasis on the doings of princes and nobles as Homer upon the 
combats of his heroes. Dr. Mackintosh has very well brought out 
the struggles of the Scots for independence and religious freedom. 
It is a pity that he has not let us witness the gradual growth of 
character and change of circumstances which have welded together 
the present Scottish stock. Another fault is the small space devoted 
to the literary phase of the national life. We do not require that a 
political history should fulfil the functions of a history of literature ; 
but the influence exerted by the literature of a nation upon its 
political developments is far greater than past historians have cared to 
admit ; and the men who have distinguished themselves in moulding 
the language and thought of their country, are at least as deserving 
of serious notice as their more unscrupulous and ambitious fellows. 

A second yvolame of the Histoire de la Littérature Grecque,* under- 

1 The Life of Henrik Ibsen. By Henrik Jaeger. ‘Translated by Clara Bell. 
London: William Heinemann. 1890. 
2 Scotland. By John Mackintosh, LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 


3 Histoire de la Littérature Grecque. Par Alfred Croiset et Maurice Croiset. Tome 
Second. Paris; Ernest Thorin. 1890. 
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taken in common by the brothers Alfred and Maurice Croiset, has 
just appeared, treating, as its subject matter, the origin and develop- 
ment of lyric poetry, the first prose writers—more especially the 
philosophers—and last of all, the historian, Herodotus. M. Alfred 
Croiset seems to be chiefly responsible for the present publication, 
and has produced, perhaps, a more complete study of lyrism than 
has ever yet appeared. His method is a happy combination of 
literary analysis and synthesis, and his evident familiarity with the 
Greek texts of all the old lyric writers, indeed, it may be added, of 
all the Greek classics bearing on his subject, has put into his power 
a wealth of comparison, throwing light on points which only this 
system of cross reference could avail to explain. The philosophers, ° 
commencing with Thales, and continuing with Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and the rest, are of course regarded, 
from a literary standpoint, in the influence exercised upon the 
language, rather than upon the social and political life of Greece. 
Nevertheless, the student—unless he be making philosophya speciality 
—will find the eaposé given of the opinions of these old world 
thinkers, all that he needs in order to compare the modern with 
the ancient school of thought. M. Croiset supports his statements 
by authorities, and thus enables reference to be made at first hand 
to the sources whence the facts are drawn. 

La Vie d’Antonio Rosnvini Serbati' is a translation, by M. Segond, 
of the original biography written in English by the Rev. William 
Lockhart, M.A. The raison d’étre of the work appears to be the 
part which Rosmini, as priest of the Roman Catholic Church, took 
in founding an institution of charity, and the development of a 
system of philosophy, attempting a certain reconciliation of reason 
with the Catholic theological claim. For those nurtured in the 
Roman Catholic faith, this biography will have a good deal of interest, 
especially as Dr. Lockhart has found many points of character in 
which Rosmini may be compared to Frangois de Sales, but to the 
general English or French reading public the book will hardly appeal. 
The only ground upon which the world at large can grant an attention 
to Rosmini’s memory, is the somewhat heated controversy which 
arose during the last years of his life, and which continued for some- 
time after his death in 1855 on the value and orthodoxy of his 
philosophic writings. The intervention of the pope was sought, an 
examination of the incriminated doctrines was made, and Rosmini 
was at length cleared of all suspicion of heterodoxy. The reason of 
the acquittal amounts simply to this, that Rosmini, after traversing 
with sufficient frankness the theories of the great English and German 
metapbysicians, summed up to the effect that no adequate explanation 
of mental phenomena was forthcoming in their works, and that, 


1 La Vie d’ Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Par William Lockhart. Traduit de]’Anglais 
par M. Segond. Paris: Perrin et Cie, 1889. 
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consequently, it was necessary to pose the Deity as original cause, 
without further attempt to solve the matter. A summary, which 
no doubt amply satisfied the papal mind at the moment of judgment, 
and which dispenses criticism from further notice. 

M. P. Jacquenet may be congratulated on his Lettres Choisies du 
dix-septieme siécle,| which he has made with great care, and has com- 
mented upon with such historic and literary explanations as serve 
to connect the matter with the circumstances of its production. 
Naturally Mme. de Sevigné figures somewhat largely in these pages ; 
but an adequate place is also given to Corneille, Malherbe, Fléchier, 
Boileau, Racine, and Fenelon, not omitting a number of other names, 
whose writings or adventures helped to constitute the golden age of 
French culture and letters. The editor has added a series of short 
biographies in connection with the writers whose letters are chosen, 
and altogether the reader who is engaged in a study of the epoch of 
Louis XIV. will find himself materially aided by the perusal of M. 
Jacquenet’s selection. 

In the two volumes published under the title Marin et Jesuite,’ 
M. Mercier, member of the Society of Jesus, has written a very com- 
plete life and travels of Francois de Plas, who, in the first half of 
his life, was a captain in the French navy, and who afterwards, 
smitten with an excess of devotion, changed the uniform for the 
cassock, and joined the Jesuits. A large number of letters are given, 
which throw light on the thoughts and feelings of the writer, and a 
diary supplies chiefly the material of the voyages made by M. de 
Plas, whilst in the service of his country. We must confess we find 
nothing in his long life which lies between the years 1809-1888, 
calling for special remembrance, and except for the opportunity it 
has afforded to M. Mercier to exercise his talent as biographer, we see 
no reason for the book's publication. 

An old Westminster scholar who prefers to remain incognito, has 
printed, in what he calls, Carmina Barbarica,’ Goldsmith’s Deserted 

Village, Gray’s Elegy, and Cowper’s Alexander Selkirk. The author’s 
Latin, of which indeed he has no need to be ashamed, suits very well 
the Pagus Desertus, and follows in this translation very closely the 
Dactylian hexameter of the best Latin period. A few notes intro- 
duce the two principal poems, and an appeal ad censores likewise 
written in Latin forms the conclusion to a brochure which on the 
author’s confession was the result of a summer leisure. 


1 Lettres Choisies du dix-septieme siecle. By P. Jacquenet. Paris: Belin Fréres. 


* Marin et Jesuite: Vie et Voyages de Frangois de Plas. Par le R. P. Mercier, S.J. 
2 vols. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1890. 

3 Carmina Barbarica, Latiné reddita. By an Old Westminster. London: W. Fraser 
Tooting. 1890. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Ir is hard to frame a criticism of Passion the Plaything!; it is so 
entirely unreal, that it eludes one’s grasp. To begin with, the title 
is an entire misnomer, since it is not the hero and heroine who make 
a plaything of passion ; it is they who are passion’s sport and its slaves. 
Itis a mad sort of book. In the first chapter the hero tries to kill 
himself, for no particular reason, and the story ends with the suicide 
of the heroine. But with all the piled up agony, and the weird horror 
with which the author has striven to heighten his effects, the true 
note of pathos is never struck. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s one volume story, Sons and Daughters,’ is not up 
to her usual mark. The “son” is by no means an interesting char- 
acter; like Angelo in “ Measure for Measure,” he is ‘“‘ pranzy ”— 
pretends to a purer and more exalted standard of morality than other 
people’s. His high-flown scruples bring upon himself and those 
dependent on him miseries and disasters from which he is only rescued 
by the good sense and devotion of the “daughter,” who has far more 
solid worth than her lover, though she does not give vent to such 
superfine sentiments. Such brightness and life as the story contains 
is due to her; but we cannot truly say that there is much of either. 

Philosopher Dick* deals with two distinct subjects. It presents a 
most vivid and life-like picture of some of the phases of New 
Zealand life, as it was some thirty years ago, and it gives a detailed 
analysis of the evil effects of prolonged solitude on a mind which, 
though of more than average ability, is well stored with acquired 
knowledge, and never, at the worst of times, deprived of the com- 
panionship of books, yet had an innate tendency to dreaminess and 
melancholy. Both subjects are treated in a masterly way. No man 
who was not at once a scholar and a thinker, could create the char- 
acter of Philosopher Dick; and, though in quite a different vein, the 
descriptions of life on a sheep station are no less admirable. The 
extremely diverse types of men to be met with among the “ hands,” 
in those days, are sketched in with great verve, and traits both 
humorous and pathetic are seized and reproduced unerringly. The 
stern mountain scenery of New Zealand, too, is not overlooked ; but 
it is painted not so much in set description as incidentally some- 
times, in recounting the solitary adventures of the hero, who passed 
long years of his life in the lonely hut of a mountain shepherd ; topo- 
graphical details are necessarily introduced ; and in all his musings, 
which form the staple of the book, the ‘mountains stand around as a 

1 Passion the Plaything. By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: W. Heinemann. 1890. 
2 Sons and Daughters. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Blackwood. 1890. 


3 Philosopher Dick. Adventures and contemplations of a New Zealand Shepherd. 
By Chumier. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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background to the thoughts; so that one can never dissociate 
Philesopher Dick from his mountains, his sheep, and his collies. 

In the Valley’ is a tale of the American War of Independence. 
The ‘‘ valley,” the theatre of most of the events narrated, is the 
valley of the Mohawk, in the State of New York. The story is 
written in the first person, and the narrator is supposed to be of 
Dutch parentage. It is a pleasant enough romance, not of absorbing 
interest, though it contains some stirring incidents. Its chief merit 
is that the cowlewr locale of the time is skilfully maintained. The 
embittered rancours of race and class, which at that period divided 
colonists, breathe in every line; indeed the autobiographic Dutch- 
man’s inveterate prejudice against England, both old and new, is 
rather a drawback to the book for English readers. 

Aunt Abigail Dykes* is another American novel published in London. 
We wish we could commend it, for there is an entire absence of 
literary pretension in the author, which goes far to enlist our sym- 
pathies, and he certainly has a story to tell; but, unhappily, he tells 
it so diffusely, that it is fairly drowned in a flood of words. It 
covers 654 pages of small type, terribly closely printed. We fear 
that not many readers will conscientiously labour on to the wel- 
come words, “ the End.” 

Le Chaine-Capitaine* is a fair sample of M. du Boisgobey’s novels 
—not quite equal to his best, which we take to be Le Crime de 
UOpéra ; but it cannot be denied that his books are all very much 
alike, and that none of them is in the highest style of art. He is, as 
it were, the official successor of Gaboriau; but he follows him at a 
great distance. With both, the plot is the main thing on which 
they rely for interesting their readers; but even on that point, the 
disciple is far from being equal to the master, whilst in all other 
elements of good fiction, the disparity is still greater. Take the all 
important faculty of delineating character—many of Gaboriau’s per- 
sonages were original and interesting creations, as for instance, M. 
Lecoqg, Le Pere Tabaret, M. Daburon, the Juge d’Instruction, and, last 
but not least, Noél Gerdy, the specious, decorous murderer and im- 
postor in L’ Affaire Lerouge. Boisgobey’s characters, on the other 
hand, are too much like the pins on a lace pillow—mere pegs 
whereon to weave the tissue in course of fabrication ; they have little 
independent interest or individuality. Still, 4 défaut de merles on 
prend des grives. M. du Boisgobey is without dispute the best living 
producer of a class of fiction that will always be popular; for it is 
gay and bright as well as saisissant, and so it is welcome relief from 
that eternal analysis, which, however well done, is always depressing. 


1 In the Valley. By Harold Frederick. In 3 vols. London: W. Heinemann. 1890. 

2 Aunt Abigail Dykes. By Lieut.-Col. George Randolph, U.S.A. London ; Chatto 
& Windus. 1890. 

3 Le Chaine-Capitaine. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris; Plon Nourrit et Cie. 
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POETRY. 


Upon the whole, we are inclined to think that the verdict passed 
by our twentieth century successors, who may set themselves to judge 
the literary productions of our own time, will not be very favourable 
to our poets. Indeed, the day of judgment has begun ere the pre- 
sent century’s close. Mr. Alfred Austin, himself with no mean 
pretensions to poetic merit, in his sweeping condemnation of Tennyson 
and some other of our poet-idols, has given us a warning of what is 
yet to come. Fortunately, literary verdicts are seldom final, and, 
perhaps, a still later age may be able to pick out of the crowd 
names fit to rank with the heroes already installed in the Pantheon 
of fame. But, however faulty may be the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
vidual criticism, it is not difficult even for the uninitiated to per- 
ceive that a period, so full of new and conflicting ideas and interests, 
as the latter half of the nineteenth century has been, is not the 
most favourable to the production of poetry of the highest type. It 
matters not how much there is to delight, to affect, to exalt, and to 
penetrate, harsh, discordant chords, which not even a Wagner's 
power could resolve into harmony, render dissonant the music which 
comes from the poet’s lyre Mr. George Barlow’s poetic work 
is no exception to this charge. In his recently published volume, 
From Dawn to Sunset,’ which he has divided into three sections : 
The Song of Youth, The Song of Manhood, and The Song of Riper 
Manhood, he manifests in quite an equal degree, what he has 
already shown in his Pageant of Life, a power sufficient to place 
him in the same rank with Tennyson, Swinburne, and Matthew 
Arnold. The mixture of the didactic, the aridly moral, and what, 
for want of a better word, we may call the “ goody-goody” is a 
marring influence which no beauties of thought and expression can 
fully compensate. 

Mr. J. Evan Jacob has performed a very useful piece of literary 
selection in editing for the Victoria library a small edition of 
Spenser's Faery Queen,’ not in extenso, but in detached passages 
culled from each book, which passages are deemed by the author to 
be the most beautiful of the whole work. Seeing that very few 
people so imitate Charles Kingsley as to study and almost know the 
Faery Queen by heart, seeing, indeed, that few are able to wade 
through the six books which Spenser completed out of the twelve 
with which he had originally intended to endow the world, such a 
selection judiciously made, and connected by the epitome of each book 


+ From Dawn to Sunset. By George Barlow. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1890. 

2 Spenser's Faery Queen. A Selection of the most beautiful passages. By J. Evan 
Jacob, B.A. London: L. Reeve & Co. 
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placed as a heading to each series, will be welcomed by those who 
would fain read Spenser, granted that a comprehensible abridgment 
be supplied. There are drawbacks, it must be acknowledged, to the 
method pursued by the author. The passages given may be read 
and appreciated, but the enjoyment is very much discounted by the 
constant break of sequence. While approving and praising Mr. 
vacob for what he has accomplished, and for the intelligent resumé 
and criticism of the poem in his preface, we would suggest that a 
better plan would have been to attempt the representation of the 
Faery (Qucen as a whole, while reducing all the longer, dryer, and 
inferior parts to a brief description in prose. 

The only praise which we in honesty can afford to Joies et 
Douicurs,. rhymes and realistic poems written, printed, and pub- 
lished by Gabriel Ricome, journeyman printer of Marseilles, is that 
the author possesses the poet’s mind without having acquired the 
poet's power. Whether this lack be the result of individual circum- 
stances thwarting through vicissitude and poverty the development of 
the poetic faculty, whether the atmosphere of the workshop and the 
banality of a journeyman printer’s existence have effectually stifled 
the purer aspirations of the poet mind, these points we can hardly 
pretend to settle. Certain it is that M. Ricome has written under 
the inspiration of a false muse, and that not only his subject matter, 
but his utterance fails either to charm or to exalt. His realistic 
poems, in spite of his apparent wish to moralise, are positively obscene, 
and his naive confessions of youth’s joys and sorrows are for the most 
part expressed in such manner as to excite more of ridicule than of 
interest and emotion. Some of the poems, it is true, come near in 
style, even in merit, to those of Gilbert, who evidently has been 
studied by the author, but they are the exception, not the rule. So 
far as we can judge, the naturalism “ fin de siécle,” which M. Ricome 
seems to have acquired only to abuse, has dwarfed whatever of real 
talent belongs to his pen. 


1 Joies ct Douleurs. Par Gabriel Ricome. Chez l’Auteur. Marseilles. 1890. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


Events have moved rapidly during the month. History has been 
made. A new political situation faces us, which not only absorbs the 
attention of politicians in the three kingdoms, but excites the 
interest of two continents. The journals of Paris, and Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg discuss it almost as eagerly as the writers on the 
London Press.. At the American breakfast table its latest develop- 
ments, described at length in the morning newspapers, eclipse all 
small talk on the new burdens added to domestic life by the galling 
exactions of the McKinley tariff. A French newspaper writer 
makes allusive comparisons to the scandals which gave birth to the 
tale of Troy divine, and the soft dalliances which ended in the 
tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. It is not easy to identify Mr. 
Parnell either with the romantic story of Paris, or with the heroism 
of Antony. Yet the analogy holds true in its essential features, that 
the history of a great and interesting country has been deeply 
affected by public debate regarding the revelations of the Divorce 
Court in the case of O’Shea versus O'Shea and Parnell. The Irish 
leader had borne much reviling and much slander, shown in the 
end to be groundless, with such dignified reticence, that the public 
were prepared to accept his assurance that he would emerge as 
stainless from the ordeal of the Divorce Court as he had done 
from the investigations of the Judicial Commission. The con- 
fession he virtually made by his non-appearance as co-respondent 
was a shock which for the time stunned and paralysed the public 
mind. A disposition to be tolerant of his errors prevailed. It is 
possible that if Mr. Parnell had exhibited, in any way, a sense of 
regret for the discredit which he, as leader of a great cause, had 
brought upon his colleagues and allies, he would have been forgiven 
even the systematic deceit he had practised. English Liberals were 
disposed to say that the question of their leadership was one for the 
Irish members to decide for themselves. This opinion, as it now 
appears, was expressed with a tacit reservation of the belief that 
Mr. Parnell would cut the knot he had created by effacing himself 
for a time. The same idea seems to have governed the minds of Mr. 
Parnell’s Irish colleagues. As regards religious ethics, they stood in 
a peculiar relation to their leader, which it is difficult for the average 
Englishman to understand. They are, for the most part, Catholics ; 
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he a Protestant. They did not feel called upon to pronounce upon 
the moral peccadilloes of a political leader, whose right of private 
judgment in high matters they had revered and respected in 
accepting his generalship. But they, too, expected that Mr. Parnell, 
who has never before failed as tactician, and in whose unselfish 
patriotism they placed the most implicit trust, would relieve them of 
difficulty in a situation where their generous tolerance made it easy 
for him to be magnanimous. If, governed by such ideas, they suffered 
themselves to be misled, they are not to be too severely blamed, or, 
at all events, some things have to be taken into account. Bold 
and independent thinkers of very opposite schools were disposed 
to adopt a lenient view of Mr. Parnell’s conduct. Mr. Labouchere 
was disposed to resent the intrusion of the public, as affecting a 
question of political leadership, into the region of private morals. 
That is an idea which would have been almost universally prevalent 
in the pre-Victorian era. Mr. Jacob Bright, from a different stand- 
point, wrote a letter to his constituents, in which, refusing to judge 
Mr. Parnell’s transgressions, he took the high view, that a leader 
who has fallen in his place of trust may best expiate his private 
sin by public service in the place to which he has been called, and 
which, without the probability of public loss, he may not vacate. 
Another view of the case, more personal to Irishmen, must not be 
overlooked. The noblest and most generous of their leaders felt 
under a deep sense of obligation to Mr. Parnell for the great service 
he had rendered to them and to the country in guiding the Irish 
sentiment of independence by constitutional paths, from the blind 
confusion of a troubled dreamland to the very border of practical 
realisation. They had been led by him to a Pisgah view of an 
attainable Home Kule, and, despite the shock, for which it is possible 
some of them had gradually been preparing themselves, which they felt 
at the revelatioas of his private character, they were keenly sensi- 
tive to, and anxious to avoid, the reproach that Irishmen have often 
proved ungrateful to their leaders. The strength of the Irish passion 
for Home Rule may perhaps be measured by the willingness displayed 
for a time by nearly all Irishmen to condone transgression against 
the moral law, regarding which Irishmen, rightly or wrongly, who 
pride themselves on being the purest nation in Europe, are peculiarly 
sensitive. 

There was one thing wanting to the general acceptance by the 
English Nonconformists, whom Mr. Gladstone has long recognised as 
the backbone of the Liberal party, of Mr. Jacob Bright’s interpreta- 
tion of tke gospel of forgiveness. Mr. Parnell did not show even the 
slightest consideration for the troubles he had brought upon his party 
or the grief into which he had plunged their Liberal allies in England 
and Scotland. He betrayed no sense of compunction for the deceit 
by which he had deluded them. [lis callous indifference to public 
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opinion and the cynical assumption that in private life he might play 
fast and loose with friends and colleagues, first chilled and then froze 
the fount of pity. A quick revulsion of public feeling made itself 
manifest, although Mr. Parnell’s colleagues were slow to apprehend 
the extent or the meaning of the change in public sentiment. At the 
headquarters of the Home Rule movement in Dublin, resolutions of 
confidence in his leadership were adopted, and these were faithfully 
echoed by branches of the National Leaguc in the Irish provincial towns. 
The Irish members, hastily summoned by Mr. Parnell himself at the 
opening of the winter session, allowed themselves to be betrayed 
into a hasty adoption of his cause. At the usual meeting of his 
party on the first night of the session he presided as if nothing had. 
occurred, and, as a matter of course, he was unanimously re-elected 
to the chairmanship. Subsequent revelations have taught us that- 
those who proposed and many of those who supported this resolutiom 
expected that Mr. Parnell would take a step thus made easy for 
him, and retire voluntarily for a time from a position which some 
of them at least had already begun to realise was impossible—con- 
sistently with the maintenance of a cordial alliance with the English 
Liberals, who, under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, had adopted the 
Home Rule cause. 

The decision of the Irish Nationalist members, announced by the 
appearance of Mr. Parnell in his usual place at the head of his 
followers, fell like a thunderclap upon English Liberals. It was. 
speedily made known that Mr. Gladstone, with the entire sympathy 
of his colleagues, took a very decided view of Mr. Parnell's position 
and his duty. He had waited till the last possible moment, in the 
expectation that Mr. Parnell, following the course he pursued with 
less apparent necessity on receiving the intelligence of the assassina- 
tion of Lord Frederick Cavendish in the Phoenix Park, eight years 
ago, would make a voluntary communication to him. Disappointed. 
in this respect, he made known, through Mr. John Morley and Mr, 
Justin McCarthy to Mr. Parnell, his belief, that without a change in 
the leadership of the Irish party, his own power to influence the 
country in fayour of Home Rule would be paralysed. The publica- 
tion of the letter to Mr. Morley the same evening, and the fact that 
Mr. Parnell, having been apprised of Mr. Gladstone’s view, deliber- 
ately ignored and concealed it from his followers, produced an 
instantaneous and complete revulsion of feeling among those of his 
followers whose expectation had been that he would consult the highest 
interests of his country by an act of self-abnegation. The same 
night a request was addressed to Mr. Parnell to call a fresh meeting 
of the party to reconsider the position in the fuller light which had 
been thrown upon it. Mr. Parnell, with apparent promptitude, 
called a meeting of his Parliamentary followers, which was held the 
next day. 
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Then began a series of conferences of the most exciting and 
most memorable character. Mr. Parnell realised from the outset 
that the question to be decided was his deposition from the leader- 
ship. This did not prevent him from continuing to hold the office 
of chairman, with the questionable advantage of acting on many 
points of order as judge in his own cause. How the issue was first 
raised is not made perfectly clear, owing to the fact that debate had 
proceeded for some time before a departure from the ordinary custom 
of the Irish Parliamentary party was resolved upon, and the meeting 
was thrown open to reporters. But from what took place in public, 
recorded with painful faithfulness by the shorthand writers, we 
know that Mr. Parnell acted as chairman in a highly arbitrary and 
even autocratic manner. His first and main endeavour was to throw 
‘dust in the eyes of his followers by boldly changing the issue. He 
represented Mr. Gladstone as having attacked the independence of 
the Irish Parliamentary party, and as having sought to delude, 
deceive, and betray them. This carried him back to the conference 
at Hawarden last year, of which he had himself given an account, 
glowing with gratification, ata meeting of English and Irish Liberals 
which he had addressed at Liverpool on the following evening. He 
now boldly affirmed, in contradiction of the assurances he had him- 
self placed before the country, that Mr. Gladstone, in private conference 
with him, had laid down new conditions as to his Home Rule scheme 
which deprived it of the little value it originally possessed in the 
eyes of Irishmen. The Irish representatives in the Imperial Par- 
liament were to be reduced to about one-third. All power over 
agrarian questions was to be denied to the Home Rule Parliament 
' in Dublin. The Irish constabulary was to be maintained to all time 
as a force under the exclusive control of the English Executive. 
‘These and such-like proposals rendered the Home Rule scheme 
worthless in Mr. Parnell’s eyes. Furthermore, with a design to sap 
the independence of the Irish party, Mr. Morley had proposed to 
him to take office, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the next 
Liberal Government, and to nominate his friends for the legal 
offices of Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, and other posts. 
‘These so-called revelations of the intentions of the Liberal leaders 
produced upon his supporters an effect different from that which he 
had expected. He forgot that, for the most part, they were not new 
conditions and had been publicly accepted by himself in the House 
of Commons, in 1886, as the spokesman of the Irish Parliamentary 
party. So far as they were new there was much reason to believe 
in the nature of the case that they were not true, and this belief 
‘was confirmed by the fact that Mr. Parnell, who now professed to 
denounce them as implying a betrayal of the Irish party, had 
tacitly accepted them, according to his own showing, and had even 
ied his party to believe, by public declarations, that Mr. Gladstone 
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had so thoroughly adopted his views regarding the good government 
of Ireland, that the necessity of an independent Irish party in 
Parliament had almost ceased. By his pretended revelations, Mr. 
Parnell impaled himself on the horns of a dilemma. If he con- 
sidered Mr. Gladstone’s revised terms, laid down at Hawarden, 
humiliating, why did he become particeps criminis by deluding his 
party and the public into the belief that Mr. Gladstone was still to 
be trusted and supported with enthusiasm ? Why did he not take his 
most intimate coune:zllors into private consultation? The feeble 
reply that he was incapable of such a breach of trust, even in cus- 
tomary confidences among his friends, came like a mockery from the 
lips of one whose position to Mr. Gladstone having been changed only 
by his own personal conduct, now brought forward his statements 
in the form of personal accusations publicly made with the purpose 
of showing that the Liberal leader was attempting to direct the move- 
ment of Irish Parliamentary independence only to betray and destroy 
it. It did not require Mr. Gladstone’s repudiation of Mr. Parnell’s 
statements to induce in the minds of a majority of the Irish members 
the belief that, not Mr. Gladstone but Mr. Parnell himself, if any 
cne, had played the part of double dealer. 

A section of the Irish members, fairly considerable in number, took 
the view that personal loyalty to their old leader compelled them to 
condone, or, rather, to ignore his offences, and to resist, and even resent, 
outside interference with their choice in the matter of Parliamentary 
guidance. For several successive days Committee Room No. 15 
was the scene of the most extraordinary debates and the most tur- 
bulent scenes ever recorded in party annals. The public read the 
extended record of the proceedings, which were in the highest. 
degree piquant, with unfailing avidity. Although the proceedings 
were at times marred by personalities and altercations of the most 
painful description, it is safe to say that no other deliberative 
body in the kingdom, political, scientific, literary, or even theo- 
logical, could have displayed a similar degree of rancour, or have 
captivated so entirely the public ear, and, it must be added, that. 
some of the speeches were marked by rare ability, eloquence, and 
even a dignified pathos. Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy each made 
several speeches which, in a more worthy setting, are fitted to take 
place in the bright galaxy of Irish oratorical gems. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy throughout comported himself with the dignity of a 
maker as well as a writer of history. Mr. Parnell himself exhibited 
a dialectical ability and dexterity and a personal force which com- 
pelled the admiration even of opponents, on whom he heaped insult 
and calumny. He fought hard and with a certain amount of 
success, even after it had become plain that his battle was a 
hopeless one. When a hostile majority had proclaimed the failure 
of his many shifts and devices, he almost snatched a victory by the 
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suggestion of a specious compromise. “ Do not sell me for nothing ! ” 
ke had repeatedly exclaimed in the progress of the long debates, and 
at the end he suggested, as a compromise, his voluntary retirement, 
on condition that Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley should give certain pledges on controverted points he laid down 
as conditions of Home Rule, as to the settlement of the land question, 
the control of the police, the appointment of the judiciary, and so 
forth, The majority, somewhat weakly consenting to this suggestion, 
agreed to the appointment of a committee equally composed of mem- 
bers of the two sections of the party, to seek an interview with the 
Liberal leaders. The day which followed this decision was one of the 
keenest political anxiety. After all that had been said and done, it 
remained an object of paramount importance to secure the integrity 
of the Irish Parliamentary party, together with Mr. Parnell’s 
peaceful effacement. But not even under this inducement were the 
Liberal leaders tempted to depart from their firm attitude. Mr. 
Parnetl, by his breach of faith and misrepresentations, had forfeited 
all claim to treat or be treated with. Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley met the approaches made to them with a courteous. 
reminder that Mr. Gladstone was the only Liberal leader. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, after consultation with some of his principal 
colleagues, including Karl Granville and Earl Spencer, received the 
deputation with frankness and cordiality, but declined to give pledges. 
beyond those to which the Liberal party is already committed, at the- 
same time making it plain that not by one jot or tittle is the Liberal 
desire to give Home Rule to Ireland diminished, and that the wish to 
interfere in any way with the independence of the Irish party is 
entirely removed from his thoughts. 

Mr. Parnell and his friends were not satisfied with an assurance 
which was accounted good enough by Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. Healy. When the party met again, on the eventful Saturday 
afternoon which closed a week of historical interest, Mr. Parnell, ° 
again sitting in the chair, met his opponents by dilatory tactics, per- 
emptorily ruled them out of order and refused to bring the question 
of his leadership to a plain issue. After some bitter recrimina- 
tions, some of them hardly creditable to either side, the majority, 
fifty-five in number, withdrew, and in another room, acting as the 
majority of the Irish party, formally deposed Mr. Parnell. 
Twenty-nine members remained in Committee Room No. 15, and 
declared their loyal adherence to Mr. Parnell’s side. Thus the split, 
which for days had appeared inevitable, became final, and the Irish 
Parliamentary party, which for more than ten years has been held 
together in a solid cohesion almost unrivalled in the history of any 
political party—and certainly any Irish political party—was divided 
into two rival and bitterly hostile factions. The constitutional 
majority, which adopted the leadership of Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
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with a consultative committee of eight leading members, embraces 
the strongest and ablest members of the party. In the course ofa few 
days it obtained the adhesion of Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and other 
members at the time in America, with whom constant communica- 
tion had been maintained by cable, and its voting strength was 
augmented to fifty-two—a clear though bare majority of the entire 
Irish representatives in Parliament. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy lost no time in asserting his position and 
authority as the new leader of the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons, by a step which had the immediate result of transferring the 
scene of conflict from Westminster to Irish soil. A vacancy in 
the representation of North Kilkenny had occurred during the recess, 
by the death of Mr. Marum. Mr. McCarthy at once caused the new 
party Whip, Mr. Deasy, to move the issue of a fresh writ. At the 
same time, Mr. John O’Connor and Mr. J. Xavier O’Brien were des- 
patched to Paris to secure that Mr. Parnell might not be able to 
seize certain funds of the National League deposited with private 
bankers there, amounting to £22,000, an errand which was successful 
in its limited purpose, though the ultimate destination of this sub- 
stantial sum will probably be a matter to be decided in the law 
courts. At the same time, provision was made for the payment 
of certain Irish members of the majority who have hitherto received 
. the salaries which enable them to sustain Parliamentary life through 
Mr. Parnell or his treasurer; subscriptions were also set on foot to 
establish a new daily newspaper in Dublin, to meet and defeat the 
influence of the Freeman’s Journal, which from the first had adopted 
Mr. Parnell’s cause. Then ensued a headlong race of the leaders 
of the rival parties to Ireland. All the honours of the journey 
fell to Mr. Parnell. He was cheered by a crowd of excited 
and enthusiastic Irishmen as he left Euston, while Mr. Healy, who 
travelled in another compartment of the same train, was hissed. At 
Kingstown, a crowd, small but enthusiastic, hailed the ‘“‘ uncrowned 
king,” as if he had been a veritable monarch, while Mr. Healy was 
assailed with opprobrious epithets, and next day, in the streets of 
Dublin, had his hat knocked over his eyes. Mr. Parnell’s first act 
after breakfasting in Dublin was to seize the offices of United 
Ireland, and evict the locum tenens of Mr. William O’Brien, who, in 
accordance with the cabled instruction of his chief, had been ruling 
the conduct of the paper in vigorous condemnation of Mr. Parnell’s 
later sayings and acts, On the same night, Mr. Parnell attended a 
ticket meeting in the Rotunda, where he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. While the meeting was going on, the offices of United 
Ireland were re-captured by some representatives of the anti- 
Parnellite party, and the work of Mr. Parnell’s editor, Mr. Leamy, 
was destroyed—u proceeding which compelled Mr. Parnell to re- 
appear on the scene next morning at the head of a crowbar brigade 
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to storm and retake possession of the premises, A pro-Parnellite 
issue of United Ireland was thus made possible on the Friday after- 
noon. ‘The good offices of friendly printers enabled Mr. Healy to 
produce a rival paper called Suppressed United Ireland. A large 
portion of the impression of this journal was lawlessly impounded 
on the way to the Kingsbridge Railway Station by men in masks, 
who turned the parcels of newspapers directed to stations in the 
South and West of Ireland into the River Liffey, from which they 
were fished out by eager readers. Meantime, Mr. Parnell sped 
on his way to Cork, receiving at first enthusiastic ovations en 
route from crowds of sympathisers and admirers at wayside stations. 
As hé passed through Mr. William O’Brien’s county, however, the 
feeling changed, and 2+ Mallow and Charlesville he narrowly escaped 
being lynched. A cordial reception at Cork by a sympathetic com- 
mittee, headed by the Lord Mayor of the city, compensated in part 
for this rough treatment ; but it was perhaps significant that Mr. 
Parnell abandoned his intention of facing his constituents in open 
meeting. 

While at first it appeared that the popular feeling was in 
Mr. Parnell’s favour, as the days passed on, and the records of 
his arbitrary proceedings were spread over the land, it became evi- 
dent that the solid forces of public opinion were gathering against 
him. The tardy but emphatic condemnation passed upon him by 
the archbishops and bishops was followed by a very general adop- 
tion of resolutions by local authorities in all parts of the country, 
repudiating his leadership—some of them expressly in the teeth of 
resolutions of confidence adopted by the same bodies a few days 
before. Then, for the liveliest week recorded in Irish electioneering 
annals for the fifteen years of the Parnellite régime, the attention of 
the country was concentrated on the events in North Kilkenny, which 
became the cockpit of the rival factions. Mr. Parnell realising the 
crucial importance of the struggle, threw himself into the centre of 
the fight. Sir John Pope Hennessy, whom he had nominated 
before the writ was issued, having accepted the pledge of the 
Nationalist party, to sit, vote, and act with the majority, was repu- 
diated by Mr. Parnell, who put forward Mr. Vincent Scully as his 
candidate. Casting self-restraint to the winds, Mr. Parnell, at suc- 
cessive meetings, described Mr. Michael Davitt, Mr. Healy, and 
others of his former colleagues who opposed him, as “ miserable 
scum,” ‘* gutter sparrows,” ‘‘ vile hounds,” “ jackdaws,” ‘‘ lunatics,” 
and by other-opprobrious epithets. Mr. Davitt, accompanied by Dr. 
Tanner, adopted a campaign of “ meeting him face to face ” wherever 
he went. They, indeed, literally hunted him from town to town, and 
fair to fair, with the cry of “Tally-ho, Mr. Fox,” in allusion to 
one of the aliases he adopted while carrying on his love intrigues 
in English watering places. These amenities of Irish electioneering, 
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transcending in their virulence and truculence, on either side, the 
annals of Eatanswill, culminated in a riot at Ballinakill, where 
Michael Davitt, descending from an improvised rostrum in the 
Market Square, performed prodigies of valour with the whitethorn 
stick he carried, and was hardly restrained from a personal attack 
on Mr. Parnell himself. In the end, Mr. Parnell’s party, which had 
come off badly in another market town on the previous day, was 
routed and driven from the town, and Mr. Parnell, in his retreat, 
received in the face a handful of lime, or a mixture of mud and 
flour, by which he was temporarily blinded, and placed hors de combat 
for a day or two. 

Much uncertainty prevailed till the actual declaration of the poll 
as to the result of the voting. Then it was proclaimed in the most 
unmistakeable manner that Mr. Parnell had sustained a crushing 
defeat. Mr. Vincent Scully polled only 1365 votes out of 5647 on 
the register. Sir John Pope Hennessy polled 2527 votes, giving 
him a clear majority of 1162. The number of abstentionists was 
unusually large, from causes which ave easily conceivable. Many 
electors who felt that they could not support Mr. Parnell as the 
divider of his party, were unwilling to vote against one whose past 
services, as not only its leader, but in some respects its maker, they 
gratefully esteem. On Mr. Parnell’s side, it has been suggested that 
some who would have voted for him were deterred by fear of their 
parish priests, who attended at some of the polling booths as perso- 
nating agents, in the interest of Sir John Hennessy. A petition on 
the ground of priestly intimidation has even been talked of. Many 
of the abstentionists were probably Unionists, of whom it has been 
estimated there are about 700 in the division. Confident declara- 
tions have been made by Mr. Davitt and Mr, McCarthy that Mr. 
Scully’s poll, small as it was, gained by the votes of several hundred 
Unionists, who, acting on the cynical advice of some correspondents 
of the Times, gave their votes with the object of inflicting the 
greatest injury on the enemy, recognising Mr. Parnell, as from the 
position he now occupies, as the worst foe of the Home Rule cause. 
Mr. Parnell, on the day after the election, delivered many bitter 
speeches, in which he expressed a determination to carry the war 
into every Irish constituency now represented by a member of the 
majority by whom he has been deposed. 

It is in some respects to be regretted that while the painful 
scenes we have described were being enacted at Westminster and 
in Kilkenny, some leading members of the Irish party, including 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, T. D. Sullivan and T. P. O’Connor, 
were absent in America. The gentlemen named took sides from 
the first with the majority, but telegraphed home repeated messages, 
urging compromise, if possible, on the basis of Mr. Parnell’s retire- 
ment, and deploring the bitterness of the struggle and the 
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unseemly personal rancour with which it was conducted, as para- 
lysing to their mission in the United States. Mr. T. Harrington, a 
fifth member of the delegation, cast in his lot with Mr. Parnell 
from the beginning. He travelled home post haste, and arrived at 
Kilkenny in time to deliver one speech in Mr. Scully’s favour on 
the eve of the election. Mr. William O’Brien, embarking at New 
York about the same time, travelled to Paris to meet in consultation 
Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Sexton. 

The distractions of the Irish party had the effect of curtailing 
the Parliamentary session to an extent which proved rather em- 
barassing than otherwise to the Government. On one of the 
first nights of the session, Mr. Smith annexed the whole of the 
Parliamentary time for Government purposes, in the anticipation 
that the winter programme would occupy the full attention of 
the House till Christmas Eve. In point of fact, business was 
despatched with a celerity which outstripped the industry of the 
Government draughtsman, and the session, which barely lasted a 
fortnight, was prolonged a day more than would have been abso- 
lutely necessary if Mr. Balfour had been able to get his Bills 
ready for second reading. The Queen’s Speech was a remarkable 
production, in respect that it set forth an actual and a provisional 
programme. Three Bills of primary importance were promised: the 
Tithes Bill, the Irish Land Purchase Bill, and a Bill to facilitate 
and localise Private Bill legislation in Scotland. ‘‘ In case time for 
further legislation should be found,” an Irish County Government 
Bill, a District Councils Bill, an Allotments Bill, an amendment of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and other Bills of minor importance 
were promised. The debate on the Address in the House of Lords 
was confined to a piece of delicate sparring between the Prime 
Minister and Lord Granville, and the sitting did not extend over 
two hours. So, in the House of Commons, the debate was almost of 
a strictly ceremonial character, and, in the absence of the Irish 
members, collapsed at ten o’clock—an event unprecedented in the 
history of many sessions. The sitting on Wednesday occupied little 
more than hour, which was devoted to the introduction of the Bills 
of private members. The Tithes Bill, the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
and the Scotch Private Bills measure were introduced on Thursday. 
To the Irish Land Purchase Bill, Mr. Labouchere made some show of 
opposition. His amendment declaring that the country should be 
consulted as to pledging British credit for the purpose of buying out 
Irish landlords willing to sell, was not supported by the front Oppo- 
sition Bench, and many of the Irish members returning to their 
places before the division, followed Mr, Parnell into the division 
lobby against it. It was rejected by 268 votes to 117 votes. One 
of the most notable events of a quiet Parliamentary week was the 
introduction by Mr. Gladstone of a Bill to remove the disabilities of 
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Roman Catholics to hold the few remaining high offices of State 
from which they are at present excluded, such as the Lord Chan- 
cellorship and the Viceroyalty of Ireland. In the second week of 
the session equally rapid and surprising progress was made. The 
second reading of the Tithes Bill did not fully occupy Monday’s 
sitting; Tuesday and Wednesday sufticed for the debate on the 
second reading of the Irish Land Purchase Bill. Mr. Gladstone 
indicated the desirability of introducing amendments in committee 
giving control over the operations of the Act to local authorities 
in Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain made a notable speech, in which he 
suggested the introduction of amendments to make the Bill permissive 
in character. The Chief Secretary for Ireland refused any en- 
couragement to ideas which would either make the Bill permissive, 
in the sense of requiring its adoption by local authorities ; or com- 
pulsory, to the extent of putting pressure on landlords unwilling 
to sell. The Irish Nationalist members gave a modified support to 
an amendment moved by Mr. Ellis, against pledging British credit 
for land purchase in Ireland, and some refused to vote. The 
Government majority against the amendment was only 72. On 
the main question, however, the Irish members voted in a body for 
the second reading, which was carried by a majority of 158. Next 
day the Tithes Bill, and on Friday the Irish Land Purchase Bill 
were got into committee, at brief and almost formal sitttings. Two 
days at the beginning of the following week sufficed for the in- 
troduction and second reading of supplementary Bills, recasting 
the Land Department in Ireland, and in the intervals of time at the 
disposal of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Bills for the relief of 
distress by the supply of seed potatoes, and providing ways and 
means for the making of light railways in the western counties, 
were passed through all their stages. Thus the most prosaic 
Parliamentary session on record for many years was brought to a 
close early on the Tuesday afternoon of its third week ; all the 
sittings, with a single exception, being brought to a close long before 
the statutory hour of adjournment. The real fighting over the two 
contentious measures introduced, viz., the Tithes Bill and the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, is postponed for committee, and, in the advanced 
state of business, seems likely to come on immediately after Parlia- 
ment reassembles on January 22. 

In the week following the adjournment of Parliament, political 
interest in England was centred in an election contest which occurred 
in the Bassetlaw division of Notts, consequent on the death of Mr. 
Beckett-Denison, in a railway accident. The seat was a safe Con- 
servative stronghold which, even in 1885, when the Liberal party 
was undivided, and in the full tide of its prosperity, returned Mr. 
Denison by a majority of 295, on a fairly exhaustive poll. Mr. 
Foljambe, who had fought unsuccessfully in 1885, was one of those 
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Whigs of the Fitzwilliam type who followed the lead of Lord Harting- 
ton in 1886, and became Liberal-Unionist, on the introduction 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule proposals. In these circumstances, 
no contest took place at the last general election, when Mr. Gladstone 
unsuccessfully appealed to the country, and in the interval which 
has since elapsed, registration and organisation on the Liberal side 
appear to have been completely neglected. Mr. Mellor chivalrously 
took tke field in an obviously hopeless struggle against Sir Frederick 
Milner. The contest was fought under the discouraging shadow of 
the Parnell scandals and the split in the Irish National party. No single 
Irish member could be spared to rouse the voters by his inspiring elo- 
quence. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, went out of his way, on the return 
journey from London to Hawarden, to addressrailway station meetings 
at Retford and Worksop, and was received with an enthusiasm that, 
in the face of the hard fact of the neglected register, inspired a fitful 
hope that victory might be won. Many Liberals lent Mr. Mellor 
willing assistance, and the contest was gallantly fought. But the 
result was what might have been anticipated. The Conservative 
majority of 295 in 1885 was augmented to a majority of 728. 
The true meaning of the result, which, in view of the local history 
of the division, is plainly intelligible, was made known in the fact 
that the Tory candidate, with the aid of all the Liberal Unionists 
in the division, polled only fourteen more votes than had been 
recorded for Mr. Denison five years before. The Liberal poll was 
430 less than in 1885, a falling of which reads a lesson to Liberal 
leaders in other constituencies where the register has been neglected, 
the candidate is still unchosen, and organisation is being overlooked. 
It is a notable feature of the Bassetlaw election that several 
hundred votes were given to the Conservative candidate by non- 
resident or ‘‘ faggot” voters; and one of its lessons is to empha- 
sise the demand in which the Liberal party is now united, for the 
principle of ‘one man, one vote.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has gained a notable triumph in the long 
delayed award of Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington, as to the 
rival claims of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists as to supremacy 
in the representation of Birmingham, The award was entirely in 
favour of the Liberal Unionists. Although accepted by the Conser- 
vative leaders in Birmingham as conclusive of their future duties as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to somewhat brittle allies, who 
are regarded with great distrust, local and personal, by the rank 
and file of their party, their acquiescence was accompanied by 
grumblings, not loud perhaps, but undoubtedly deep. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on his side, has done all he could to make the award an 
occasion for approach to a fusion. A joint committee of Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists has been formed for election purposes ; 
and for the purpose ot sealing the arrangement, a public meeting 
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has been projected on a grand scale, which will be held early in the 
year—Mr. Chamberlain and the Home Secretary being the principal 
speakers. 

Even amid the conflict of party politics, General Booth’s remark- 
able schemes for the elevation of “the submerged tenth” have 
attracted a great deal of attention. The head of the Salvation 
Army has been indefatigable in his efforts to raise the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds necessary for the practical launching of 
the well-meant project. At many meetings held in London and the 
more important provincial towns, he has advocated the cause, and 
the collection of the required fund has been nearly completed. The 
scheme has found cordial support in Nonconformist circles and among 
many Churchmen of influence, while the titular heads alike of the 
Anglican and the Roman Catholic churches, have blessed it either 
with a modified approval, or have adopted towards it an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality. On the other hand, the details of the pro- 
posal have been subjected to a trenchant criticism, alike from the 
financial and administrative points of view, by the Secretary of the 
Charity Organisation Society, Mr. Loci, while Professor Huxley, with 
characteristic vigour, has attacked the whole scheme, root and branch, 
denouncing General Booth as the ambitious and autocratic founder 
of a new Papacy, and predicting that his army of agents are likely 
to become a greater nuisance than the medieval Orders of Mendicant 
Friars. 

Among Colonial questions coming to the front, a demand for the 
partition of Queensland is perhaps the most notable. In a newly 
settled country of vast extent, where the internal communication is 
necessarily defective, the tendency to centralisation at the capital is, 
it must be acknowledged, a possible source of danger. Now that 
Northern Queensland is becoming more densely populated, and 
interests of great and growing importance have arisen, it is not 
an unhealthy sign of colonial life that a demand for local self- 
government should arise. But the subject has hardly been started 
before difficulties have presented themselves. An obvious question 
is whether, if a partition should be made, we shall have in the future 
two or three Queenslands. For the present it does not appear that 
the idea of partition in any form is regarded with favour at 
the Colonial Office. The deputation which interviewed Lord Knuts- 
ford at the beginning of the month does not seem to have been influ- 
ential, or represntative, or particularly well equipped with arguments. 
The information with which Mr. Finch Hatton was met, that a move- 
ment is on foot for the creation of a Central, as well as a Northern 
Queensland, appears to have discomfited him, and Lord Knutsford’s 
questions as to the proposals for the division of the public burdens 
already contracted by the Government of the Colony, was one for 
which the deputation was evidently unprepared. 
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It is partly a matter of regret that the brief Parliamentary session 
was allowed to come to an end without some debate on the subject 
of the troubles with the Portuguese in South Africa, and particularly 
in Manicaland. The British public are compelled to rely somewhat 
too much for information on the fragmentary and partisan intelli- 
gence received through Portuguese sources at Mozambique and 
Lisbon. According to these accounts, the proceedings of the English 
forces, whatever they may be, in making prisoners of some Portu- 
guese officials bearing distinguished titles, bore on the face of 
them the stamp of being somewhat high-handed. These prisoners 
were speedily released. The claim of the English to Manicaland 
and the territory held by the Mozambique Company is probably a 
matter of the interpretation of treaties, and it is necessary, in the 
lack of further information, to suspend judgment on questions of 
considerable intricacy. 

The Portuguese are not desirable neighbours or competitors in 
African colonisation. They have neither the men nor the means to 
develop the vast territories assigned to them, and their methods are 
not always such as to ivspire confidence either among Europeans or 
Africans. Some rumours have been current during the month that 
the authorities at Lisbon are disposed to lease out a portion of their 
East African possessions to a company. It may be taken for granted 
that the necessary capital cannot be obtained in Portugal itself, which 
is perhaps the poorest country in Europe. The Portuguese are, in 
these circumstances, disposed to look for financial help to Germany. 
It is open to doubt whether expectations turned in this direction will 
be fulfilled. Germany has her own colonial difficulties in East Africa ; 
and since Lord Salisbury conceded so much to German demands for 
a Hinterland in Africa, the appetite of German financiers for specu- 
lations in African colonisation appears to have abated considerably. 
Furthermore, there are difficult questions of boundary to be settled 
before companies can be launched with any degree of hopefulness 
to exploit the fertile and promising region of which Portugal at 
present holds the key. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, is on his voyage home to consult with Lord Salisbury as to 
these intricate questions of delimitation, his object being to secure a 
free and clear field for the development of the British South African 
Company. ‘The scheme in which he is interested is one of large 
possibilities ; and in the event of an arrangement with the Portuguese 
being arrived at, a new India may in time grow up in South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes’ Company, it is understood, are desirous of undertaking 
the control and development of the whole coast line from Delagoa 
Bay to the Zambesi. The British interests in the fertile territory of 
Mashonaland require the opening of free communication with the sea. 
The settlement of this difficulty should not baffle the resources of 
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British statesmanship, acting with a reasonable regard to Portuguese 
interests and susceptibilities. 

The obituary of the month has been heavy and sad. The death 
of Mrs. Peel, following closely on Lord Rosebery’s sad loss, threw a 
gloom over the proceedings of Parliament. The household of another 
Liberal chief has been made desolate by the death of Mrs. Mundella. 
The judicial bench is the poorer by the death of Sir Barnes Peacock 
and Baron Huddleston—“ the last of the Barons.” Lord Cottesloe 
and Lord Tollemache represented the best types of lives spent, the 
one in the public service, the other in setting an example of what 
an English landlord should be. Religious and philanthropic circles 
lament the death of the Duchess of Northumberland. The Royal 
Academy loses an honoured name in Sir Edgar Boehm, and 
St. Paul’s, still in mourning for the death of Canon Liddon, has lost 
another of its most distinguished dignitaries in the death of Dean 
Church. Science bewails the sad end of Professor Lant Carpenter. 

The Archbishop of York died on Christmas morning. The Church 
loses in Dr. Thomson one of its strongest and wisest prelates—a 
man of decided Evangelical tendencies, but of hard sympathies and 
fine culture; and another piece of splendid ecclesiastical patronage 
thus falls into the hands of Lord Salisbury. Archbishop Thomson 
was disposed at one time to take a leading part in ecclesiastical 
legislation. The Public Worship Regulation Act which he piloted 
through the House of Lords for the purpose of curbing Ritualistic 
developments in the Church, can hardly be said to have fulfilled its 
object, though, perhaps, it may have stayed for a time the progress of 
the movement which found its beginning in the Oxford Tractarian 
departure. His efforts at the reform of ecclesiastical patronage 
were equally abortive. The Royal Commission, appointed at his 
instance, brought to light scandals in the practice of the sale and 
transfer of church livings, which, in any other body less conservative 
and less fettered by State bonds than the Established Church, ought 
to have borne fruit. But no legislation followed. In his later years 
the Archbishop rarely appeared in the House of Lords, probably 
because he despaired of any effective result. Where an ecclesiastic 
of his force and influence failed so conspicuously it seems hopeless to 
expect that any substantial reform of the Church can be obtained 
from within. More drastic remedies, proposed by other hands, and 
more far-reaching than he contemplated, will be necessary if the 
Church is to set its house in order against the approaching day of 
Disestablishment. 
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CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


In India, the most conservative of countries, we are surrounded 
by the remains of a civilisation and the evidence of multiform 
religious systems, which are splendid and imposing by reason of 
age. The people neither originate anything, nor advance in the 
direction of Western ideas. The shadow of the centuries lies 
athwart the land; and its inhabitants are bound, by the paralysing 
hand of custom, with fetters of triple brass. From the highest to 
the lowest, through the whole gamut of caste, the people think as 
their fathers thought, and act as their mothers—No! They have 
no mothers. There is, in — only a race of crushed, down- 
trodden child bearers. 

We have reached the morass which lies at the foot of the Hill 
Difficulty. Young India had misled us, but only because we were 
willing to be deceived. Native successes, in their own colleges 
and in our English universities and law examinations, chiefly 
attributable to the faculty of imitation and powers of trained 
memory, have fired enthusiastic admirers with the dreams of roseate 
hope; but the gains have been superficial, not radical. The spots 
of the leopard have not been changed—they have only been var- 
nished over. Even Hindoo professors still beat their wives, and 
claim the right todo so. It is true that Baboos and students 
yearn for a pseudo liberty, and clamour through the native press 
for a scientific system of progress ; but such must be provided ready 
made, with themselves at the head of affairs. They will be willing 
to superintend, but not to work. Plans formed, either by or for 
such shallow dreamers, are predestined, in the nature of things, to 
fail. Outside the ranks of the noisy few there is no change. The 
artisan, the grass-cutter, the labour clique, the class coterie—and 
these are all-powerful—remain as they were, and will thus long 
remain. To them the one supreme object of life is to be let alone. 
The Empress and the Government are the all and the end-all of affairs. 
Caste reigns supreme. Does it seem to oppose British rule? It 
only appears to do so, In reality it upholds our power. Divide et 
impera is an exceedingly good motto in India, where three hundred 
millions of people surround their conquerors. The chief difficulties 
attaching to the Peninsula are greater even than those which arise 
from differences of creed or political preference ; ; they are social. 
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The position of woman in the State and in the family determines 
them. Man has been developed, by a forcing process, into a fool 
and a tyrant; woman is a slave, and worse. If the heart of India 
is to be reached it must be reached through the women. This has 
been accomplished already, to a limited extent, by those excellent 
institutions, the Female Zenana Missions: but these have only 
barely touched the fringe of the evil. An unoccupied field stretches 
far beyond. 

The first Napoleon, with that keen insight into character which 
distinguished him, once said, ‘‘ What France needs is good mothers.” 
Whatever may have been the requirements of the First Empire in 
that particular direction, they are accentuated in India a million 
fold. In that country there is absolutely no moral character, no 
robust fibre which makes for national righteousness—a fact which 
does not seem as yet to have dawned upon the minds of professional 
politicians here at home. Sympathy and antipathy are distributed 
by religious feelings, not according to moral judgment. Among all 
classes of natives, ignorance and its concomitant—gross debasing 
superstition—an implicit faith in the efficacy of prayers, charms, 
and magic ; selfishness, low cunning, litigiousness, avarice, revenge, 
disregard for truth, and inveterate idleness are the principal features 
to be- traced. For successive centuries the Governments of India 
have presented to their subjects one continuous and monotonous 
scene of discord. Outrageous violations of law and justice have pre- 
vented the growth of all moral sentiments. The great mass of the 
population are supremely indifferent to those matters which English- 
men in England mistakenly conceive must interest them most. They 
think only of the exigencies of the present hour. This being so, it 
follows that they cannot entertain any deeply-rooted attachment to 
any particular set of political principles; for, however good such 
may appear, experience of the past excites a suspicion in the minds 
of the natives that within the year all may be changed. What is 
desired is the toleration of religious doctrines and ceremonies, with 
the security of domestic comfort, and the prosperity of particular 
villages. For patriotism this strange people have no word. Why is 
this? Because they have no mothers. 

If we would confer a lasting blessing upon this our dependency, 
we must, perforce, reach the women who are to-day practically 
inaccessible to white men of every rank. The dusky daughters of 
Hindostan must be approached by their British sisters, and be made 
to feel that they also forma part of the great human family. It 
is said that the natives have but little confidence in judges of their 
own colour, and prefer to have their causes tried by Europeans. 
What is the reason for this? The reply given, rightly or wrongly, 
is that the ruling natives are notorious for habits of dishonesty and 
peculation. Even if this were true—and it has only been asserted, 
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not proved—it should not be forgotten that it is only since British 
functionaries have been well paid that they have become trust- 
worthy, notwithstanding their high moral superiority and intelligence. 
The early history of our rule in India is foul with corruption and 
unjust practices. This is, however, a digression ; even if it should 
prove to be but a getting off the road in order that the goal may 
be reached more quickly. The moral of it is that, if we would have 
just officials and intelligent law-abiding subjects, we must breed 
them. The doctrine of heredity must be allowed fair-play. In order 
to do this effectively we must raise up in India a race of mothers, 
in the place of the existing mob of petticoated toys for sensualists. 

Mothers! It is little short of mockery to use the term in con- 
nection with a race by whom the father is spoken of with respect ; 
but the mother, even by the sons whom she bore, is regarded as an 
inferior being. The problem is, how can we give India good 
mothers? In England sons are much what their mothers make them. 
The influence of female society has exercised an ameliorating effect 
upon the Anglo-Saxon race, whose ancestors never declared war 
without first consulting their wives. In Hindostan the customs of 
the people bar the way. Marriages, for example, are not made there 
as here. Our customs are bad enough, but those of the Hindoos 
are infinitely worse. The story of life among them has been told 
so often that the facts only need to be referred to. They are notorious. 
An unmarried man is regarded as being a useless and unfruitful 
member of society ; a man who is to be pitied, if not despised. A 
Brahmin who has the misfortune to become a widower, considers 
that he has fallen into a degraded condition, and therefore hastens to 
raise himself again, as speedily as he may, to the — dignity of 
married man. 

Widows, on the other hand, are forbidden by a ‘igiaas law, 
which is as arbitrary as it is oruel, to re-marry ; and, although an 
attempt has been made of late years to soften the snperiby of this 
enactment, yet the force of custom has practically rendered the 
effort nugatory. It has been recently urged, both by the native and 
English press, that we should refrain from all active interference in 
these matters. It is said that whether we agitate or legislate in 
the direction of the greater liberty of the Indian women, we are 
guilty of a violation of national faith. Our duty is, say these 
sapient instructors, to let sleeping dogs lie, and to leave matters as 
they are until they shall mend of themselves. Any interference 
with the liberties of the subject, that is of the men, will be an 
infraction of the promise given by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, to respect all ancient Hindoo customs. This absurd reason- 
ing is gravely put forward in the teeth of the fact that Suttee, 
which was undoubtedly an ancient custom, has happily been rendered 
illegal, But though widows have no longer to burn, they are com- 
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pelled to drag out the remainder of their days in contempt and infamy. 
The marriage bond, being regarded as permanent, and of most sacred 
obligation, the nnhappy widow is considered to be virtually a part of 
her deceased husband. At Travancore, in 1872, an Iyengar Brahmin 
courageously gave in marriage again a young virgin daughter who 
had been left nominally a widow by the death of her betrothed. The 
father was for this formally excommunicated from the temple and 
from the society of his fellow-castemen, while the temple was cleansed, 
at great expense, from the pollution supposed to have been caused by 
his having entered it after the re-marriage. 

Marriages are commonly made when one, at least, of the con- 
tracting parties is in a state of infancy. Frequently the girl is not 
more than three or four years of age when she becomes a wife. In 
all probability, by the time she is twelve years old she has become 
a mother. These early marriages are considered to be necessary. 
Not only does the marriage of a girl after puberty involve the pay- 
ment by her father of a considerable dowry to the bridegroom, but 
it carries with it even more serious penalties. Thus, according to 
the laws of the school of Vasishtha, “If a father neglects to give 
away his daughter, after a suitable age, he destroys himself.” For 
fear of this he is admonished to give her away “ while she still runs 
about naked. For if she stays in his house after the age of puberty 
sin falls on the father.” The result is that a mere babe may be 
united to a spouse old enough to be her grandfather, and leave the 
home of her parents for his house, which is to be her future prison, 
when she has attained the mature age of nine or ten years. From 
this time the girl wife is as utterly lost to the world as if she had 
been marooned upon a desert island. Poor child! Her favoured 
sisters in the West are ignorant of what she is cailed upon to pass 
through. So far from being considered as the friend and companion 
of her husband, she is henceforth regarded as his slave; for he 
devoutly believes in the doctrine of Manu, that “day and night 
women must be kept in dependence by the males of their families.” 
It matters not what this man may he; whether pure as Buddha, or 
besotted as a Thuggish follower of Kali, Manu has declared that 
“Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure (elsewhere), or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must be constantly 
worshipped as a god by a faithful wife.” The sacred laws of 
Bandhdyana (ch. 4, sec. 11), in defining the duties of a father, say, 
‘“‘ Let him give his daughter, while she still goes naked, to a man 
who has not broken the vow of chastity, and who possesses good 
qualities, or even to one destitute of good qualities. Let him not 
keep (the maiden in his home) after she has reached the age of 
puberty.” The poor child, thus sent in terror from the home of 
her infancy, goes literally as a sheep to the slaughter. The disciples 
of Vasishtha are at hand to teach her that “she is not indepen- 
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dent. The males are her masters.” Nor does she become the slave 
of her husband only, Other lords have dominion over her, and the 
galling agony of her chain never ceases. So far from being per- 
mitted to assume a wife’s position in her new home, the unhappy 
bride has at once to take and to retain the lowest position in her 
father-in-law’s establishment. Henceforth, hers will be a living 
death. She has bidden a lifelong farewell to all her former girlish 
pursuits, to all innocent pleasures, almost to the light of the sun 
itself. She has become a veritable prisoner. The female court in 
which she is henceforth secluded, in plainer English, confined, is 
usually situated at the back of the house; and, by a refinement of 
jealous husband-craft, is constantly wrapped in partial darkness. 
The young wife thus immured in the closest seclusion, utterly 
ignorant of all her husband’s public affairs, cannot, by any possibility, 
gain the slightest personal knowledge of the world. Her ideas, 
never knowing the stimulus of development, become as contracted as 
her sphere of action; and, whatever the crafty and cunning of her 
sex choose to impose upon her, she readily receives. The tortures 
to which the newly made wife is subjected are not less hard to 
endure because many of them. flow from displays of petty malice. ‘T'o 
break her spirit, and to reduce her to a condition of abject submis- 
sion is the avowed intention of those who surround her. To laugh 
or talk loudly in her home is a graye offence. The early Christian 
women in Corinth were bidden to “keep silence in the churches ;” 
but the Hindoo wife must not venture to address her father-in-law, 
her elder brother-in-law, nor any distant male relative of her family 
in her own house, unless she should be commanded to doso, These 
are not the only indignities to which she is persistently exposed. 
Hindoos studiously avoid mentioning the word ‘“ wife,” when speak- 
ing of their own spouses. They speak of her by the paraphrase, “a 
certain person,” or some similar loose expression. There is no 
wonder that such unions seldom result in mutual affection. Such 
are a few of the enormities which spring from child marriages, but 
they are not the worst. Revelations, awful in their naked brutality, 
might be made; yet, even then the worst would remain untold. To 
lift the veil fally from the cesspool of moral pollution would be 
impossible. Decency forbids ! 

The Calcutta Health Society is to be highly commended for 
its energetic action in urging upon the Government the necessity 
for raising the marriageable age to twelve or even thirteen years, and 
to regulate the age at which the bride may be taken home by her 
husband. No persons can be better acquainted with the physical 
evils and tortures which accompany and follow upon child-marriage 
than the ladies who are practising medicine in the Indian 
Peninsula. These ladies, in their petition to the Viceroy, furnish 
revolting and incontrovertible evidences of the cruelties which result 
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from the system. Thus we read of a young girl, aged seven years, 
who died in agony after having lived with her husband three days ; 
of a child wife, aged ten, who was found bleeding to death ; of one of 
the tender age of nine years, who, the day after marriage, was treated: 
for dislocation of the left femur and a crushed pelvis. These are 
among the simpler and less revolting records of abused power and lust 
triumphant. We rejoice, therefore, in being able to congratulate: 
the Government of India on its decision (the news of which we 
received while we write) to legislate on the subject of the age of 
consent by a simple amendment to the Penal Code, substituting the 
age of twelve for that of ten. Health and public morality both re- 
quire that at least so much shall be done. At the present time the- 
people are suffering in every way, body and mind alike being inju- 
riously affected, 

Quite recently, and since the outcry against these marriages has. 
been raised, many educated Hindoos profess to have made the 
astounding discovery that the system has spread under the aegis of 
British rule. If this is so, then the Power which has fostered the 
evil can also check its progress, and quietly, but firmly, end it. In 
the interests of the race whose progress is being retarded, and the 
members of which find that their morality and happiness are under- 
mined thereby, let Government act promptly and decisively. 

It is being pretended that, according to Hindoo authorities, “ child 
marriage is not a religious ordinance, but an irreligious enactment,. 
and an inhuman innovation upon ancient customs.” This raises a 
question of fact, and does it in so barefaced a fashion that it might well 
be met with a simple denial. But this is not enough. Nothing 
less than a direct reference to the laws, prophets, and Scriptures of 
the East will convince those who take their opinion from the 
transient colouring of the daily press, that these special pleaders are- 
but lying sophists at the best. It can scarcely be pretended that 
the contention is true, in the light which is thrown thereupon by the 
merest reference to the laws of Manu. In the law of Manu, regulat- 
ing the duties of husband and wife, we read (ch. ix, p. 348): ‘“‘ Re- 
prehensible is the father who gives not (his daughter in marriage) 
at the proper time; reprehensible is the husband who approaches 
not (his wife) in due season.” The same lawgiver has so framed 
his decrees as to leave a father but little latitude. The parent is 
made a slave to his conscience. The demands of creed compel him 
to outrage his paternal instincts. In section 88 of the chapter from 
which we have quoted it is enjoined: ‘‘ To a distinguished handsome 
suitor (of) equal caste should a father give his daughter ; in accord- 
ance with the prescribed rule, though she should not have attained 
the proper age.” What is to be understood by the term “ proper 
age?” The “age of eight. years ” (see Kull., Nar. Rédgd.) 
Or “ before she is bodily fit for marriage” (Medh., Nand.) This 
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latter authority objects to the infancy limit of eight years, ‘‘ because 
men greedy of money give even an infant in marriage.” Asif to 
preclude all possibilities of mistake, Manu (ch. ix., sec. 94) enacts : 
‘“A man aged thirty years shall marry a maiden of twelve who 
pleases him. Or a man twenty-four a girl eight years of age; if 
(the performance of) his duties would (otherwise) be impeded (he 
must marry) sooner.” This would seem to preclude all questions of 
uncertainty as to the meaning of the term “ proper age.” Happily, 
if those who run refuse to read the law as it stands, the Bhuddhist 
Scriptures, the Sutra of Gantama, are explicit. In chap. xviii., 
s. 21, the sage says: ‘A girl should be given in marriage before 
(she attains the age of) puberty;” s. 33, “Some (declare that 
a girl should be given in marriage) before she wears clothes.” As 
has been already shown, this doctrine is endorsed by the schools of 
Vasishtha and Bandhdyana—i.e., ‘‘ Let him (the father) give her 
while she still goes naked.” 

Why has this diabolical evil been both enjoined and sanctioned 
by religion, which should, it might have been supposed, have pro~ 
tected and not oppressed the weaker? Because of the exaggerated 
opinions held by the mild Hindoos of the sacredness of life. A girl 
must be married before puberty, because, otherwise, the life of the 
human germ might be destroyed. The destruction of such is held 
to be mortal sin; and this would be incurred not only by the un- 
married maiden, but equally by the father, through whose neglect 
she had remained husbandless Sutra Gantama (chap. xviii, 
s, 22): ‘*He who neglects it commits sin.” Vasishtha (chap. xvii, 

*‘ Destroys him who gives her away ;”(s.70):... . 
“ Sin falls on the father.” . . . . Bandhdyana (chap. iv, s. 12): 
‘“* He who does not give away his marriageable daughter during three 
years doubtless contracts a guilt equal to that of destroying an 
embryo.” Manu has declared (Bandh. ch. iv, s. 18) “that at each 
appearance (of proofs of puberty) the father incurs the guilt of a 
- mortal sin.” 

It is only by uprooting superstition and combating ignorante 
that practices based upon such teachings may be more or less gradu- 
ally abolished, The progress of physiological enlightenment and 
the effects of common sense may doubtless effect much in India, as 
they have done in the less, as well as the more, enlightened countries 
of Europe, in time. But for this, Zenana work and the noble efforts 
of medical ladies will be found insufficient. The Government must 
come to their assistance. It is not so much that the women ought 
to be reached, as that they must be reached, if good is to be effected. 
At present gross darkness covers the Zenana. Hindoos hold the 
invariable opinion that acquired accomplishments are not necessary 
to woman, and that a knowledge of literature would infuse discontent 
into her mind. Such is the force of custom, that a Himdoo woman 
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would incur severe reproach if it were known that she could read 
or write. Surely we are entitled to demand that the native sen- 
sualists who have fastened dishonour upon their country and degraded 
womanhood shall also themselves help to undo their evil work. 

The evil is intensified by the fact that many of these immature 
wives are left widows at an early age. The sorrows of widowhood 
are hard to bear. Often the burden seems intolerable. For these 
Hindoos it is accentuated by the hopelessness of relief. To become 
a widow is to be degraded, The very term widow, among the 
Hindoos denotes futility or any contemptible act. The dungeon of 
widowhood has but one portal of escape—-death! Nearly ten years 
ago there were no fewer than 21,000,000 widows in Hindostan. 
Figures are misleading, and few are competent to grasp the meaning 
of millions. Let us endeavour to realise that these numbers mean 
only some 4,000,000 persons less than the population of all England. 
It seems incredible, but it is true, that this vast army of women or 
girls, thousands of whom have not attained to puberty, are doomed 
to lifelong misery. That is unless one of two things occur—i.e., 
that they shall embrace lives of profligacy, or that there shall be an 
alteration made in a liberal direction of the laws regulating and 
determining the status of widows. England has moved forward in 
the direction of justice. Why should she hesitate now? The goal 
is not reached ; it lies shrouded in the mists beyond. It is not so 
many years ago since few widows, young or old, cumbered the face 
of India. Why was it? It was not that the circumstances were 
more favourable to the desolate female population, but the reverse. 
In those days Suttecism decimated their ranks. This has been 
abolished. How long shall it be before the next step in the direction 
of sorely-needed reform shall be taken? It is idle to talk, as 
politicians do, of the prejudices of the people. The interests of 
the victims require that an iron hand shall be concealed beneath the 
velvet glove. We have suppressed the-worship of Kali, that mur- 
derous Thuggism, by which the land had been deluged with blood. 
The Car of Juggernaut is no longer permitted to claim its victims, 
because the Sahib will not have it so. Shall we, having done all 
this and more, hesitate to act on behalf of other sufferers? The 
millions of innocent girls and women whose appeal comes over seas 
broad and wide, pathetic as the cry of the Macedonian to Paul, 
suffer not less, but more keenly, because, in the agonies of their 
unfortunate lives the physical and the moral are inextricably blended. 
The wail of the girl wives of India has rung in our ears with an 
exceeding bitter cry : 

“ Do you hear the children crying, O, my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ?” 
But even this note of surging woe is drowned in the deeper moan 
of agony which arises from the ranks of widowed women. 
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England’s sin is black enough; shame and poverty cumber her 
streets, but there are redeeming traits in the national character. 
The gloom of guilt is lighted up by the lamp held towards it by the 
hand of virtue. Even the bitter feelings which have been engen- 
dered between “classes and masses,” are robbed of some of their 
asperities by the hand of Christianity. There are shadows enough! 
it is true; but the deepest of them are toned and softened by the 
diffused light shed abroad by noble lives. In India there is none of 
this; the national character is colourless, the condition of the down- 
trodden is hopeless. The sin, shame, sorrow, suffering of our home 
life is but as a drop in the bucket when compared with the abject 
and pitiable condition of the 21,000,000 widows whose cause 
demands our sympathy. Let us look more closely into the pages of 
the black catalogue. 

Glasgow, one cf the most flourishing cities in the kingdom, con- 
tains a population of 700,000 souls. How is this population made 
up? -It is composed of shipbuilders and stevedores; merchant 
princes and packmen; bankers and bricklayers; belles and trollops. 
Carriages and costers’ carts jostle one another in the streets. It is 
a city in which extremes meet,-and every variety of the lights and 
shades of life is visible. Indian widows, numbering no fewer than 
700,000, all of whom are under the age of nineteen years, cry and 
reach out their hands to England, in the half- blind hope of obtaining 
some amelioration of their unhappy lot. Did we say under the age 
of nineteen? The statement is too indefinite to be thoroughly 
convincing to people who are too busy to read asthey run. To fully 
comprehend the enormity of the evil which exists, we must study 
the subject more closely still. A young widow of nineteen might 
command as much admiration as she would pity. Notwithstanding 
that she is so young, she has tasted life, even though it has but been 
a sip from the cup. The fates are more pitiless in their dealings 
than, this, Few towns are better known than Bristol. The popula- 
tion of this “‘ Queen city of the West,” with its suburb of Clifton, is 
207,000. It seems scarcely possible to conceive that if Bristol were 
suddenly to become desolate and without inhabitant, Hindostan 
could repeople its streets with ‘an equal number of widows, the 
youngest of whom should be ten, and the eldest not exceeding 
fourteen years of age. These girls, some of whom cannot have 
attained the age of puberty, are, even ere they have tasted of the 
mixed cup of wedlock, doomed to the blackness of perpetual widow- 
hood. A lady, working in connection with a Zenana mission, ex- 
pressed surprise at having in her school a little wife only seven 
years old. What is one such waif in a land where the victims of 
superstition and lust abound? The population of the thriving town 
of Huddersfield is upwards of 80,000—an enormous multitude. Yet 
the number of Indian widows who are under nine years of age 
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about equals the number of souls in the great Yorkshire centre of 
industry. It seems incredible that there should be anywhere on the 
earth a widow of such tender years. Surely, if such should exist, 
she would be the most helpless, hapless, thing in nature. She does 
exist to the blight of India and the disgrace of England; she and 
her 80,000 sisters. 

What is to be done? The Government could put an end to child 
marriages. An Order in Council, a stroke of the pen, and the 
abuse, against which some Hindoos are beginning to cry out, would 
cease to exist ; but would wrong be righted ?. True, there would be 
no more child marriages ; and consequently, in time, no more child 
widews. But what should be done for those whom we now have 
with us? Children have been, and are being, married ; shall their 
bonds of wedlock be annulled ? It isimpossible. More than this, the 
widow and her wrongs would be left untouched ; besides, husbands 
die in Hindostan as elsewhere; the company of widows increases 
daily. Nor is this all. Assuming that the marriageable age for 
girls should be raised, yet widows do not feel their position less 
keenly because they are a trifle more matured in age. It is not 
that these girls and women desire to re-marry ; it is that custom, 
based upon superstitions and religious observances, forbids them to 
do so. They may not re-marry, if they would. The proverb says, 
‘* You may take a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink.” 
If a law were passed enabling widows to re-marry when they would, 
matters would still remain very much as they are. Even now, so 
far as the supreme law is concerned, they may marry if they choose, 
but the law is powerless. The religious customs of the people bar 
the way ; they are slaves to a tyranny which they did not originate. 
The native ‘‘ Barkis” is not willing, because he is not prepared to 
sacrifice all for the beautiful relict of a deceased friend. Men must 
learn the value of women, and accord to them their rightful position 
in the social scale ; until this is done, legislative enactments will be 
inoperative. Up to the present, education has failed to.reach those 
who could most benefit by it; and in educating Hindoos, we have 
been busy washing the outside of the cup and platter; we have 
been enamoured with our success in turning out scholarly sensu-~ 
alists, and have remained blind to the existence of the foul stye 
which our chattering Baboos call their home life. 

Let it henceforth be the aim of workers in the field to reach 
the women. We raise no frenzied cry on behalf of Christian mis- 
sions. While these may be good, so far as they go, we aspire to 
point out a more excellent way. The sufferings in the Zenana are 
beyond description. The apathy of the “inmates,” their useless 
lives, undermine their health; early marriages, immature mother- 
hood, ruin the constitution even of the most robust. No man, 
especially a European, can, with propriety, see a native lady, even 
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to prescribe for her in sickness. Government has done something 
towards providing medical women for the country. It is necessary 
that this work should be largely increased. Who can so well point 
out to the women of India the evils of the present system and its 
remedy, as medically trained members of their own sex? In every 
town there should be found one who has devoted her life to the task 
of endeavouring to raise the native women mentally and physically. 
In the villages, also, the work is essential, so far as it can be under- 
taken. At the same time, those who have the training of the mas- 
culine native mind are bound, if they do their duty, to insist upon 
the nobility of motherhood, the purity of sisterhood, and the sanctity 
of wifehood. Once let the men grasp the truth that women are 
something more than beasts of burden, or the toys of a wanton hour, 
and their position in the scale of humanity will be proportionately 
raised. Even this is not enough. Itis desirable that native women 
should themselves be trained, so that they may bear to their down- 
trodden sisters the olive branch of hope. Mr. Pestonjee Hormusjee 
Cama, who founded the Cama hospital for women and children, in 
Bombay, has given to the Bombay University 25,000 rupees, with 
the object of encouraging female medical education, especially 
among the Parsees. This is a beginning; a hundred claimants 
besides the Parsees, are anxiously soliciting a like advantage. Can 
nothing be done for them ? It will be futile to wait for the devel- 
opment of individual enterprise ; this could never, alone, overtake 
the difficulty. The Government must take the initiative; the move- 
ment must be a national one, and those who have selfishly imposed 
the burden of disgrace and misery, must bear their part in its 
removal. Only let the step be taken, and it may safely be predi- 
cated of women that their work will throw into the shade all that 
has hitherto been accomplished in India. To them will belong the 
priceless honour of having removed the foul stigma of shame from a 
race, and of having lulled into happy silence ‘the exceeding bitter 
cry” which had wrung the heart of England. Theirs will be the 
proud consciousness of knowing that they found their sisters clay, 
and moulded them into living, thinking humanity; that they tore 
the veil from the eyes of lascivious natives, revealing to them the 
value of the treasure which they had so long despised, and compelled 
them to exclaim, in the words of the Wizard of the North: 


“O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !” 
C. N. Barua. 





THE ETHICS OF COPYRIGHT. 


TuHIs is, above all things, an age of literature. he desire for 
reading, accompanied, or followed, or even perhaps preceded, by 
improvements in the art of printing, has caused the markets of the 
world to be fldoded with the printed and published thoughts of all 
manners of men. 

And with the new commerce thus ushered in (to take its place 
side by side with all the more serious and work-a-day businesses in 
which men exercise their faculties and make money) a huge mass 
of complications has been brought before the legislators and admin- 
istrators of the law which could scarcely have been dreamed of a 
hundred years ago. 

Indeed, it is probably since the middle of the present century 
that the incipient forces of the literary art really marshalled them- 
selves in sufficient array to become prominent, and to command 
recognition, beyond all doubt, in the every-day affairs of the busy 
money-making world. So that it need not surprise us to find ques- 
tions of property and procedure in literature still, in the words of 
the Copyright Commission,’ “ wholly destitute of any sort of arrange- 
ment, incomplete, often obscure, and . . . . ill-expressed 
For the Common Law and the Statutes do not lead, but only follow, 
the advances of civilisation. 

In literature, as in patents and trade-marks, a novel kind of pro- 
perty has been coming into existence, the laws concerning which 
are only now being constructed, just as the laws relating to other 
and older forms of proprietorship—such as in land, dwellings, or 
personal valuables—were found to be necessary, and made centuries 
ago. The statute at present in force which deals comprehensively 
with property in books was enacted in 1842,’ and if if is true that 
the business of authorship and publishing has grown to its present 
prodigious proportions principally since that time, there is no cause 
for wonder that the old measures are found incomplete or inade- 
quate, and that authors and publishers are clamouring for alterations 
and amendments to suit the altered circumstances of their callings.’ 
And in view of the fact that two important movements are now in 


' Report of the Copyright Commission, 1878, par. 7. 2 5& 6 Vict. c. 45. 
° As it is not proposed to deal with questions of copyright affecting engravings, 
paintings, sculpture, and music, the Act of 1842 is alone referred to. 
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progress in England and America respectively, there could be no more 
appropriate occasion than the present for the discussion of the ques- 
tion of property in literature. 

As may be easily understood, no such question existed previous to 
the invention of printing—that remarkable process which first made 
it possible for copies of written works to be cheaply and quickly 
multiplied und spread abroad; although books were written in 
quantities for, probably, much more than two thousand years before 
that discovery.’ 

Thus, the Roman Law—which, with its extensive proportions and 
minuteness of detail still excites the admiration of civilised nations, 
aud has served as a model upon which all modern systems have been 
more or less based—contains, I believe, no provisions as to copy- 
right, though at the time it was in the full force of its energy we 
know that vast quantities of books were in existence, and more were 
being written. 

This is the more surprising and remarkable when we recollect that 
the offence of libel was clearly recognised, the law adjudging that 
‘** whosoever shall publish a libel . . . . shall be beaten to death 
with clubs ”’—a ghastly method of inflicting punishment, which 
seems out of all proportion to the seriousness of the offence. 

Now libel is closely associated with written and published matter ; 
it is, indeed, absolutely dependent on it.* And the fact that it is 
the only department of the Roman Law which in any way deals 
with writings, seems at any rate to be evidence that the authors 
themselves were not deemed to possess rights over the creatures of 
their own brains. For had such rights been recognised by the 
jurists they would now have been traceable, and just as we find 
under the head of Torts the penalties for publishing a libel, so we 
should have found those inflictable for the infringement of the rights 
and property of an author in other portions of the Roman Law.‘ 

Traces of the recognition of such rights, indeed, are not actually 
found even in English law until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the art of printing had been invented for more than eighty 
years ; and from the establishment of the Stationers’ Company at 
that time only is there evidence of a “usage sufficient to ground 
a copyright at Common Law,”* which was indirectly enforced by 
the statutory powers of licensing and regulation entrusted to that 
institution. 

Now, from the point of view of the purist, of strict justice, and of 
absolute equality in the enjoyment of rights of property, by all men, 
in all things, whether real or personal, over which they may have 

1 Draper’s Conflict between Science and Religion. .*? The Twelve Tables. 

3 Odger’s Libel and Slander, 2nd edit. p. 1. 

+ See also Brown’s Par. Reps., 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 185, where this is fully borne 


out. 
5 Scrutton’s Law of Copyright, 2nd edit. p. 48. 
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acquired an ownership by proper statutory or otherwise recognised 
means, the property of authors in their works was never wider or 
less impeached than when it was thus first recognised and protected 
by the law. 

From this period down to the passing of the first Copyright Act 
in 1709,’ the Common Law recognised a complete and perpetual 
ownership on the part of an author over his writings. The Act 
referred to somewhat shook the principle upon which that recogni- 
tion was founded; but in spite of the statutory term of copyright 
which it created, the Courts continued to suppose that the right at 
Common Law was not curtailed to the limits of the statutory term, 
but continued, as before, to all perpetuity.? In 1774, however, 
before the law thus decided had existed five years, the final downfall 
of property in literature came, and, after much doubt and in the 
face of a nearly equal division of opinion amongst the judges who 
were called in to answer questions relating to the issue, the House of 
Lords decided that there is no ground for the alleged Common Law 
right, and that no property in literature, when once it has been 
published, exists, excepting that created by statute itself.’ 

As may be readily imagined, such a headlong collapse of what 
had previously been believed to be rights of property in pubiished 
writings was followed by losses and pecuniary hardships of great 
severity, both to authors and publishers. Many of the latter had 
made recent and extensive purchases on the strength of the recent 
decision which had distinctly set property in writings on as firm and 
as perpetual a basis as any other kind of ownership. Authors them- 
selves, too, were face to face with a new state of things in which the 
creation of their brains and the results of their mental labours and 
studies were dedicated to the great ungrateful world, on publication, 
subject only to a short enjoyment, a fleeting proprietorship of 
twenty-eight years,‘ during which alone they might legally exercise 
those complete rights of control and disposition which, in relation to 
all other things, are, and always have been, deemed sacred and 
inviolable for all time. 

During the century that has just closed, the law has remained 
constant, and both authors of writings and the public have learned 
to regard it as just and desirable that property in published literature 
should pass from the rightful- owner and original creator to the 
public, after a certain limited and prescribed period of enjoyment 
has elapsed. 

The desirability may be admitted; but it is difficult indeed to 
reconcile to one’s sense of justice a system of deprivation of personal 
rights, even when, as in this case, the object is to ensure to the 

' 8 Anne, cap. 19. ? Millar v. Taylor, 4 Burr. 2303. 

* Donaldson v. Beckett, 4 Burr. 2408. 


* The then statutory period, being two distinct terms of fourteen years each ; the 
second, conditional. 
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public a certain and perpetual access to all writings worthy of 
perusal. 

This was gradually recognised and some slight amends were 
made, for the next important Act dealing with copyright in books’ 
extended the duration of the statutory period of protection to forty- 
two years, or seven years after the death of the author, whichever 
should be the longest; and in the Bill now before the House of 
Lords,? the statutory period is extended to the author's life, plus 
thirty years. In France it has been made to last fifty years after 
the author's death. And it is instructive to note, in connection with 
this statutory limitation of personal rights, that the introduction of 
systems of copyright into various countries of Europe has been 
uniform in three particulars: (1) the original usage of recognising 
a perpetual property in published literature has been first abolished ; 
(2) a short statutory period has been established to take its place 
(an extremely inadequate substitute for so extensive a right) ; 
(3) this period has been gradually and repeatedly lengthened. This 
appears to have been the case in England, France, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Spain.* Who knows? Future generations 
may yet see the statutory period ‘extended until the property of an 
author in his published works once more becomes as perpetual and 
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complete as it was under the original usage at Common Law. The - 


tendency is, certainly, in that direction. 

It must be strictly borne in mind that such limitations apply only 
to writings that have been published ; and that no period of copy~ 
right runs with unpublished works, which are capable of ownership 
in the completest sense and in all perpetuity. The deprivation of 
perpetual rights of ownership therefore depends directly on the act 
of publication, whatever that may be. Of course, technically, it has 
its positive definition, as, for instance, the making a thing public in 
any manner in which it is capable of being communicated to the 
public.* But the broad principle underlying the theory of publica- 
tion is, presumably, that by giving the public access to his thoughts, 
the writer intended their transference from himself, as personal owner, 
to all and any who should read. ‘‘ It was not for gain,” said Lord 
Camden, “‘ that Bacon, Newton, Milton, and Locke instructed the 
world ; it would be unworthy such men to traffic with-a dirty book- 
seller for so much a sheet of letter-press. When the bookseller 
offered Milton £5 for his Paradise Lost, he did not reject it, and 
commit his poem to the flames; nor did he accept the miserable 
pittance as the reward of his labour ; he knew that the real price of 
his work was immortality, and that posterity would pay it.” 

These words, strange as they appear to a reader of the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, are instructive; and I venture to 


’ 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 45. 2 Recapitulated in the Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1890. 
* Scrutton’s Copyright, 2nd edit, p. 51. 4 Blank v. Footman, 39 Ch.D. 678. 
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think that sufficient weight has not as yet been attached to their 
meaning. Can we forget that they were spoken in support of the 
great decision’ that has for a hundred years—and to this day— 
taken from authors of published writings that great perpetuity of 
ownership which had always been recognised as theirs, even by the 
High Courts of England? And, if it could be shown that the cir- 
cumstances of our writers and the methods in which they pursue 
their labours are, to-day, altogether different to what they were 
when their rights were with one swoop cut off, and enjoyment for a 
paltry score or two of years given in exchange, would there not be 
grounds, either for (1) a reversion of the decision in question, or 
(2) at least a substantial recognition of its inapplicability to the 
present time by, say, a fourfold extension of the statutory period 
of copyright ? 

That the circumstances of writers have changed is notorious and 
obvious enough. In the place of a “dirty bookseller,” such as he 
who—not unlike many others of his latter-day prototypes—mis- 
judged and failed to appreciate the manuscript submitted to him, 
though it afterwards proved a masterpiece, we have publishing houses 
whose influence and position and wealth are scarcely surpassed in 
any branch of commerce. An ex-empress resides in a publisher's 
late country seat, whilst some of the greatest concerns absorbed 
by limited companies have been of late connected with publishing 
interests. 

Parallel with this development in business has been the growth 
of authorship. Writing is, indeed, a “ profession” in every sense of 
the word, and the profession of letters already ranks amongst the 
chief and foremost of all bonourable callings. 

It would appear from Lord Camden’s remarks, that a hundred 
years ago no man attempted to live by his pen: and the very sug- 
gestion that Milton might have considered his literary work as 
having a financial value is rejected as a base insult. But we have 
such individuals now, and there can be no question that had Milton 
published his Paradise Lost a century later than he did, his residence 
would have speedily been transferred from Bread Street to a mansion 
in the country ; or even, perhaps, to a palace in the Isle of Wight. 
Further, it would appear that the man who devotes his life to 
the acquisition of money by writing, has as much reason to expect 
the full enjoyment of his fortune, so gained, as he who sells stccks 
and shares, or dispenses medicine, or law or religion ; or who makes 
boots and shoes, or builds houses, or sweeps crossings. ‘Les 
auteurs,” says M. Darras, “ne sont que de simples mortels alors 
méme qu’ils seraient immortels.” * 

The nature of the book trade is such that it takes a number of 
years before, as a general rule, profits can be realised. It is no 


1Donaldson v. Beckett. 2 Des Droits Intellectuels, i. p. 11. 
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answer to say that an author may receive cash from a publisher ; for, 
even supposing that to be the case, the cash value is determined and 
affected by the consideration that the subsequent returns from the book 
must be spread over a period of years. In consequence, the author's 
position as a citizen is not the same as that of his fellows, since the 
full value of his labours cannot be assured to him. 

It is one of the objects of the Bill, already alluded to as being before 
the House of Lords, to extend the statutory period of copyright, and 
this provision will be met with wide approval. Another result of the 
measure, if adopted, will be to consolidate nearly a score of Acts, and 
thus reduce the law to something like a definite and comprehensible 
shape. Glancing back at the various attempts of our ancestors to 
deal with the question of copyright, one can scarcely fail to be shocked 
as well as amused at the clumsy manner in which they floundered 
from one department of it to another, endeavouring to regulate each 
branch differently, and failing to recognise the exceedingly obvious 
fact that the relation of an author to his work is substantially and 
in principle the same, whether that work be applied to the produc- 
tion of a book, a drama, a melody, or a painting. 

The members of the Copyright Commission! recommended that 
no abridgment of the work of an author should be permitted with- 
out his consent. The fairness of such a prohibition is obvious, and 
the new Copyright Bill gives effect to the recommendation. 

But how guilty we must feel when we look backwards at the years 
that have passed during which authors of published writings have 
been exposed by the law to the robberies and thefts of literary 
pirates. For the disability to protect their works arose directly from 
the statute itself.’ 

And in fact the whole position is suggestive of a badly enforced 
Muzzling Order, which, by imposing upon well-regulated dogs the 
necessity of being muzzled, exposes them to the canine freebooters 
who, unfettered by law or muzzle, can attack and spoil them without 
let or hindrance. 

It is conceivable, of course, that some abridgments might be of 
greater value than the originals upon which they have been based. 
But they must, beyond all doubt, do great harm to the authors of 
those original works by interfering with their markets. Conse- 
quently they should not be lawful. 

Besides, who is the real judge as to the advisability of abridging 
an original, or the value of the abridgment? And what a loss of 
character and individuality, for the sake of a few hours’ extra leisure, 
do they suffer who read an abridgment instead of an original? My 
Austin would lose half its interest and value to me were I to 
exchange for its bare skeleton the characteristic, though certainly 


1 Report of Copyrigh: Csmmi: sion, 1878, par. 69. 
2 As — by the decision in Donaldson v. Beckett. 
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prolix, personality of the original. No kind of piracy is so dangerous 
and insidious as this, and it is a sign that enlightenment is dawning, 
and, not before it was wanted, that the power to abridge another’s 
work is at last about to be abolished. 

The present system of registration is one more anomaly that may 
shortly be removed, something far more complete and certain being 
substituted for it. The owner of a published writing does not 
sacrifice his rights of property by failing to register; but he cannot 
enforce them by operations of law, without first making the pre- 
scibed entry in the Stationers’ Company’s books. Thus, you may 
register this morning and commence proceedings in the afternoon.’ 
The emptiness of such a system of registration is apparent; and one 
begins to wonder how long the world of literature will continue its 
connection with the relict of an ancient institution, whose raison 
détre practically vanished when the first Act of Copyright’ came 
into being. 

The only possible value and object that registration can now 
have is to provide information regarding (1) the owner of a 
published work, and (2) the date of its first publication. As a 
matter of fact it gives no reliable and official information on either 
point. 

The Bill further provides that authors of magazine articles shall 
have the right of republication in separate form three years after 
first publication, instead of twenty-eight years, whilst it also gives 
to writers of fiction the sole right to dramatise their stories. 

Such matters as have been cursorily dealt with so far, throw a 
great light on the growth of literature; for though the procedure 
and statutes connected with copyright are only paraphernalia, they 
well illustrate its peculiarities. Amongst those who labour in the 
field of literature—with its many difficulties and dangers and dis- 
appointments—a far from adequate idea is usually held of details 
such as these, important though they be. The explanation, perhaps, 
is to be found in the fact that the faculty of expressing original and 
valuable thought consecutively and lucidly, in written words, seldom 
accompanies those faculties of discernment and shrewd caution 
which are essentially the necessary qualifications for a man of busi- 
ness to possess. Consequently, in our authors, or at least in a vast 
number of them, we have individuais whose ingenuousness, simplicity, 
and improvidence render them unfit to successfully compete with, or 
even hold their own against, workers in other branches of commerce ; 
with the result that their interests are continually and habitually 
neglected, their personal rights of ownership seriously infringed 
and curtailed to a merely nominal minimum ; and even the law itself 
which regulates their affairs, and gives them a quasi-protection and 


} Warne v. Lawrence, 54 L. T. 371. 2 8 Anne, cap. 19. 
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status, is admittedly bad in form, and “ wholly destitute of any sort 
of arrangement, incomplete,” and “ often obscure.” | 

It would be impossible to close these remarks without referring 
to the Bill now before the Senate of the United States of America. 
This measure, which passed the House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 3 of last year, and is expected to receive its final sanction 
shortly, is designed to come into operation on July 1 next. It is 
the last of many efforts which have been made, hitherto without 
success, for the protection, apparently not of foreign authors, but 
of American manufacturing interests and publishers.’ Whilst the 
latter could continue their piracies without fear of competition 
amongst themselves, the greatest State in the world was content to 
compromise the honour of its sixty millions of people by legalising 
a regular system of literary thieving. Of late, however, those who 
practised this freebooting profession have realised the disadvantages 
of being exposed to the plundering raids of others as little 
restrained by the law as themselves; and, the thieves having fallen 
out, honest men seem to be justified in expecting something 
approaching their dues. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the Simmonds Bill, from 
its international aspect, is based on what may fairly be called 
equitable principles. Quite the reverse is the case, for it would 
be difficult to imagine a measure more thoroughly selfish, illiberal, 
and cramped than that which is now before the Senate of the 
United States. Indeed, its principal effect, and apparently its 
whole object, will be less to compensate foreign authors than to make 
New York the great centre of literary operations of the world. 
This is admitted to be the inevitable result of section 3, which 
only extends the privilege of American copyright to those whose 
works are “ printed from type set within the limits of the United 
States, or from plates made therefrom.” For British authors who 
desire to secure American copyrights, and still avoid the wholly 
unnecessary expense of two settings of type, will be compelled to 
employ American printers in place of English ones; and after 
manufacturing their books in the former country, import the stereos, 
or even perhaps the printed sheets, for the market at home. 

The question as to the best method of protecting home interests 
thus seriously threatened, has been the subject of much discussion, 
the most noticeable features in which, perhaps, are the cramped and 
narrow views that are held and expressed by the representatives of 
the several sections of the industries affected. The publishers at 
first boldly demanded that English copyright should be refused to 
all authors of books not manufactured in the kingdom, delightfully 
oblivious of the fact that such a retaliation would increase the author’s 


1“ Tt is an enforced bribe to induce the English author to give them the pro- 
ducing of English books ” (Mr. F. R. Daldy, the Times, December 24, 1890). 
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burdens nearly a hundred per cent. The authors, however, suggest 
a compromise, which will probably result in the restriction of 
retaliatory measures to citizens of the United States. It is considered 
that this may induce the latter country to join the Convention of 
Berne, in which event a fairly equitable system might at last 
prevail. 

It may be added that this “ manufacturing clause,” as it is 
called, has always been a cardinal feature in American copyright 
policy, as may be seen by reference to the various measures which 
have, since 1881, been brought forward, including the ‘ Harper 
draft” of that year, and Mr. Chace’s Bill.’ The fact is these 
shrewd people are aware of the immense advantages that must 
accrue to the British author whose “ market will be at one blow 
increased by sixty millions of persons, of whom very few are 
illiterate, and very meny are eager readers;”* though they like- 
wise overlook the obvious fact that ‘“‘the class that will be most 
benefited is that of the American authors, who will be freed from 
the crushing competition of unpaid foreign labour.* It would seem 
that a too eager greed for monopoly has clouded American judg- 
ment, temporarily, at all events ; and not until we meet their attacks 
by similar retaliation is it, perhaps, safe to expect our cousins beyond 
the Atlantic to awake to a sense of moral duty and commercial 
uprightness in questions concerning literature. 

The other amendments which the Simmonds Bill provides for 
are a decided advance in the right direction. Thus, it gives 
authors, or their assignees, the “exclusive right to dramatise and 
translate any of their works for which copyright shall have been 
obtained under the laws of the United States.” * 

Registration, too, is made compulsory,’ copyright being absolutely 
withheld from unregistered works. 

It is also made the duty of a proper officer to publish weekly lists 
of registrations,’ thus affording reliable and official information 
regarding titles of books and their first publication. No law that 
limits ownership in property of any kind—even in literature—should 
omit to provide means of determining the exact moment when that 
ownership exp'res. 

A clause’ also inflicts a substantial penalty upon any person who 
shall profess to have obtained copyright, but who has not actually 
done so. In England, I presume, any one may with impunity 
print the words ‘‘ Copyright : entered Stationers’ Hall,” on his works, 
and thus assume a virtue, though he has it not. 

It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that Americans are 
only now apparently recognising what has, with us from all time, 


1 The Times, December 25, 1890. 

* WESTMINSTER REVIEW, April 1888: “ Equitable International Copyright Law.” 
* “ An English Author :*” the Times, December 26, 1890. 

* Section 1. 5 Section 3. 6 Section 4, 7 Section 6. 
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been acknowledged as a right at Common Law; for the new Bill 
provides’ that “every person who shall print or publish any 
manuscript whatever without the consent of the author or proprietor 
first obtained, shall be liable to the author or proprietor for all 
damages occasioned by such injury.” 

It now only remains to be seen whether the new fields to be 
shortly thrown open to English writers will bring in a harvest com- 
mensurate with the fresh difficulties and further outlays that must 
face all who attempt to labour in them. Truly has it been said that 
those who follow literature must walk through thorny paths! There 
is first the difficulty of producing original and interesting matter ; 
next, of finding a market for it ; and, lastly, of converting it into gold 
before a proud and grateful country appropriates and absorbs it. 


D. CHAMIER. 
1 Section 9. 





THE LABOUR BATTLE IN AUSTRALIA. 


WHETHER the labour movement which has lately taken place 
in Australia is merely a reflex of the larger movement that has had 
so disturbing. an influence in Europe and America, or is entirely the 
natural outcome of local conditions, may be a matter for considerable 
difference of opinion. But this is not the case with regard to the 
importance of the fact itself, in its bearings on the questions at 
issue, as it affects the industrial occupations, and in many respects 
the social condition, of myriads who have taken no part in the 
struggle. For sometime the colonies of Australia have formed the 
arena wherein a deadly struggle between two bitterly opposing 
forces has been carried on—a struggle which, in the far-reaching 
nature of its consequences, is destined to exert a wider influence 
than any labour conflict of modern times. The number engaged in 
the battle may be relatively small, but—as in other battles—the 
importance of the interests at stake, and the magnitude of the issues 
involved, are not always determined by the number of the combatants. 
Compared with the dock labourers’ strike last year in London, the 
maritime strike in Australia may, at the first blush, seem only of 
minor importance. But an examination into its causes, the condi- 
tions attending it, the issues involved, and the consequences likely 
to flow from it, would most probably show the balance of importance 
to be on the other side. In this respect, while Australia may be 
said, at the present time, to be making local history, in the formu- 
lating of plans for the federation of her colonies, she is making 
history in a far wider sense in the struggle between labour and 
capital now carried on in her borders. 

Like many other far-reaching movements affecting the welfare of 
communities, the struggle now convulsing the whole of the 
Australian colonies had a beginning which, in its inception, appeared 
almost insignificant in its smallness. Whether it was actually so, 
in relation to the question at issue, is a matter allowing of some 
difference of opinion, according to the standpoint from which it is 
viewed. Like other movements springing fram complex causes it 
has become involved in a number of complications, which render the 
main issues less clearly definable, and surround it with difficulties 
neither party could foresee when entering upon it. Signs of the 
coming conflict were not wanting several months before it took place. 
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Mere specks on the horizon they appeared to the community generally, 
but to those able to read them they were unmistakable portents 
of the storm that has since arisen. No doubt to many people on the 
opposite side of the globe the fact that such a conflict between labour 
and capital in a country like Australia should have taken place at 
all must naturally afford matter for considerable surprise. That a 
widely extended strike should occur in a community where the 
labour conditions are looked upon asthe most favourable in the world 
—where the eight hour system prevails, and wages are liberal— 
might well cause surprise in communities where the conditions are 
considered much less favourable. The fact has come with almost 
equal surprise to many in Australia, itself, where the actual con- 
dition of the labouring classes, as a whole, is seen without the 
glamour cast by distance and the effect of bitter contrast. Never- 
theless, the conflict is a natural result of causes which have been at 
work for some considerable time. In no country in the world have 
the conditions for the formation and working of labour organisations 
been so favourable as for years past they have been in Australia. In 
no community have the principles which underlie trades unionism 
had freer scope, and in none have the results been so uniformly in 
favour of the labouring classes, as in Australia. By the force of 
public opinion, largely acted upon by democratic principles, com- 
bined with the power that lies in the ballot-box, labour has won from 
capital concession after concession, in the direction of increased pay, 
shorter hours, and more wholesome conditions connected with 
the performance of work. Yet in spite of many concessions 
peacefully won, and advantages cheerfully granted, strikes of 
a somewhat extensive character have not been infrequent during 
the last few years in many of the Australian colonies, 
proving that the application of the principles of trades 
unionism, even under conditions the most favourable to their 
development and practice, has not heen unattended by a certain 
amount of friction between labour and capital, That this friction 
has not lessened, as the principles of unionism among the labouring 
classes have become wider in their application, and the powers of the 
labour organisations have increased, has been abundantly proved by 
the struggle so determinedly entered upon in August, the disastrous 
effects of which will be felt for many months to come. 

Amongst the more notable causes which have contributed to the 
conflict have been certain actions taken by labour organisations 
consequent on their affiliation under one head. One of these has . 
taken the direction of combined opposition to, and, in some cases, 
attempted coercion of, employers, where the rights of any one body 
of workers were believed to have been infringed. And another has 
for its outcome a determined attempt to close all avenues to 
remunerative employment against non-union labour. When it is 
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considered that, despite the widely extended nature of the Austra- 
lian labour organisations, their ranks enclose less than twenty per 
cent. of the entire male labour of the colonies, it will at once be 
seen that they have taken upon their shoulders a pretty “ big con- 
tract ” in the way of “ boycotting.” 

That in entering upon it they honestly considered they were not 
only carrying out the principles of trades unionism, but acting entirely 
within their lawful rights, was proved by the way they took the 
public into their confidence with regard to their contemplated 
action. And that they were fully assured of their ability to carry 
the attempt to a successful issue, in at least one direction, was 
abundantly evident in the tone of a manifesto, emanating from the 
Amalgamated Shearers’ Union, published in July last, for the benefit 
of all whom it might concern, and addressed, specifically, to pasto- 
ralists and shipping owners. As the words used in the manifesto 
respecting the intended action with regard to the pastoralists put 
their attitude in a clearer light than any others I might use, I will 
quote them in their entirety :— 

“ Owing to the determined opposition displayed by a section of the 
pastoralists to the principles of our society, it has been decided by the 
united trades and labour organisations of the colonies that no wool 
shorn during the season by non-union labour will be handled by members 
of any affiliated society.” 

In their turn shipping agents and owners were warned that if 
they attempted to carry a single bale of wool shorn by other than 
union labour, their vessels would be laid up, as not only would the 
wharf labourers and coal lumpers refuse to load or coal them, but 
the union labour by which the vessels were worked would be called 
out. 

This warning, addressed more specifically to the southern colonies, 
and coming on the top of the fact that, to avert a widespread strike 
in Queensland ports, the pastoralists of that colony had agreed to 
employ for the future none but union labour, was looked upon as 
something more than an empty threat. And so little doubt did the 
New South Wales Press feel regarding the power of the federated 
unions to carry it into effect, that the pastoralists of that colony 
were advised not to enter on a hopeless contest, which could only 
have the effect of paralysing business and doing an incalculable 
amount of injury to the shipping trade of Australia. The fear was 
by no means unfounded, and in its early stages the hopelessness of 
entering upon a contest to defend the principle of “freedom of 
contract ” was recognised by the pastoralists, who, while being by 
no means a united body, expected to find themselves opposed by the 
whole strength of the federated unions. As a natural consequence, 
many of the pastoralists, conscious of their individual weakness, 
and haying reasons for not thinking lightly of the strength of the 
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opposing forces, gave in to the demands of the unions, and had 
their sheep shorn by none but union labour. But there were others 
who, believing a great principle to be at stake, were disposed to 
hold out, even though the holding out might mean not only a 
possibility of their wool never reaching a market, but themselves 
and their families reduced to living in a state of siege until the 
verge of starvation forced submission ; and, taking a lesson from 
their opponents, set about forming a federation of their own. Still 
an association, hastily formed on the eve of battle, did not give 
large promise of success, and those entering upon the contest were 
by no means sanguine as to the result. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that if other complications had not arisen—if, in other 
words, the whole strength of the federated labour organisations had 
been brought to bear solely on this single, clearly defined issue— 
the pastoralists would have suffered an entire defeat. But, filled 
with an honest, if mistaken, belief in the justice of their cause, 
and flushed with the apparent evidences of complete victory in 
regard to their contest with one set of employers, the labour 
organisations began to try their strength in other directions. . 

Early in July an occasion was found for action in the case of a 
fireman who had been discharged from a vessel in the intercolonial 
trade—the Corinna—manned by union labour. As furnishing evi- 
dence, not only of the definite nature of the action taken by the 
union to which he belonged, but also of a confident belief in its 
power to carry it to a successful end, nothing could be clearer than 
the following letter, written by the President of the Seamen’s 
Union :— 

“Federated Seamen’s Union of Australasia, Sydney, July 8, 1890. 
Captain Sharpe, ss. Corinna. Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the members 
of the above society to state that we intend to have our delegate, P. 
Magan, reinstated on board the Corinna. If he is not reinstated by the 
return of the ship to Sydney, the crew will be given their twenty-four 
hours’ notice. We intend to protect our members from being victimised 


by chief stewards and others, and intend at all hazards to have P. Magan 
reinstated.— Yours truly, Wm. Musto, President and Acting Secretary.” 


In reply, the president of the union was informed that the man 
had in no way been victimised, that his position as delegate being 
unknown to the captain his dismissal could not have been brought 
about by that fact, and that, though discharged from the Corinna 
because a change was considered advisable in the Company’s interests, 
there was no objection to his joining one of the other vessels of the 
company. Notwithstanding the pacific nature of this reply, the 
union persisted in its threatened course, and the men, having given 
notice, were at once discharged, their places being afterwards filled 
by non-union labour. In connection with the dispute, it is a some- 
what noteworthy fact that no inquiry into the case was asked for 
by the union. 
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In the state of friction which ensued, consequent on what some of the 
strongest advocates and believers in the principles of trades unionism 
have characterised as an arbitrary display of power on the part of the 
labour organisations, it needed only a small incident to bring matters to 
acrisis, That was found in the demand for increased pay made by the 
officers of the steamers plying in the intercolonial trade. What gave 
significance to the demand of the officers was the fact that their associa- 
tion had taken steps towards affiliation with the trades and labour 
organisation to which the men under them belonged. And it was 
readily perceived by the owners that a withdrawal on the part of 
the officers would, in all probability, be followed by the calling out 
of all union labour in their employ. Had this demand not been 
made at a time when the shipowners were in a state of consider- 
able irritation, consequent on what they considered unwarrantable 
attempts on the part of labour organisations to prevent freedom of 
contract, it is more than possible that they would have taken steps 
to avert the threatened crisis in the shipping trade which after- 
wards occurred. Even as matters stood, they were prepared to— 
accede to the demands of the officers on certain conditions, as the 
fact of a ground for the grievance complained of was admitted on 
their part. 

The conditions sought to be imposed were the result of a belief 
held by the shipowners that a serious evil was threatening their 
interests, in the proposed affiliation of the marine officers’ association 
with the labour organisations. Rightly or wrongly—but, viewed in 
the light of past events, not unreasonably—they concluded that “ it 
would be impossible to maintain the discipline essential to the safety 
of life and property if marine officers, placed as they were as repre- 
sentatives of the owners, and the men serving under them were 
allied by union.” As a consequence of this belief, it was decided 
by the owners to exclude from consideration the demands for 
increased pay made by the officers unless a promise was given by 
them to withdraw entirely from all connection with the labour 
organisations to which the men under them belonged. 

Here then, in brief, is a history of the events which led up to 
the beginning of one of the most important conflicts between labour 
and capital, in regard to the far-reaching nature of the consequences 
it involves, that has yet taken place in any civilised community. On 
the 16th of August a number of officers left their ships in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the owners to accede unconditionally to their 
demand for increased pay. And others followed from time to time 
as their notices expired, until nearly every steamer, and many of the 
sailing vessels, engaged in the intercolonial and coasting trade of 
Australia were laid up. The withdrawal of the officers was, as had 
been anticipated, followed after a short interval by the calling out 
of all union labour employed in the vessels, and the refusal to load 
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or coal them by the wharf labourers and coal lumpers belonging to 
the unions. As time went on, the various questions in dispute 
became resolved into one huge contest between union labour and 
capital—the labour organisations fighting for what they considered 
their right to close avenues of employment against non-union labour, 
and the shipowners, on their side, resisting what they considered an 
attempt to interfere with their right to secure freedom of contract. 

In one sense, the contest soon became a battle between unionism 
and non-unionism. ‘The shipowners, in order, if possible, to pre- 
vent the complete paralysis of all trade connected with the shipping 
industry, set about engaging non-union labour to take the place 
of that on strike. And, on the other side, the whole of the trades 
unions hastened to give their support, either by striking, or by 
furnishing money to their fellow-unionists engaged more immediately 
in the struggle. In this way developments took place which 
neither party to the dispute had anticipated. 

In the first flush and heat of the contest, the labour organisations 
took upon themselves to interfere with ocean-going vessels which 
had no part in the dispute whatever. But as time went on, the 
unwisdom of such a course became manifest, and the struggle 
became narrowed into a contest between the intercolonial shipping- 
owners and union labour, except in cases where the shipping of 
non-union wool was concerned. In many respects the contest 
resembled a game of chess, where certain moves were taken, which 
seemed to secure advantages, only to be followed by a loss that more 
than counterbalanced the expected gain. The action taken in con- 
sequence of the manning of the Corinna by non-union labour is a 
case in point. In order to prevent the coaling of that vessel a move 
was made by the coal-miners at Newcastle that led to a breach of 
the agreement under which they were working. This was embodied 
in a resolution submitted to their employers, in which they refused 
to cut coal to supply ships manned by non-union labour. The mis- 
calculation of the move was made clear when five thousand men found 
themselves locked out as a direct consequence of the breach of 
agreement. But the consequences did not stop there, as other 
industries depending on a supply of coal for their means of employ- 
ing labour were for lack of it forced to stand idle. And as a 
percentage of the earnings of the labour so employed had been looked 
forward to as a means of supplying part of the sinews of war, the 
loss was keenly felt. Still worse, in the case of the workers in the 
Broken Hill Silver Mines, the notice that the owners would be 
forced to shut down brought out the men in such a way as to 
entitle them to a claim on the unions fcr support. In spite, how- 
ever, of the many unexpected difficulties that have cropped up in 
the path of the labour organisations, they have carried on the con- 
test with a zeal and determination that, in some respects, are worthy 
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of admiration. The spirit and determination displayed are a matter 
for surprise, when we consider that, from its inception, the contest 
has been carried on by the labour organisations in the face of the 
fact that both the press and public opinion generally have been 
against them. 

To revert to the attempt to prevent the shearing of wool by non- 
union labour, and the carrying into effect of the refusal to handle 
any wool so shorn, the point at issue having become involved in the 
general struggle, the whole force of federated unionism could no 
longer be concentrated upon it alone. As a natural, though some- 
what unlooked-for, consequence, the strike, which seemed at first to 
make the blocking of the whole wool export something more than a 
possibility, really turned in favour of the shipping of what is now 
called “‘ non-union wool ”—that is, wool shorn by labour outside the 
unions. The general strike of the labour employed by the various 
industries connected with the shipping trade had the effect of drawing 
to the wharves a large amount of non-union labour. And, as events 
have proved, wool shorn in contravention of the rules, laid down 
with so much confidence in the circular issued by the Amalgamated 
Shearers’ Union, has been under disabilities scarcely greater than 
the shipment of other wool has had to bear. The difficulty in the 
way of carrying to a triumphantly successful issue the attempt to 
close an important avenue to employment against labour outside 
the unions, though it has largely resulted from. further actions on 
the part of the labour organisations in the same direction, could not 
well have been anticipated. It, however, tends to prove that the 
importance of non-union labour, as a factor in the coming struggle, 
was somewhat undervalued by unionism. While, in preparing for 
battle, it is well to make careful calculation of the strength of the 
forces at command, it. is also necessary not to miscalculate the 
strength of the opposing forces. That the labour organisations are 
beginning to be sensible of their mistake in that direction many 
incidents connected with the present conflict tend to show. In 
its early stages the gas-stokers in Melbourne came out on strike 
rather than handle coal that had been brought in ships worked by 
non-union crews and taken to the gas-works by labour outside the 
ranks of unionism. But, their places having been filled by the 
labour they had despised, the lighting of the city went on, after a 
merely temporary cessation. That the lesson had been taken to 
heart was seen when the question came up, in Sydney, as to the 
unlading of coal brought by non-union labour to the harbour and 
waiting to be taken to the gas-works. Union labour came forward, 
voluntarily, to unload the vessels, and the gas-stokers were allowed 
to continue their work. 

The rapid filling up, in many directions, of places left vacant 
through the strike has been accepted by the labour organisations as 
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indicating a possible termination of the struggle by no means anti- 
cipated when it began. 

For a long and bitter fight between capital and labour, until one 
side was utterly defeated, the labour organisations had set them- 
selves, with a spirit and determination which pointed to the conclusion 
that their belief in the necessity for it was at least honestly held. 
But honesty of belief provides no warrant against blundering, neither 
does it in any way mitigate the evils which necessarily follow a course 
of that kind. Indeed, its tendency is to aggravate them, as the 
honesty of purpose with which it is perpetrated gives an impetus to 
a mistaken act that otherwise would have been withheld. The 
honest blunderer has ever been a more difficult factor to deal with 
than the dishonest one. But even blunderers may be taught by 
practical experience, though sometimes it needs to be brought home 
to them in a manner as painful as it is unmistakable. 

The leaders of the labour movement now taking place in Australia 
have an opportunity afforded them of learning a lesson, not only of 
immense value to themselves and the organisations they represent, 
but which, if brought to bear on their future actions, would go far 
towards the solution of a great problem—a problem on whose right- 
ful solution depends the welfare of many millions of the human race. 
The fact that a great opportunity is before the labour organisations 
of Australia has been clearly shown by the trend of events through- 
out the present movement. But, lest in the hurry and rush of the 
conflict they should miss seeing it in its true light, it has been placed 
before them in unmistakable terms by a man whose opinion is en- 
titled to respect, founded as it is on an experience of labour contests 
wider than their own. And though, falling as it did on ears con- 
fused by the din of battle, and on hearts rendered hot and angry by 
passions aroused by bitter contest, the voice may for atime be un- 
heeded, there is yet room for hope that the words spoken by Mr. 
Champion have not been uttered in vain. 

Speaking as a trade unionist of the most extreme school, the man 
who stood with John Burns and Tom Mann in the forefront of the 
battle waged in England last year on behalf of the starving dock 
labourers asked the trades unionists of Australia to agree with him— 

“‘(1) That no trade unionist should claim the right to dictate to an 
omega whom he shall employ ; 

‘-(2) That no trade unionist should claim the right to demand that 
an employer, before taking on a man, shall ask him if he belongs to 
@ union or not; 

‘**(3) That a non-unionist has a right to take work wherever he can 
get it; 

“i (4) That no trade union claims the right to apply force, or the 
threat of force, or any form of persuasion other than that permitted 
and defined by law, to men who are not unionists.” 
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He then went on to place his finger on the mistakes made by the 
leaders of the labour movement, which have not only been so disas- 
trous in their consequences to the community generally, but which 
have gone far towards bringing upon the labouring classes the very 
evils unionism, if rightly used, could do much to prevent. After 
pointing out a fact made very evident by recent events—namely, that 
‘‘what has led representative capitalists in Australia to combine 
is fear that the power controlled by the other side is being used in a 
harsh, unfair, and arbitrary manner ”—he proceeded to ask the 
following questions, which labour organisations elsewhere would also 
do well to ponder :— 

“Have trades union organisations ever been used wantonly to 
harass and injure employers ? 

“Have their mighty powers been prostituted to trifling and 
ignoble ends ? 

“‘ Have they been devoted to the interests of the better-paid work- 
men, to the neglect of the men and women in the sweated trades ? 

‘** Have they been degraded to haggling over petty matters, when 
they might have been used to educate, to uplift, to purify the whole 
working class ?” 

Mr. Champion’s paper, from which I have quoted, was published 
in most of the Australian newspapers, and coming at a time when 
the tendency to a misuse of power on the part of the labour organisa- 
tions was doing much to cause a revulsion of feeling in the public 
mind against trades unionism, it created a profound impression. It 
led people to distinguish between labour organisations, using every 
legitimate means possible to them towards securing the inherent right 
of every man to a fair share of the result of his labour, and such 
organisations mistakenly led into an arbitrary use of their powers. 
On the other hand, the resentful attitude towards Mr. Champion 
adopted by the leaders of the labour movement furnishes unmistak- 
able evidence of the passion and bitterness that the heat of conflict has 
aroused in the minds of those fighting for what they consider the 
principles of trades unionism. And, so blinded by passion have 
they temporarily become, that they have failed to see that, in repu- 
diating and discrediting the man who, while heartily sympathising 
with their cause, pointed out the mistaken course they had entered 
upon, and advised them to beat an honourable retreat from it, they 
were repudiating the very principles which in the past had made 
trades unionism a power and influence for good unsurpassed by any 
organisation the world has yet seen. 

No doubt the fact that the employers, as a whole, were disposed 
to agree almost in toto with the position laid down by Mr. Champion, 
had much to do with the attitude of resentment adopted towards 
him by. the labour organisations. And there is also little reason for 
doubt that had such advice been offered during a time of peace as 
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a basis for future action, it would have commended itself to the 
common sense of the majority of the men, who, however mistakenly, 
have shown themselves ready to suffer for the cause they have at 
heart. There is also room for hope that, after the heat engendered 
by the present conflict has spent itself, and the evil results—to the 
cause for which trades unionism exists—of an arbitrary use of power 
have made themselves felt, the labour organisations will recognise 
the wisdom of the advice offered. 

During the progress of the strike the attitude of the employers 
has been largely a passive one. In cases where non-union labour 
was forthcoming it was made use of by shipowners and others to 
supply the place of the men on strike. But where it was not 
obtainable the vessels remained laid up and the industries closed. 
In the second week in September, however, a Pan-Australasian 
Conference of Employers was held in Sydney to consider the position, 
and arrange a basis for combined action with regard to the engage- 
ment of labour in the future. The most important of the resolutions 
adopting the basis agreed upon were the following :— 

“That this Conference reaffirms the principle of ‘ freedom of con- 
tract’ between individual empldyers and employés, and asserts that 
any infringement of that principle is not only destructive to com- 
merce, but is also inimical to the best interests of the working 
classes.” 

“That any attempt to apply force, or the threat of force, or any 
persuasion other than that permitted and defined by law, to men 
who are not unionists, or any form of boycotting, should, in the 
opinion of this Conference, be resisted by united action.” 

“That, with a view to the extension of the various employers’ 
unions, it is desirable to encourage all trades, businesses, and existing 
interests to join unions, and form other unions where necessary, for 
mutual protection and defence upon the basis of resolutions passed ; 
that such unions form federal councils for each colony, and that all 
such federal councils be affiliated and confederated.” 

Here we see, in the first place, a determined stand against the 
arbitrary use of power whose tendency is to interfere with the prin- 
ciples of freedom of contract, and, secondly, the outcome of the 
attempted interference with those principles (which led to the pre- 
sent conflict), in inducing the employers to combine for ‘ mutual 
protection and defence” on a definitely declared basis. 

Almost simultaneously with the holding of this Conference, an 
Intercolonial Labour Conference was held in the same city, the meet- 
ings of which lasted a couple of days after the other terminated. The 
outcome was a manifesto stating the position taken by the labour 
organisations, and containing a reply to that issued by the employers. 
It was also indirectly—perhaps to some extent unconsciously—an 
attempt to maintain a perfectly untenable position, namely that of 
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agreeing with the principles underlying freedom of contract, and at 
the same time refusing to be bound by them. The two following 
resolutions, read in the light of late events, will, I think, make this 
clear :-— 

‘“], That this Conference agrees with the principles of freedom 
of contract between employer and employés, but holds that combina- 
tion is absolutely necessary in the best interests of the people, and 
that trades unions, being legal institutions, are entitled to the 
recognition of all classes. 

‘‘ 2. The basis of unionism being voluntaryism, it is against their 
principles to use coercion of any kind; they, therefore, use moral 
suasion only. They claim that every workman should have freedom 
to join any organisation he may choose, and deny that employers have 
any right to use any influence other than moral suasion to prevent 
his doing so.” 

The fact that the conflict had undergone developments the leaders 
of the labour organisations had not foreseen, and which were in a 
measure beyond their control—and that therefore it would be to 
their interests to bring the contest to an end as speedily as pos- 


sible—though not openly confessed, was tacitly admitted by those 


assembled in conference. This was shown by a request sent to the 
meeting of employers for the holding of a conference of delegates 
from each side to discuss the questions in dispute, and propose a basis 
of agreement, with a view to a termination of the strike. 

There is no doubt that the employers would have had nothing to 
lose by falling in with this proposal, as it would not have bound 
them to accept any terms that might have been offered. Unfor- 
tunately they did not agree to the proposal, feeling strong in the 
position they had unanimously taken up, and, rightly or wrongly, 
concluding that, having made that clear in their manifesto, there 
was no need for a conference. 

That additional bitterness was thus imported into a strife, which, 
on one side at least, was already bitter enough, was evidenced by 
the immediate strike in Sydney of all trolly, dray, and van men 
belonging to the unions, and the announcement of a determination 
on the part of the leaders to call out “all union labour in Australia.” 
That this was something more than a threat has been proved by 
an order to the Amalgamated Shearers’ Unions to issue instructions 
for the stoppage of shearing operations throughout Australasia carried 
on by union labour, to take effect from the 24th of September. The 
tendency of these and other developments has been to induce a belief 
that all hope of a termination of the dispute by friendly conference or 
arbitration is at an end, and that the conflict, with all its disastrous 
consequences, will have to be fought out to the “ bitter end.” 

In its inception there is no doubt whatever that the contest was 
the result of a mistaken course entered upon by the labour organisa- 
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tions in obedience to the command of their leaders, At the same 
time, a certain amount of responsibility must rest upon the employers, 
in connection with the developments resulting from their refusal to 
meet the labour representatives in conference. It is true that the 
asked-for conference might have had absolutely no effect in bring- 
ing about a termination of the conflict, but it would at least have 
shown that the employers were willing to avail themselves of any 
peaceable means towards securing that end, which did not call on 
them to concede the principles forming the basis of their position ; 
and it would have prevented even the shadow of an excuse for a 
resort to a display of hostilities which has since led to serious 
breaches of the peace. 

With regard to some of the tactics resorted to in the earlier stages 
of the conflict, which had for their outcome the intimidation and, in 
a few cases, actual maltreatment of non-union labourers, while look- 
ing upon them with disapproval, it must be borne in mind that they 
are the invariable incidents of conflicts leading to the enforced 
idleness of thousands of workmen; and there is reason for believing 
that the leaders of the movement exerted themselves in the direction 
of the maintenance of discipline among the men under their con- 
trol, with a view to preventing breaches of the law; but for later 
acts perpetrated by unionists on strike, which bear evidence of being 
the result of a certain amount of organisation and combination, the 
leaders of the movement must be held in a very great measure 
responsible, 

The assemblage of thousands of men, for the express purpose of 
preventing, by violent means, the carrying on of work they had 
refused to perform, could only have resulted from one of two 
causes—namely, by concerted action with the consent, tacit or ex- 
pressed, of their leaders, or by similar action in defiance of their 
authority. In neither case can the leaders escape the responsibility 
for the acts of the men presumably under their control. In entering 
upon a contest likely to arouse some of the most violent passions to 
which human beings are subject, the unavoidable obligation is laid 
upon the leaders to see that the means at their disposal are adequate 
to the discharge of the grave duty of keeping such passions suffi- 
ciently in check to prevent the commission of acts which can have 
no other effect than to injure the cause they profess to serve. The 
inference is plain, then. If the leaders of the labour contest in 
Australia failed, either through miscalculation or neglect, to take 
these very necessary measures, they have proved unfit for the position 
they have taken upon themselves; and if, on the other hand, they 
tacitly permitted or expressly advised the use of tactics which they 
could not but be aware would lead to breaches of law and order, 
they are thereby guilty of acts for which, in the very nature of things, 
the cause they profess to have at heart must inevitably suffer. It 
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follows, then, that the responsibility attaching to the necessity for the 
reading of the Riot Act in Sydney on the 19th of September for the 
first time for thirty years must largely rest on the leaders of the 
labour movement in that city. Yet if the present contest does nothing 
more than lay down clearly definable lines on which labour contests 
can be legitimately carried on, by making it plain that an abuse of 
power, and the pursuance of means which are in their very nature 
illegal, not only fail to secure the object sought, but result in incal- 
culable injury to the cause of labour itself—then, disastrous as the 
immediate effects may be, it will not have been fought in vain. 


JEANNIE LOCKETT. 





LORD HOUGHTON.’ 


IF only the lives of great men were to be written, it would be hard 
to justify Mr. T. Wemyss Reid’s latest experiment in biography. In 
no sense of the word was Lord Houghton a really great man. He 
was a charming poet, a social favourite, who had friends in nearly 
every part of the civilised world, an accomplished conversationalist, 
and an acute observer of men and manners; but he lacked the ele- 
ment of greatness, and failed to reach the highest distinction in 
either literature or politics. 

It is, however, undoubtedly true that the lives of inferior men are 
often quite as interesting as those-of the world’s greatest heroes and 
statesmen. As Mr. Reid points out in his introduction, Monckton 
Milnes was for more than half a century ‘‘ one of the conspicuous 
figures in European society, and during the whole of that long period 
he played a distinctive part in contemporary life.” The two volumes 
before us may, therefore, be not unfairly regarded as a picture of 
English and Continental society from the early portion of the nine- 
teenth century down to 1885, the year of Lord Houghton’s death. 

Richard Monckton Milnes was born on June 19, 1809, in Bolton 
Street, Mayfair. His father, Robert Pemberton Milnes, was a remark- 
able man, and, but for his peculiarities of temperament, might have made 
a great name for himself in politics. The mother of the future poet 
was the Honourable Henrietta Maria, the second daughter of Viscount 
Galway, with whose family the Milneses were already connected, The 
Milnes family had sprung from the dales of Derbyshire, where for 
many generations they appear to have led the lives of substantial 
country gentlemen. Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth 
century they had a monopoly of the cloth trade of the town of Wake- 
field, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Their commercial associations 
in no way affected their free intercourse with the neighbouring aris- 
tocracy. By one of their marriages they became possessed of the 
old Hall at Great Houghton, once the residence of Strafford. This 
fine old hall, though now only a country inn, is still in the possession 
of the present Lord Houghton. One of the family, Richard Miines, 
added considerably to the fortunes of the house by his marriage with © 


1 Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, irs Lord Houyhton. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. In two volumes. Second edition. London, Paris, and Mel- 
bourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. 1890. 
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the daughter of Mr. John Pemberton, of Liverpool. His son, Pem- 
berton Milnes, was a very wealthy man, and he purchased the Bawtry 
estate, near Doncaster, on which he built or enlarged the fine manor- 
house still standing there. The nephew of Pemberton Milnes— 
Richard Slater Milnes—also ‘‘ married money,” his wife being the 
daughter of Mr. Hans Busk, of Leeds. It was through this lady 
that the Great Houghton estate, from which Lord Houghton took his 
title, came into the possession of Mr. Slater Milnes. The Fryston 
estate was purchased by this member of the family. Fryston, so 
long the scene of Lord Houghton’s hospitalities, is a substantial 
country house situated in a pleasant park on the borders of the river 
Aire. Mr. Slater Milnes took up his abode in Fryston in 1780. He 
was a member of Parliament, and his town residence was Egremont 
House, Piccadilly, which is now known as Cambridge House, and 
which, before its conversion into the Naval and Military Club, was 
occupied by Lord Palmerston. This member of the Milnes family 
was a supporter of Charles James Fox, and subscribed largely towards 
the payment of that statesman’s debts. He was the father of Robert 
Pemberton Milnes, to whom Lord Houghton owed his existence. 
When he was a young man, Robert Pemberton Milnes seemed to 
have before him a career of exceptional brilliancy. He was a dis- 
| tinguished student at Cambridge. In his twenty-second year he 
! 
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was elected M.P. for Pontefract, the little borough being close to the 

Fryston property. He took his seat in the House of Commons while 
| Pitt and Fox were still counted amongst its members. Though a 

i | supporter of the Tory party when he entered Parliament, he soon 

y showed that he was capable of forming and abiding by his opinions, 
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irrespective of family traditions. When the Portland administration 
was formed, with Canning as Secretary of State, a violent attack was 
4 made on the latter by the Ministry which had just gone out of office. 
This took the form of a resolution, moved by Mr. Lyttleton, directly 
: hostile to the Government. An amendment on Mr. Lyttleton’s reso- 
lution was proposed by Robert Pemberton Milnes, and his speech on 
the occasion won for him enthusiastic admiration even amongst his 
political opponents. A story was in circulation about this time that 
Robert Pemberton Milnes, who had thus made such a splendid start 
in the race for Parliamentary honours, laid a wager that he would be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer within two years. In one of his son’s 
commonplace books it is recorded that the wager was one of £100 
that he would reach the Chancellorship of the Exchequer within fire 
years. From a journal kept by Mrs. R. P. Milnes, we find that in 
the year 1809 an offer was made by Mr. Perceval to her husband of a 
- seat in the Cabinet, giving him the choice of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer or the Secretaryship of War. The offer was declined 
in these curious words: “Oh! no, I will not accept either ; with my 
temperament I should be dead in a year.” It was Robert Pem- 
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berton Milnes’s refusal to accept office that gave Lord Palmerston 
admission to the Ministry. In fact, Lord Palmerston’s maiden speech 
in the House was made in reply to what he himself described as a 
‘splendid speech” by Mr. R. P. Milnes on the capture of Copen- 
hagen. It is impossible not to admire the conscientiousness of the 
elder Milnes, even though, from an opportunist point of view, it may 
appear to border on Quixotism. During the rest of his life this 
really able man lived the life of an English country gentleman, and, 
though he retained his seat in the House of Commons, he was a spec- 
tator of the battle rather than a combatant. Many years after his 
refusal of Mr. Perceval’s tempting offer, Lord Palmerston asked 
Richard Pemberton Milnes to accept a seat in the House of Lords. 
In a letter, characterised by a remarkable combination of modesty 
and independence, Milnes, while expressing his gratitude, said that he 
thought he could not accept the peerage “ with perfect honour.” He 
pointed out that, though he had been unable to follow the old Tory 
party when it refused emancipation and the enfranchisement of the 
large towns, yet, after the Reform Bill, he thought fit to rejoin the 
party, and “there he had since remained.” Another reason which 
he gave for his refusal was that he considered - “ should be utterly 
inefficient in the House of Peers.” 

It is plain that, whatever may have been his shortcomings, Lord 
Houghton’s father was a man of strong individuality. In many 
respects, he was a contrast to his son, who was far more keenly 
appreciative of worldly honours, and more anxious for political office. 
It would seem that Richard Monckton Milnes was grievously dis- 
appointed when his father refused the peerage; but the stern 
resolve of the elder Milnes was utterly unbending. 

“It is my wish,” he wrote on a sheet of paper which was dis- 
covered after death, ‘‘(I know it to be otherwise with Richard) that 
his son, if he lives, should be a commoner. With no disrespect to 
the House of Lords, I consider there is no position higher than that 
of an English country gentleman.” After his death was found 
amongst his papers this note :— 


“‘ Dear Richard,—Tell Lord Palmerston he has my dying remem- 
brance, and I pray, he having so soon to follow me, he may ask for 
forgiveness for sins committed by the atonement of Jesus Christ. 

“R. P. Mitnes. 1856.” 


There is in the character of Robert Pemberton Milnes a lofty in- 
difference to mere mundane considerations, such as we rarely find in 
Englishmen. It is true that his career left the promise of his youth 
unfulfilled ; but his life was not without its lesson for philosophic 
minds. Such a man was not ‘of the world, worldly.” He must 
have been of that mould in which great natures are fashioned. He 
would have found, perhaps, a kindred spirit in Thoreau ; and we 
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can scarcely wonder that Thomas Carlyle, on visiting Fryston, should 
have been fascinated by the fine old gentleman with “ his flashes of 
wit, of intelligence, and almost originality.” Writing home to his 
wife, the Chelsea philosopher says :—“ Most part of his time, he sits 
in his library, smoking and ruminating, shrunken up, I daresay, in 
innumerable whims and half-diseased thoughts, though full of good 
nature. I like him very much.” Lord Broughton, in a letter 
written to Richard Monckton Milnes, after his father’s death, says 
that he used to be regarded asthe Admirable Crichton of his day ; 
one in whom all virtues and accomplishments appeared to be com- 
bined; who could with equal ease convert a hostile majority in the 
House or “leap a five-barred gate ;” whose handsome face and 
charming manners won the hearts of women, while his hospitality 
and goodness of heart gained for him the friendship of all men. 
Certain it is that in his voluntary retirement from ambitious pur- 
suits, there is something to kindle both curiosity and surprise. 
‘There was an atmosphere of mystery and romance about the man 
which gives room to the imagination for all kinds of conjectures. At 
any rate, most people will agree with Mr. Wemyss Reid’s observation 
that to Mr. Pemberton Milnes’s remarkable qualities, ‘full justice 
can never now be rendered.” 

It is easy to understand the differences, both of opinion and of 
literary tastes, between Richard Monckton Milnes and his father. 
The hope of the latter, strangely enough, was that his son would 
make a great name in English politics. The correspondence between 
father and son shows that on the subject of the Reform Bill they 
were diametrically opposed. In a letter from Venice to his father, 
dated March 25, 1831, Richard Monckton Milnes says :-— 

‘“* Whatever be the fate of the Reform Bill, the Whigs have done 
a great crime. It is clear as daylight that it cannot pass the Lords, 
and thus the middle ranks will become at last persuaded that the 
rejectors of the Bill are their oppressors, and there will be a still 
further schism between them and the aristocracy, at a time when 
also all others’ union is power. You say the measure is not democra- 
tic. Perhaps not; but it subverts the anchor principle of the 
Constitution, recognised by the Whig historian Hallam, that the 
House of Commons represents the commonalty of Great Britain— 
that is, all the community, from the king to the peasant—and 
establishes in its stead a democratic principle which can only be 
balanced by an extension of corrupt influence on the part of the 
aristocracy, the very thing which the Bill professes to wisk to sub- 
vert.” On questions of foreign affairs, the father was strongly 
Conservative, while the son’s views were emphatically Liberal. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid candidly admits that the subject of his 
biography cannot claim to have “his name upon the roll of letters 
among the immortals.” The story told in these two volumes, “the 
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work of two arduous years,” is not that of “either a great author 
and thinker or a successful statesman,” but “the record of the life 
of a brilliant man, endowed with a real measure of genius, blessed 
with a sympathetic temperament, which, allied to exceptional social 
advantages, enabled him to become the friend trusted and beloved of 
such an array of men and women of distinction as has probably 
never before been found sharing the affection of. a single person.” 

The boyhood of Richard Monckton Milnes was comparatively un- 
eventful. His early education was undertaken by a private tutor, 
a Mr. Binns, who came from Wakefield to Thorne Hall, where the 
family then resided, to superintend young Milnes’s studies. After 
that, he was, for a season, at the school of Mr. Richardson, at 
Hundhill Hall, and then again the private tutor was engaged to 
prepare him for the University. Ina letter written from Edinburgh 
to his mother, in his sixteenth year, the boy refers to Sir Walter 
Scott in this crude fashion :— 

“ By-the-by, he seems to be quite deified here; from what I have 
heard, he is very fond of money, but Lady Scott, a Corsican, is so 
extravagant, she prevents him from ever getting rich. His eldest 
son is lately married to a Miss Jobson, with £100,000.” 

We certainly observe in him no traces of precocious intellectual 
development, and it is idle for his admirers to pretend that his 
poetic faculty was ever of the highest order. Walter Savage 
Landor’s estimate of Milnes—‘ the greatest poet now living in 
England ”—is grossly exaggerated, and is scarcely creditable to 

-Landor’s reputation as a critic. There is a freshness as well as a 
finish about some of Lord Houghton’s poems, which will always 
vindicate his claim, as a writer in the World put it, to “a respect- 
able niche in the shrine of the Muses.” Wordsworth has said that 
“the child is father of the man;” and Milnes, as a boy, possessed 
those characteristics which belonged to him in mature life—intelli- 
gence, sympathy, amiability. In the strict sense of the word, he 
was not a man of genius, but his talents were considerable, and his 
nature was eminently receptive. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in October 1827. His mother relates in her journal how 
she saw him “dine in Hall for the first time,” and she adds: 
‘“*He sat by Wentworth, who was also just arrived, and seemed as 
much at home among all the dons asif he had been there for 
years.” His biographer observes that Milnes liked to ‘‘ make him- 
self at home wherever he might be.” He found himself at Trinity 
in the midst of a band of brilliant youths, with most of whom he 
soon fraternised. He was evidently what young men would call 
“a right good fellow.” His self-complacency might have proved 
offensive to over-sensitive and high-strung natures; but his warmth 
of heart and readiness to oblige must have made ample amends for 
any fault in this direction. Amongst his friends in Cambridge were 
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Charles Buller, John Sterling, Richard Chenevix Trench, J. M. 
Kemble, J. N. Blakesley, Julius Hare, Thomas Sunderland, Stafford 
O’Brien, and Augustus Fitzroy. Some of these afterwards attained 
high distinction. Others, in spite of brilliant promise, failed to 
attain success in the battle of life. They were all noted either for 
their literary tastes or their political ambition. Richard Monckton 
Milnes’s tutor was Connop Thirlwall, afterwards Bishop of St. 
David’s, who exercised over him a deep influence, and contributed in 
no small degree to the formation of his mind. 

Milnes soon became a member of the Cambridge Union, where he 
frequently spoke, and was ere long recognised as an orator. Ina 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, dated February 29, 1829, Arthur Hallam 
refers to Milnes in the following manner :— , 

‘‘ A kind-hearted fellow as well as a very clever one, but vain 
and paradoxical.” 

If we may form any idea from his letters of the young man’s 
tendencies at this period, he was not quite free from the taint of 
snobbism. He writes to his mother :— 

‘** We have a grand flush of noblemen, Lord Kerry, who has been 
privately educated, and who promises much, and some others. At 
St. John’s they have a son of Lord Haytesbury. Among us there are 
Sutton, the Speaker’s son, and Hallam, the son of the historian.” 

His father thought the tenour of some of his letters “‘ too gay and 
flippant,” and Milnes, by way of protest against this severe criticism, 
says :— 

“ Really, if I am to write anything but a dull record of my 
studies, I must make the most of every little thing that breaks upon 
the monotony of this place.” 

Of his kindly disposition we have many proofs, and amongst them 
we need ask for none better than the testimony of his fellow- 
students, 

On the day when Alfred Tennyson entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as an undergraduate, he said to himself, the very moment 
he saw Milnes’s face :— 

‘‘That is a man I should like to know. He looks the best- 
tempered fellow I ever saw.” 

Mr. Wemyss Reid informs us that Tennyson’s words to him when 
alluding tc Milnes were :—“‘ He always puts you in a good humour.” 

Another quality which Richard Monckton Milnes possessed in a 
remarkable degree was curiosity—tinged, perhaps, with a love of 
notoriety. To this we must attribute his ascent in a balloon, while 
at Cambridge, with Mr. Green, the celebrated aéronaut. Another 
undergraduate, George Wyndham Scott, afterwards rector of Kentis- 
bere in Devonshire, joined in this adventure, which ended happily, 
the balloon descending in Lord Northampton’s park at Castle Ashby, 
in Northamptonshire. 
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Milnes’s family were, at this time, residing in Boulogne, owing to 
temporary embarrassments; and he intended during his college 
vacation to join them; but his plans were frustrated by the 
departure of his father and mother for Italy. He met them en 
route at Paris, where he was introduced to General Lafayette, Baron 
Cuvier, and other celebrities; and, after this, he made a tour on 
his own account in Switzerland. Meanwhile, his father and mother 
took up their residence in Milan, where Richard Monckton Milnes 
spent occasional holidays. Even before he had finished his college 
course, he had commenced to cultivate the acquaintance of Con- 
tinental scholars, artists, and philosophers. In a letter to his 
father from Paris in 1829, he says :— 

“T had a delightful two hours’ conversation with Cousin this 
morning, mostly on politics.” 

At Cambridge in those days warm controversies frequently took 
place as to the relative merits of Byron and Shelley. Most of the 
young men of the University were worshippers of either Wordsworth 
or Shelley. It would seem that in Oxford Byron was still the 
object of worship. In December 1829, the Cambridge Union sent 
a deputation to the kindred society at Oxford to uphold Shelley’s 
claims to higher rank as a poet than Byron. Arthur Hallam, 
Milnes, and Sunderland were the spokesmen selected on behalf of 
Cambridge, whilst Oxford was represented by Sir Francis Doyle, 
James Milnes Gaskell, and William Ewart Gladstone. In a long 
letter to his mother, Milnes describes his visit to Oxford in glowing 
terms. He was particularly impressed by the Oxford student 
whom he refers to as ‘‘ the youngest Gladstone of Liverpool.” He 
was struck by the contrast between “the neat little square room ” 
at Oxford and ‘the noisy, shuffling, scraping, talking, vulgar, 
ridiculous-looking kind of assembly” at Cambridge. He adds, 
however, that ‘‘ the Oxonian speaking was wretched,” and that he 
himself “ spoke extempore and as fluently as he could wish.” 

This academical expedition certainly savours of schoolboyish 
vanity. The notion of a number of youths from Cambridge visiting 
Oxford to convert the students of that great University to Shelleyism 
is one which might furnish a theme for the satirical genius of Swift! 

At this period Milnes was a contributor to the Atheneum, which 
was edited by Frederick Denison Maurice. He was also a member 
of the association known as ‘‘The Apostles” at Cambridge, which 
was started originally in 1820 under the name of the Conversazione 
Society, and which was limited to twelve members in residence. 
Amongst those connected with this famous society in Milnes’s time 
were Alfred Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, Trench, Alford, W. H. © 
Thompson, Blakesley, Charles Merivale (afterwards the historian of 
Rome), and Edmund Lushington, who subsequently was Professor of 
Greek at Glasgow. 
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It is worthy of note that Richard Monckton Milnes was a dead 
failure in mathematics, to which his father desired him to pay special 
attention. Having been unsuccessful in a mathematical examina- 
tion, he told his father that it was useless for him to study the 
subject further. In his dislike for mathematics Milnes resembles 
Macaulay, whose mind could not bear the stern discipline of that 
great science. Indeed, an exclusive devotion to literary pursuits is 
often a mark of intellectual frivolity. The elder Milnes knew the 
value of concentrated effort, and therefore he sought to make his 
son a mathematical student. We may find the key to some of the 
mental deficiencies of Lord Houghton in his incapacity to become a 
mathematician. 

In 1830 he entered University College, London, and Mr. Reid 
regards this step as an example of “superiority to sectarian and 
political prejudices.” At any rate, it enabled Milnes to make the 
acquaintance of some young men in London who were destined to be 
one day leaders of English thought. John Sterling and Frederick 
Maurice he had met before. John Stuart Mill had, however, been 
hitherto a stranger to him; and we can well imagine how different 
must have been the minds of two such men as Mill and the subject 
of Mr. Reid’s biography. He also came into contact with the 
Kembles, one of whom had been a fellow-student at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Pemberton Milnes was more or iess disappointed at his son’s 
University career, regarding it as too showy and unsubstantial, but 
he still clung to the hope that the young man might make a great 
figure in the House of Commons, ‘There is something pathetic in 
this man’s yearning for political distinction for his son, though he 
had himself disdainfully flung aside the bauble of office years before 
when it was actually placed in his hands. 

Richard Monckton Milnes was not indifferent to his father’s 
strictures, and he tried to combat them now and then. In one of 
his letters he says, with some ingenuity :—“‘ Your great error seems 
to me to lie in confounding superficiality and generalisation.” 

The qualities which Mr. Reid claims for Milnes are brilliant 
powers of mind, eclectic sympathies, generous and genial disposition, 
love of paradox, vast range of knowledge, and a thoroughly cosmo- 
politan spirit. The man who unites in himself all these things must 
be a fascinaticg and accomplished person, but, for all that, he may 
be vain and frivolous, and may fritter away the best portion of his 
life in social dissipation. 

After a brief stay in Germany, Milnes thought of entering Parlia- 
ment, but his father pointed out that there were money difficulties 
in the way, and he had to wait for a better opportunity. In the 
summer of 1831 he visted Ireland at the suggestion of his college 
friend, Richard Chenevix Trench, who had been one of the 
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** Apostles” at Cambridge. In Dublin he met Lidy Morgan, who 
appears to have taken a great liking to him. He also made the 
acquaintance of Miss Edgeworth. Writing to his mother just at the 
close of his visit, he says :— 

“T have seen more of Ireland and Irishmen, I think, than most 
would have done in the same time, and so leave it with a most vivid 
impression of its beauty, artfulness, and power, and as gloomy 
anticipations of its destiny.” 

Soon after his return to London, he started for Rome, where his 
family were then living. In the Eternal City he made the acquaint- 
anee of Charles MacCarthy, who was a student of the English 
College, and was actually about to become a Catholic priest. The 
influence of the Abbé de Lamennais led MacCarthy to abandon the 
idea of entering the priesthood, and Milnes urged Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman to acquiesce in the young man’s change of pro- 
fession. The friendship between Milnes and MacCarthy lasted during 
the remainder of both their lives, and their correspondence occupies 
many pages of Mr. Reid’s biography. Thanks to the kind offices of 
Milnes, MacCarthy obtained a good colonial appointment and even- 
tually became Governor of Ceylon. - 

Between July and September 1832, Milnes made a tour in Greece, 
and it is interesting to find that his sympathies with the Turks and 
with Mohammedanism were apparently stronger than his feeling for 
Greece as a struggling nationality. In 1834 he published his 
Memorials of a Tour in Greece, his first appearance before the 
public as ‘an author. It was dedicated to Henry Hallam, the historian, 
and the dedication contained a touching reference to Arthur Hallam’s 
death. 

We next find him revisiting Rome, and, before returning to 
England, he travelled to Munich and the Salzkammergut, meeting 
the celebrated Bunsen on the journey. Indeed, Milnes appeared to 
adopt the words of Goethe literally :— 


« "Tis since man was made to travel 
That the world was made so wide.” 


His sojourn on the Continent gave him a certain catholicity of taste, 
but had also perhaps the effect of developing vagrant instincts and 
of preventing him from concentrating his powers on some really 
great object. His mind was not only prone to indulge in paradox, 
but to yield to the most fantastic fancies. For example, in a letter 
to Charles MacCarthy dated 1837, he says :— 

“T was thinking that the thing I was intended for by Nature is 
a German woman. [ have just that mixture of hausliche Thitigkett 
and Sentimentalitét that characterises that category of Nature. I 
think Goethe would have fallen in love with me, and I am not 
sure that Platen didn’t.” 
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He was elected member for Pontefract on July the 25th, 1837, 
having contested that borough as a Conservative. His parliamentary 
career was by no meansa brilliant success. After many years of 
patient attendance in the House of Commons he aspired to a seat in 
the Cabinet; but here his ambition was utterly thwarted, for he 
never enjoyed what are called the “‘ sweets of office.” 

The real interest of his life is centred on his position as a social 
personage. He was the friend of all literary workers, and had a 
mania for entertaining them. His friendship for Carlyle was in 
itself a remarkable thing, for the “modern Diogenes” seems to 
have accepted the sympathy and hospitality of the “ modern Maecenas ” 
with a very good grace. At the same time, Carlyle found it hard 
to take Milnes seriously, and spoke of him as a “ professional jester.” 

At Fryston, after his father’s death, this most genial of hosts 
gathered around him brilliant assemblies of gifted and distinguished 
men, as well as beautiful and accomplished women. His corres- 
pondents included Thackeray, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Brougham, Mrs. Carlyle, George Eliot, De Toqueville, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Anthony Trollope, Longfellow, Emerson, Leigh Hunt, 
Macaulay, Mill, Montalembert, Mr. Swinburne, the late Robert 
Browning, and many other persons of distinction in the world of 
literature or politics. 

On one occasion he drew up a list of all the celebrities he had 
known, and expressed his regret to his biographer, Mr. Reid, ‘that 
the greatest name of all was missing.” ‘ Who was that?” asked 
Mr. Reid. ‘ Goethe,” was the answer; ‘and I was actually at 
Weimar when he was living and never went to see him. I can 
never forgive myself.” How Goethe would have enjoyed the English- 
man’s infantile disappointment at. not being able to include him in 
a ‘list of celebrities ! ” 

The letters addressed to Richard Monckton Milnes and his replies 
to them occupy a very large portion of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s two 
interesting volumes. Space does not permit us to quote from them 
at any length. We may mention, however, that they deal with all 
classes of subjects. With Anthony Trollope he had a discussion as 
to the price of Lord Beaconsfield’s Zothair, and the question was 
settled by means of a bet. 

From 1834 up to 1844 he brought forth a remarkable quantity of 
verse, Palm Leaves being published in the last named year. He also 
published a Life of Keats, and a voiume of essays entitled Monographs : 
Personal and Social. 

The description of Milnes as a “social moderator ” and “ literary 
patron ” is very appropriate. His kindness to the unfortunate poet, 
David Gray, calls for unstinted praise. One is not even surprised 
to learn that a poetical joiner sent his effusions to Milnes. 

His elevation to the peerage in 1863 was only a just tribute to 
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his character, accomplishments, and social activity. When he 
visited the United States in 1875 he was received most enthusiastic- 
ally by the Americans, his affability appealing strongly to Trans- 
atlantic self-esteem. 

As a poet, he cannot occupy a high rank; but some of his lyrics, 
such as The Flight of Youth, The Long Ago, and The Men 
of Old, are sure to live. His nature was benevolent and tinged 
with a gentle cynicism which never bordered on moroseness. When 
he died, on the 11th of August, 1885, a tender and sympathetic 
heart ceased to beat. He was not one of England’s greatest sons; 
but he had virtues, the absence of which we must deplore in the 
lives of many great men. His genuine goodness, his devotedness 
to those whom he called his friends, his love of humanity, won for him 
a place in many hearts. The very essence of his nature was kind- 
ness; and though he had some foibles which were calculated to 
make the thoughtful smile, he must be forgiven much, because of 
his sensibility as a man and his staunchness as a friend. 


D, F. HANNIGAN. 








BAILLON’S MEDICAL BOTANY.’ 


THE completion of Professor Baillon’s comprehensive treatise on 
medical botany, effected some little time ago by the publication of 
the third volume, is an event which can hardly be allowed to pass 
without some notice at the hands of British botanists. Previous 
publications from the pen of the same author have made his name 
familiar in scientific circles, and have firmly established his repu- 
tation as one of the most eminent general botanists of France, and 
one whose writings have always run on strictly scientific lines. His 
Histoire des Plantes alone needs to be mentioned as a proof of his 
indefatigable industry, his exact and extensive knowledge of plants, 
the thoroughness of his treatment, and the charming lucidity of his 
style. That he should have turned his undoubted gifts to the pro- 
duction of a work dealing with botanical science in its applications 
to medicine and as a discipline for those who are equipping them- 
selves for the pursuit of medicine as a profession, is a matter for 
general congratulation, and is amply justified by the result if any 
justification were necessary. For whatever may be the shortcomings 
of these volumes as regards details—and some of these will be 
specially referred to below—they are, both individually and collec- 
tively, at once worthy of the author's reputation, and of the great 
importance of the subject. Moreover, from the author’s official 
position at the Ecole de Médicine at Paris, they may be regarded as 
putting into a concrete form the views held by the best authorities 
in France as to the nature and extent of the botanical teaching that 
should be included in the medical curriculum. These views are based 
upon a liberal, but, in our judgment, not an exaggerated estimate of 
the high practical and disciplinary value of botanical studies, and 
the student will find that the course of work here set before him 
is one which, if conscientiously performed, will demand the exercise 
of his best and most serious efforts. In this country, recent develop- 
ments of botanical teaching have unquestionably done much in the 
way of the extension and improvement of older methods. But the 
gains have been accompanied by some loss, and it is doubtful whether 
in medical education at least the form and position now given to 


1 Traité de Botanique Médicale. Phanérogamique et Cryptogamique. Par H. 
Baillon, Professeur d’ Histoire naturelle médicale a la Faculit de Medicine de Feats, 
3 vols. Dessins de A. Faguet. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 
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botanical studies yield the student more than a mere fraction of their 
potential value. This appears to be becoming more and more gener- 
ally recognised, and the day is probably not far distant when some 
modifications in our existing system will be imperatively demanded. 
When it arrives the experience embodied in such works as the one 
before us can scarcely be ignored, and may be expected to afford some 
guidance in the preparation of more perfect arrangements. 

From the positions assigned in these volumes to the various 
branches of the subject, Professor Baillon is apparently convinced 
that the study of plants should begin with the higher types, viz., 
phanerogams; that it should proceed from without inwards; and 
that a familiarity with macroscopic characters should precede the 
investigation of microscopic structure. As is well known, this mode 
of procedure has in many cases been practically reversed, but there 
are perhaps few competent and experienced teachers who will object 
to it in principle, though differences of opinion would probably arise 
in the details of its application to concrete cases. As applied here 
it is certainly an effective method, and keeping in mind the class of 
students for whom the work is specially intended, it is difficult to 
believe that any other would have been equally successful. In the 
outlines of organography, histology, and physiology, the author has 
restricted himself to matters of a simple and fundamental character, 
but the manner of exposition is exceptionally good. There is no 
unnecessary multiplication of technical terms, these being reduced 
to the limits consistent with adequate treatment and a due provision 
for future requirements. The organography of phanerogams is so 
admirably rendered that hostile criticism is practically powerless. 
Here apparently the special strength of the author lies, and he 
has used it most effectively. In this part, too, is seen at its best 
the incalculable assistance rendered him by the artist to whom the 
task of illustration has been entrusted. To those who know any- 
thing of the genius of Faguet as a delineator of the forms of 
plants, flowers, &c., it is unnecessary to say anything in praise of the 
exquisite productions he has contributed to this work. But in 
justice to him it should be mentioned that the refined artistic 
touches of his inimitable pencil have never been more successfully 
exhibited than they are in the present instance. Life-like down 
to the minutest details, the pictures combine the accuracy demanded 
by science with all the beauty of art, and if it be possible, will still 
further enhance the reputation of their author. 

In the sections devoted to histology and physiology, Professor 
Baillon has judiciously avoided the perplexities which still beset 
some of the questions involved, and has kept mainly to the beaten 
paths of well-established facts. During a careful perusal of their 
contents, we have not noticed that any really essential matter is 
omitted from either section, and the treatment of each must be 
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allowed to be adequate to all reasonable demands. It is possible 
that on some points, the matter might be extended, and the manner 
of treatment modified with advantage, but it would exceed the 
bounds of legitimate criticism to insist upon this. The main thing 
is that the essential facts are fully and accurately stated, and that 
the style is free from the pitfalls of ambiguity. 

In the second part of the work, which occupies the last third of 
the. first, and the whole of the second volume, we have what may 
be called medical botany par excellence, so far as phanerogamic plants 
are concerned. Here the student will find set forth at length a 
detailed account of all the flowering plants employed in medicine, 
as well as of those which, from their poisonous or other properties, 
are deserving of the attention of the physician. Only a personal 
examination can convey a just idea of the wealth of available in- 
formation which has been brought together here. So far as we can 
discover few or no plants of any consequence to the student of 
medicine have escaped the purview of the author, while each is dealt 
with with a thoroughness which is certainly unusual, The species 
passed under review are considered under their respective Natural 
Orders, and as one-third at least of the Natural Orders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom yield officinal or poisonous plants, it will be 
seen that the task of the author has not been a light one. Happily 
his previous publications on this department of botany supplied much 
valuable material for the work, aud this, supplemented by details 
derived from other reliable sources, has enabled him to achieve a 
measure of success which otherwise might not have been attained. 
Among the matters considered in the description of each species, 
the most prominent are the botanical characters, the geographical 
distribution, the medicinal properties, the active principles to which 
these are due, and the organs of the plant in which they are found. 
But in addition to these, other points of interest are touched upon 
as occasion serves, and speaking generally, it may be said that the 
information given is sufficient to meet all the legitimate require- 
ments of the student. For the illustrations the pencil of Faguet 
has again been utilised, and that with results as well marked and 
characteristic as in the earlier sections. So true to nature are the 
figures he has drawn, that it is possible for the student to gather 
from them alone a complete knowledge of the form and facies of 
the plants represented. 

Coming to the third volume, we find what may almost be regarded 
as a treatise on Cryptogamic botany written from a medical point 
of view. That this department of the subject is quite as important 
a factor in practical medicine as those previously mentioned scarcely 
needs to be insisted upon in these days, but if any doubts exist on 
the subject, a glance through the contents of this volume will suffice 
to set them at rest. As a matter of fact, there are few groups of 
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Cryptogamic plants which do not include a larger or smaller number 
of species which are at present employed in medicine in some form 
or other, while the discoveries of recent years have proved abun- 
dantly that many forms of disease are directly or indirectly engen- 
dered by organisms whose systematic position seems to be most 
appropriate among the plants in question. But in addition to 
this, Cryptogamic plants have a further claim upon the considera- 
tion of the students of medicine. It is one of the triumphs of 
modern biology that it has shown almost if not quite to demonstra- 
tion, that the essential processes of life are practically the same 
throughout the whole organic world, and that the problems of life 
and death in the most highly organised beings are to some extent 
elucidated by the phenomena exhibited by lower forms. Now there 
are few organisms in which these problems can be more easily 
attacked, or with better prospects of success, than they can in plants 
of simple organisation, and it is scarcely too much to assume that 
if these were better known than they are, the knowledge would be 
available for unravelling the more complex phenomena of higher 
types, and even of the very highest. In our opinion, therefore, 
Professor Baillon has acted wisely in devoting so much space to the 
structure, development, and general life-history of Cryptogamic 
plants. How closely his treatment approximates or otherwise to the 
ideal conception of what is desirable, we will endeavour to show by 
references more or less detailed to the various groups of Cryptogams 
which he has passed in review. 

The volume opens with an account of those Cryptogams which 
are called vascular, and which include the Ferns, Lycopods, Equise- 
tums, and Rhizocarps. Representative forms of each of these are 
concisely dealt with, prominence being given to those details which 
are recognised on all hands as coming fairly within the range of 
medical studies. So far, indeed, as medicine has been able to utilise 
these plants or their products, the author has provided the student. 
with all the information he is likely to require. But he does not. 
appear to have made as much ashe might have done of the results 
of recent investigations into their physiology, and especially of the 
details of their reproductive processes. The researches of Hertwig, 
Goebel, Strasburger, and others, have shown that a remarkably 
close agreement exists between the sexual elements of these plants 
and those of the highest animals, not only with regard to their 
essential nature, but also in their mode of differentiation and the 
act of fertilisation. Yet on these points the author is silent. The 
presence of a nucleus in the female element or oosphere of vascular 
Cryptogams seems to have been overlooked, although its existence is 
a well-known fact, and there are some grounds for believing that 
it plays a most important part in the act of impregnation. As 
regards the male element or Spermatozoid, there is no reference to 
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the views of the authorities mentioned that it is carved chiefly out 
of the nucleus of the spermatocyte, and that on the side of the male 
as well as that of the female, nuclear substance is essential to sexual 
reproduction. Turning again to the oosphere, it is familiar know- 
ledge that in many cases fertilisation is preceded by the extrusion 
of a “polar body,” a phenomenon the significance of which may 
require further elucidation, but which seems to bear a close resem- 
blance to what occurs in the ova of many animals. No mention is 
made, however, of this important detail, and the student is left in 
ignorance of the parallelism which exists between the embryology 
of the plants in question and that of animals. It may be that the 
author regards such details as of too theoretical a nature to be of 
value; but it is well to remember that the theories of to-day may 
guide the practice of to-morrow, and at any rate it may be said that 
their inclusion would give completeness to a description which is 
otherwise imperfect. 

The section on Mosses and Hepatics is only a short one, those 
plants being but little employed in modern medicine. The text is 
chiefly occupied with the morphology of a few typical forms and an 
outline of the life-cycle, both of which are well done, but call for 
no comment. There is no explicit reference, however, to the alter- 
nation of generations exhibited by Mosses, and, as in the case of 
the vascular Cryptogams, the account of the sexual elements and the 
phenomena attendant upon fertilisation is somewhat incomplete. 

The Lichens form a group of plants which are medically of more 
consequence, and they are dealt with at proportionate length. The 
outlines of structure are boldly drawn, and the details have been 
filled in with care. The most important genera are described 
separately, and are accompanied by figures which will greatly 
facilitate their recognition. In preparing this section the author has 
evidently utilised some of the best and latest information on 
Lichenology, but there is no reference to Stahl’s papers on the 
sexual reproduction of Collema. On the question which has been 
much discussed of late years as to the nature of Lichens and the 
mutual relations of the fungoid and algoid elements they contain, 
he seems to lean towards the older views, and to attach less weight 
to those of Schwendener than we are disposed to do. This, however, 
is quite a secondary matter from the medical point of view, and need 
not be dwelt upon. 

The Fungi, properly so called, follow the Lichens, and may be said 
to be well and, on the whole, satisfactorily handled. Refraining 
from any attempt to summarise the almost infinite diversities of form 
and structure exhibited by so large and heterogeneous a group, the 
author proceeds by way of special descriptions of a number of typical 
examples of the principal families. This method is not very system- 
atic, and on that account is open to some objection. But it is, at 
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least, convenient and effective enough for the author’s purpose, and 
we think he has not acted unwisely in adopting it. The large group 
of Agarics are placed first, the common Mushroom heading the series, 
and the poisonous species are separately and individually considered. 
Then follow successively the Boleti, Polyport, several forms of Gastero- 
mycetes, Ascomycetes, Tuberacee, and the best known members of the 
Ustilagineew and Uredinee. The difficulties of selection have no doubt 
been great, and it would be hypercritical to find fault with the 
author’s choice. Still there are a few types that one would like to have 
seen included, among which we may mention Saprolegnia, the fungus 
which often attacks salmon, and Phytophthora infestans, the cause of 
the potato blight. In a subsequent section devoted to Mucor, Peni- 
cillium, and other forms, Saprolegnia is briefly referred to, but the 
reference is scarcely equal to its importance. 

The larger Fungi having been disposed of, the student is carried 
next to the extremely minute organisms about which, under the 
various names of Bacteria, Microbes, Schizomycetes, &c., so much 
has lately been said and written. Taking a just estimate of the 
paramount importance of this.part of the subject, and recognising 
the certainty of its rapid extension in the immediate future, the author 
has dealt with these organisms at the greatest possible length. 
Among the first to come under treatment are those known under the 
names of Micrococcus, Bacillus, Leptothrixz, Beggiatoa, Vibriones, 
Spirochaete, and a few others that are less familiar. Recognising 
these terms as provisionally generic, the various pathogenic species 
they embrace are considered separately, and for the most part illus- 
trated by figures, while the diseases which they cause, or are asso- 
ciated with, are of course mentioned in connection with them. 
Space is wanting even for a bare recapitulation of the species thus 
dealt with, but it may be said that they are somewhat numerous, and 
include such recent discoveries as Koch’s Bacillus tuberculosis. Sub- 
sequently the Fungi which are found in connection with certain skin 
diseases are similarly figured and described, so that the student has 
presented to him a fairly complete view of what is known of the 
relation of Fungi to disease. 

To the Schizomycetes succeed the Saccharomycetes, or the Yeast 
Fungi, and the various kinds of fermentation they set up. This sec- 
tion, like the preceding, is an extremely good one, and is further 
enhanced in value by a discnssion of the phenomena of fermentation, 
both from a practical and scientific point of view. In this both the 
student of medicine and the physician will find much that is deserving 
of attention, not only respecting fermentation proper, but also on 
putrefaction, the morbific action of microbes on the human body, 
their distribution by the atmosphere, and other matters bearing upon 
the health and well-being of the community. 

Though not of such high import as Fungi, Alge are not wholly 
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excluded from the domain of practical medicine, and to these, there- 
fore, some attention is devoted. Both fresh-water and marine species 
are considered, but the accounts are necessarily brief, except where 
special economic value justifies a fuller treatment. The Red and 
the Brown Sea-weeds are among these last, and the résumé of 
their structure, modes of reproduction and properties, is tolerably 
complete. 

Finally, the volume closes with a list of the materia medicw recog- 
nised by the faculty of medicine at Paris, which is an extensive one. 
It contains an abbreviated description of all the simple drugs de- 
scribed at length in the body of the work, and gives references to the 
sections where fuller details are to be found. The practical value of 
such a list is obvious, but in addition to this it will be specially useful 
to the student, as it places before him in a concise and compact form 
the characters and properties to which attention should at first be 
chiefly directed. 

In taking leave of these volumes we do so with no abatement of 
the high opinion expressed at the outset. As we have pointed out, 
they are not perfect, but their imperfections are on matters which 
are scarcely of the highest importance in view of the object of the 
work, and in any case are such as may easily be remedied in a future 
edition. 
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FAIRY TALES AND SCIENCE. 


For most of us there is a charm about the past that the present is 
unable to inspire; for most of us there is an attractiveness about 
fairy tales that some of us, at any rate,-fail to find in science ; the 
old-world myths and legends come to us across the ages with some- 
what of the freshness of those early days, while science seems to 
many alike the cause and type of the dry prosaic temper of to-day. 

It may not, therefore, be amiss to put fairy tales and science side 
by side, seeing where they are alike and where they differ, illustrating 
the confusion of primitive thought and its gradual development into 
the orderly methods of science. 

The great way in which they are alike is that both profess to be 
explanations of phenomena; and the great way in which they differ 
is that while fairy tales give explanations upon wrong grounds, 
science gives explanations upon right grounds ; and while fairy tales 
have much about them that is full of charm, their explanations are 
clumsiness itself compared with the real workings of Nature which 
science seeks to trace. 

Already there is suggested a link between the two rather than the 
disconnection—almost the opposition—there is often thought to be 
between them. 

We are accustomed to think of the old fairy tales and myths as 
stories hardly to be taken seriously, and often the result of inten- 
tional invention ; but if we go a little below the surface we find that 
the stories which underlie the pantomimes and nursery tales of our 
own age were the real and serious convictions literally understood 
of the men and women of a former time. 

And, on the other hand, we are hardly in the habit of regarding 
science as being quite the same kind of thing as ordinary. knowledge ; 
yet where can a definite distinction be found? Only, and that 
roughly, in science being organised and measured knowledge; and 
yet common knowledge in some spheres is far more accurate than 
science in others. 

The astronomer may know the time of sunrise with greater accu- 
racy than the labourer, but both are sure of the fact of sunrising, 
while a physician may know the effect of a drug much less accurately 
than a workman knows the effect of a blow, and so in other cases. 

We may trace the links connecting science with common know- 
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ledge through gradations so fine that nowhere can we put our finger 
down and say that here there is a definite distinction, just as there 
are stages in the change from fairy tales to common knowledge, at no 
one of which it can be shown that the difference is a difference in 
kind. 

Thus are we led to the conclusion that the most abstract of scien- 
tific principles is linked by an unbroken chain to the most fanciful of 
fairy tales. 

Indeed, it is easy to show that this connection must necessarily 
exist. Science and fairy tales alike are the outcome of human 
thought, and if we think that the mind of man has grown, and 
changed while growing, we must think also that the work of his 
mind, the outcome and expression of his thought, has known cor- 
responding changes. 

There is a wonderful unity in human thought; and if we trace 
the long story of its slow unfolding we ought to gain a clearer view 
of many subjects ; we ought to win a wideness of toleration for the 
thoughts of others, born of the conviction that truth is different for 
different places, times, and people ; and we ought also to bring out 
in clear relief the method of fairy tales and the method of science 
in seeking explanations of phenomena. The explanations provided 
by the method of fairy tales are based upon the evidence of things 
that cannot be perceived, and upon assumptions that cannot be 
tested. . 

Take, for instance, the explanation of an echo; to the primitive 
mind, hearing the repetition of its shout, and conscious of only speak- 
ing once, is it not inevitable one should suppose that the shout came 
from another person? A futile search in the wood or under the 
cliff would lead to the thought that the person was hiding, and the 
more naturally as on coming to the cliff whence the shout seemed 
to come one’s call would receive no answer. As at other times such 
mocking answers would always come from the same place, what more 
natural than to think that some person or spirit dwelt there ? Hence 
such a story as Lander tells of his voyage down the Niger: “ As they 
came to a creek the captain shouted, and where an echo was returned 
half a glass of rum and a piece of yam and fish were thrown into the 

On asking the reason why he was throwing away the 
provisions thus, he was answered: ‘Did you not hear the fetish ?’” 
(H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. i. p. 119). And so, in South 
Pacific myth, echo is the first and parent fairy to whom divine 
honours are still paid as the giver of food, and as she “‘ who speaks 
to the worshippers out of the rocks” (Lang’s Myths and Dreams, 
p. 185). 

The explanations provided by the method of science are, on the 
contrary, based upon the evidence of things that can be perceived, 
and upon assumptions that are verified at every step. 
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Thus with echo science tells us that it is the reflection of sound- 
waves from surfaces in certain relations to the source of sound, to 
the hearer of the echo, and to other reflecting surfaces ; and to prove 
the point it arranges the various things in the described relations and 
produces echoes. 

’ An explanation therefore approximates to science or to fairy tales 
in proportion to its evidence being more or less perceivable, and its 
assumptions more or less adequately tested, and once again we see 
that between the two there is an unbroken chain of connection. 

But what is an explanation ? 

Perhaps the best definition is that it is a description of the un- 
known in terms of the known, for we can only know anything when 
we can trace likenesses between it and other things with which we 
are familiar, and this involves comparison. 

Comparison is not, however, possible till objects are known with 
which the unknown thing can be compared; we see this in the 
curious stories told by travellers, Hayes could not make the Esqui- 
maux understand that woollen cloth was not askin. Biscuit they 
took for the dried flesh of the musk ox. Glass they took for ice, 
and thought that it would melt in their mouth. 

Having so small an acquaintance with things, these were the 
most rational comparisons they could make (Sociology, p. 99). So 
when we remember that the Fijians had no experience of metals, we 
see nothing irrational in the question they put to Jackson: “ How 
could we get axes hard enough in a natural country to cut down the 
trees which the barrels of muskets are made of ?” 

For they compared musket barrels to tubular canes. 

So, again, some Hill people whom Dr. Hooker met, ran away in 
terror when they saw the coils of a measuring tape disappearing 
into the spring-box: because of its movement, they thought it was 
alive, and because of its shape and behaviour, they thought it was 
some kind of snake (Jbid. p. 100). And ‘“ when the natives of Lower 
Murray first saw pack oxen, some of them were frightened, and 
took them for demons with ‘spears on their heads,’ while others 
thought they were the wives of the settlers, because they carried 
the baggage.” 

But making wrong comparisons is better than not making any. 

It is scarcely likely that there are people who make no com- 
parisons at all, and it is no more likely: that there are any people 
who compare everything they come across; but there are wide 
differences between the amount of comparison made in the method 
of fairy tales and the amount made by the method of science, and 
here once more there is between the two an insensible gradation. 

And perhaps we ought not to talk of right and wrong comparison, 
but of more or less comparison. 

Glass is rightly compared to ice as far as general appearance, 
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hardness and transparency go, and musket barrels to canes, since 
both are tubular, while pack oxen and the wives of savages are com- 
parable, inasmuch as both carry baggage. 

Therefore, the comparisons are right as far as they go, but they 
are incomplete. 

But if incomplete comparisons are taken for complete ones, the 
result is wrong, however correct the comparisons that are made 
may be. 

But though we can thus compare things in some respects and not 
in others, and judge the results accordingly, we must not assume 
that early man had the same power, and this is due to the inability 
of the primitive mind to form abstract ideas. Thus ‘“ the Choctaw 
language has words for the black oak, white oak, and red oak, but 
no word for an oak, still less for a tree ” (Lubbock’s Origin of Civili- 
sation, p. 432). The Tasmanians had no term for a tree, though 
they had names for each particular kind of tree, nor could they 
express “ qualities such as hard, soft, warm . . . . long, round, &c.” 

Words for colours are very generally absent among savages, and 
the difficulties that they have with arithmetic are very amusing, 
owing to their having no idea of number. 

As is well known, counting is often done on the fingers, and 
Galton says of the Dammaras that they have words for one, two, 
and three, but when they come to four they take to their fingers. 
“They puzzle very much after five, because no spare hand re- 
mains to grasp and secure the fingers that are required for units. 
Yet they seldom lose oxen. The way in which they discover 
the loss of one is not by the number of the herd being dimi- 
nished, but by the absence of a face they know. When barter- 
ing is going on, each sheep must be paid for separately. Thus, 
suppose two sticks of tobacco to be the rate of exchange for 
one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Dammara to take two sheep 
and give him four sticks. I have done so, and seen a man put 
two of the sticks apart, and take a sight over them at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied himself that that 
one was honestly paid for, and finding, to his surprise, that exactly 
two sticks remained in hand to settle the account for the other 
sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts. The transaction seemed 
to come out too ‘pat’ to be correct, and he would refer back to 
the first couple of sticks, and then his mind got hazy and confused, 
and wandered from one sheep to the other, and he broke off the 
transaction until two sticks were put into his hand, and one sheep 
driven away, and then the other two sticks given to him, and the 
second sheep driven away ” (Galton’s Tropical South Africa, p. 213, 
in Lubbock, p. 455). 

The power of forming abstract ideas cannot be exercised till after 
a considerable amount of experience; thus we need to have come 
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across many hard things before we have a notion of hardness, and 
many blue things before we have a notion of blueness, and this pro- 
cess of generalisation which, in simple matters, is quite easy—mostly 
quite unconscious—with us, is a process to which savages can only 
attain by very slow degrees; and being unable to conceive of qualities 
or characteristics apart from definite objects, they cannot distinguish 
between the various characteristics of objects, and here is a fruitful 
source of error, for an action or a feature is attributed to a thing as a 
whole which is really due to some one quality of it; the connection 
of cause and effect is neither recognised nor rightly traced. 

In fact, one of the most important of abstract ideas commonly 
lacking in primitive man is the idea of causation. Not merely 
does he attribute effects to things that do not cause them, but he has 
very little grasp of the idea that every effect must have a cause. 
He says of a ship, for instance, that it was not made, it came of itself, 
and naturally there goes along with this the habit of resting in 
proximate causes. 

Thus the Africans denied the alleged obligations to God by saying 
that the earth and not God gave them gold, that the earth gave 
them maize and rice, and that for fruits they were obliged to the 
Portuguese, who had planted thetrees. They could not ask the cause 
of the earth or of the Portuguese (Sociology, p. 104). 

Along with this goes the notion that inquiry is futile and 
foolish : 

“T frequently inquired of the negroes,” says Park, ‘‘ what became 
of the sun during the night, and whether we should see the same 
sun or a different one in the morning; but I found that they con- 
sidered the questions as very childish. The subject appeared to them 
as placed beyond the reach of investigation ” (Lubbock, p. 10). 

There is to be noticed also a lack of power for continued thought. 
Thus we are told of the Brazilian-Indian that scarcely has one 
begun to question him about his language when he grows impatient, 
complains of headache, and shows that he is unable to bear the 
exertion. 

Such traits as these are appropriate to and indeed inevitable in the 
method of fairy tales, and it is only by insensible steps that they 
change to the traits characteristic of science. 

Lacking, as we have seen it does, the knowledge of requisite 
standards of comparison; lacking the power of making adequate 
comparisons ; lacking abstract ideas, and, in particular, the idea of 
causation ; and lacking the powers of continued thought and of 
critical judgment, the primitive mind only too easily falls into error. 

And there is one source of error ever at hand to serve for com- 
parison and cause, and that is life. 

‘« Anderson tells us that, by the Bushmen, a waggon was supposed 
to be animated and to want grass; its complexity, its symmetry, and 
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its moving wheels being irreconcilable with their experiences of 
inanimate things” (Sociology, p. 128). 

The Bushmen thought Chapman’s big waggon was the mother of 
his smaller one. The Esquimaux thought that Captain Lyons’s 
musical-box was the child of his hand-organ, and that both were 
alive. By other Esquimaux Ross’s vessels were thought to be alive, 
moving as they did without oars; and we are told of the New 
Zealanders that, when Cook’s ship hove in sight, the people took her 
for a whale with wings. 

The natives of Tahiti sowed some iron nails given them by Cook, 
hoping to obtain young ones (Lubbock, p. 37). 

And so one might go on to any extent, but the instances quoted 
will suffice to show how readily the uncritical mind attributes 
inexplicable phenomena to life, and how entirely indifferent it is to 
attempts at confirming its guesses. 

But though criticism and credulity are in inverse ratio to one 
another, and the less a man criticises the more credulous he is, even 
the most uncritical must become sceptical at last if the person thought 
to cause various phenomena, and supposed not only to be alive but 
to have a body and visible appearance, is never seen. 

This result is, however, easily and naturally avoided. The agent 
is thought to be alive, but many phenomena aid in suggesting the 
notion of a double life, a life that is either visible or invisible, and 
finally one that is invisible only ; hence the spirit world, hence, to a 
very large extent, the fairy tales of which we are thinking. 

Take dreams. The fights and expectations of which a savage 
dreams are to him quite vivid and real. His mental equipment is 
wholly incapable of inventing such an explanation as is familiar to 
us. And as his squaw tells him he has not left his couch all night, 
he comes to the conclusion that he has another life—a soul or 
spirit which has left his body to go on the journey of which he 
dreamt, and as in his dream he meets men and animals and in- 
animate things with which he is familiar, what more natural than 
to suppose that all of these too have spirits ? 

On few points is there more copious testimony. 

Granz tells us that some of the Greenlanders consider that the 
soul quits the body in the night and goes out hunting, dancing, 
and visiting. 

Among the Tipperahs, if a man dies away from his home his 
relations stretch a thread over all the intermediate streams so 
that the spirit of the dead may return to his own village, it being 
supposed that spirits cannot cross running water without assistance 
(Lubbock, p. 235). 

The Karens also hold this widespread notion that spirits cannot 
cross water, and they, too, stretch threads across the brooks for 
the ghosts to pass along. 
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The same idea is found in some European folk-lore, according to 
which a sleeper must not be turned over, lest the spirit should miss 
the way back, egress and ingress being made through the mouth. 

The legend of King Gunthram tells that the king was sleeping in 
the wood, with his head in the lap of his faithful henchman, and 
the servant saw, as it were, a snake issue from his lord’s mouth, and 
run to the brook, but it could not pass, being a spirit, so the servant 
laid his sword across the water, and the creature ran along it and up 
into a mountain. After a while it came back, and returned into the 
mouth of the sleeping king, who, waking, told the servant how he 
had dreamt that he went over an iron bridge into a mountain full 
of gold (Tylor’s Prim. Culture, i. 442). 

Although occurring rarely, somnambulism tends to confirm this be- 
lief in spirits. The sleep-walker is seen by others to do things, and so 
their ideas get confirmation ; whether the somnambulist recollects what 
he did or not, there is the testimony of others at hand, and if in his 
night ramble he stumbles against anything and wakes, there is the 
best of proofs of activity during sleep. 

True, a little examination of facts, and a little thought about 
them, might lead to an explanation. But this is beyond the power 
of the primitive mind, if attempted, and would only lead to confusion. 

Conceptions are fostered by dreams, which not only lead to 
erroneous ideas, but discredit the true ideas which accumulate with 
experience. 

Remember that events dreamed of are accepted as real, and 
though, when awake, trees and stones do not change suddenly into 
men or animals, yet in dreams they do. Ina dream the companion 
of one moment is a wild beast the next, or a pleasant lake trans- 
forms into a swarm of crocodiles. When awake a man can jump 
but a few feet, yet in dreams distance is frequently annihilated, 
and soon. And this tends to originate and to support the erroneous 
ideas formed of things when awake. 

We will notice a few such. 

Knowing nothing of condensation, what can a savage make of 
clouds forming and dispersing, assuming fantastic forms and moye- 
ments while he gazes? The changing appearances of dawn and 
sunset, of thunder and lightning, halos and rainbows, are all of a piece 
with his dream-world, and only too easily comes the idea of arrivals 
and departures of many kind of existences, some gradual, some 
sudden, but all alike in this—that it is impossible for him to say 
whence they come, or whither they go. 

Not in the sky only, but on the earth also, are there unaccountable 
appearances and disappearances. 

Here is a pool formed of rain-drops, from a source he cannot 
reach, and presently it is gone. Here again, perhaps in a hollow, 
is a fog, which presently vanishes, leaving no trace of its where- 
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abouts. Again, what is the wind but an invisible power, making 
sounds, moving things, buffeting him ? 

Afar off is seen water, obviously a great lake, but on approaching 
it recedes, and cannot be found ; the experiences or the traditions of 
a mirage, fata morgana. or Brocken spectre, all tend to the same 
conception. Shadows and reflections also play their part, and are 
thought of as spirits, for plainly an optical explanation is out of the 
question. 

Thus the Basutos, when walking along by a river, are very 
careful not to let their shadow fall on the water. The crocodile, 
they think, has the power of seizing the shadow of a man passing 
by, and by it dragging him into the river, where it will certainly 
kill him, though it will not eat a morsel of his flesh. 

Williams says: ‘‘I once placed a good-looking native suddenly 
before a mirror. He stood delighted. ‘Now,’ said he softly, 
‘I can see into the world of spirits’” (Lubbock, p. 128). 

In old Calabar there is found the same identification of the 
spirit with the “ukpon” or shadow, for a man to lose which is 
fatal (Prim. Cult., i. 430). As a shadow is most noticeable when 
standing up, the dead, of course, usually lying down, are thought to 
be shadowless. 

It will be remembered that the dead in Purgatory knew that 
Dante was alive when they saw that, unlike theirs, his figure cast a 
shadow on the ground. 

We have now seen how natural to the primitive rind the fairy 
tale explanation of phenomena is, and while the instances already 
quoted may fairly be thought likely to give rise to the erroneous belief 
current among primitive men, we have to note that many other 
phenomena also tend to suggest similar ideas, and that when once the 
mind puts on what one may. call the fairy tale spectacles everything 
is seen through their medium, and no contradictions are dwelt upon. 
In fact, the existence of this spirit world becomes so strong a 
conviction, is thought about so much and woven so closely into the 
life of early man, that it becomes the most powerful agent in the 
regulation of his conduct. 

Everything, therefore, becomes cause or consequence, or more 
correctly cause and consequence, of this-method of thinking. And itis 
interesting to notice how ingeniously phenomena are explained by 
the method of fairy tales, and how circumstantial the dwellers in 
this fairy land or spirit world become. Not only is their personal 
appearance given in detail, but their habits are all known, and the 
reasons and motives of their action readily accounted for. Thus 
the Mohawks have a notion that some great misfortune would 
happen if any one spoke on Saratoga Lake. A  strong-minded 
Englishwoman, on one occasion, while being ferried over, insisted on 
talking, and as she got across safely rallied her boatman on his 
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superstition. But I think he had the best of it after all, for he at 
once replied, ‘‘ The Great Spirit is merciful, and knows that a white 
woman cannot hold her tongue ” (Lubbock, p. 38). 

But if this was only a sharp repartee, yet. an Australian quite 
seriously said of a stump that he had mistaken for a man, “ That 
fellow was a ghost, only when you came up he made himself like a 
stump ” (Sociology, p. 766). 

The Fijians tell of a god who tumbled out of a canoe, and being 
picked up by a woman, was taken to the chief’s house to dry 
himself (Sociology, p. 402); and in the Fijian spirit-world, as in all 
others, there are grades and divided functions, all the details of 
which are told and believed implicitly. 

How firm is the conviction of the reality of the spirit-world there 
are abundant anecdotes to prove. 

In Dahomey, the king sends constant messages to his deceased 
father by messengers who are killed for the purpose. They are well 
treated beforehand, and their death being almost painless, they are 
quite cheerful and contented about their journey. 

Mr. Tylor quotes a case of a Hindoo who thought he had been 
unfairly deprived of forty rupees, whereupon he cut off his own 
mother’s head with her full consent, that her spirit might haunt and 
harass the man who had taken the money. 

Various natural phenomena are thought to be due to the actions 
of persons or spirits, and bring us nearer to the ordinary run of 
fairy tales. 

Thunder is thus regarded. And Tanner says that ‘one night 
Picheto (a North American chief), becoming much alarmed at the 
violence of the storm, got up and offered some tobacco to the thunder, 
entreating it to stop” (Lubbock, p. 219). 

The sun and the moon have everywhere been personified, they 
are chasing and chased continually, only now and then one catches 
and swallows the other and then there is darkness, and thus eclipses 
are explained ; or it is thought, as by the Iroquois, that eclipses are 
caused by a bad spirit who intercepts the light. 

The fairy tales that tell us of princesses changing into swans or 
deer are closely connected with the notions of primitive men about 
aninals. 

A widow among the Esquimaux fed on birds and would not 
touch walrus flesh, for her late husband had entered into a walrus. 

It is said in Brazil that the souls of the brave will become beauti- 
ful birds, feeding on pleasant fruits, but that cowards will be turned 
into reptiles. 

In Vancouver’s Island the living man’s soul is able to enter the 
bodies of other men and animals, going in and out like the inhabi- 
tant of a house. 

Among the Tatars there is the notion that the soul is not kept 
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in the body but in some place of safety, as, for instance, in a twelve- 
headed snake that the owner carries on his horse. 

All the world over the idea prevails of souls and deities dwelling 
in the bodies of animals ; hence it is that savages talk quite seriously 
to animals alive or dead, offer them homage, and ask pardon when 
it is their painful duty to hunt or kill them, 

Among North American Indians some will spare the rattlesnake, 
fearing the vengeance of its spirit if slain; others will salute it 
reverently, bid it welcome as a friend from the world of spirits, 
sprinkle a pinch of tobacco on its head as an offering, and then 
catch it, kill it, and carry off its skin as a trophy. 

In Africa the Kaffirs will hunt the elephant, begging him not to 
tread on them, and when he is dead will assure him they did not 
kill him on purpose and that they will bury his trunk. 

Somewhat the same spirit is shown in regard to the fetish, which 
the savage regards in a vague way as the abode or sign of his deity. 
Thus we are told that if a fetish-worshipper wants to do anything and 
not be seen, he hides the fetish in his belt and thinks it will not 
know. This illustrates that confusion between name and thing 
which prevents a man naming some powerful departed chief lest he 
should be angry, for they believe that the possession of a person’s 
name gives power over him. 

In one of the despatches intercepted during our war with Nepal 
orders were sent to find out the name of the commander of the 
British army, write it on paper, take it and some rice and turmeric, 
say the great incantation three times, and, having said it, send for 
some palm-tree wood and therewith burn it (Lubbock, p. 243), the 
idea being to destroy the British leader. 

How easily the existing conception of things is applied to the 
explanation of new phenonema an anecdote told by Father Baegert 
well shows. “A certain missionary sent a native to one of his 
colleagues with some loaves of bread and a letter, stating their 
number. The messenger ate a part of the bread, and the theft of 
course was discovered. Another time when he had to deliver four 
loaves he ate two of them, but hid the accompanying letter under a 
stone while he was thus engaged, believing that his conduct would 
not be revealed this time, as the letter had not seen him in the 
act of eating the loaves” (Lubbock, p. 24). 

Thus, while illustrating the condition of primitive thought, we have 
met as serious explanations of phenomena the spirits of water and 
hills and rocks, we have heard of human spirits in animal forms, and 
of changes from shape to shape. Echo has been clothed with per- 
sonality, and things inanimate have proved to be alive; we have 
told of the magic mirror that reveals the spirit world, and somewhat 
of the ways and reasons, the limitations and the powers of its 
denizens has been revealed; the union of spirit with body, and again 
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their independent existence, with quaint thoughts and guesses of a 
world to mortal eyes for the most part invisible—all have come before 
us, the outcome of primitive thought, and as such telling of the 
source whence came the main outlines of folk-lore and fairy tales. 

But there is more for us to see than this Such facts as we have 
dwelt upon reveal to us the infancy of the mind of man. Without 
experiences carefully observed and accurately recorded, comparison 
cannot be made; thus, without opportunity for the exercise of 
reasoning powers, those powers do not develop, but their energy runs 
into the channel of extreme acuteness of the senses, the reasoning 
faculty is easily tired, no prolonged argument can possibly be 
followed, and consequently explanations are accepted as sufficient, 
which are either wrong or of the shallowest kind. There is no con- 
ception of causation, or of other abstract ideas, and rational wonder 
is absent. 

Physical phenomena of the simplest kind are held to be out of 
the power of man to explain ; inquiry is regarded as foolish, and 
speculations as to causes are not conceived of ; criticism is absent, and 
credulity is extreme, while the erroneous beliefs that gain currency 
tend to suggest wrong explanations of fresh phenomena, at the 
same time that they prevent the’ correct observations that are daily 
being made from having anything like their full force in suggesting 
true explanations. 

Thus do wrong premises gain full sway over the human mind, 
and when reasoning comes at a later stage, the deductions, though 
rightly made, only lead to more complicated confusion. 

And yet from this state almost of chaos the orderly structure of 
modern science and philosophy has slowly evolved. Vast as seems 
the gulf between the two, no less in results than in method, there is 
a closeness of connection that unites the two as the child is father 
of the man. 

Little by little experiences accumulated, and were recorded in 
traditions or writing, the same results came to be expected from the 
same causes, and the idea of regularity and law began to dawn ; there 
came, too, the possibility of comparison, and with practice at compar- 
ing came skill, and with exercise came power. 

Explanations were traced farther back, and visible causes began 
to be substituted for invisible. 

The range of inquiry widened age by age, the light of criticism 
was turned on larger questions, and credulity began to yield to doubt. 
Little by little men changed their premises, thus progressing step 
by step to the order and harmony of modern thought. 

But not without a struggle was the battle won, everywhere the 
thoughts a man grows up to are strongly held, and the lower the 
stage the less prone is the mind to be anxious after truth. 

Only by the stern logic of fact have breaches been made in the 
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strong fortress of error; comparison became victorious when it be- 
came possible to measure minutely and record accurately; the formu- 
lation of the law of gravity was impossible till movements and 
forces were measured, and it was only the minute accuracy of 
modern science that paved the way for that other generalisation, 
the conservation of energy, the indestructibility, the persistence, of 
force. 

There was a time when men said that it was beyond the reach 
of man to tell if the sun that sets to-day is the same sun or another 
as will rise to-morrow, and doubtless there were cogent arguments 
at hand to prove the limitations of his power. 

There was a time, too, when the telescopic study of the heavens 
was held to be beyond the reach of man, when the evidence of things 
unseen, the method of fairy tales, was held to give the right 
explanation, and the explanation by means of things seen, the 
method of science, was held to be wrong. 

And so on, again and again, limitations were set by men to the 
power of human thought, each time the limit of reason was proved 
by specious arguments to have been reached, and each time the 
boundary post thus set up was in a few years swept away by the 
advancing tide. 

There is a striking simile used by Professor Huxley, and quoted 
in the Life of Darwin, about this opposition to knowledge. 

‘“« To those whose life is spent,” to use Newton’s noble words, “ in 
picking up here a pebble, and there a pebble, on the shores of the 
great ocean of truth—-who watch, day by day, the slow but sure 
advance of that mighty tide bearing on its bosom the thousand 
treasures wherewith man ennobles and beautifies his life—it would 
be laughable, if it were not so sad, to see the little Canutes of the 
hour enthroned in solemn state bidding that great wave to stay, and 
threatening to check its beneficent progress. The wave rises and 
they fly; but, unlike the brave old Dane, they learn no lesson of 
humility, the throne is pitched at what seems a safe distance, and 
the folly is repeated ” (vol. ii. p. 283). 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 










DOMESTIC SERVICE: 
A SOCIAL STUDY. 


THE great labour agitation of the present time is one to which 
we are all compelled to pay some attention. It would be impossible, 
even if we desired, to ignore a movement whose manifestations are 
of so conspicuous a character. In the presence of trades union 
manifestoes, strikes, resulting in wholesale stoppage of business or 
pleasure among the well-to-do classes, with an occasional riot as an 
extra reminder, the veriest recluse in the land is forced to become 
interested in the great upheaval which is stirring the labouring 
class to its very depths. But side by side with these strongly pro- 
nounced demonstrations there are silent forces at work, which are 
slowly but steadily undermining no small portion of the structure of 
our social life. I refer to the rebellion in the ranks of domestic service. 
Rebellion isthe only word ; no other adequately expresses the facts. A 
candid observer can hardly fail to perceive that the action of domestic 
servants at the present moment is not merely, as some would have us 
believe, impelled by a desire to improve their position in this or that 
trifling particular, but is a determined revolt against the conditions of 
their life ; a revolt which is all the more powerful for being devoid 
of definite outward expression, and for being but imperfectly com- 
prehended by those most completely under its influence. The late 

Professor Jevons considered the example of domestic servants an 

argument against the efficacy of combination; unorganised women 

having, as it is admitted, obtained quite as great concessions from 

their employers as the members of powerful trades union combina- 

tions have been able to secure. It would have been juster to compare 

domestic servants to non-unionist hands working by the side of 
unionists, and deriving benefit from an agitation in which they them- 

selves have taken no part. In the North of England particularly, 

the existence of a large female factory population has had a powerful 

reflex action upon domestic service. The general servant of the 

north is too often an untrained factory hand turned loose upon the 

household, and she brings the traditions of factory life with her. 

In the South, among the sleepy villages of the agricultural counties, 

old traditions have lingered longer ; but even there domestic service 

as it was in the time of our grandmothers—nay, even of our 
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mothers—has ceased to exist. The servant no longer lives in her 
mistress’s house ; she merely hires herself out for a short term. 
When she wearies of the situation the railway porter wheels away 
her box, and Mary Ann follows it cheerfully to the nearest station, 
embarking on a new venture in the best spirits in the world. 
Rebellions pass through three stages—complaint, discontent, action, 
The discontent of servants is but an echo of the uneasy stirring 
which is going on throughout the ranks of manual labour in every 
country that is alive and moving. ‘That incipient stage has long 
been passed. It began when the isolation of country towns and 
villages was broken down, and railway lines spread their network 
through the country. The second stage, that of open complaint, has 
been worked out for domestic servants vicariously, by the great body of 
manual Jabourers ; that is, on the male side. The men have shouted ; 
the women have said nothing, but they have marched in the procession 
all the same. Thus the movement has passed from the preliminary 
stage of discontent to the final stage of action without attracting the 
share of public attention which was itsdue. That is why, to those who 
look below the surface, the silence, the dogged persistence of the 
movement, while yet it is without definite form or outward expres- 
sion, is so ominous. It means that the time for talking is past, and 
the time for action is come. The sea is quieter at high tide than 
at half flood. There is no need to make a fuss when you have got 
the game in your own hands. 
lt may, perhaps, appear to some that the case is here overstated. 
I think, however, that my contention is supported by the experience 
cf the majority of middle-class householders. All will at least 
agree that the “servant difficulty” is becoming greater every year. 
When a mistress who has long kept her household staff unchanged 
comes to replace them, she finds herself confronted with a 
totally altered state of things. Though she may have been on 
excellent terms with her former staff she is utterly unable to obtain 
any hold over their successors, and domestic peace vanishes from the 
once placid household. The experiences of newly married couples 
afford admirable illustrations of the prevailing confusion. The young 
housewife starts in good spirits, full of confidence in her own powers, 
and persuaded that a little tact and a trustful attitude towards her ser- 
vants are all that is required. Poor thing! She is soon undeceived. 
Edwin and Angelina arise one fine morning to find themselves without 
servants ; or, leaving their house in charge of the Abigail, return to the 
pleasing discovery that she has been entertaining the neighbourhood 
at their expense. Edwin is bewildered; wonders blankly why 
Angelina cannot keep the servants in order, and more than probably 
harbours secret doubts as to whether he would have married at all if he 
had known beforehand what was tohappen. It can hardly be doubted 
that a suspicion of troubles ahead already exercises a deterrent effect 
ip 
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upon matrimony, and the crisis needs only to be a little more strongly 
marked for such apprehensions to become an important factor in 
diminishing the marriage rate. Men prefer moderate discomfort in 
chambers, tempered by the amenities of club life, to the perpetual 
worry incident to a small household dependent upon the caprices of a 
couple of servants. Upon young wives the effect is very serious. It z= 
hardly too much to say that their lives, especially where means are- 
limited, are completely taken up with the constant anxious super-- 
vision of petty household details, every nerve being strained, with 
hardly any relaxation, to keep the domestic machinery going 
smoothly. The husband often unwittingly makes matters worse. 
He is anxious to economise, and thinks the best way of doing so is 
to limit the number of servants kept. As a matter of finance he 
may be perfectly right, but if he hopes to secure domestic peace 
and comfort he is utterly mistaken. His wife is now reduced to 
the position of a sweater—a sweater, by the way, whose gains are 
all handed over to her employer. The servants, being worked to 
the last. point of endurance, are aware that their acceptance of the 
conditions places their mistress at their mercy, and they do not hesi- 
tate to let her know it. The effect upon the nerves and spirits of 
their victim is such as might be expected, and this again reacts on 
the breadwinner, who can hardly find in his overweighted wife the 
cheerful companion that he would desire. It is households of this 
class which cause servants to make such a determined stand for 
definite work, and one cannot blame them for their action. 

If further proof is needed of the position I have taken up it will 
be sufficient to cite the invariable convergence of conversation 
among married ladies to one inevitable subject. Wherever the talk 
may begin—even if as far apart as the poles—sooner or later it 
gravitates towards one fixed point. Leave half-a-dozen ladies 
together, heads of households not sufficiently large for the domestic 
burden to be shifted on to the shoulders of a housekeeper, and there 
is unfortunately little doubt as to what they will be talking about in 
ten minutes’ time. It is a humiliating reflection that details of 
personal character and the trivial round of household occupations, 
should be able so completely to take the leading place in the minds 
of educated women ; that these things should become the idée fixe to 
which, after whatever momentary excursions of the imagination, their 
weighted thoughts as regularly return. We have not dealt wisely 
with the circumstances of our day and generation that such a thing 
should be possible. 

In stating the case as it appears to me, I am anxious to avoid 
laying the blame on either party. It would be easy to fill pages 
with the recital of delinquencies on both sides, but to do so would 
be foreign to my purpose. When a social revolution is being 
worked out under our eyes, it is folly to draw away attention from 
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the main issue by singling out individual acts for condemna- 
tion. The forces engaged are mightier than individuals, and it is 
these that we need to study. If I have dwelt on the shortcomings 
of servants more than those of mistresses, it is because I consider 
that in the present stage of the struggle the odds are most severely 
against the latter. Granting the existence of any number of bad 
mistresses and bad situations, it can hardly be questioned that it is 
vastly easier for a servant to find and keep a good place than for a 
mistress to find and keep a good servant. As, however, no situation 
is really considered satisfactory by servants, because the very conditions 
of service are repugnant to them, one party to the transaction is no 
better contented than the other. These, however, are not the main 
considerations. It is the tendency to dwell on individual details 
which prevents the real question at issue from being seen and faced. 
Mrs. Jones gets rid of Mary Jane, and hopes that Sarah Ann will 
suit her better; then makes further efforts with Maria, Lizzie, Polly, 
Sukey, and the rest; still imagining in her innocence that the 
right individual exists somewhere, if she could only find her. Mean- 
while Mrs. Smith has begun at the Polly-cum-Sukey end of the chain, 
and works round to Mary Jane. Mrs. Tomiins, poor soul, starts cheer- 
fully with Maria, and rings the changes in her turn, abandoning 
hope gradually as she proceeds, and coming sadly to the conclusion 
that “good servants are very scarce.” They are not scarce at all, 
my dear lady; they don’t exist, at any rate, not in your sense of 
the word. Yet that this plain fact is not discerned by those who pro- 
fess to deal with the subject is evident from the nature of the remedies 
they advocate. Even if they get so far as to perceive that there is 
something anomalous in the position of servants, they think matters 
may be mended by allowing greater freedom in the kitchen, encour- 
aging intercourse with friends and relations, and so forth. Other 
writers recommend the cultivation of friendly relations between 
mistress and maid, to which some would add the aid of religion ; 
and a high sounding scheme for “ good service rewards” for servants 
who remain a certain number of years in their situations possesses 
the advantage of having received considerable aristocratic patronage. 

Suggestions of this kind betray a complete misapprehension of 
the real state of the case. To begin with, Mary Ann is far from 
desiring intimacy or freer intercourse with her mistress. On the 
contrary, the more respectable she is the less is such a relation- 
ship to her taste. Those who are acquainted with continental 
servants know what a.gulf separates English and foreign ideas upon 
this subject. Among English servants class feeling is tremendously 
strong, and they regard any overtures towards friendliness or inti- 
macy on the part of their mistress as a distinct attempt to break 
their ranks. No trades union, no salvation army, is as firmly bound 
together as are these unorganised, undisciplined women, and their 
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servants capable of being attracted by “‘ good service rewards,” 
whether in the shape of Bibles and hymn-books, or in the more 
tangible form of gold watches and feather beds. The time has gone 
by for such remedies, and the conditions exacted are too hard. The 
modern servant cannot make up her mind to stay long enough in a 
place to earn the prize; she would rather have a merry life with 
plenty of change, and leave gold watches to chance. As for Bibles 
and religious rewards generally, it may as well be frankly acknow- 
ledged that these are but so many inducements to humbug. The 
average servant cares less than nothing for them, and only acquiesces 
in their acceptance as a means to obtain a better hold over her 
mistress. I am aware that there exists a small class of women in 
service to whom religion is a matter of real concern, but their number 
is too small to exercise any appreciable influence. The majority are 
absolutely indifferent to religious considerations, regarding them 
simply as the livery of their place, and putting them on and off, as 
the latter vary. They have, it is true, a religion of their own, con- 
sisting of one cardinal article—that no work is to be done on Sunday. 
I recently read a letter written by a servant, in which she recounted 
her refusal to do some specified’ Sunday work. Her mistress pro- 
ceeded to do the work herself, “and then,” continued the horrified 
writer, “went to church!” Evidently, to the servant's mind deeper 
depths of hypocrisy could hardly be conceived. 

Neither will concessions in the matter of hours meet the difficulty, 
or greater freedom with regard to society, evenings out, and the 
admission of “followers.” As things stand, it is to be feared that 
the effect of such concessions is, if anything, positively harmful. 
This is not because they are unreasonable in themselves, for the life 
of servants under modern conditions is somewhat artificial, and they 
naturally crave greater variety and more intercourse with their kind 
than can be obtained in a strictly managed household. The grant- 
ing of greater freedom is ineffectual because it is only a palliative 
measure; it does not represent what servants really want, and there- 
fore is used by them as a means of extorting more and more from 
their employers. I do not mean by this to make a railing accusa- 
tion against servants. It is common to all bodies of persons who 
are carrying on an agitation to use every fresh vantage-ground they 
obtain for the more energetic prosecution of their aims, and servants 
are not likely to form an exception to the rule. Those, therefore, 
who hope to throw this or any other sop to the domestic Cerberus 
will, if I am not mistaken, be grievously disappointed with the 
result. As a matter of detail, it may readily be admitted that freer 
access to friends and relations might often be granted with advan- 
tage, but in the neighbourhood of large towns the prevailing 
custom of evenings and Sundays out is often fraught, to young 
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servants especially, with disastrous results. As long as present 
social arrangements are maintained this will remain a matter of no 
small difficulty. 

What is it then that servants desire? What is at the bottom 
of the widespread, nay, universal, agitation which is disturbing society 
quite as deeply as dock strikes ever disturbed commerce, and which 
seems indeed to be the beginning of one of the most important social 
revolutions which have taken place since the Middle Ages? The 
answer may be roughly given in a few words. Servants rebel, not 
against the details of domestic service, but against domestic service 
itself. They object to it in toto. Why then, it may be asked, do 
they enter it, since conscription is not in force ? The answer is that 
there are only a limited number of occupations in which an untrained 
girl can engage, and that practically therefore domestic service is to 
some an inevitable choice. Moreover, in service, a girl can begin 
earning wages at once, learning her business as she goes along. She 
has, perhaps, somewhat vague ideas beforehand about a profes- 
sion which looks attractive from without, and seems to promise fair 
remuneration with a good deal of comfort. Once in the ranks, how- 
ever, the recruit seldom fails to conform to the spirit of the great 
unorganised army, for the seeds of rebellion are in her as in the 
rest. The spirit of the age is against the rendering of indefinite 
service; all workers nowadays insist upon distinct limits of hours 
and work. Now, it is of the essence of domestic service, as hitherto 
understood, to be indefinite in both respects. As to the latter, how- 
ever, servants have already to some extent gained their point. If 
they succeed in rising to the better and larger class of household, 
they are as definite as the most confirmed trades unionist as to the 
particular kind of work they will do, and no observation (as the dis- 
tracted mistress well knows) falls more frequently from their lips when 
requested to perform some trivial household operation than “ that is 
not my work.” What unionism has hardly yet accomplished for 
men, and not at all for women, these young persons have secured 
for themselves single-handed. 

Such a result could not be obtained were there not something in 
general social conditions to warrant it. The fact is that domestic 
service, as it has existed hitherto, is a survival from a social state of 
things which has passed away, and, being now an anomaly, it is dis- 
appearing with as much rapidity as may be. It was all very well 
when the maid or the man shared the life of the household ; when 
Pepys chose a page boy because he could sing a part and join in the 
family glees, or when, in country houses, maids and farm servants 
formed a little society, whose accepted leader was the head of. the 
house ; when such a scene as that which Goldsmith depicts between 
Mr. Hardcastle and his servants was a faithful portraiture of the 
manners of the time. Servants then naturally stayed on until they 
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married ; and if they did not achieve matrimony, the ties that bound 
them to their adopted family had generally grown too strong to 
be broken. In either case, therefore, they remained. But now 
when ‘‘ life below stairs” is totally distinct from life above, and the 
strong class feeling which I have described has had time to develop, 
the existence of dwellers within the household who are yet not of 
the family is felt—on one side at any rate, and that the side which 
is most concerned—to be intolerable. The institution in its present 
form is doomed, and it must go. 
If what I have so far maintained is correct, the outlook may 
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justly be regarded as serious. We are reaping the result of a one- 
sided and unequal social development, and the penalty is likely to be 
heavy. Evolution knows no mercy ; if we do not perceive its course 
in time to fall in with it, we shall be swept aside like withered 
leaves. I take it for granted that the efforts of servants will be 
directed in the future, as they have been in the past, towards obtain- 
ing more definite limits to their hours of work, and in this they are 
almost certain to succeed. How will the change affect their 
employers ? 

I am not going to launch into prophecies of what will be the 
domestic organisation of the future, a consummation which it is 
impossible at present to foresee; but, without necessarily com- 
mitting oneself to details, it is easy to gain an idea of the general 
drift of affairs. It is difficult to see how a very much greater limi- 
tation of hours or sub-division of work can be attained without 
considerable change in one or other of the elements in our domestic 
system—the private house or the private staff of servants. Consi- 
derations of expense alone would suffice to make some form of 
co-operation necessary; either servants or households must be in 
common. Service may be provided in the future for limited por- 
tions of the day by a central institution, the servants going in WW 
succession from one house to another, or households may combine to Vy 
secure the services of a given staff of servants, each individual being i 
engaged todo a specified amount of work. The first plan is already 4] 
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in practice for laundry work, charing, carpet-beating, window-clean- 
ing, and many other household operations, and it is proposed, I 
believe, to add doorstep scrubbing to the list. An example of the 
second plan may be found in some of the recently established resi- 
dential chambers for ladies in London, where service beyond a 
certain stipulated amount can always be hired at so much an hour. 
The plan is‘ said to work well. A third possibility is the total 
disappearance of the class of domestic servants, each family doing 
its own household work. This, however, is not in line with the ten- 
dency of the age, which is strongly towards specialisation ; but it 
may appear in a slightly altered form by a large number of the 
educated classes devoting themselves to domestic work as a profes- 
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sion. Girls who cannot teach or write novels may cook, mend 
clothes, and look after children in a highly satisfactory manner; and 
when the conditions of domestic service are changed, as they cer- 
tainly will be, there is no reason why educated women should not 
join its ranks. This, however, may be properly considered as an 
after result of changes now impending, and may be dismissed for the 
present. 

I do not think that the new development need be regarded on 
the whole with apprehension. Most housekeepers, I imagine, 
would | aot repine if carrying on household washing at home were 
made pena! to-morrow, and many married women of limited 
means whose lives are at present a burden to them by reason of 
the difficulties of their position would gladly seize the opportunity 
of attaining by means of co-operation a reasonable amount of 
comfort without such gigantic expenditure of health and spirits in 
the effort as is now unavoidable. There are of course obvious 
difficulties in any of the arrangements suggested above, and I do not 
put them forward as samples of the ideal, but simply as vague out- 
lines of the shape which I conceive social evolution is likely to take. 
I feel sure that we cannot escape some such change in the near 
fature, and the wisest course is to recognise and prepare for it. Here 
is a social problem lying within the special province of women. If 
they do not take it up it will never be dealt with at all, since 
it is quite beyond the powers of the other sex, as they thankfully 
acknowledge. If the question is not to go by default we must be 
up and doing, and the sooner we set about it the better. 

We have no hostility, I take it, towards the emancipation of 
servants from the thraldom in which they have hitherto been held, 
and to their advancement to the higher ranks of more specialised 
labour ; but we wish the change, if possible, to be wrought without 
injury to the class who constitute their employers, Employers of 
labour in mills and factories fought the trades union movement until 
it became too powerful for them to resist, with the result of causing 
a bitterness which has not yet died out. Let us be wiser, and 
without wasting time in dealing out praise or blame to one side or 
the other, occupy ourselves with giving a wise direction to a move- 
ment which we frankly recognise as inevitable. 

Perhaps the most serious feature in the present situation is the 
fact that increased demands on the part of servants are accompanied 
by greatly diminished skill. All housekeepers will confirm this 
statement. The old fashioned servant, with half a dozen dcmestic 
accomplishments at her finger ends, is no more, or only survives as 
an isolated specimen here and there, to make us sigh for old times. 
To a certain extent the change is in the direction of progress, since 
the servant of the future will certainly find it more useful to do one 
thing well than to do a multitude of different things passably. But 
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the average servant of to-day (I am not here speaking of the highest 
class, who are often very skilful in a single department) is not by 
any means able to do one thing well, and as a rule scorns the 
idea that perfection is necessary or even desirable. Generally, 
too, it will be found that those who excel in one direction have more 
or less all round capacity, since, owing to the absence of mechanical 
exactness which is characteristic of household work, the possession 
of considerable skill in one branch of the work almost implies 
some training in the other departments. It is clearly desirable 
to foster in every possible way the maintenance of a high standard 
of skill, lest when the domestic revolt is more completely established 
we find ourselves left to the tender mercies of an army of untrained 
tyrants, whose demands are in inverse ratio to their services. The 
contempt with which the second-class English servant regards her 
work, and the scorn which fills her soul when any improved method 
is suggested, form one of the most discouraging elements in the 
problem. It is one outcome of the intense social conservatism cf 
the working classes, and their rooted dislike to the adoption of 
anything that savours of novelty. I speak from considerable 
experience when I say that English servants are far behind those of 
most continental nations in domestic skill, with the sole exception 
of waiting at table, in which they are unequalled. In Germany, 
where the domestic education of both mistress and maid is probably 
more complete than in any other country, a girl intending to enter 
service, besides receiving a fairly good training at home, generally 
takes special courses of lessons in different domestic arts before 
taking a place. She may intend to enter service as a cook, but 
she thinks it worth while, nevertheless, to take lessons in dressmaking, 
ironing, and starching, and, perhaps, millinery as well. It is not 
uncommon for a young man who finds that his intended bride is 
deficient in housekeeping accomplishments to pay for her further 
education before marriage. Imagine an English workman, however 
high in the ranks, paying for a course of lessons for his sweetheart 
at a cooking school ! 

If the popular prejudice among English working women against 
systematic teaching in household matters is ever to be uprooted, and 
respect for work is to take the place of contempt, the task must be 
taken in hand at an early stage. This can be done in one place, and 
one only—the elementary school. If the labour of servants is to 
become specialised, the labourers must be skilled, and the elements 
of their craft’ must be taught in their earliest years. By the age 
of fifteen a girl’s mind is deeply imbued with the prejudices of her 
class, and instruction falls thenceforward upon barren soil; the work 
therefore must be done during the plastic age, the age of school 
attendance. True, this period in England is miserably short ; but 
before many years have elapsed it will probably be lengthened, and 
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even as it is, it is priceless as an opportunity. I am aware that there 
are difficulties in the introduction of domestic training into elementary 
schools, but they are not insurmountable; and the advantages to be 
derived are sufficient to warrant the very greatest exertions and 
sacrifices for their attainment. I am certain that without such 
preliminary training the more advanced teaching provided by tech- 
nical schools or domestic economy classes will be almost entirely 
unproductive of good. It is becoming generally recognised that if 
technical instraction for boys is to be successful it must be begun in 
the elementary schools; and the same principle holds good with 
regard to the special training required by girls. We here approach, 
but cannot discuss, the larger question of the desirability of giving 
girls such a training at school as shall render them better and more 
capable wives for working men—a consideration which fortunately 
points strongly in the same direction. 

The experiment advocated has already been tried here and there 
on a small scale, and there is nothing to render its adoption on 
a much larger scale difficult or impossible. I have seen a dozen 
little girls in an elementary school completely absorbed in a practical 
cooking lesson, chopping onions, mixing flour, and cleaning dishes, as 
if their very lives depended on it. They were in the habit, I was 
told, of repeating the dishes at home, applying to the teacher for 
advice in their difficulties. If similar influences were continued 
during school life, it would be simply impossible for the children as 
they grew up to regard domestic work with the indifference, at once 
prejudiced and ignorant, which is common at present. The dead wall 
of dull resistance to everything that savours of change or improvement 
can be broken down in this way, and in this way only. Upon the basis 
of school teaching may be raised such after structures as technical or 
domestic colleges for women, but without it they will prove, I think, 
to be built upon sand. If women of the middle classes were wise, 
they would clamour for the domestic training of every girl in the 
elementary schools, and they would see to it, further, that a due 
share of the money now at the disposal of town and county councils 
for technical education is applied to the provision of both elementary 
and advanced training in the domestic arts. We profess, as a nation, 
to be desperately anxious just now to encourage manual skill and 
respect for manual labour among boys, and we spend large sums of 
money in constructing laboratories and workshops for their benefit. 
Let us in common fairness do the same for girls. 

A. Amy BULLEY, 
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Mr. Lockyer’s volume on The Meteoritic Hypothesis’ is one of the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of celestial physics 
that has appeared for some time, and one that will find a permanent 
and prominent place in our scientific literature. Its high value is 
equally apparent whether we look to the numerous facts which it 
brings into systematic order, to the keen penetration displayed in 
their analysis, or to the sagacity with which they are co-ordinated 
and interpreted. What may be termed the first-fruits of the 
meteoritic hypothesis were given to the world in the author’s previous 
work on the The Chemistry of ‘the Sun, where much evidence was 
adduced to show the possibility that many solar phenomena were 
due to the fall of meteoritic masses upon the sun’s surface. The 
present issue carries the application of the hypothesis much further 
afield, and utilises it in the explanation of the phenomena presented 
by some well-known but hitherto imperfectly understood cosmical 
systems. The story Mr. Lockyer has to tell of these systems is a 
marvellous one, and, to those who have not followed the course of 
recent astronomical investigations, will be both novel and startling. 
Yet a perusal of the large body of detailed observations here col- 
lected and recorded will convince the reader that there is something 
more than mere speculation in the views which he advocates. They 
may not yet be entitled to take rank as scientifically demonstrated 
truths, but they are sufficiently well-founded to warrant their accept- 
ance as at least provisionally true, and to be utilised in the quest 
for such further knowledge as will be decisive. To all but experts 
the plethora of facts and details which the volume contains will to 
some extent obscure the great issues which are raised, but the plan 
of the volume is easily grasped, and the subject-matter is so well 
arranged, and so judiciously divided and subdivided, that this dis- 
advantage is happily and largely mitigated. In what follows we 
shall restrict ourselves as much as possible to the broad outlines of 
the argument, turning only to the consideration of details where 


1 The Meteoritic Hypothesis. A Statement of the Results of a Spectroscopic Inquiry 
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they seem necessary for a full and clear comprehension of the 
generalisations put forward. 

The first point which to our thinking needs to be made clear to 
those who wish to estimate aright the strength of the author’s position, 
is the enormous number of meteorites which exist within the limits 
of that portion of the universe which is at present accessible to 
scientific investigation. Not many years ago it was the prevailing 
belief that interplanetary space was a sort of empty void in which 
the universal ether reigned supreme and undisturbed by the presence 
and movements of material bodies. But this conception of le vide 
planetaire, as it is termed by French astronomers, can no longer be 
held as in strict accordance with facts. On the contrary it would 
appear, on indisputable evidence, to be occupied by meteoritic masses 
of various kinds and all possible sizes, some of which are usually re- 
garded as sporadic, while others move in swarms or streams, and in 
definite and often determinate paths. Methods of calculation which 
are in the main reliable have been devised by which the number of 
these may be estimated, and these lead to the conclusion that “ not 
less than 20,000,000 luminous meteors fall upon our planet daily, 
each of which in a dark clear night would present us with the well- 
known phenomena of a shooting star.” Even this, however, gives 
but a faint idea of the myriads of these bodies which enter our 
atmosphere, for many that are invisible to the naked eye are often 
seen in telescopes, and if these are included the above number must 
be increased at least twentyfold. Moreover, it has been calculated 
by Prof. H. A. Newton, that if only the meteorites visible to the 
naked eye as sporadic meteors or falling stars be considered—making 
a reasonable assumption as to their velocity—their distribution will 
be such that each is no further from its neighbours than a distance 
of 250 miles. 

With interplanetary space occupied in this way, we cease to wonder 
that meteorites should make their existence manifest in so many 
directions, and are somewhat prepared for still more remarkable 
revelations. Before entering upon these, however, it will be well 
to pause for a brief space to interpolate a few words on the method 
followed by the author. As a preliminary, he summarises the leading 
phenomena presented by meteorites and the facts which are known 
respecting their physical characteristics and chemical composition. 
In doing so, full credit is given to the many observers and investi- 
gators who have contributed to existing knowledge, the exposition 
following pretty closely the chronological order of the several dis- 
coveries. The spectroscopy of meteorites is treated in a similar way, 
but here the author is on his own ground and can rely largely upon 
his own experiments and observations. From what is recorded, it 
would seem that laboratory experiments have been made on the metals 
and gases contained in meteorites, and that some actual meteorites, 
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obtained from various sources, have been subjected to spectroscopic 
analysis at various temperatures. By this means a knowledge of the 
spectra which are characteristic of the various kinds of meteorites 
under different conditions, has been acquired ; and armed with this it 
has been possible to sweep through the regions of space, and to test 
for the presence of meteorites wherever the spectroscope could be 
applied. Such being the basis of the method employed, we may - 
return to the results which have already been achieved. 

Mr. Lockyer first deals with luminous meteors and falling stars, 
and gives the spectroscopic and other evidence which suggests that 
their origin is identical with that of meteorites. To use his own 
words, ‘‘ The spectral appearances observed with meteors, fire-balls, 
and shooting-stars, which explode and produce luminous effects, are 
entirely in harmony with those observations on the spectra of 
meteorites to which I have referred.” In like manner the phenomena 
of the aurora are shown to be caused by the dust of meteors and 
falling-stars, and are probably therefore of meteoritic origin. The 
historical development and demonstration of this conception are 
traced in all their details from the first suggestion by Olmsted in 
1833, down to the most recent observations both spectroscopic and 
other. A study of the facts enumerated incline us to the opinion 
that the author is not far from the truth in maintaining that they 
afford “ strong evidence of an intimate relation between the spectrum 
of the aurora and the spectra of meteorites and lead to the conclusion 
that the upper reaches of the atmosphere contain particles of mag- 
nesium, manganese, iron, and carbon,” the natural origin of which 
is the dust of the bodies which are continually entering those regions. 

Interesting and important as these conclusions are, however, they 
are outshone by the boldness of the author’s next effort, in which 
the appearances we call comets are proved to be caused by meteor 
swarms. To this pregnant generalisation, which is justly described 
as one of the greatest physical triumphs of the century, quite a 
series of chapters are devoted, in which the evidence obtained along 
different lines of inquiry is combined in a way which must bring 
conviction to the mind of every reader. Competent critics, indeed, 
will allow that a great step towards this crowning achievement was 
taken when it was established that meteors travel round the sun 
and that several well-known swarms—those of August and 
November, for example—do so in orbits whose form, dimensions, 
and position have been more or less accurately determined. For 
these results we are chiefly indebted to the researches of H. A. 
Newton, Adams, and Schiaparelli, whose names will for ever be 
honourably associated with the meteoritic hypothesis. When, how- 
ever, Schiaparelli demonstrated that the orbits of certain meteor 
streams or swarms were actually identical with the elements of 
known comets, the final step was taken, and the application of the 
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hypothesis to the phenomena of comets was conclusively established. 
The first case to be dealt with was that of the August meteors, the 
elements of whose orbit Schiaparelli computed on the supposition 
that they move along a cometary or planetary orbit. The elements 
thus obtained he found to be nearly identical with those of the 
comet 1862, III. (discovered by Tuttle), uccording to the latest 
determinations by Oppolzer, and thus arrived at the unexpected 
conclusion, as Prof. H. A. Newton expresses it, that “the comet 
of 1862 is nothing else than one of the August meteoroids, and 
probably the largest of them.” Then followed the identification of 
the comet 1866, I., with the November group, in which several 
investigators had a share, and subsequently similar identifications 
were successively accomplished in numerous other cases. That this 
view of the nature of comets is the correct one is confirmed not 
only by their spectroscopic characters, but also by the readiness with 
which it meets all the requirements of the case and the explanation 
it affords of the phenomena they present. How complete the expla- 
nation is our author shows in detail in some of the most fascinating 
chapters of the volume. But he does more than this. In the light 
of the facts he has accumulated he grapples with the problem of 
the origin of comets, and after a masterly discussion of this branch 
of the subject concludes with Schiaparelli that not only are comets 
identical with meteor swarms, but that they have at least a possible 
origin in nebulz which have been attracted into the system. 

The nature and origin of comets having been thus dealt with the 
author passes on to a consideration of nebule and stars, and in 
doing so gives us what is perhaps the most original part of the 
volume—i,¢., the part which most depends upon the researches 
which he himself has carried out. In his endeavours to determine 
the origin of cometary bodies, Schiaparelli had been led to extend 
the range of his intellectual vision beyond his immediate object, and 
had caught a glimpse of the idea that many of the stars are meteor 
swarms, due, like the nebule to “ the local concentration of celes- 
tial matter.” Since then, spectroscopic observations have been 
greatly multiplied and extended, and have not only justified the con- 
clusions he arrived at, but have suggested legitimate and natural 
extensions of his ideas. As regards nebule, everybody knows how 
Sir Wm. Herschel immortalised himself by his magnificent work on 
these bodies, and the insight he gave into their form and composi- 
tion so far as these could be discovered by telescopic observation. 
Since his day other observers, working by the same methods, have 
added much to our knowledge, but the honour of affording reliable 
data on which rational views of their real nature might be based and 
tested belongs to the spectroscope. The first application of this 
instrument to the investigation of nebulae was made by Huggins ‘in 
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1864, and since then many able spectroscopists have devoted them- 
selves to the subject. ‘The outcome of all these investigations, as 
set forth in this volume, is most remarkable, not only for the im- 
mense mass of new information they have yielded, but also for the 
astonishing generalisations to which they have led. For if we are 
to believe the teachings of the spectroscope as here interpreted by 
Mr. Lockyer, then we must conclude with him that “ nebule are 
really swarms of meteorites or meteoritic dust in the celestial spaces,” 
and that though “the meteorites are sparse, the collisions among 
them bring about a rise of temperature sufficient to render luminous 
some of their chief constituents.” In other words, according to our 
author, the meteoritic hypothesis is as applicable to the case of 
nebule as it is to that of comets and to that of luminous meteors 
and falling stars. Whether astronomers and spectroscopists will be 
ready to accept these remarkable views we will not presume to say, 
but they appear to be based on rigidly accurate observations and on 
reasoning which does no violence to the scientific method. As 
regards certain stars, the views put forward are equally astonishing, 
but as in the case of nebule, they are based upon spectroscopic 
observations whose reliability can scarcely be gainsaid. These 
observations have revealed the fact that the stars known to astrono- 
mers as “‘ bright-line stars ” and “stars with mixed flutings ” have 
spectra which closely resemble the spectra of comets. Hence it is 
inferred that their physical constitution is the same, and that these 
stars are not masses of vapour like the sun, but clouds of incandes- 
cent stones, or, in other words, swarms of meteorites. The discus- 
sion of the data which lead up to these inferences brings to light 
another point which is contrary to current opinions, and that is that 
‘“‘there are classes of cosmical bodies which are increasing their 
temperature by condensation.” The older view was based on the 
supposition that all celestial bodies were reducing their temperature, 
and on this supposition the existing classifications were drawn up. 
Hence the acceptance of Mr. Lockyer’s conclusions will necessitate 
a new classification of these bodies, and such he has given us in the 
later chapters of this section of his work. That his scheme will 
undergo some modifications of form as time passes and knowledge 
increases may be confidently expected, but the principle of classify- 
ing celestial bodies along one line of evolution which he has adopted 
is one that is not likely to be readily abandoned. . 

The last sections of the work are devoted to the “ Origin of Binary 
and Multiple Systems” and “ The Variability in Light and Colour of 
Cosmical Bodies.” They are dealt with on lines which are in harmony 
with the principles and conclusions arrived at in the earlier parts 
of the work, and an explanation of the phenomena involved is sought 
for in terms of the meteoritic hypothesis. 
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Mr. Syme’s volume, On the Modification of Organisms,’ seems to us 
to have appeared nearly a quarter of a century too late. In the 
early days of Darwinism, when even competent critics hesitated 
before formulating a final judgment on the theory of natural selec- 
tion, there were many incompetent ones who had already decided 
for or against, and amongst the latter such a volume as this would 
have been a useful handbook of objections. But in these days a 
different attitude is met with. On the one hand, biologists in 
particular and the educated classes in general have accepted Dar- 
winism as a key to many of the complex problems presented by 
organic nature, while the uneducated have ceased to find either 
profit or pleasure in opposing it. But even were it otherwise we 
hardly think this volume would be found to have much influence 
with independent thinkers. A first perusal might leave the impres- 
sion that the theory of natural selection had been hard hit, but 
reflection or a second reading would considerably modify this view. 
An examination of the arguments used by the author against Darwin 
shows that they contain little that has not been advanced before, 
either in form or substance, and certainly do not weaken the main 
or fundamental doctrines of his theory. Moreover, they are in many 
cases taken from Darwin’s own statements, thus illustrating a fact 
which has often been referred to that Darwin knew more of the 
arguments against himself than the cleverest of his critics. The 
author indulges in a number of criticisms of the language, style, 
and logic employed in Zhe Origin of Species, but we cannot say he 
is more effective on these points than in dealing with matters of 
fact. Book students of biology may find a difficulty in reading the 
Origin, but practical biologists have long recognised it as a erence 
of what: such a work ought to be. 

The volume of memoirs of ophthalmometry, by Dr. Javal,* fur- 
nishes abundant evidence that the ophthalmometer presented to the 
Congress in London, ten years ago, has been found a practical instru- 
ment. Here are essays written by busy practitioners of medicine in 
many countries, showing that the instrument has been of service in 
their daily work, and has enabled them to add much to the know- 
ledge of the physiology and pathology of the eye. 

It is now an established fact that astigmatism, existing more or 
less in every eye, is almost wholly due to faulty curvature of the 
cornea, the clear, transparent membrane forming the front of the 
eyeball. The ideal eye has been supposed to have a cornea of 
spherical form, or one like the pointed end of an egg, presenting the 
same curvature in all its meridians; but in nature a cornea having 
such a form is seldom or never found. It is generally shaped. some- 


' On the Modification of Organisms. By David Syme. London: Kegan Paul, 


Trench & Co. 
2 Memoires d’ Ophthalmométrie. By E. Javal. Paris: G: Masson. 1891. 
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what like the bow] of a spoon, being more strongly curved from above 
downward than from side to side. Now, as the bowl of a spoon dis- 
torts all images reflected by it, so does the astigmatic’ cornea, and 
many instruments have been devised to determine the error of corneal 
curvature through observation of the images reflected by its surface. 
The ophthalmometer of Dr. Javal is a microscope of low magnifying 
power, which contains a Wollaston prism so placed that all objects 
seen through it are doubled. The prism can be made to revolve 
about the axis of the microscope, in company with a cross-piece or 
arc, supporting two movable test-objects. If now we desire to 
ascertain whether the cornea is more curved from above downwards 
than from side to side, we look through the instrument at the centre 
of the cornea, and having placed the arc in the horizontal position, 
we move one of the two test-objects until its doubled image appears 
to come into exact contact with the true image of the other test- 
object. We then turn the arc to a vertical position, and if the ver- 
tical meridian of the cornea has a greater curvature than the hori- 
zontal, the images of the test-objects will no longer be in simple 
contact, but will overlap each other, and the amount of overlapping 
is proportional to the difference of curvature, that is, to the degree of 
astigmatism. : 

The volume of memoirs contains an original paper by Dr. Tscher- 
ning, on the mathematical principles upon which ophthalmometry is 
based. It begins with a lesson by Dr. Gavarret, remarkable for the 
elegance of its form and for its masterly simplicity. The second 
chapter is a description of the latest model of the ophthalmometer, 
by Dr. Sulzer. The third contains practical hints to beginners, by 
Dr. Motais. Then follow forty-one monographs in French, English, 
German, and Italian. Here we find contributions by Swan-Burnett, 
Roose, and Noyes, of the United States; Haab and Pfluger, of Swit- 
zerland ; Reymond, Angelucci, and Scimeni, of Italy ; Schiétz, Nor- 
denson, and Tscherning, of the Scandinavian peninsula; and Martin, 
Chibret, and Bull, in France. The introduction to this international 
treatise is one of its most important parts. With the hand of a 
master, Dr. Javal has shown that much good work has been done, 
and has convinced us that the traths already discovered are of little 
importance in comparison with those waiting to be found by the per- 
severing student. The laboratory of ophthalmology of the Sorbonne, 
from which this volume may be said to have proceeded, has surely 
shown itself to have a raison d’étre. 


' Rays of light which are refracted by a spoon-shaped cornea do not come to a 
perfect focus at any point, hence we call such a cornea astigmatic (a, privative; 
oTvypya, a point). 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In Problémes de Sentiment Count Eméric has introduced and dis- 
cussed some ethical questions, or, as M. Dumas calls them, cases of 
conscience, in an entertaining and forcible manner. The method is 
to give a ‘‘ problem ” in the form of a short and well-written story, 
and then to follow it by a discussion with real or fictitious corre- 
spondents. The questions raised are far from new, but the method 
adopted gives them point, and invests them with a real interest. We 
may take, for example, the incident entitled, ‘‘ Scrupule de Médecin,” 
in which we are brought face to face with the question whether a 
doctor ought under any circumstances to yield to the solicitations of a 
patient to help him prematurely out of an existence which is hopeless 
and unbearable. A young Russian officer is seriously wounded at 
the siege of Plevna. He not only suffers intolerably, but he is fright- 
fully disfigured, and after some days, realising his dreadful condition, 
implores his doctor to increase the injections of morphine, and so put 
an end to his misery. The doctor refuses, but after a time the 
wounded man’s betrothed arrives on the scene, prepared to act as 
nurse. Upon understanding the state of things she reproaches the 
doctor for not yielding to her lover’s request, and during the night, 
left alone with the sufferer, she increases the injections, and the man 
sleeps to wake no more. When reproached with her crime, she 
replies, “‘Ah, monsieur! II] souffrait tant! sa mort est une 
délivrance. Maintenant il ne sen¢t plus rien... . et puis je 
Yaimais trop pour le voir si laid! ” The problem suggested is discussed 
from various points of view, the general conclusion being that for a 
doctor to accelerate death would be assassination, or at least, when 
yielding to the entreaties of a sufferer, he would become accessory to 
suicide. There is not much room for difference of opinion on such 
a question, as no one can determine what may be the restorative 
powers of nature and time, and the mind of a patient under ex- 
treme suffering can hardly be perfectly capable of reasoning justly ; 
and a doctor who against his own judgment acted according to the 
morbid inclination of a patient, would be guilty of serious departure 
from the ethical standard of his profession. The problems raised 
by other stories—such as the Honour of a Banker, the Secret of a 
Priest, the Word of a Lover—are such as can be readily surmised from 
the titles. The second part of the book deals with problems of sen- 
sation, the predominating sensation being love. The stories are smart 
and the discussions lively, while the illustrations of M. de Tiret- 


1 Problémes de Sentiment, avec une lettre de Alexandre Dumas Fils. LIllustrés de 
106 Dessins de Tiret-Bognet. Paris: Marpon & Flammarion, 
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Bognet impart an air of cheerfulness unusual in a book which makes 
some pretension to philosophy. 

In the new introduction to the second edition of The Two Kinds 
of Trith‘ the author endeavours to make good some of the defects 
arising from the want of method in the presentation of his argument. 
Though this introduction will no doubt be of assistance to readers 
in enabling them more easily to seize the purpose of the author, it 
does not attempt to answer any of the objections which have been 
made to his theory. It still remains an assumption that there are 
two kinds of truth. Indeed the author, by some emendations on 
his title-page and by some sentences in his new introduction, 
appears to admit that at least his language was loose, and con- 
sequently misleading. As he now puts it, truth is one, but it has 
two spheres—the physical and the mental—which for all practical 
purposes is sufficiently correct. But it is a mere matter of speculation 
to say that physical truth is neither eternal nor immortal, which 
is a denial of the eternity of matter and its laws, and that only 
mental truths belong to eternity and are immortal. It is as 
reasonable to assume the universality of the laws of matter and 
force as the universality of the laws of mind, quite apart from any 
theory of the dependence of mind upon matter. For the rest, the 
new introduction only recapitulates the contents of the book, and in 
the condensed form in which some of the arguments are presented 
their untenableness is only more apparent. 

In the Worldly Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield, Dr. Hill has com- 
piled a very readable. book. He has given us the cream of the 
Letters, both to the son and godson, as well as the Characters or 
personal sketches. The arrangement is convenient, being alpha- 
betical, thus dispensing with the need of an index to subjects, so 
that Chesterfield’s sentiments on a wide variety of important topics 
may readily be discovered. Very little that is fresh can be said of 
the immorality of their morality, the commendation of virtue for 
its practical utility, and the concessions to vice when its indulgence 
is not likely to interfere with worldly success. The introduction 
gives a very acute criticism of Chesterfield’s character and aims, 
and is marked by sound judgment ; at the same time it entertains 
the reader by its bright and interesting style. The paper and print 
are excellent, and the general get-up of the book attractive. 

Studies in Pessimism’ is another of the series of translations from 
Schopenhauer which Mr. Saunders has offered to English readers. 
These slight essays can hardly do justice to the great philosopher or 


1 The Two Kinds of Truth ; or, the Two Spheres of Truth, a Test of other Theories, &c. 
By T. E. 8. T. Second Edition.. London: Fisher Unwin, 1890. 

2 Lord Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom ; Selections from his Letters and Characters, 
Arranged and edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L, Oxford: The Clarendon Press,’ 
1891. 

3 Studies in Pessimism. By Alfred Schopenhauer. Selected and translated by 
T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. London: Swan Somnenschein & Co. 1891. ; 
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enhance his reputation. The papers are of unequal merit, and some 
of them it is impossible to take seriously. Notably, the one on 
women, where, curiously enough, opinions very similar if not exactly 
coinciding with Lord Chesterfield’s are expressed, which provokes us 
to say what we have often thought, that he who is now called a 
pessimist was formerly called a cynic. Their general unflattering 
summary of the character of women, and their advice as to the 
proper way of treating them, brings these two philosophers into 
curious accord. The essay on Noise throws some light upon the 
nervous irritability of the great pessimist. 

Puritanism in Power,‘ by Mr. Clement Wise, is a curious and 
puzzling book. We have tried hard to get some consistent idea of 
the author’s intentions, but a careful perusal of the book has left us 
in a fog. It isin part theological, partly ecclesiastical, and in part 
it deals with political and social economy. No doubt the author had 
in his own mind some conception which links these three subjects, 
but we have not succeeded in discovering it. The three books 
dealing with these topics are thus paradoxically headed: Book I. 
Universalism, by a Calvinist. Book II. A National Church, by a 
Dissenter. Book III. Communism, by a Conservative. In Book I. 
the reconciliation of Universalism with Calvinism is effected by the 
doctrine that election, to which the author holds, is only relative, 
and that the salvation of the few will not forbid, but only precede— 
the salvation of the many. Both election and universalism are 
thus defended upon Scripture grounds, as they may well be, for 
no doubt they can both be found in the Bible. We are indebted 
to Mr. Wise for one happy thought, and that is, that considering 
what the present life is like, the question to be considered in refer- 
ence to the destiny of the majority of men, is not that of eternal 
punishment, but eternal compensation. 

In the second book we have Mr. Wise’s theory of a National 
Church; he would have, and apparently expects to have, a church 
which shall be truly the church of the nation; but it would: be 
non-sacerdotal and comparatively undogmatic ; it should be ritualistic, 
as imposing ritual appeals to a natural sentiment, but non-sacra- 
mental. In this part of his work especially he lashes with no 
sparing hand the faults and foibles of Nonconformists, and judges 
that voluntaryism is a failure.. It can only succeed amongst the 
wealthy middle class, and thus excludes the poor from the free 
churches. A national Church alone can minister to those who have 
nothing to give. 

The social section of the book is no less a medley than the other 
sections. It contains the usual: denunciations of our modern 
economical theories common to Socialism, and advocates Communism 


1 Puritanism in Power. An Argument in three Books. By Clement Wise. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trii bner & Co. 1890. 
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and industrial organisation; but instead of anticipating that these 
will be brought about, as the American Nationalists anticipate, by 
social evolution, he looks for supernatural interference in the form 
of a Second Advent and a Messianic Rule; at least that is what we 
gather from his line of argument. In one chapter he very per- 
tinently shows that no great social changes have ever yet been 
effected without force or the display of force, and he predicts a 
class conflict in the near future in which, however, his ‘‘ Puritans ” 
are to take no part, bat for which they will help to prepare the 
way, and from which they with the rest of the population will derive 
untold benefits. , 

The Puritans are to prepare the way by the formation of a 
celibate order of preachers, to be called the Companionship of Christ’s 
Ambassadors, and a still larger order of Companions of the Kingdom. 
These companions will be principally drawn from the ranks of 
Sunday-school teachers, and would endeavour to obtain seats in 
every public body, from the vestry to the Houseof Commons. They 
would thus form a sort of social Salvation Army. All we can say 
for Mr. Wise is, that while many of his criticisms are as just as they 
are trenchant, his anticipated scheme of reform is hopelessly Utopian, 
and that whatever way out of our present social confusion is to be 
found, it will devolve upon man in the future as in the past to work 
out his own political and social and economical salvation by slow and 
patient methods, and not to rely upon the interference of any deus 
ex machind. The sarcasm in the book is rather overdone, and some 
rather trifling “ interludes” detract from the serious purpose of the 
work as a whole. 

Dr. Rankin’s purpose in Zhe Creed in Scotland ’ is a practical one, 
and that is to recommend the restoration of the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in churches where it has been displaced by the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Shorter Catechism. In attending church 
services outside Scotland, he was favourably impressed with the 
periodical recitation of the Creed, and was led to introduce the use 
of it in his own church at Muthill. From this practice sprang the 
necessity of expounding the articles of the Creed and some study 
of its history, and out of these expositions and studies the present 
work grew. In addition to his own expositions each article is 
accompanied by extracts from Hamilton and Calvin, we presume with 
the view of convincing the Scottish people that there is nothing 
heretical in the Creed. Dr. Rankin seems to hope that the restora- 
tion of the Creed in Presbyterian worship would tend to undo some 
of the mischief arising from the displacement of it by the Confession 
of Faith, which has been the cause of divisions and sectarianism. 

1 The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed ; with Extracts from 
Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism of 1552, John Calvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a 


Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. By John Rankin, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1890. 
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The book is an interesting repertory of information and illustration 
on the subject in hand, though it does rot pretend to any originality 
or special width of research. 

The exposition of each article is followed by a collection of ancient 
and modern hymns, which the author thinks may be useful to the 
clergy and to students, as they show how the doctrines of the Creed 
affect the least dogmatic part of the church’s worship. Though 
the book is especially written for Scotch Presbyterians, there is much 
in it that may interest orthodox theologians everywhere ; to others it 
will seem somewhat musty and antiquated. 

Free Thought and Christian Faith’ is an outcome of the generosity 
of the late Mr. McQuaker, who entrusted the sum of £30,000 “ to. 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, with the understand- 
ing that the annual interest thereof should be applied in certain 
specified ways, and otherwise according to their best judgment and 
discretion, in maintaining and diffusing the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity in Scotland.” It is not to be wondered at that with the 
advantage thus secured to it the Unitarian Association has made a 
determined attack upon the stronghold of orthodoxy. It may be 
congratulated on having secured the services of such a competent 
band of lecturers as the contributors to this volume. The treatment 
of the topic selected is in each case more or less particularly adapted 
to the circumstances of the case; that is, it would be more effec- 
tive in Scotland than elsewhere, as Scottish theology is a thing 
by itself; yet at the same time the lectures contain an able and 
fair presentation of modern Unitarian thought by leaders of the 
advanced school. The lectures respectively are—Rationalism : what 
it is and what it is not, by Rev. Frank Walters; the Place of 
Jesus of Nazareth in Modern Religion, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A.; What is a Unitarian Christian? by Rev. Henry Crosskey, 
LL.D., F.G.S.; and the Limits of Compromise in the Profession of 
Faith, by Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. There is also a short 
introduction by Mr. Drummond on the present state of Scottish 
Theology. 

The Biblical Illustrator *—Genesis—is another volume of this. 
wonderful compilation, and a monument to the industry of the editor. 
The general introduction is rather superficial; but the introduction 
to the Pentateuch gives a very fair account of various theories of its 
composition and the different schools of criticism. Like the rest 
of the book it is only a compilation, the best extract being from 
Professor Kénig, on the history of the Pentateuchal composition 
controversy. 


1 Free Thought and Christian Faith. Your Lectures on Unitarian Principles. 
Delivered under the terms of the McQuaker Trust. Edited by Robert B. Drummond, 
B.A. Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1890. 

* The Biblical Illustrator. Genesis. Vol. I. By Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, M.A. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 
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We have received two volumes of a new edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s ever popular sermons.’ The best we can say for them is 
that the paper and type are all that can be desired; the theology 
must seem, even to Churchmen, in these days curiously naive. The 
sermons, however, have a certain established place in religious 
literature, which will always secure them a welcome. 





SOCIOLOGY AND TRAVELS. 


THE Women of Turkey,’ by Miss Garnett, with an introduction by 
Mr. Stuart Glennie, is a more ambitious volume than the title might 
lead us to imagine. Miss Garnett during several sojourns in the 
East, amounting in all to eight years—time spent chiefly at the 
great capitals of the Levant, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Salonica— 
has made a careful study of the manners and customs of the women 
of the Turkish Empire, of their social status, and their folk-lore. 
To do all this is to do a great deal, for in Turkey there are many 
distinct races. The Greeks, the Armenians, the Jews, the Franks, 
the Slavs, and the Turks themselves, all dwell within the area 
under the dominion of the Sublime Porte. Each family keeps to 
itself, so, almost all the civilised races of the world are to be met 
with here, each one of them still in a purer and more primitive 
state than elsewhere. Consequently, Mr. Stuart Glennie takes 
advantage of the details collected by Miss Garnett in order to build 
up new ethnological theories of his own, in the elaboration of which 
he falls into direct antagonism with our former great anthro- 
pological authorities, Dr. Tylor, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Spencer. 
“It is both possible and desirable,” says Professor Tylor, “ [in the 
scientific study of folk-beliefs and customs] to eliminate considera- 
tions of hereditary varieties or races of men, and to treat mankind 
as homogeneous in nature.” And again, ‘‘The savage state in 
some measure represents an early condition of mankind, out of 
which the higher culture has gradually been developed or evolved by 
processes still in regular operation as of old.” How much theory 
and conjecture has been built up on this foundation! The assump- 
tion of unity in the human race, and, in fact, in all living organism, 
is the groundwork of the evolutionary idea as it at present stands. 


1 The Gospel of the Pentateuch. A set of Parish Sermons: and Dawid, Fiwe 
Sermons. By Charles Kingsley. 

Discipline and other Sermons. By Charles Kingsley. London : Maumillan & ‘Co. 
1890. 

2 The Women of Turkey, and their Folk-lore. By May M. J. Garnett. Introductory 
chapters on the Ethnography of Turkey, by John 8. Stuart:Glennie, Mj;A. ‘Lendon : 
David Nutt. 1890. 
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Mr. Stuart Glennie is certainly presumptuous. “* It will be shown,” 
he says, “ that it is not the fact... . ‘that various races have 
independently raised themselves from utter barbarism.’ On the 
contrary, not only will it be shown that eighty years of research 
have not disproved Niebubr’s assertion that no single savage race 
can be named which has risen independently to civilisation, but it 
will be shown that ali the facts accumulated during the last decade, 
particularly of these eighty years, with respect to the primitive 
civilisations of the origins of which we know anything—those of 
Egypt and Chaldea—go to prove that the essential condition 
of such origins was the action of a higher white race over 
lower coloured and black races; and that research is almost 
every week bringing forward new proof that all the later 
civilisations—as certainly the Semitic civilisation of Assyria 
and Judea, the Chinese civilisation, and probably also the 
Aryan civilisation of both Asia and Europe, were either 
directly or indirectly derived from one or other of these 
primitive civilisations.” Such is the position taken up by Mr. 
Stuart Glennie, and we must admit that his reasoning sounds 
logical. He is at least supported, we think, by that much despised 
volume, the Bible. In support of the theory of the action of a 
higher race upon a lower as being the evolutionary history of civili- 
sation, we find in Genesis iv., verse 14, Cain cries out to the Lord: 
“ Behold, Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the 
earth, and from hy face shall I be hid: and I shall be a fugitive 
and # vagabond in the earth: and it shall come to pass that every 
one that findeth me shall slay me.” What people are meant by the 
words ‘‘ every one” when Adam’s family alone are supposed to exist 
on the earth? But the actual existence of other races and inferior 
races upon the earth is further affirmed in Genesis vi., verse 2, where 
it says: “That the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair: and they took them wives of all which they chose.” 
Evidence in support of Mr. Stuart Glennie’s theory is to be found in 
modern history. ‘The action of the Romans, for instance, on their 
conquered populations ; that of the Normans on the Anglo-Saxons, 
and other cases, might be mentioned. It is a question which requires 
much study and cannot well be exposed in two introductory chapters 
to a more specific volume. 

The Turkish Empire is well adapted for Miss Garnett’s studies, 
for a glance at the ethnological map published with the volume 
we are discussing, shows the multiplicity of human families 
settled upon this section of the globe’s surface, but there is 
perhaps no part of the world where the different races have 
had less influence upon each other—that is to say, where there is 
to-day so much distinction between them. Of course, the fact must 
be taken into account that any distinctive human family of to-day 
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is made up of divers elements, probably fused together in earlier 
times. The subject is intensely interesting, and we recommend the 
author to pursue it further in succeeding volumes. 

We pass on to discuss Miss Garnett’s special studies of the women 
of Turkey. She confines herself in the present work to the Christian 
women, but another volume is to come. The sketches of the Vlack, 
the Greek, the Armenian, the Bulgarian, and the Frank women, are 
all equally entertaining, and are all instructive. Miss Garnett 
recounts many interesting facts concerning their manners, customs, 
social status, beliefs, superstitions, and folk-poesy, in a pleasant, flowing 
style, which never bores the reader. Perhaps the Greek women will 
be most interesting to the public in general. Greece, since her libera- 
tion from the degrading rule of the Turk, has made such rapid pro- 
gress as to force herself before the notice of Kurope, for she seems 
again to be about to proclaim to the world that it is not necessary 
to be big in order to be truly great. The modern Greek in a great 
measure possesses the qualities of his forefathers of antiquity: the 
subtle genius, the pliability of character, the dauntless courage, and 
even the commercial spirit of the old Athenian. The influence of 
the women in Greece has always been great; and in time of war, 
especially in struggles for freedom such as that against the Persians 
in antiquity, and that of this century against the Turk, which in 
some ways resembles the earlier one, the women are found manfully 
bearing their share of toil and suffering, and urging men on to their 
noblest deeds of daring. Speaking of the war of Greek independence, 
Miss Garnett says: “The heroism which the war of independence 
called forth in the Greek men was shared by their mothers, their 
sisters, and their daughters. During the whole of this stirring 
period the women shared the trials and combats of the Hellenes, as 
they had done the glory of the Caesars. ... . The Meinot women 
especially distinguished themselves by their Spartan-like heroism. 
On the approach of the Turkish soldiers the women and girls left 
the villages, and, lying in ambush in the mountain passes and in the 
vicinity of the roads, kept up a constant guerilla warfare against the 
invaders . .. . A leader of the insurgents, Christos, had among his 
forces a company of twenty Amazons, includiug his own sister, who 
was wounded while fighting with the Turks. Such was the respect 
with which these women were treated by their fellow combatants, 
that a German musician was shot dead by the captain for venturing 
to address an insulting remark to one of them.” 

The stories of Constance Zacharias and Modena Mavroyennis are 
truly romantic. The former “ planted the standard of the Cross on 
her house, and called upon all patriotic women to join her. Numbers 
responded to her appeal, and, after receiving the benediction of the 
Bishop of Helos, she led them against the Turks, who retired into 
the Castle of Christea. The Amazons then proceeded to Londari, 
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where they tore down the crescents from the mosques, and set fire 
to the house of the Turkish voivode, who fell beneath the sword of 
their leader.” 

The Greek woman in time of peace, when her domestic virtues, on 
the other hand, shine in greater relief, is studied minutely. The 
same system is pursued as regards the Corsican, Bulgarian, and 
Krank women. Endless quotations of interest might be made, touch- 
ing their quaint ceremonies, their ideas and superstitions, did space 
permit. The numberless stories with which they beguile the young, 
might well be coilected into a separate volume, for they equal the 
Arabian tales in imaginative power and poetic fancy. 

Miss Garnett and Mr. Stuart Glennie have collaborated before, 
and very successfully, in the publication of a volume entitled Greek 
Folk Songs, with an introduction on the survival of Paganism, and 
conclusion on the science of Folklore. Greek Folk Songs was well 
received by the press and by the public, the Atheneum and Satur- 
day Review having very favourable critiques of the work. The same 
system was observed—facts and events by Miss Garnett, reasoned upon 
and connected by Mr. Stuart Glennie. We hope they will still 
further prosecute their joint studies. 

M. Letourneau’s book, L’ Evolution Juridique dans les Diverses 
Races Humaines,' is a valuable contribution to anthropological studies. 
It is of course framed according to the style of most books of its 
character. The races of the world are dealt with in a great number 
of instances ; descriptions of their polity, and their ideas of justice 
are given, beginning with the lower, or less civilised, and working 
upwards. The author begins with the Veddas and Australians, and 
Red Indians ; passes from them to the central tribes of Africa, from 
them to the ancient Monarchies of Mexico and Perou, thence to a 
discussion of the Arabs, and on to the study of the civilisations of 
antiquity. By thus dealing with the human families in successive 
stages of civilisation, the evolution of the idea of justice is clearly 
traced. It is really defence, says M. Letourneau, and compensation 
for wrong done. The learned author opens his volume thus: “ Il 
est certains mots qu’aucun homme civilisé ne saurait entendre avec 
indifférence ; car ils éveillent tout un fonds émotif héreté des an- 
cétres. Parmi ces mots auréolés, celui qui tient le premier rang, c’est 
le mot ‘justice.’ Tantét cri de guerre, tantét cri de vengeance 
ila cent fois, au cours de l’histoire, servi 4 résumer les aspirations 
des opprimés, ou la colére des oppresseurs. Dans tous les conflits 
privés ou publics, chacun |’a sur les lévres, et personne ne saurait 
le proférer sans émoi ; car il répond a un sentiment 4 la fois vague et 
violent, incarné de trés longue date dans le cerveau humain.” 
Among tribes in their original democratic state, we find that justice 

1 [’ Evolution Juridique dans les Diverses Races Humaines. Par Ch. Letourneau, 
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is purely an idea of defence, but is correlated with the idea of 
vengeance or compensation. A tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye, 
was the general idea until the doctrine of forgiveness was preached 
with scant success by the Christian Fathers. Among the democratic 
tribes, the task of avenging a murder was left to the relatives of the 
victim ; war, however, begets despotism, and then affairs become 
more complicated. There is a supreme ruler, who judges his sub- 
jects, and inflicts upon them the most savage and revolting punish- 
ments for crimes which in most cases he commits himself with 
impunity. The influence of religion has next to be dealt with, for 
the priest steps in to support the throne of the despot by spiritual 
anathema. The history of civilisation is, then, the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the people from bondage. These stages are to be traced 
again and again in the histories of the human family in various parts 
of the planet, though, of course, modified by local circumstances, and 
peculiarities. The development of China, however, seems unique, 
and is deserving of special attention. The fact of the crime having 
been committed does not alone determine the severity of the punish- 
ment to which the criminal is subjected; the circumstances under 
which the act was committed are taken into account, and also the 
position of the delinquent. The criminal, if a man in authority, 
instead of getting off scot free, as is often the case in barbaric 
monarchies, receives double the penalty which would be inflicted on 
an ordinary individual for the same act. Another curious feature of 
the Celestial Empire is the absence of an hereditary aristocracy, 
merit alone securing privilege. M. Letourneau carefully traces the 
evolution of the juridical feeling of the human race as regards the 
crime of theft—the savage punishment by which it is repressed 
among primitive peoples, which gradually gives way to more humani- 
tarian modes of dealing with it as society becomes more advanced. 
In this is especially to be seen that the origin of justice is defence, 
and this fact shouid never be lost sight of. It affects the whole 
system of jurisprudence, according to M. Letourneau’s ideas. The 
laws of defence and compensation are inherent in the human con- 
science, nay even in the animal instinct. Speaking of the juridical 
sense of animals the author says: “ Mais, si les animaix, méme les 
plus sociables, paraissent n’avoir ni mceurs, ni institutions juridiques, 
ils ont, tout aussi bien que le premier, d’entre eux, l’homme, 
Yorganisation biologique et mentale, sur laquelle repose et d’ou est 
sortie toute justice. Exactement comme chez l’homme, |’action 
réflexe est la base méme de leurs fonctions psychomotrices ; exacte- 
ment comme l’homme, les quimaux se défendent, d’instinct, et 
rendent coup pour coup, blessure pour blessure.” Speaking of men, 
M. Letourneau says: “Qu’un homme, méme cultivé, moralement 
développé recoive a l’improviste un coup, une blessure; presque 
toujours il ripostera d’instinct, sur-le-champ, automatiquement, exacte- 
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ment comme le ferait un animal.” That homicide is often merely 
the result of such physical reflex action, is not recognised by any 
European criminal code. Lawyers should also be anthropologists, says 
our learned author.. The nature and circumstances of the crime 
must be taken into account, as also the character of the criminal 
before inflicting the penalty. Our criminal code is unenlightened 
and unphilosophical, and our prisons are nurseries for the manufac- 
ture of hardened criminals. A man once incarcerated in the House 
of Correction can almost be warranted to return thither, shortly 
after his liberation : there are some exceptions, but they only prove 
the rule. We cannot hope to stamp out crime until our whole jurid- 
ical system has been overhauled and remodelled in a more enlight- 
ened and more humanitarian spirit. M. Letourneau does not say 
all this, but his book sets the reader thinking, for it implies much 
more than it says. And yet the author is no morbid sentimentalist, 
His logic is clear and simple from the first page to the last. Let 
us hope that anthropologists and philosophers, in respect to the 
treatment of our erring fellowmen in the future, may have more 
success than lawyers and legislators have had in the past, who seem 
to have forgotten that the Lord said: ‘‘ Therefore, whosoever slayeth 
Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” 

Applied Geography’ is a useful little volume, and the author, Mr. 
J. Scott Keltie, thoroughly understands wherein lies the importance 
of the subject—viz., its influence on the development of men, and 
its power in forming their characters. Knowledge, in our opinion, is 
valuable according as it assists progress and well-being; and the 
attainment of knowledge should therefore lead to renewed enterprise. 
Geography should be studied in its relations to geology, on the one 
hand, and to history on the other; it thus gains in importance as a 
science. The earth’s surface should be studied with a view to ascer- 
taining the course civilisation must take in various localities. How 
can science and invention surmount the natural difficulties to be met 
with in newly discovered lands, and what riches lie buried beneath 
the soil? Such is the manner of Mr. Keltie’s book. The rivers of 
Africa are studied to discover their potential value as sources for 
irrigation, and for the natural facilities they offer for transport. 
We know, for instance, that Asia Minor is now almost a desert; we 
also know that two thousand years ago the same country was rich 
and fertile, and supported a large population, the soil being rendered 
productive by means of irrigation. Again, though the rainfall in the 
desert of Sahara is less than five inches, the oases to be found there 
prove that water exists below the surface of the soil, and much might 
be done to make the earth productive, if wells were dug, from which 
the water might be obtained to moisten the ground; and that the 
land of part of the desert is so low that it might be converted into a 


1 Applied Geography. By J. Scott Keltie. London: George Philip & Son. 1890. 
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sea, and thus alter the climate. Mr. Keltie’s first chapter seems to 
have been inspired by Professor Seeley’s Hxpansion of England, in 
which the history of commerce is divided into three stages : the Pota- 
mic, the Thelassic, and the Oceanic. No Briton can read the chapter 
on the British Empire without feeling his bosom swell with pride ; 
but it is sad to be told that in a few years we must inevitably be 
out-distanced as a great coal and iron producing nation by the 
United States. Mr. Keltie’s book is clear, instructive, and short. 
If only travellers and geographers would not as a rule be so long- 
winded ! 

Since the publication of M. Bouvalot’s explorations of the Pamir, 
we have not read a better book of travel than Dr. Hans Meyer’s. 
Across East African Glaciers,’ translated by Mr. E. H. S. Calder, 
and published by Messrs. George Philip & Son. This volume is. 
more than a common record of adventure. Dr. Hans Meyer, whose 
enterprise was a wholly private venture, having had no official 
assistance from the German Government, did not merely attempt 
the ascent of the Kilimanjaro, in order to enjoy the barren glory 
of being able to feel that he had succeeded where all previous 
travellers had failed, but he went out with a view to thoroughly ex- 
ploring the commercial value of the whole district which now comes 
within the German sphere of influence in the African Continent. 
At the same time as he did the work of an explorer, he was able to 
add that of a scientist and that of a politician. The book has about. 
it the German characteristic of thoroughness. The author was, 
moreover, well qualified for the adventurous enterprise. He had 
twice previously made the attempt, and, though unsuccessful in 
reaching the goal of his ambition—namely, the summit of the Kibo- 
peak, vet: he was able to give valuable information of the surround- 
ings of the mountains, and add to the store of geological, geogra- 
phical, and botanical knowledge in the German East African Protec- 
torate. _We are spared the many details of little troubles and 
misadventures, of which, naturally, all explorers have their share, 
and with which most books of this class are padded; and good, 
practical information of the country traversed is placed before us 
instead. The reader is entertained and instructed, and recommended 
to keep away from East Africa himself. Dr. Hans Meyer is no. 
enthusiast, unlike Dr. Peters. He does not look upon Kilimanjaro 
as the brightest jewel in the German Kaiser's crown, though he was 
the first to place the flag of the Vaterland on its iced-capped sum- 
mit. He gives way to national vainglory only for an instant, for 
he is a savant rather than a soldier, To come, to see, and to con- 
quer, are not enough for Dr. Meyer, he must also find out the value 
of the conquest, and this, in the case of East Africa, he mournfully 


1 The First Ascent of the Kilimanjaro, by Dr. Hans Meyer, translated from the 
German by E. H. 8. Calder. London: George Philip and Son. 1891, 
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admits was not so great as the German Colonial party would have 
wished. Poor Germany! All the best parts of the globe were 
already appropriated before she awoke to the fact that she needed 
colonial extension. East Africa alone remained, and in this she 
allowed herself to be outwitted and denuded of the richest portion 
by Great Britain. 

This excellent account of East African exploration is illustrated 
by three maps and forty illustrations, which are real works of art. 
The native inhabitants, we are told, are, on the whole, friendly, 
and as a rule, industrious. In an appendix are catalogued the flora 
and fauna of the Kilimanjaro neighbourhood: also some geological 
information is given. The volume is published with great care, no 
pains having been spared to make it complete. A large paper 
edition of the work, limited to fifty numbered copies, and printed on 
Japanese vellum, has been issued by the publishers. The engraved 
plates are printed in duplicate, one set on Japanese vellum, the 
other on India backed with antique. Each copy is signed by Dr. 
Meyer. 

The Development of Africa, by Mr. Arthur Silva White, is written 
in a vigorous style, by a practical man, as well acquainted with the 
subject as it is possible to be at this stage of African exploration. 
Mr. White has adopted an original plan. In each successive 
chapter he treats with Africa as a whole; consequently he is ever 
retraversing the same ground, but each time adding fresh knowledge 
to the reader. In the second chapter the great pliysical features are 
described—the mountains, and rivers, and lakes; in the third 
chapter, the climate, or rather climates; in the fourth chapter, the 
indigenous population. The chapter on Islamism and Christianity 
is well worth reading, for it gives an interesting sketch of the 
peculiar history of that continent. Three attempts have been made 
to explore and to colonise Central Africa: the first is that made by 
the civilisation of antiquity, chiefly by the Phoenicians; the second 
is that of the Portuguese adventurers of the fifteenth century; and 
the third that being carried on in our own day. With the first 
attempt we join the African evangelists of early Christianity. These 
failed owing to the internal strife by which they were continually 
divided. The Portuguese, after some success, were found without 
sufficient resources to renew the work. Mohammedanism had more 
success. It is simpler to understand than Christianity, and does 
not divide and subdivide itself into sects. 

‘‘Tslam or Arab influence,” says Mr. Silva White, “ advances with 
the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other Chris- 
tianity or European influence advances with the sword or paper- 
treaties in one hand and the Bible or case of gin in the other.” The 


' The Development of Africa, by Arthur Silva White, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, &c. Illustrated by fourteen maps, by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London ; 
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simile is not flattering to Europeans, but, unfortunately, it is un- 
questionably a true one. However, both have done something to 
raise the moral status of the negro. Early Mohammedanism was 
more civilised and more cultured than early Christianity. It swept 
over the Northern half of the African Continent in great waves, 
and then very gradually receded, but leaving behind it traces of a 
beneficent influence, having permanently improved the condition of 
the tribes and especially of those inhabiting the Soudan. The influ- 
ence of Christianity has been fitful, at one moment carrying all 
before it, and at another disappearing. In the fifteenth century 
Roman Catholicism was making very rapid strides ; in the eighteenth 
there was little trace of its missionaries ever having had a footing 
in the land. -Now, again, Christianity is hard at work, and if, 
thinks Mr. White, it can only divest itself of the gin-bottle and 
the love of gain, there is nothing to impede its progress for several 
generations. Then there must be a decisive struggle between Islamism 
and Christianity, which will probably be the last expiring effort of 
the followers of the false prophet. Mr. White displays much clever- 
ness in dealing with the commercial value of the Continent, and 
of the treaty partition between the European powers which has just 
taken place. He writes in a dashing style, and carries the reader 
with him from the beginning of his book to the closing pages. 

Three Years in Western China’ contains some useful information 
to traders on the commercial possibilities of this part of the Celestial 
Empire. The country is rich in minerals—coal, iron, silver, lead, 
and copper being found there in abundance. The twelfth chapter 
the author, Mr. Hosie, read before the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. In it he discusses the importance of the three provinces, 
Yiin-nan, Kuei-chow, and Ssi-ch’uan, as markets for English goods— 
a matter of growing necessity on account of the extreme protectionist 
policy of the United States. Of the first, which is bounded on the 
west by Upper Burmah, there is, unfortunately, little prospect of 
development in the immediate future. It is a rich country, but has 
@ poor population, and is difficult of access, being extremely moun- 
tainous. Kuei-chow is rich in minerals and has a population of from 
five to six millions, but it has been put back many years in conse- 
quence of the exterminating strife between the Chinese and the 
aborigines. Ssi-ch’uan is wealthy, peaceful, and industrious, and 
easily accessible by the Yang-tsze river. It is as large and as 
populous as France, and is well cultivated. The Yang-tsze and its 
tributaries are a constant stream of traffic, and the total value of the 
export traffic from the port Ch’ungk’ung, situated on the north bank 
of the Yang-tsze, is estimated at more than £5,000,000 annually. 
This wealth is chiefly spent in the purchase of cotton goods. The 


' Three Years in Western China. By Alexander Hosie, M.A., F.R.G.S., with Intro- 
duction by Archibald Little, F.R.G.S. London: George Philip and Son. 1890. 
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most important point is, How far is the Yang-tsze a navigable river 
for steamships? As far as Ch’ungk’ung Mr. Hosie thinks. If this 
port were only opened to European enterprise, and the river found 
to be navigable for steamboats all the way, or were made so, 
a large development of trade would take place. Thence the 
Union Jack may float over entrepéts of British goods throughout 
Western China. 

Mr. Edward Roper’s By Track and Trail through Canada’ is a 
book of some considerable weight, avoirdupois. It is very artisti- 
cally illustrated, and is written in a racy style; but this is all we 
can say for it. There is much too much about the travellers them- 
selves, and correspondingly too little about the places visited. A lot 
of details concerning little mishaps about luggage, hotel bedrooms, 
&c. &c., are not interesting to the general reader. A good deal of 
the book might equally well do for any average tourist, who might 
begin his travels with Margate, and gradually work round until he 
found himself at Liverpool. We can imagine Mr. Roper's diffi- 
culties with his portmanteaux occurring to our supposed holiday 
maker at Victoria Station, Pimlico. There is little that is serious 
about Mr. Roper’s Canadian experiences. We look in vain for any 
information about the French questions so ably treated by Sir 
Charles Dilke in his problems of Greater Britain, but there is the 
Selby family ad nauseam, and a careful investigation of one Mr. 
Charles Donald’s love affairs. Tourists who write books are apt to 
labour under the delusion that all the world cares to know about 
their private affairs. This is a mistake. We recommend Mr. 
Roper to peruse Dr. Hans Meyer’s First Ascent of the Kilimanjaro 
before he inflicts another volume upon the public. 

We have received two volumes from Alfred Mame et Fils, éditeurs, 
the one, entitled, Voyage a Ceylon,? par Franz Hoffmann ; traduit 
per Mdlle. A. Simons; a book of adventure; and the other, a 
book of some literary merit, called, Un Francais dans le Floride,' 
par Edmond Johanet. Both are well got up, and artistically illus- 
trated, and will be read with interest and enjoyment by those into 
whose hands they may fall. M. Johanet has a particularly happy 
way of expressing himself, a light and airy manner, which makes 
the commonest details seem amusing. A little genius and wit 
covereth a multitude of shortcomings, and acquaintance with 
M. Johanet, if only by his writings, seems to add to one’s feeling of 
good temper and contentment with things as they are. We recom- 
mend the volume to any one who wishes to spend a pleasant half 
hour after luncheon. 


1 By Track and Trail through Canada. By Edward Roper, F.R.G.8. London: 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir would seem a paradox to say that the study of Shakespeare has 
prevented the study of English literature of the Elizabethan age, 
and yet there would be but little exaggeration in such a state- 
ment. To most of us, the latter part of the sixteenth century is 
known chiefly as a time of dramatic excellence, and Shakespeare is 
our embodiment of drama. Much has been done of late years to 
remove our ignorance of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, but Dr. 
Jusserand, in his book on Zhe English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare,’ has many things to teach us. This latest addition 
to the study of English literature will give the ordinary reader 
some idea of the wonderful versatility and universality of Eliza- 
bethan writers. It will help him, too, to understand Shake- 
Speare’s pre-eminence over his contemporaries, by enabling him to 
compare his treatment of a well-known story with that of other 
writers. More important still, M. Jusserand has destroyed for 
ever the still current theory that the English novel was the creation 
of Defoe. It is a peculiar, and to us Englishmen a disgraceful, 
fact that the origin and history of the English novel, which during 
the two last centuries has held a leading place in European 
literary history, should so long have remained unworked at. And 
we cannot but be glad, if a foreigner was to forestall us in such a 
work, that the task has fallen to Dr. Jusserand, who has at last 
given us a respectable pedigree for our modern novel. 

The English novel is of hybrid origin, the result of the fusion of 
medieval epic romances, chiefly concerned with deeds of valour and 
strength, and of French tales of love and chivalry. _ Although this 
fusion took place soon after the Norman Conquest, very few prose 
tales can be found in England before the time of the Renaissance, in 
spite of their popularity in France. Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” printed in 1485, marks the beginning of a new epoch, 
and the first clear period in the history of the novel. In it not. 
only do we find English prose used throughout, but Dr. Jusserand 
has discovered the first attempt at analysis of feeling in English 
prose romance. Round Malory grew up other prose versions of 
old heroes, spread abroad by the newly found art of printing. 
These lasted till the sixteenth century, when the second period in 
the development of the novel began. ‘Travel and curiosity about 
foreign lands led, about 1560, to the translation of foreign books 
and tales, of which Dr. Jusserand has given many instances. A 
greater date is reached in 1579, when John Lyly published his 
famous Euphues, filled with its elaborated and fanciful language, 


1 Dhe Enghsh Novel in the Time of Aeabeyeore. By Dr. J.°J. Jusserand ; translated 
by Elizabeth Lee. Second edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1890. 
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its never-ending conceits and fancies, and astounding similes. The 
result of foreign influences in so many ways, Lyly’s book is of great 
importance. Dr. Jusserand finds in it the origin of the ladies’ 
novel, afterwards so common, and also sees the moral side of the 
English novel appearing for the first time in discussions on marriage 
and the bringing up of children. As an approach to the novel of” 
manners, and to the analysis of passions, and as a giving up of 
Romance subjects, Lyly’s Huphues is a book of great interest. 
Its period of popularity was a long one, and for twelve or fifteen 
years after publication it was supreme in Elizabethan literature. 
As a matter of course, imitators followed Lyly’s footsteps. Chief 
of these was Robert Greene, famous as the abuser of Shakespeare, 
and as the representative of Elizabethan Bohemianism. As a fol- 
lower of Lyly, Greene published in 1580 his first novel; but more 
important were the descriptions of real life which he introduced 
into the novel, by the writing of his Repentances and cony- 
catching literature, both being filled with portraits and scenes 
from real life. 

Emanuel Ford, Nicholas Breton, and other less known writers, in 
turn imitated Greene. They were followed by Sidney, who, although 
tainted by Euphuism, introduced in his Apologie a new’ prose style 
—more fluent and flexible than any before written. A further 
advance towards describing the lives of ordinary men was made by 
Nash, whose Jack Wilton (1594) is full of close observation and 
character. Written in vigorous prose, influenced by the Picaresque 
novel, Jack Wilton may be taken to be the origin of the English 
realistic novel. After Nash’s work, the Elizabethan novel was com- 
plete, as Dr. Jusserand tells us:—‘‘ One of the peculiarities of this 
first awakening of the novel in England is that it was nearly complete 
and produced, if not standard masterpieces, at least curious ex- 
amples of nearly all the different kinds of words with which later 
writers have made us familiar.” Lyly painted Courtly life, Greene and 
Sidney wrote romances, Greene and Nash began the realistic novel. 

Thus far in Elizabethan days the English novel grew. No further 
advance was made till the eighteenth century. The intervening 
hundred years was filled with the heroic romances of Scudéry, and 
with those of his translators and imitators. An English attempt to 
fight against this style of novel failed, and it was not destroyed till 
the time of Anne, when the English novel grew rapidly, following 
the lines of the Elizabethan writers. Dr. Jusserand describes Nash 
and Greene as the ancestors of Defoe and Fielding, while Richard- 
son gained inspiration from Lyly and Sidney ; thus emphasising the 
connection between the English novel of the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

We have given this brief summary of the history of the novel in 
order to show what information can be gleaned from Dr. Jusserand’s 
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book. All the chief works mentioned are carefully analysed, and 
each step in the development of the subject clearly proved. Much 
else of interest might be noticed. The frequent references to Shake- 
speare—such as the comparison of Greene’s Pandosto and of the 
Winter's Tale—will interest many a purely Shakespeare student. 
The illustrations, too, are excellent. In short, Dr. Jusserand has 
written a book for which all English people owe him many thanks, 
and which all English people should read. Pleasantly written, 
never dull nor wearisome, dealing with a subject of which we have 
hitherto known s0 little, the English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare 
is the most important contribution to the history of literature pub- 
lished during the year 1890. 

Among the many “series ” which have during the last few years 
flooded the English book-market, none will be more welcome than 
this of the World’s Great Explorers, and none more useful. With 
the more careful and accurate study of history, even the casual 
reader finds need of the help of geography in order to make the 
past intelligible to him: but for such help in England he will look 
almost in vain. The almost total lack of historical maps and of 
books treating geography from the historical point of view, is at 
once a hindrance and a reproach to English students. For this 
reason, we welcome heartily this series of books, which gives pro- 
mise of at least some improvement in this respect; and especially 
do we welcome Dr. Guillemard’s Life of Ferdinand Magellan,’ whose 
biography has (as we are told in the preface) never been written in 
English, and only once in any language. It is, therefore, gratifying 
that an English life of Magellan should have been written at all; 
and it is especially so that the work should have been carried out so 
carefully and thoroughly as it has been. Dr. Guillemard has told 
the history of a life full of interest in an exceedingly interesting 
way. No apology is needed in recommending this book to English- 
men, who have made so singularly their own the results of Spanish 
discoveries and colonial ventures. The Life of Magellan, the first 
circumnavigator of the globe, the practical discoverer of the Straits 
that bear his name, and an important helper in establishing Portu- 
guese power in India, bears closely on English naval and colonial 
history. The outcome of a great era of geographical enterprise and 
invention, he was, with his contemporaries, the origin of our 
Elizabethan seamen, whose names are so familiar to us all. 

Dr. Guillemard commences his book with abrief summary of fifteenth 
century discoveries, and a short account of the differences between 
Spain and Portugal concerning the right of ownership of the new 
lands. A line drawn north and south through the Atlantic, giving 
to Spain the western hemisphere and to Portugal the eastern, 


1 Life of Ferdinand Magellan, and the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 1480- 
1521. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A.. M.D. London; George Philip & Son 
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roughly may be taken as allotting to each country the parts of the 
world each had discovered. Although this agreement of 1493 was 
afterwards altered, by giving Portugal land further west, and by 
ceding the Malaccas to the same kingdom in 1529, it forms a con- 
venient starting-point for a life of Magellan, since further changes 
were largely due to his discoveries. 

Ferniio de Magalhies (or in the Spanish form of his name which 
he afterwards adopted, Fernando Magallanes) was born about 1480, 
at Sabrosa, near Chaves. From the stern and gloomy grandeur of 
his home scenery, and from the hardy and enduring character of its 
inhabitants, Magellan may have derived much of the determination 
and obstinacy that marked his whole career. Little is known of his 
early life. For a few years he lived at Court in the service of Dom 
Manoel, who rearoused in Portugal the fever for new discoveries. 
Filled by his surroundings with this enthusiasm, in 1504 Magellan 
volunteered for work in India, where the Portuguese were struggling 
to wrest trade out of the hands of the Arabs, and to bring the goods 
of the East into Europe through Portugal. Dr. Guillemard has 
worked carefully through the history of Magellan’s doings in the 
East, into the details of which we need not follow him, though they 
are full of interest and suggestive of many comparisons with English 
experiences later inthe same century. After many adventures and 
much fighting; Magellan was sent to Malacca in 1509, an event of 
great importance in his history. There he began alife-long friend- 
ship with Francisco Serrio, whose brother was with Magellan in 
his great voyage, and who alone of his four captains remained 
faithful to him during the mutiny at Port St. Julian. Probably, 
too, during this expedition to Malacca, or at least owing to it, 
Magellan formed his dream of reaching the Spice Islands by a 
western route. In 1512, returning home, Magellan was sent to 
Morocco; while there he was accused of selling the booty entrusted 
to his care, and of allowing it to be plundered. Though this charge 
was (as Dr. Guillemard shows) almost certainly without foundation, 
he returned home in haste and without leave, to defend himself. 
Dom Manoel received him coldly, and for a few years Magellan 
remained at home without any prospect of further work. 

At this moment, with his dream of a western route before him, 
and with the sense of unrewarded service behind him, the great dis- 
coverer took a step which exposed him to the most violent abuse and 
bitter opposition—abuse which figures largely in contemporary 
accounts of his life, and, above all, in the will of his great nephew, 
who inveighs bitterly against his ancestor, “for the crime of Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, in that he entered the service of Castille to the injury 
of this kingdom, and went to discover new lands, where he died in 
the disgrace of our king ;” and opposition from Portugal, which nearly 
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ruined his great voyage. The step that Magellan took was merely 
a repetition of what Columbus and others had done before him. 
Deserting Portugal, in 1517, he offered his services to Charles V. 
After many struggles against the corruption of Charles's Court, and 
the bitter hostility of Portugal, Magellan got leave from Charles to 
undertake his great expedition, and in September 1519 set sail from 
Seville, with a fleet of five ships, whose combined tonnage only 
amounted to 480 tons. Dr. Guillemard has given at length the 
minute instructions drawn up for Magellan’s guidance, also, in an 
appendix drawn from the Seville archives, extraordinarily precise 
details of the stores and equipment of the fleet, both of which are of 
great interest. 

Into the details of the great voyage we need not enter. Dr. 
Guillemard has told the tale so well that it would be unfair even to 
summarise it. Aided by excellent little maps (an especially good 
feature in the book) it is easy to follow the track of the voyage. 
After overcoming difficulties to which an ordinary man would have 
succumbed, Magellan reached the Straits on October 21, 1520, and 
sighted the Pacific on November 28. Passing the Ladrones, where 
‘* Master Andrew of Bristol ”—the only Englishman who accompanied 
the expedition—died, the fleet reached Mactan, or Matan, where, in 
a miserable skirmish with savages, Magellan was killed, April 27, 
1521. After further troubles, one ship, left of the original five, 
reached Seville in September 1522, and thirty-one survivors of the 
expedition achieved the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Many points of interest demand notice, or at least mention. The 
maps illustrating the book are excellent, especially those showing the 
progress of discovery in the New World. A point of great interest 
discussed by Dr. Guillemard is the vexed question as té how far the 
Straits bearing the great navigator’s name were known before his 
voyage. After carefully weighing the evidence on both sides, the 
author sums up in favour of there being before Magellan’s voyage 
“a more or less inexact knowledge of the existence of some antarctic 
break in the vast barrier which America opposed to a western 
passage.” Of Magellan’s personal appearance, we get an excellent 
idea from the Versailles portrait, which is engraved for the first 
time as the frontispiece of the book. 

Such in outline is the life of the great explorer as told by his 
first English biographer. We can only hope that the book will 
be widely read, and will receive the support due to the subject it 
treats of, and such as will encourage its author to tell us more of 
the great seamen who, though not our fathers, are at least the 
ancestors of our naval and colonial history and position. 

Another book, lately published, filled with tales of sea adventure 
and daring, is the volume of the “‘ Adventure Series ” on the Buccancers 
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and Marooners of America,’ edited by Mr. Howard Pyle. Like the 
story of Magellan’s life in this respect; as a serious contribution 
to history, this book is of far less value; instead of the steady 
pursuit of a great object and the willing sacrifice of personal comfort 
to attain a great end, we get only the selfish and ignoble pursuit 
of riches and lawlessness. In spite, however, of the repellent nature 
of a book filled with tales of bloodshed and violence, this book of 
pure adventure has an attraction and interest of itsown. No better 
illustration. of the motto of the series—‘‘ Adventures are to the 
Adventurous ”—could possibly be found than this book of 400 pages, 
in which the editor has carefully reprinted the English translation 
of John Esquemeling’s History of the Buccanecers of America, origi- 
nally published in England in 1684. To the history of the Buccaneers 
is added ‘“‘ A Genuine Account of Four Notorious Pirates,” who bear 
the names of Blackbeard, Kid, Roberts, and Avery. The value of 
these lives is not that they form a very great contribution to the 
history of events, but rather that they give us a vivid picture of a 
state of things long since past, and of a page in history almost lost 
sight of. It is for this that we shall read the book, and not in 
order to enlarge our acquaintance with natural history, as the writer 
of the preface to the edition of 1684 hopes. Seeing rightly the 
true position of his book, Mr. Pyle has not burdened his text with 
notes or explanations, and so has earned the thanks of all his 
readers. To attempt to correct or even verify the statements of the 
writers would be impossible, and, even if possible, would be unneces- 
sary, as the details of the picture are really immaterial to the 
general effect. 

In his introduction, Mr. Pyle has tried to explain why it is that 
tales of piracy are so popular among us. Passing by the grotesque 
jumble of words (many of which, even if found in an English 
dictionary, would hardly bear the meaning that Mr. Pyle seems to 
have given them) in which the question is asked, the editor is pro- 
bably right in believing that love of action, mixed with a love of 
lawlessness, recommends these tales of daring ‘‘ to the nether man 
that lies within us.” Mr. Pyle has also told us somewhat of the 
development of the piracy of which his book treats. The dregs of 
the Elizabethan age, buccaneering grew up in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, after peace had been restored in Europe between England and 
Spain. Its earliest form was cattle stealing in the West Indies. 
Cattle were seized and sold to Spanish merchants. The headquarters 
of this trade was the island of Tortuga. Under Pierre le Grand 
these cattle stealers became pirates, and made large fortunes until 
the merchant ships learned to seek protection from their enemies. 
Thus checked, piracy took a further step, and, led by Francois 


1 The Buccaneers and Marooners of America, Edited by Howard Plyle. In the 
Adventure Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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Lolonois, attacked and plundered various towns and trading forts, 
These were the golden days of piracy, the days of Sir Henry Morgan 
and the taking of Panama. Up to this time the Buccaneers had 
been at the least connived at in their doings by the English Govern- 
ment. But during the closing years of the seventeenth century 
this tacit sanction was dropped, and the pirates of the eighteenth 
century became mere pirates, plundering indifferently the ships of 
all nations. To this latter and less interesting period of piracy 
belong the four last lives in Mr. Pyle’s book. 


It is impossible to attempt to summarise the contents of this: 


history of piracy. Every page is filled with incident, and the tale 
is vividly and rapidly told. Among so many instances of courage 
and adventure it is difficult to single out any one specially note- 
worthy, excepting, perhaps, the attack of Morgan on Panama. In- 
stances of cruelty and vice are numerous, and remain as stern 
witnesses against the false romance that has so often been thrown 
over the pirate’s life. For the tales of Edward Teach, of Bristol, who 
had ‘at least fourteen wives; of Kid, who was hanged in 1701; of 
Roberts and Avery, we must refer would-be readers to Mr. Pyle’s 
book, as well as for the greater tales of Morgan and others. 

Many odd points of interest deserve mention. We are given, on 
p. 247, a proclamation issued in 1718 against the Pirates, and on 
p. 288 the articles sworn to by Roberts and his crew on the Bible, 
for the keeping of discipline and order during their expedition. 
Amusing accounts of the magnificence of a pirate captain’s dress 
are given, as, for instance, that of Roberts (p. 327), and that of 
Captain Teach (p. 256), with his black twisted beard, and with 
lighted matches stuck under his hat. Of such little characteristic 
sketches the book is full, and the reader will find on nearly every 
page some point of interest, either to the historian or antiquarian, 
or student of human nature. None who read through the history of 
these adventures will close the book without thanking the editor for 
his faithful reprint of a volume which before was almost so scarce as 
to be inaccessible, and whose only fault is. the absence of a map 
showing the chief places of the Buccaneers’ wanderings. 

In the Zabular Views of Universal History’ we have another attempt 
made to give us, ‘in parallel columns, a record of the more noteworthy 
events in the history of the world from the earliest times down to 1890.” 
We are told that the tables were compiled by the late Mr. Putnam, 
and now are revised, brought up to date, and published, in order to 
supply a convenient manual of dates for the teacher and others. 
This manual, containing 217 pages, deals with events between the 
years B.C. 3700 and a.p. 1890, a period of nearly six thousand 
years. Noone who has ever tried to compile the annals even of a 


1 Tabular Views of Universal History. By G. P. Putnam and Lynds E. Jones’ 
New York and London 


: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1890. 
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single year will doubt that immense labour and toil have been spent 
in the making of this volume, and no one who teaches or has need 
of making frequent references to past events will deny the value of 
such a book as this, which is now separately published for the first 
time. But in spite of due recognition of these points, this is not a 
book to be hastily recommended to either teacher or student. 

For the successful compilation of a book of chronological tables 
four qualifications are absolutely essential: entire accuracy, careful 
selection of the most important events, proportionate distribution of 
space to important epochs, and facilitating reference by fixed and 
clear arrangement. It does not appear that Mr. Putnam’s book 
contains any one of these qualities. To take them in order: we 
find, firstly, many errors in the actual dating of facts given. Leav- 
ing aside the earlier dates as necessarily uncertain, and confining 
our attention to English history, we find that the Doomsday survey 
was compiled in 1081; that John’s reign began in the year 1200; 
the battle of Lewes seems to have been fought in 1265; Richard of 
York claimed the Crown in 1450, a statement (if proved) which 
would remove a problem at present thought difficult of solution. 
Other points of great uncertainty are easily solved by the writer of 
the book before us. It is comforting to find that the real Prince 
Arthur in 487 defeated the Saxons, and in 519 was defeated in turn 
by Cerdic at Charford. The much discussed questions of the 
Heptarchy and the Bretwalda are easily settled. In 559 the Saxon 
Heptarchy commenced, and in 827 the “seven kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy (were) united by Egbert.” In 571 Bretwalda II. became 
king of Wessex, and was followed by others in due order. 

These are but small points; but more serious fault is to be found 
with the selection of events. English constitutional development 
hardly finds any place in Mr. Putnam’s book. No mention is made 
of the first great English Parliament of 1295, although we are told 
that there met in 1265 the “ first regular Parliament,” an expression 
of opinion that Bishop Stubbs would hardly uphold. Further, no 
reference is to be found to the Lords Ordainers and Lords Appellant 
of the fourteenth century, nor to the Petition of Right in the seven- 
teenth. The Instrument of Government, the Humble Petition and 
Advice likewise find no room, and even the existence and acts of 
the Reformation Parliament are ignored. In fact, we can only infer 
that some religious change took place in Henry VIII.’s reign from 
mention of the facts that Henry VIII. was excommunicated by the 
Pope, and that the smaller monasteries were suppressed. Of the 
Acts of Supremacy, Appeal and others, we hear nothing. But 
when we come to Edward VI.’s reign we get on more definite 
ground. In 1548 came the “ formal establishment of Protestantism,” 
and a year later “the English Liturgy (was) completed and estab- 
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lished by Act of Parliament.” Such statements are hardly likely to 
commend this book to students and teachers. Inaccurate and mis- 
leading as the book is in statement of facts, it is even more so owing 
to unequal distribution of space. There seems to be little or no 
attempt at proportion. The whole book contains 211 pages, of 
which 91 (or nearly half the whole book) deal with events from the 
year 1700 to the present time. It is undeniable, of course, that 
modern events are better known and more difficult to give due 
importance to than those of earlier ages, but surely some attempt 
might have been made to prevent such ill proportion. Is it neces- 
sary, for instance, in a book which does not tell us of Shakespeare 
or Milton’s deaths to give long columns of deaths during recent 
years, columns which include names which will certainly be for- 
gotten in ten or fifty years, if not before? Passing by the lack of 
historical proportion, which alone renders the book valueless, we 
must briefly notice the last fault of Mr. Putnam’s book, and that is 
the way in which the columns are moved about on the pages ; refer- 
ence is made more difficult owing to this, as it is necessary firstly to 
find your column, and then look for your date. 

In conclusion, we admit the, great difficulty of compiling such’ a 
book as this which Mr. Putnam has attempted ; we must also allow 
that in the foreign history (though there also are errors of dates) 
the tables are far better, and that the introduction of a column on 
American history is a welcome novelty; but, while admitting all 
this, we must protest against the publication of a book so ill- 
proportioned, inaccurate, and behind the times as is the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. Putnam and Mr. Jones. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


ONE is tempted to draw a comparison between Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Essays in English Literature from 1780 to 1860,' and his History of 
Elizabethan Literature from 1560 to 1660. But a moment’s reflection 
suffices to show that such a comparison is out of place. The present 
volume does not profess to be a “history ” of English letters during 
the period indicated, but simply a sheaf of magazine articles, origin- 
ally detached and now brought together in a more abiding form. 
Still, when one recalls Mr. Saintsbury’s memorable and luminous 
criticisms on the great Elizabethan writers, it is rather tantalising to 


1 Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. By George Saintsbury. London: Percival 
& Co. 1890. 
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find that in the volume before us he passes in silence the great 
names between 1780 and 1860, and seems only to be attracted by 
the lesser lights. Nevertheless, his volume of Essays is charming, 
and, interspersed with delightful literary causeries, contains a body 
of sound, well-reasoned criticism, such as, in our opinion at least, it 
would be difficult to equal in the critical essays of contemporary re- 
viewers. The authors dealt with are Crabbe, Hogg, Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, Wilson, De Quincey, 
Lockhart, Praed, and Borrow. The collection is prefaced by an in- 
troductory essay, on “The Kinds of Criticism,” written expressly for 
the present issue. Though, in his entrée en matiére, Mr Saintsbury 
tells us that, for his part, though he should like to have the complete 
works of every author of merit, he should care little to know any- 
thing whatever about his life —a sentiment in which we cordially share 
—he has yielded to the fashionable craze for biographical details, by 
prefixing to his critical remarks a short sketch of the life and char- 
acter of each of his subjects. Of course, the Essays differ in interest, 
but the difference, we are inclined to think, lies more in the subject 
than in the treatment, which is wonderfully equal. For ourselves, 
we should place first the Introductory Essay, and after that the 
Essays on Hazlitt, on Crabbe, on Lockhart, and on Borrow. The one 
defect in the volume is an index so imperfect as to be practically 
useless, 

A Marked Man’ is an unusuaily powerful novel; but, on thinking 
it over, one perceives that nearly all its power lies in the charac- 
terisation of ‘“‘the Marked Man.” All the other personages are 
commonplace enough ; some are little more than viewx clichés—for 
instance, the squire and the parson—in others there is an attempt, 
more or less successfully carried out, at individual presentment, as 
in the case of the daughter of ‘“‘ the Marked Man,” and, in a less 
degree, that of her lover; but, after all, they are rather delineations 
of current types than creations. ‘‘ Richard Delaval,” on the 
contrary, is a great and original creation. In some ways he vaguely 
recalls “ Rochester” in Jane Eyre. There is the same dominating 
force of character, the same intense, absorbing, and romantic love. 
But Miss Cambridge’s hero has none of the melodramatic touches 
which disfigure and belittie ‘‘ Rochester”; and then there is between 
them that “altogether infinite difference,” which, as Carlyle truly 
said, divides a good man from a bad one. ‘Take him for all in all, 
“‘ Richard Delaval, the Marked Man,” is one of the most striking and 
touching figures in contemporary fiction. 

We should be sorry to say a word in disparagement of Miss 
Jessie Weston’s ‘‘ Story of New Zealand Life.” Why she has given 


1 A Marked Man: Some Episodes in his Life, By Ada Cambridge. In three 
vols. London: Heinemann, 1890. 
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it the swelling sub-title of A Cycle of Cathay.’ we do not presume 
to guess. The book is what she herself has called it in her 
prefatory note—‘‘ a simple little tale.” Its strongest recommenda- 
tions are the author’s evidently intimate knowledge of the now 
dwindling Maori race, and her unfeigned delight in the scenery of 
what is apparently her native land. 

From ‘‘ Heinemann’s International Library” we have Zhe Chief 
Justice,’ by Emil Franzos, with an Introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
by which we learn that the author of The Chief Justice (Der 
Priisident) is a Polish Jew, born in the remote Austrian province of 
Gallicia ; that he has produced several remarkable ethnographical 
studies, and has attained throughout Germany to some celebrity as 
a novelist. Zhe Chief Justice is certainly a work of considerable 
power. Its principal fault, in our judgment, is that its moral tone 
is too intense. No doubt the whole chain of events which it 
narrates is deeply tragic from the first link to the last; but the 
main cause of the tragedy seems to lie not so much in the essential 
nature of the events themselves as in the spirit of uncompromising 
rigidity in which they were met. Nothing absolute is possible in so 
strange a jumble as human life—absolute justice, perhaps least of 
all. When once a man has the misfortune to become possessed by 
such a false ideal—false, because inapplicable—all things for him 
turn to tragedy. To substantiate this criticism would involve the 
recapitulation of all the chief incidents of the story ; and even then 
no well-founded decision could be reached without reading the 
book. We prefer to leave the question as it stands, for even if the 
tragic fate of the Chief Justice be, as we have suggested, the 
necessary outcome of the qualities with which the author has invested 
him, he is in any case a noble character finely drawn. We cannot 
speak in high terms of Mr. Miles Corbet’s translation ; he too often 
falls into a slipshod sort of English, using trivial colloquial phrases 
where they are utterly out of place. Our last stricture is addressed 
neither to author nor translator, but to the editor, or, perhaps, the 
printer. It is on the adoption of such hateful innovations in spelling 
as “ honor” for “ honour,” &c. 

The Laurel Bush® is indeed ‘‘ An Old-fashioned Love Story,” but 
it is love of a kind too rare ever to be fashionable. The author's 
ideal of true love deserves to be quoted in her own words. ‘“ What,” 
she asks, “is the inexplicable attraction that makes certain people 
seek one another, suit one another, put up with one another’s weak- 


1 Ko Méri; or, a Cycle of Cathay. A Story of New Zealand Life. By Jessie 
Weston. London: Eden Remington. 1890. 

2 The Chief Justice, A Novel. By Emil Franzos. Translated from the German 
by Miles Corbet. London: Heinemann. 1890. 

3 The Laurel Bush: An Old-fashioned Love Story. By the Author of John Halifax 
Gentleman. London: Macmillan. 1890. 
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nesses, condone one another’s faults, and, to the last day of life, find 
a charm in one another’s society which extends to no other human 
being? Happy love or lost ilove, a full world or an empty world, 
life with joy or life without it—that is all the difference, which 
some people think very small, and that it does not matter; and 
perhaps it does not—to many people. But it does to some.” This 
soberly worded description, so absolutely true, is worth “a wilder- 
ness” of philosophisings and “ Physiologies de l’amour.” The story 
in which this abiding, clinging, mutual affection is seen in action 
is, in a quiet, shadowed way, both graceful and romantic. Being 
short, it does not bring iuto prominence the author’s besetting 
tendency to dwell unduly on heavy uneventful periods of gloom and 
reverse—periods which have to be lived through, but need not be 
minutely chronicled. 

Fra Lippo Lippi’ is emphatically an édition de luxe. Its refined 
artistic covers, the perfection of the type and paper, and the extreme 
beauty of the numerous illustrations, do honour to ‘‘ The Knicker- 
bocker Press.” And Miss Margaret Vere Farrington’s ‘‘ Romance ” 
is quite in keeping with its sumptuous mounting. It abounds 
in local colour, indeed there might be thought to be too much 
of it, but that—in a work of this particular class, local colour is all 
in all, and the story but an adjunct. Nevertheless, Miss Farrington 
weaves her touching little love story into the known facts of the great 
painter’s life with no little skill and grace. It is a charming book 
inside and out. 

The Spanish Poniard* is far more than an average performance. 
The opening chapters are especially bright and gay, giving us a 
glimpse of that Merry England whence issued the bold, light-hearted 
‘“‘ Gentlemen Adventurers ” who followed Drake and Frobisher to the 
Spanish Main. But already—in the early years of Charles the First 
—the temper of the nation was changing. The Puritan leaven was 
working. ‘This period of transition is well treated by Mr. Pinkerton. 
He is especially happy in depicting that most dangerous type of 
fanatics who, counting themselves “ vessels of wrath,” doomed from 
the beginning to everlasting perdition, yet nourished a sombre pride 
in being the chosen instruments of divine vengeance. In this self- 
imposed ‘‘ mission” they found an outlet for their ferocious instincts, 
and for the gall which they had secretly (sometimes unconsciously) 
amassed against all who were better placed than themselves. One 
may fancy Robespierre, if he had lived under the same influences, 
being animated by the same spirit. The story itself is perhaps the 
least remarkable thing in the book. It begins romantically, but 


' Fra Lippo Lippi. ARomance. By Margaret Vere Farrington. With fourteen 
Br yee Illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 

* The Spanish Poniard ; being the Story of the Remorse of Ambrose Drybridge. By 
Thomas Pinkerton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 
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dwindles as it proceeds ; and, after the battle of Edgehill, 
so much end as fade away, like a picture projected from 
lantern. 

We have received a copy of a cheap one volume edition of The 
Bondman,' Mr. Hall Caine’s so-called New Saga, just issued by Mr. 
Heinemann. The type is rather small, and the lines somewhat close 
set ; but of course such things are inevitable when so voluminous 
a work as Zhe Bondman is compressed into one moderate-sized 
volume. 

It so happens that we have never till now read, or tried to read, 
any of the novels bearing the well-known signature of “ Florence 
Marryat,” but if Brave Heart and True’ is a fair sample, we are not 
surprised that they do not suit all tastes. The whole texture of the 
work seems to us extraordinarily flimsy, and not a little coarse. 
No good purpose would be served by stating our opinion at greater 
length. Florence Marryat has long had a certain reputation as a 
novelist, and if her writing is savourless—or worse—to us, the fault 
may be ours. We will not close this rather surly notice without a 
word of well-deserved praise to the publishers for the admirable 
finish with which the book is put out of hand. The attractive 
exterior, the handy size of the volumes, the smooth opaque paper, 
and the beautifully clear, sharp type, all deserve mention. And the 
machine-cut pages! Never was there an innovation at once so 
rational and so welcome. 

Thais* is a highly successful example of a class of fiction that 
rarely succeeds. Mr. Saintsbury cites Hypatia as the only modern 
novel purporting to depict a period of remote antiquity in which 
the characters really live and breathe ; and in Hypatia he perceives 
that Kingsley has obtained his effect by a bold importation of modern 
ideas and sentiments. Thais, however, is not less living than 
Hypatia, yet the tone of thought and feeling is strictly that of 
the age of Constantine. ‘Ihe scene is laid partly in the Lybyan 
Desert, partly in Alexandria. Nothing can be more vivid, nor, we 
think, more faithful to historic truth, than the opening description 
of the Cenobites. The disastrous effects, on a young and ardent 
nature, of the life of solitude and self-immolation, passed in vain 
strivings after communion with the unseen, are powerfully illus- 
trated by the hallucinations (resembling those of delirium tremens), 
the spiritual pride verging on insanity, and the profound self- 
deception which characterise “ Paphnuce,” the hero of the story ; 
while the: same abnormal existence falls harmless on ‘le Frere 
Palémon,” a simple, uneducated, old peasant, who peacefully cul- 


1 The Bondman; A New Saga. By Hall Caine. London: Heinemann. 1890. 

2 Brave Heart and True. A Novel. By Florence Marryat. In three vols. London: 
¥F. V. White & Co. 1890. 
3 Thais. Par Anatol France. Paris; Calmann Lévy. 1890. 
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tivates his garden, and shows forth his love of God by making 
friends and companions of all the birds and beasts that people the 
surrounding wilds. Thais herself is a thoroughly living creation. 
Her mode of life, her social status, her career, from her squalid, 
crapulous childhood, up to the moment when her dazzling beauty 
burst on the astonished world of Alexandria, and laid it captive 
at her feet—all this is told with the glow and the solidity of life, 
yet no jarring note of modernness occurs to weaken the illusion. 
There is one scene that calls for special commendation; it is a 
banquet in an Alexandrian palace. The guests, all men of mark, 
are disciples of the various schools of contemporary philosophy— 
Epicureans, Cynics, Stoics, and even Aryan Christians, whose tenets 
widely prevailed in the Alexandria of that day. As the banquet 
proceeds, each sets forth, eloquently, yet simply and naturally, his 
theory of life. The dialogue is most brilliant, and the -whole scene 
strikes us as a triumph of erudition and reconstructive imagination. 
But the whole book, from its strange opening scene to its ghastly 
dénouement, is an unusually fine piece of work. 

In most French novels—notably in Hector Malot’s Batailles 
du Mariage, the hero—or, to speak more exactly, the lover—is a 
libre-pensewre—for the most part, un ingéniewr—overflowing with 
noble and_chivalrous sentiments, but entirely secular; and his rival, 
le bon jeune homme, protected and tutored by the Priests, is the 
villain of the piece—a very TZartuffe. In M. Ch. d’Hericault’s 
Roman dun Propriétaire all this is inverted. The villain is that 
béte noire of the cléricaux—a franc-magon, while the “ Proprié- 
taire,” who, telling his story in the first person, is his own hero, is 
an out-and-out calotin. He has his “directeur,” goes dutifully 
to mass and “ confesse,” spends each, year a certain number of days 
‘“‘en retraite,” and has served in the Papal Zouaves, Yet he is full 
of .all manly virtues—brave, sincere, honourable, and kind, and 
though unaffectedly devout, not a bit sanctimonious. The only 
flaw in this entirely worthy soul—and perhaps it is a flaw only in 
profane eyes—is that he is par trop naif. Sometimes, instead of 
sympathising in his grief, one is inclined to laugh at him; for he is 
(to use a homely English phrase) always “ putting his foot in it” 
from pure simplicity and trustfulness. However, ‘“ All’s well that 
ends well,” It is an interesting story with a happy dénowement, 
and the life of so pure and excellent a being as “ Philippe d’Ecaux ” 
is surely fit reading even for the traditional ‘jeune personne.” 

Le Bisco, by M. Lucien Biart, is from the “ Nouvelle Collection,” 
in course of issue by Messrs. Charpentier, the well-known publishers 
of the Rue de Grenelle. The object of the ‘ Collection” is to 


' Le Roman d’un Proprietaire. Par Ch. Hericault. Paris: Perria et Cie, 1890. 
2 Le Bisco. Par Lucien Biart. Avec un dessin de Poirson, Paris: Charpentier. 1890. 
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supply a class of fiction free from all offence, without being, like 
too many French moral tales, insipid and “namby-pamby.” If 
Le Bisco (in English, The Squinter) may be taken as a fair sample, 
Messrs. Charpentier have tapped the desired vein; for, while con- 
taining no hint of impropriety, the book is full of brightness and 
movement—a stirring tale of love and adventure, amid Mexican 
plains and sierras. The actors in the drama are Spanish hacienderos 
and vacheros, as wild and picturesque as the scenes amidst which 
they live. 

Mariée & Quinze Ans‘ is from the “ Bibliothéque des Méres de 
Famille.” It may be warranted safe reading for any one who cares to 
read it; butif fiction is written with a view to being read, it should 
have some other qualities besides harmlessness. Even a mére de 
famille may, en tout bien tout honneur, “ long for a sniff of the 
rocks and valleys,” as an old lady in one of Trollope’s novels said she 
did ; and fiction that, in one form or other, does not tend to give 
satisfaction to that most natural craving, ‘‘ has not the root of the 
matter ” in it. 

Les Boutons de Rose” is M. Adolphe Belot’s chant du cygne. 
While we were reading it for review, we saw the announcement of 
his death, from a sudden attack of congestion of the lungs. We 
*‘ could have better spared a better man,” for he had the enviable 
gift of taking his readers out of themselves—the very opposite effect 
from that produced by French novelists of the younger school. Les 
Boutons de Rose is not in M. Belot’s usual vein: it is not a tale of 
mysterious crime and its ingenious detection. It is a comic story, 
turning on M. Nacquet’s law of divorce, of which it is a sort of reductio 
ad absurdum. A certain M. de L—— is its hero. He is an enthu- 
siastic adorer of the fair sex, but quelque peu maniaque. His peculiar 
mania is Les Boutons de Rose. No sooner has the lovely bud fully 
unfolded its petals than it becomes, not merely uninteresting, but 
positively distasteful in his sight, and he yearns fora fresh bouton 
de rose. At the same time, he holds in horror les faux ménages. 
A constant change of /iaisons, yet each in its turn legitimate, seems 
an insoluble problem, or soluble only after the manner of Bluebeard, 
or King Henry VIII.; but M. de L—— accomplishes it by skilful 
manipulation of the new law of divorce. His conjugal adventures, 
as told by himself, are undoubtedly amusing, though, as may be 
imagined, his narrative tends at timesto become scabreur. But heis 
an adept in the art of conveying his meaning without offence. He 
says himself, gazer, c’est mon genre. 

We regret to see the name of ‘“ Claude Larcher” once more 
appearing on M. Paul Bourget’s title-page. He is not at his best 


1 Marieé aQuinze Ans. Par George M. Vallon. Paris: Firmin-Didotet Cie. 1890. 
2 Les Boutons de Rose. Par Adolphe Belot: Paris: Dentu. 1890. 
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when he writes under the pseudonym of the supposititious author 
of Mensonges. Three years ago, we said what we thought of that 
hideous travesty of love whose symptoms are so minutely recorded in 
Mensonges. Without reopening the controversy as to the possibility of 
either profit or pleasure accruing from bringing to light such foul 
recesses of perversity, we will but add that such manifestations of 
sexual passion as ‘‘ Claude Larcher’s” are more like the ‘‘loves” of 
the Alaska seals, as described by Darwin, than like anything human. 
Indeed, from certain passages in the Physiologie,’ we gather that some 
idea of the sort has struck M. Bourget himseli. Still, though we 
may, and do, think M. Paul Bourget’s theme unworthy of him, we 
accord unstinted admiration to his manner of treating it. In Un 
Caur de Femme he explored the secrets of hearts that at least were 
worthy of analysis. Here the analytical process is too much like 
stirring mad. But whatever is his immediate subject, M. Paul Bourget 
never fails to scatter broadcast over his pages profound thoughts and 
traits of keen observation. 

In Le Passé,? Henry Gréville has once more produced a work worthy 
to take rank with ‘Le Violon Russe” or “ Les Epreuves de Raissa.” 
No more accurately descriptive title than Ze Passé could have been 
chosen. It foreshadows, and in some sort epitomises, the forth- 
coming story, in which, as in real life, the inexorable past shapes 
and determines the present and the future. The way in which this 
logical sequence of events is carried out, modified only by the 
idiosyncrasies of the human links in the chain, is one of the great 
merits of the book. Another and not less signal merit is the great 
skill displayed in the conception and delineation of character. Each 
of the leading personages in the drama is a solid reality ; highly 
complex and many-sided, as men and women are, but never shadowy 
or ill-defined. 

It need hardly be said that the story is infinitely sad; the very 
title foretells that. But at least the sorrows that claim our sym- 
pathy are such sorrows as can fall only on noble, generous natures. 


1 Physiologie de’ Amour Moderne. Fragments posthumes d’un ouvrage de Claude 
Larcher. Recueillis et publiés par Paul Bourget, son exécuteur testamentaire. Paris: 
A. Lemerre, 1891. 

2 Le Passé. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: E, Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
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THE questions which have issued from the O’Shea divorce case con- 
tinue to agitate the public mind. They may not immediately 
disappear when Mr. Parnell has gone into retirement. It is amazing 
how the follies of a party leader have disturbed the world. The 
commotions of the last two months are probably without any sort of 
parallel in human history. In any other country than our own 
they could hardly have occurred, And it is certain that in no 
previous age would they have been possible. We are asked to 
believe that this modern English spirit is a sign of progress, that 
we are standing on a higher moral plane to-day than did our 
fathers a century or so ago; that we are breathing a purer and a 
rarer air. The deduction is made that we are on the march to 
the desirable goal of a healthier and nobler civilisation, in which, 
of course, there will be no snch spectacle as a limping party 
leader. We wish we could think it were all true. It is natural, of 
course, that our new Flagellants should think that their scourgings 
have a high moral value—that the world is getting on when they 
appear in the streets with their ‘‘twigs.” Our own idea does not 
quite coincide. We are perhaps not as grateful as we should be ; 
but we should vastly prefer that these ‘“ corybantic ” champions of 
public morality would do their scourgings with a trifle more con- 
sideration for the on-lookers, to say nothing of the victims. Or, 
better still, let them return to ancient practice and apply the twig 
to their own flesh. We do not disguise from ourselves that we 
appeal in vain. But, if so, let it not be said that the shocking 
flagellations which have in these later times been dealt out to 
the lapsed members of the political world more especially, are signs 
of a regenerate humanity either now or at a comparatively early 
date. We confess we find something shocking in the merciless 
way in which certain professors of religion wield the scourge. The 
Master would surely have done his scourgings somewhat differently. 

It is necessary to make some such protest against the cant which 
has had so much vogue during the past few weeks. ‘The protest can 
be made in this place with some propriety. It involves.no recogni- 
tion of vice. Even vice has its rights, and we do not hesitate to say 
that the excessive denunciation of it is prejudicial to society. Re- 
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action is certain. The Liberal party, at any rate, has little reason 
to be proud of the performances of its more aggressive members in 
these recent trying days. We all want to see the withdrawal of 
Mr. Parnell from the Irish Leadership. At the time of writing 
he is still at the head of a party, though there is reason for thinking 
that he is preparing to retire. His withdrawal has not been 
hastened but delayed by the extravagant denunciations which were 
heaped upon him after the verdict in the O’Shea case. A proud, 
reserved man, these attacks “set his back up.” When continued, 
they made him actually ferocious, until he met his accusers with 
sheer defiance. And then he failed to discriminate. Nobody outside 
certain categories can have been pleased with Mr. Parnell’s speeches 
from the day the famous debate began in Committee-room No. 15. 
The Tories, the Unionists of the baser sort, the Fenians and the 
Dynamite men—these are the folk who have found satisfaction in the 
recklessness of the member for Cork. They have seen that their 
game was being admirably well played by the enemy. And they 
have applauded the performance just a little too shamelessly. Lord 
Salisbury told the public to put their money ‘on Mr. Parnell ;” 
the Solicitor-General, who was counsel for Captain O’Shea in the 
Divorce Court, expressed his sense of the wonderful capacity of Mr. 
Parnell by the side of the other Nationalists in Parliament ; and the 
Times, with all the horde of Tory and Unionist journals, has 
chuckled in its joy at the spectacle of the Irish Leader falling foul 
of the Liberal party. These worthies, ready to bolster up a failing 
cause by exploiting the shame of a man and a woman, let the thing 
alone when Mr. Parnell took the bit in his teeth and promised to 
do them better service than they could do themselves. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Parnell went far—so far as to make himself 
altoyether impossible henceforward with the great bulk of the Liberal 
party. He has hit them in a sore place by attacking Mr. Gladstone. 
For ourselves we are not less grieved that he should so far have for- 
gotten himself; but we do not overlook the provocation he had 
received from various quarters or the stress of his circumstances, 
and we are willing to forgive much in consideration of his past 
services to his country. At the same time the truth is, that Mr. 
Parnell has placed a great gulf between himself and the British 
friends of Ireland. So wide is this that there is no longer any hope 
of bridging it. The ‘‘ temporary retirement,” which might at one 
time have satisfied Liberal opinion, is now ruled out. The comrade- 
ship between Mr. Parnell and British Liberals is absolutely at an 
end, come weal, come woe. ‘This is a serious fact, the full force of 
which has yet to be appreciated. The separation is necessary to the 
cause of Ireland. Were it otherwise, we say frankly and without 
reserve—we should sincerely regret it. 

It is a blessed thing for Ireland and the Irish that Mr. Parnell 
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has, at the eleventh hour, been brought to reason. We write before 
the arrival of Mr. Dillon from New York, and on the rumours of 
the hour. But it seems to be generally accepted that Mr. Parnell 
is about to lay down his pretensions. Whether he will retire from 
Parliament when he is no longer a party leader remains to be seen. 
It is to be hoped he will be so advised. There is a heavy additional 
legacy left to us in Ireland. The bitter disputation of the last two 
months will have its effect for many a long day. And it is hopeless 
to expect that any new Irish leader can attain at once to the position 
of him who has been deposed, even supposing that he has the loyal 
support of a united party in Parliament. In Ireland the Nationalist 
forces have been completely disrupted. Parnellites, ‘ hill-side men,” 
and Fenians, are breathing menaces against the Catholic hierarchy, 
the priests, and the bulk of the country people who are in opposition 
to the member for Cork. In Dublin the National League is opposed 
by a National Committee, from which is about to issue the Irish 
National Federation. United Ireland, seized by Mr. Parnell, is 
' checkmated by the Jnsuppressible, and the Freeman’s Journal is 
about to find a rival in the new paper which is to appear on the first 
of March, under the editorship of Mr. Alderman Hooper. These 
rivalries are so keen, that nothing short of the disappearance of Mr. 
Parnell can remove them. In Great Britain the Irish electors have 
so far shown less acute division. They have, of course, taken sides ; 
but happily both sections of the Irish Parliamentary party have 
refrained from making appeal to them. Common sense pointed out 
that, whilst the division of the Nationalists in Ireland would not 
greatly help the Unionists, the division of the Irish electorate in 
Great Britain would be fatal to a successful fight at the polls. It is 
to be expected then, whenever the General Election conres, the Liberal 
party in Great Britain will carry with them the whole strength of 
the Irish vote. The Irish among us may be trusted to do their 
duty by their Fatherland; and, if we have no weak-kneed members 
among our own circles, the victory of Home Rule is yet pretty well 
assured. These things have been rather overlooked. They should 
encourage those of us who were disposed to be despondent, the more 
when it is recollected that the election of 1886 was the worst possible 
for the Liberal party. If ever wetouched bottom it was at that disastrous 
time. We can never do worse—so much is practically certain. But 
this is a digression. To our mind, the worst feature of the Nationalist 
disruption is found in the attempt which Mr. Parnell and his imme- 
diate friends have made to revive the old animosities between the 
two peoples. It wanted a man of Mr. Parnell’s temper to put these 
under his feet. It is mournful that Mr. Parnell should have allowed 
himself to go the length of calling them up again. There is hope 
that the evil has not gone far. And, at any rate, there are men in 
Ireland who can counteract it if a serious effort is made. The Irish 
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priesthood have a sacred duty here. And we may surely count on 
the most magnanimous of men—NMichael Davitt. 

Tt is not possible, if it were at all necessary, to go into details of 
the Boulogne Conferences in which Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P., has been 
trying so hard to arrange an accommodation between the majority 
of the Irish Parliamentary party and the Parnellites. It is understood 
that the basis of this accommodation is to be sought in the absolute 
retirement of Mr. Parnell from the leadership. So much we must 
assume, if we assume anything. But outside this, there is nothing 
certain. Much has been made of Mr. O’Brien’s friendliness towards 
Mr. Parnell, and the Zimes and its congeners have pleased them- 
selves and their patrons with many pretty suggestions, showing how 
Mr. Parnell has “ captured ”——‘‘ harpooned” is the variant—the 
member for East Cork. It is a little difficult to know how to take 
these good people. Mr. O’Brien came from New York with the 
distinct purpose of composing a quarrel, and he should of course 
have begun the work of pacification by knocking Mr. Parnell down. 
This is the sort of thing which is purveyed for the readers of the 
Times. Of course, Mr. O’Brien did not knock Mr. Parnell down. 
He thought it right even (having undertaken such a mission) to 
ignore the capture of United Ireland with the aid of the crowbar. 
Having had a couple of interviews with Mr. Parnell, with an interval 
of a week between, he afterwards saw Mr. Justin McCarthy and 
Mr. Sexton, who had been the first to welcome him on his arrival 
from New York. Meanwhile, certain differences had arisen (about 
which we know nothing), and Mr. Dillon had been summoned to 
France. The prolongation of the negotiations was not well received. 
To many of the Liberal party the whole thing was offensive. It was 
thought that Mr. O’Brien should have stood by his declaration in 
the Chicago Manifesto—that the continued leadership of Mr. Parnell 
would be a disaster to Ireland. Others there were, however, who 
were less impatient. It was not forgotten that Mr. O’Brien had 
his own special interests in the Irish question, and it would have 
been surprising if a man of such sensitive honour had failed to safe- 
guard them. More than any man, Mr. O’Brien is responsible for the 
creation of New Tipperary, and he has pledged himself to see that 
no harm shall come to those who have made sacrifices in leaving the 
old town. The provision of funds for the “‘ evicted” tenants of Mr. 
Smith-Barry was imperilled by the split in the Nationalist party. 
The Paris bankers of the National League kad, after notice from 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, declined to pay moneys to either of the 
factions. The signatures of men on both sides were necessary to 
secure a draft. Mr. O’Brien had consequently strong reason for 
being gentle with Mr. Parnell. And it may be admitted that Mr. 
Parnell’s position in regard to the League funds gave him immense 
strength in negotiating with his opponents. There can be little 
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doubt that he has fought hard—possibly successfully—for such terms 
as will allow him to retire if some sort of triumph. There are those 
who are preparing to cavil at the terms allowed to him. The 
Flagellants are ready to issue forth afresh. We hope they will 
be shamed into decency. We hold that Mr. O’Brien was perfectly 
right in looking after the interests of his friends at New Tipperary. 
He would have been other than we think him to be, if he had failed 
in this. Already the wolf is in the fold. The tenants of the 
William O’Brien arcade are being evicted afresh at the suit of 
Mr. Smith-Barry. If relief cannot be sent, and sent quickly, the 
fate of New Tipperary is sealed. The thoughtful Home Ruler need 
not be told what this would mean for the cause of Irish Nationalism. 
Mr. O’Brien, at any rate, must feel the seriousness of the situation. 
Let us therefore wait patiently for the withdrawal of Mr. Parnell. 
If he gets his terms we shall do well to remember that he is able 
to enforce them, and that the fault is not with those who are nego- 
tiating with him. The one thing necessary is that Mr. Parnell’s 
withdrawal from the Irish Leadership shall be real and permanent. 
This, as we understand it, is guaranteed in advance. 

Having said so much for a calm consideration of facts, which 
seem to offend some of our friends, we are free to confess that Mr. 
Parnell’s conduct has astounded us. Talk about putting money on Mr. 
Parnell, we say unhesitatingly that three months ago we would have 
staked all we possessed on his loyalty to Ireland. The confession 
may give the enemy cause to blaspheme, but it is made and we 
accept the consequences. The fact that we have been deceived 
comes as a most painful revelation. ‘‘The uncrowned king” has 
become something less than the meanest of his subjects who love 
their country. It is, of course, conceivable that Mr. Parnell might 
have retained his position with safety to Ireland. If the public 
conscience on this side of St. George’s Channel had been less exi- 
gent, and had accepted the dictum of Professor Beesley—that the 
question of the leadership was a matter exclusively for the Irish 
people—all might have gone on as before. But when it became 
clear that the mass of British Home Rulers were up in arms against 
his continuance as leader, Mr. Parnell ought to have retired, less 
because of this attitude of the Liberal party than for the sake of his 
country. For Mr. Parnell and his remaining friends may talk as they 
please : they know full well that they cannot get Home Rule without 
the help of the Liberal party of Great Britain, Mr. E. Harrington, 
M.P., admits so much when he tells Mr. Parnell’s admirers at ‘Tralee 
that they must observe moderation in speaking of Mr. Gladstone, 
since “ we shall want his help to obtain an Irish Parliament.” It is 
this fundamental fact which shatters all Mr. Parnell’s recent public 
performances. Here is a leader who poses as the saviour of his 
country. He has committed a grave offence, and the allies upon 
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‘whom it is clear he must rely to win his country’s battles, call upon 
‘him discreetly to retire. Instead of complying, he reviles them in 
danguage of calculated bitterness. And he does not stop here. His 
own forces are dismayed at his conduct, and in the public interest 
his officers attempt to disarm him, Thereupon he precipitates civil 
-war, making his personal ambition superior to all considerations of 
prudence, of honour, of patriotism. And all the while the enemy is 
‘hovering near! Can anything be more damning than this? Mr. 
‘Parnell and his friends do not, of course, plead guilty ; but the 
‘verdict has been given against them by their own countrymen at 
Kilkenny and elsewhere. Their cry that they are safeguarding 
‘Ireland from a conspiracy deceives nobody. The shallow sugges- 
tion that we are desirous of imposing upon their country a bogus 
-Home Rule has been promptly exploded. Mr. Parnell’s “ four 
‘points ” give little concern. Mr, Gladstone has declined to discuss 
‘in public the matters which he debated in private with Mr. Parnell, 
and for excellent reasons. But Mr. Morley has repeated at New- 
castle-on-Tyne that there is no intention to offer Ireland anything 
which would not be accepted by her as satisfactory. As to the 
police, he says emphatically that “a community which is not fit to 
have control of its own police is certainly not fit to have Home Rule 
at all.” With reference to the land, Mr. Morley thinks it safest and 
‘best, ‘‘ in the interests of the Irish legislative body itself, that the 
land question should be solved at Westminster concurrently with the 
establishment of a legislature in Ireland.” Of course, if the British 
constituencies determine otherwise, it would have to be dealt with by 
an Irish legislative body. But Mr. Morley will ‘‘ deplore the decision, 
which would not be creditable to England or a prosperous decision 
for Ireland.” This is a sufficient answer to Mr. Parnell. And it is 
the answer, not merely of the leaders of the party, but of the rank 
and file, vide Mr. Asquith, who said at Manchester that it was absurd 
‘to reserve either the one point or the other. But Mr. Parnell is 
not very candid. He complains of the control of the police being 
withheld from an Irish Parliament, and he declines to meet’ the 
challenge of Mr. Herbert Gladstone that it was he himself who 
begged the Prime Minister in 1886 to keep the police in the hands 
of the Imperial authorities. We await an explanation on this matter 
with curiosity. More than anything else that we know of, it shows 
‘the pretence of the member for Cork. But we must admit there 
are signs of grace. Latterly Mr. Parnell has sought to get rid of 
the charge of a breach of confidence in the publication of his 
manifesto revealing the points of discussion at Hawarden. He tells 
us, forsooth, that he sent Mr. Justin McCarthy to Mr. Gladstone 
with an outline of the manifesto, and that Mr. Gladstone did not 
‘protest so as to prevent the issue of the manifesto! This will not 
do, It is ridiculous to suppose that Mr. Parnell, having written his 
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manifesto in the tone in which it was written, would have withdrawn 
the very pith and marrow of it. Moreover, the absence of protest 
from Mr. Gladstone would not relieve Mr. Parnell. But as a matter 
of fact, we have it on the unimpeachable testimony of Mr. McCarthy 
himself that he did not tell Mr. Gladstone the nature of the 
manifesto, he merely said that it would be a ‘“‘ bad” one. It is in 
vain that Mr. Parnell calls Mr. John Redmond to his aid against 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Gladstone avows that he knew nothing of the 
manifesto before he read it in the newspapers, and Mr. McCarthy’s 
statement on this point is clear. Thus beaten, Mr. Parnell returns 
to another of his ‘‘ four points ”—the retention of the Irish members, 
and produces a letter which, in March of last year—three months 
after the Hawarden interview—he addressed to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
now the Prime Minister of Cape Colony. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Gladstone gave a general denial to the statements of 
Mr. Parnell’s manifesto, including his declaration that the Liberal 
leaders, after most mature consideration of alternative proposals, had 
concluded it would be necessary to reduce the Irish representation 
in the Imperial Parliament from 103 to 32. Mr. Parnell cites his 
letter to Mr. Rhodes on this point, and it shows—what ? That Mr. 
Gladstone was proposing to reduce the number of Irish members to 
34, not 32. Clearly Mr. Parnell is wanting in accuracy on im- 
portant matters. Setting this aside, the letter to Mr. Rhodes does 
not greatly help Mr. Parnell. It may be quite true that the reduc- 
tion of the Irish members was discussed ; but this does not touch the 
point of Mr. Gladstone’s contradiction, which is aimed at the sug- 
gestion that the matter had been absolutely determined. Altogether 
Mr. Parnell’s essay in controversy with the Liberal leader has been 
disastrous. It was skilfully conceived if it were meant merely as a 
manceuvre by which to draw off public attention from the verdict in 
the Divorce Court, and to allow Mr. Parnell to leave the field with a 
certain display. We hope it was so meant, and as such we can 
forgive it. Taken seriously, it is neither more nor less than an 
abominable libel and a disgraceful dodge calculated to do irreparable 
mischief in Ireland. 

Naturally, the situation which has arisen has given joy to our 
Unionist and Tory opponents. At the outset these good folks were 
so elated that they rather lost their heads. ‘Home Rule is dead as 
Queen Anne,” said Mr. Chamberlain. Already the Birmingham oracle 
is confuted. Lord Derby thinks it necessary to warn the Unionists 
of Manchester that they are not yet out of the wood, and Lord 
Hartington writes to his Derbyshire adherents to say, “that Home 
Rule will continue to form a part of the policy of the present 
leaders of the Opposition.” Nobody outside Birmingham could 
seriously have entertained any other view. Mr. Parnell’s personality 
has no organic connection with the Irish question. He can be shelved. 
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English Liberals did not take up Home Rule for the sake of 
Mr. Parnell. And it would be a disgraceful thing if his sin were 
allowed to prejudice the cause of a whole people. Of course this 
will not be allowed. The Liberal party in Great Britain is pledged 
to do justice to Ireland, and, Mr. Parnell out of the way, they will 
go straight to the goal. One thing only can kill Home Rule—that 
the Irish people should refuse to dismiss Mr. Parnell. We speak 
of what is obvious and without reference to ourselves. The enemy 
is alive to this, and is doing all that is possible to keep Mr. Parnell 
in the field. At the same time, he revels in picturing our supposed 
perplexities. Mr. Chamberlain is in his element. He foretold 
everything with a precision which would put to shame any of the 
major prophets, and nothing but our wretched obstinacy prevented 
us benefiting from his predictions. He is so satisfied with himself 
and with the prospect opened up, that he has actually begun going 
to Tory meetings at Birmingham. ‘“ Home Rule is dead;” but he 
will give it no chance of escape. It might be impertinent to suggest . 
that his logic is less strong than his prudence, and if it seems so, 
we had best ignore it. People who are in such ‘ a wretched mess ” 
as we are in, lave no right to be critical. Henceforward, we must 
go upon our bellies, for Birmingham has commanded it! 

There has been nothing at home of first-class political interest 
outside this very absorbing controversy. The contest at Hartle- 
pool for the seat left vacant by the death of Mr. Richardson, a 
Unionist, has resulted in the return of the Home Rule candidate. 
Both he and his rival are local men and large employers of labour. 
Both are popular, but as the employer of the greatest amount of 
labour, Sir Wm. Gray, the Unionist, seemed to have some advantage. 
But the majority of the voters have sustained the repute of Hartle- 
pool as a Liberal borough. Mr. Balfour’s methods in Ireland have 
been a good deal to the front at Hartlepool. His latest move has 
been to launch a public appeal for subscriptions to relieve certain 
phases of distress in the West, which cannot otherwise be met without 
lifting the prohibitions to the granting of out-door relief. One 
would think that out-door relief ought to be given; but this, of 
course, would send up the rates and the rates fall on the landlords, 
the special objects of Mr. Balfour’s protection. Mr. Michael Davitt 
cries aloud at this manceuvre, saying it is all of a piece with English 
government in Ireland, which has always been in the interests of 
the landlords. We agree with Mr. Davitt in thinking that for the 
Government as a Government to make this appeal for public charity 
is highly reprehensible. It is a bad departure from sound con- 
stitutional practice. How is it we heard nothing of these particular 
necessities in the ante-Christmas session, when the Chief Secretary 
made his statement on the schemes of the Government for the relief 
of the distress? Clearly they were not then understood at Dublin 
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Castle. “But in any case it was the certain duty of the Government 
to meet the wants of the school children and of the families who 
have no able-bodied adults fit to labour on the relief works, either 
by granting out-door relief or by the next least objectionable method. 
In the latter alternative, the cost might possibly have been put upon 
the Imperial revenue. The appeal to the public would have been little 
offensive if it had come from a committee of private gentlemen, and 
Mr. Balfour might have placed his officials at their disposal for the 
purpose of inquiry and distribution. Perhaps less money would 
have been sent, but the Government would not have laid themselves 
open to the charge of seeking a cheap popularity by dispensing the 
public charity, or of protecting the landlords from a legitimate 
charge—the charge which comes to all who do their duty by their 
poorer neighbours. 

The railway strike in Scotland has attracted wide attention. The 
three main lines supplying the Lowlands and connecting with the 
English railways have all been affected, though the Glasgow and 
South Western men soon thought better of it and went back to 
duty. At the.time of writing, the strike has lasted nearly a month, 
and the Caledonian and North British systems are seriously dis- 
turbed. Goods traffic has been practically at a standstill, and 
although the passenger service has been kept going in a fashion, 
with some recent improvement, both companies continue to show an 
extreme depression of their weekly receipts. In three weeks the 
aggregate loss has reached: nearly £100,000, half of which falls upon 
the North British Company. If the reader, who has gone so far, 
knows nothing of the merits of the case, he may well ask at this 
point, for what are the railway directors making this disastrous 
fight ? We fancy the answer will amaze him. But the bare 
truth is that the companies will not recognise the trade combina- 
tion of their employés. They admit that the men have substantial 
grievances, and they profess entire willingness to remedy them. 
The condition precedent, however, is that the men shall resume 
work. On no account will the companies recognise the union. ‘'T'o 
do this, they say, would be to put the Scottish railways under the 
control of the union officials. Now the unreasonableness of this 
position is evident on the face of it. The men have made offers 
which show their good faith—to work sixty hours for six days, Sun- 
days to be paid at the rate of time and a half, and overtime at the 
rate of time and a quarter. Public opinion is strong that this is 
as much as can be expected from the men. Various attempts have 
veen made by the citizens of Edinburgh and Glasgow in particular 
to arrange an accommodation on these terms, but all to no purpose. 
The directors are inflexible in requiring a surrender on the part of 
the men. They have two grievances—first, that the men struck 
without notice, and next, that there have been outbursts of violence 
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by the strikers against the men who have remained at work, or 
against the new men imported from a distance. Both these pleas 
must be allowed, though it ought to be said for the men that the 
only serious outbreak of violence was due to the ill-advised action of 
the Caledonian Company, who attempted to evict certain of their 
servants holding houses under them. ‘This was too audacious, and 
after the sheriff, the police, and the military had been humiliated, 
the evictions were abandoned. Now the companies talk of a whole- 
sale prosecution of signalmen and others, who, in leaving their posts, 
may be accused of having imperilled the public safety. Unfor- 
tunately, and spite of all the directors can say, public feeling, both 
in Scotland and England, is with the men. We are, as is well 
known, no advocates for legislative interference with adult male 
labour, but when railway servants are asked to work twelve, four- 
teen, and sixteen hours a day, we conceive that the limit of decency 
is overstepped, and that grave public interests are threatened. And 
it is idle at this time of day to allege that the mere existence of a 
trade union stands in the way of doing justice to a large body of 
skilled labour. It is not for capitalist combinations to take ground 
of this sort. 

During the month there has been some revival of agitation in 
reference to the American Fisheries’ Disputes. The Behring Straits 
difficulty does not get into smooth water. Mr. Blaine, having 
accepted Lord Salisbury’s proposal of arbitration “in principle,” is 
haggling over the terms of reference. Strange to say he seems to 
have abandoned his one promising point—presuming there was really 
anything in it—that Behring Sea is mare clausum. We must wait 
patiently for Mr. Blaine. He is in a very tight place. He has to 
obtain asuccess for his party at all hazards. The Republicans have 
fallen so low since the recent State elections that to make a point 
against Lord Salisbury would be a vast help. The talk current 
among them about pushing things to extremities has a definite pur- 
pose. ‘Twisting the Lion’s tail” isa popular amusement with both 
political parties in the States ; it is thought to have immense weight 
with the electors. Happily it does not mean much. Mr. Blaine 
may, however, be trusted to take his share of this particular mode 
of entertainment. That he will be thwarted in his plans by the 
recent appeal of the British or Canadian Government to the Wash- 
ington law courts is not so certain. The motion made has relation 
to the seizure, in 1887, of the Canadian schooner W. P. Sayward, 
and the Supreme Court of the States is asked to annul certain pro- 
ceedings in the District Court of Alaska, as well as to issue a 
general writ of prohibition to the Alaskan Court forbidding it to 
condemn vessels taken in “the open sea.” It is alleged, of course, 
that the United States has no jurisdiction in such cases, and we find 
in the instructions to counsel a statement of the British position in 
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this form: (1) That the three-mile limit applies; (2) that Russia 
(which until recently held Alaska) exercised the power of excluding 
from Behring Sea not by right but by general consent; (3) that 
this right, qualified and imperfect as it was, was not conveyed to the 
United States, whose rights were closely restricted to the treaty of 
cession, which conveyed merely continental Alaska, its islands and 
waters adjacent thereto—that is to say, within the marine league and 
not the open sea. In the Newfoundland dispute with the French 
Government the facts are not common property. We know that 
Lord Knutsford has not been able to bring M. Ribot to any agree- 
ment on the matter, and that the modus vivendi previously arranged 
has been prolonged to give opportunity for further negotiations. 
Meanwhile, of course, France continues to exercise her rights on the 
Newfoundland coast. That further delay should have occurred, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the Prime Minister of Newfound- 
land, who spent the autumn in London, has given mighty offence in 
the colony. There has been much foolish talk of throwing off the 
Imperial ‘‘ yoke ” to join the United States, and all sorts of alarming 
things have been threatened. Unfortunately we are in this matter 
wholly in the hands of a French Minister not less “ difficult” than 
Mr. Blaine himself. M. Ribot asks a high price for the sale of his. 
Newfoundland rights, and we know that he has an awkward habit 
of mentioning the British occupation of Egypt at every turn. If 
the Newfoundlanders think that they can get rid of him off-hand 
they are egregiously mistaken, and they may yet live to find it out. 
We regret to have to speak in the way of criticism of the conduct of 
the United States Government in the Indian war in Dakota territory. 
A little late in the day the better class of American citizens have 
found out how horrible is the slaughter which has taken place in 
the neighbourhood of Pine Ridge. The Red man in the States is 
doomed. We do not say that his extinction is the avowed or secret 
policy of the Washington Government, but it is the policy which is 
steadily pursued. If one thing comes out clearer than another in 
the recent proceedings it is this—that the Indians did not move until 
they had been the victims of a shameful breach of faith. Without a 
word of intimation or explanation, as it seems, the authorities re- 
duced the beef allowance to the Pine Ridge agency from 5,000,000 
to 4,000,000 lb., and this at the worst season of the year, so that 
the Indians had to kill their private stock to keep themselves from 
‘starving. Bad feeling arose, and as nothing was done to remedy 
matters, they ran the old course—first depredations on the white 
people near the line of the reservations, and then open rebellion. 
We are prepared to admit that it is difficult to fight in civilised 
fashion with the Indian, who stops at nothing ; but the shooting down 
of squaws and children is inexcusable. Happily a war, which at one 
time threatened to involve the whole of the Indian tribes from Mexico 
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to the North of Canada, has been more or less localised. The heavy 
losses of the Sioux has not been without effect, and General Miles 
has been able to obtain something like a general surrender of the 
braves, as well as to induce them to give up theirarms. President 
Harrison is to receive a deputation of the Indian chiefs to hear 
their complaints. Meantime the civilians of the Indian agencies 
have been replaced by military men, with what result we have yet 
to learn. That the Indian system of the States needs great reform 
goes without saying. The questions involved are difficult, and need 
infinite patience, but they seem to have been solved in Canada, 
and what Canada can do, ought not to be beyond the reach of the 
Government of Washington. 

From India we have news of an important social reform which 
has long been matter of agitation. The Government has intro- 
duced a measure to raise the age of consent from ten to twelve 
years; and has further decided so to amend the law, that in cases 
of restitution of conjugal rights, the Courts shall be empowered to 
refuse to imprison the recusant person. This last is declared not 
to be urgent, but the fact that it has been determined on is some- 
thing. Both reforms are, of course, made wholly in the interest 
of those poor child-wives, whose stories have during recent years 
made such impression in this country. One could have wished that 
the age of consent had been increased to fourteen, but in India 
all reform is of the most tentative character. It is already charged 
against the Government that their Bill is a breach of the Queen’s 
proclamation, which promised non-interference with the social and 
religious customs of the people. And by way of conciliating 
possible opposition, it has been resolved to surrender the police 
right of entry into private houses, though the surrender may facili- 
tate evasions of the new law. The reform is, consequently, not 
a great one in any sense, but we can accept it on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than none. The National Congress, 
which met at Bombay on Boxing Day, agreed to accept certain 
modifications of the measure for creating a representative element 
in the Legislative and Provincial Councils, thus giving fresh 
evidence of their thorough loyalty to the Imperial regime. The 
extreme moderation of their demands should obtain for their Bill 
the calm and unbiased attention of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bradlaugh hopes to introduce it at an early date; and we hope that, 
though he is now dangerously ill, his health may soon be so re- 
established as to enable him to do so. 
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GiBBON relates how the Emperor Constantine at the Council of Nice, 
half ridiculing, half rebuking, the mild heresy of the Novatian bishop 
Acesios, besought him to take a ladder and climb up into heaven by 
himself. Such words from the lips of one who himself received his 
Christianity at the hands of an Arian bishop, and therefore lies 
under the suspicion of heresy, have an irony of their own, but they 
have a further and wider import which the historian recognises when 
he adds the remark that most of the Christian sects by turns have 
borrowed the ladder of Acesios. For, indeed, society being made up 
of persons, every fresh step in our mental and moral progress must 
be at first the work of some single individual wrestling with the self- 
deception of heart and head which comes of trying to be content 
with standards of belief and practice really obsolete. Mrs. Ward, 
in her book Robert Elsmere, lays before us the fancied history- 
of one who had to get a ladder and climb up into heaven by 
himself. 

We are all by nature concerned to be at one with the social sur-- 
roundings into which we have been born, and it is therefore a 
painful and difficult task to give up traditional and current beliefs. 
This is so even in England, where the substitution of an inspired: 
book for the living voice of an infallible Church has resulted in the. 
endless multiplication of sects, and where we are compelled by the 
familiar fact of religious differences to own that truth is many-sided ;. 
but in far-off Eastern countries, where all is strange to one in the 
mind and aspect of the people, except their religious art and emblems. 
and the creeds they recite, there, indeed, one feels a certain isolation, 
if one has abandoned the distinctive beliefs of Christianity, and is. 
unable to enter unaffectedly into their religious rites and services. 
I have myself experienced such a feeling in the uplands of Asia. 
Minor, when, after a day’s hard riding through wild and unfrequented 
wastes, I have at sunset reached the shelter of a friendly monastery. 
I have then even regretted that I could not believe as they believed, 
in those touching and consolatory legends of Christ and the Saints 
which I heard them celebrate with hymn and prayer. For here 
was lost a bond and source of intimate communion between myself 
and these poor Eastern Christians, who, in spite of persecution, have 
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for centuries clung to those venerable beliefs which our Western 
culture is on the point of renouncing. 

In this century, a marked change has come over the spirit and 
methods of religious controversy. A hundred years ago Tom Paine 
was attacking and Paley was defending Christian orthodoxy ; to-day 
it is men like Professor Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hill Green, 
Dr. Martineau, who are ranged on one side, while on the other side we 
have such men as Dr. Liddon. It is not usual at the present day 
to impugn the good faith of your opponent, still less to assail his 
private morality, and only the most uneducated of Secularists believe 
that Christianity was, in its origin, a systematic fraud, and that it is 
upheld by selfish impostors whowould win for themselves, by inculcating 
superstitious fears and hopes, a hold over the souls of the uneducated. 
This was what the late Mark Pattison called the Old Bailey style of 
controversy ; and there was much in the temper of the orthodox 
parties of an earlier age to excuse it. Now the integrity of religious 
doubt is so generally recognised among orthodox divines, that we are 
quite shocked when we meet with an exception to the rule. I can 
remember that in 1881 the Bampton Lecturer sent a shudder 
through his University audience when he declared that unbelief is 
sin and always implies the antecedent presence of moral evil in the 
unbeliever. 

Two types of Christianity have always existed together, and stand 
‘to-day in clearer opposition than ever before. The one implies a 
belief in certain events having taken place on the surface of our 
-globe, events of such far-reaching significance, that their importance 
is not limited to ourselves, but extends to the inhabitants, supposing 
there be any, of other worlds besides our own. If we take any ortho- 
dox creed, we find our assent is asked to many judgments the same 
in kind with this: that “Shakespeare was born and died at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and wrote the play of Julius Caesar.” Of such 
historical propositions the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds contain a 
number, while the much-abused Athanasian Creed contains, so far as 
I know, but three, the rest of it being made up of metaphysical pro- 
positions, which are at least independent of history for their verifica- 
tion or refutation: Lastly, in the Bible, which all orthodox people 
affirm to be throughout an inspired book, we find a thousand events 
related of the strangest kind, and we are asked in the name of 
religion to believe that they occurred; though, if we find similar 
events recorded in the sacred books of the. Buddhists or Moham- 
medans, we summarily reject them, and orthodox Christians are not 
behindhand in assailing them with ridicule. It is hard to stand 
alone, and many who have an overdose of reason in their composi- 
tion must deplore that they cannot be faithful members of a vast out- 
ward unity like the English or Roman Church. If one could but 
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stifle those obstinate questions, Did this actually occur? Is it 
true ? what a blessed asylum in sin and sorrow, what organised guid- 
ance of one’s efforts of thought and practice, often now half palsied 
by desultoriness and disconnection with any great fellowship, what 
refuge from individualism in a thousand distressing moods could one 
not find in one or the other of these communions! How much 
strength is added to him who feels that he is no unprotected pawn 
in the game of life, but a marshalled unit in the progress of a church 
divinely ordained, ushered into the world with miracles, and guard- 
ing throughout the ages, by an unbroken line of apostles, 
bishops, and martyrs, the sacred mysteries revealed by its divine 
founder. 

It is not strange then that many feel that they cannot walk alone, 
and refuse to break upon speculative grounds with churches which 
have so glorious and imposing a record. Such an one might apply 
to the church Plato’s apologue: ‘“ Thus far we have spoken the truth 
of her as she appears at present, but we must remember also that we 
have seen her only in a condition which may be compared to that of 
the sea-god, Glaucus, whose original image can hardly be discerned, 
because his natural members are broken off and crushed, and in 
many ways damaged by the waves, and incrustations have grown over 
them of seaweed and shells and stones, so that he is liker to some sea 
monster than to his natural form.” : 

Most of the text-books of religion placed in the hands of boys 
and girls in our schools are, as much for what they say as for what 
they leave unsaid, calculated to give the learner a false and improper 
conception of the divine nature, and of the mysteries which surround 
our existence. If any one doubts this, let him open for example Dr. 
Maclear’s widely used class book of Old Testament history, and read 
his account of Elisha’s massacre of the innocent children of Bethel. 
Would it not be better frankly to teach the young that prophets in 
that age were, like their contemporaries, savage and vindictive than 
to gloze about it as does Dr. Maclear, when he turns “ the little 
children” of the original into “the youths of the place,” and [is it 
in irony ?] nicknames the prophet who. cursed the little ones in the 
name of Jehovah,. ‘‘ the gentle successor of the terrible Elijah.” In 
a law court a witness is at once discredited if he makes statements 
which exceed the bounds of. probability. Let him declare, for 
instance, that he saw a man walking on the surface of water, and 
no judge or jury would give any weight to his evidence, unless 
counsel could ‘give such explanation of it, as reconciled it with 
physical possibilities generally known and recognised. Similarly in 
general history we do not indeed impugn the bond fides of a writer 
who relates a miracle, but we make a distinction between the facts of 
feeling and the construction put on them, and hold that he put a 
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wrong construction on what he felt, that he was in fact the victim 
of an illusion. 

How then deal with Biblical miracles? If in every other region 
miracles vanish at the touch of criticism, shall we retain them here ? 
It seems to me that our orthodox divines not only forsake the ordi- 
nary standards of historical criticism as soon as they approach Juda 
and the miracles of the Bible, but they go further, and actually 
reject them. Thus Dr. Liddon, in his University Sermons (Ed. v. 
p. 278) exclaims, ‘‘ Woe to you if they (philology, history, geography) 
persuade you to read the book of life as the pagan might read it, as 
you yourselves might read Herodotus or J’lato.” A ring fence of 
credulity is thus drawn round the cradle of Christianity. Such an 
attitude implied in Canon Liddon a profound scepticism, if we mean 
by scepticism distrust of those inferential powers which are as clearly 
destined to be for us the organ of truth as is our mouth the organ 
of nutrition. It betokens also an intellectual confusion. For a 
judment such as “Christ raised Lazarus from the dead” is of one 
kind; a precept such as “‘ Love your neighbour as yourself,” is of 
another; and neither can support the other. The former should 
depend for its acceptance on its coherence with all we know of the 
history of the times, and with what, from experience and _ biological 
science, we know to be possible. The latter—the moral command- 
ment—flows directly from our conscience and to rest it on anything 
but itself, most of all on a doubtful historical statement, can but 
imperil its observance. Every attempt to isolate ecclesiastical from 
general history, and to relax in regard to the Church the rigour of 
the criticism we apply to other institutions, is foredoomed to failure. 
A judgment is believed even as it is understood, because it presents 
points of attachment and identity with the rest of knowledge, and 
to try to affirm it, because its undisturbed acceptance is supposed to 
help morality, is not to believe at all; and to teach the young that 
so-and-so happened, not because we know it happened, but because it 
is a useful fiction; this is what in other spheres of life and practice 
we call by an ugly name. Yet it is more honest to isolate Christianity, 
and boldly repudiate logic, natural science, and history than to 
repeat in the pupil what you reprobate in the closet. And this, I fear, is. 
not seldom done by so-called broad church divines. ‘‘ Dean Stanley,” 
Mr. Ruskin tells us, “ used his plausibility to convince his congre- 
gation without convincing himself, or committing himself to any- 
thing in particular.” It is too common to argue that speculative 
and historical untruths may as well be left alone, because, though 
not true in themselves, they contain as much of truth as the vulgar 
can take in. Such a plea for economising the truth to the multi- 
tude was never salutary ; least of all is it so to-day. In the closing 
years of the last century, Paine had already brought down the arena 
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of theological study from the study to the street ; and to-day, not in 
one, but in a thousand centres, at home and abrcad, their lecturers 
conduct an organised attack upon the traditional beliefs of Christi- 
anity. In every one of our larger cities the Secularists have their 
halls of science ; and if any one wishes to realise the strength and 
widespread character of their activity, let him buy the Secularist’s 
almanac for the current year, and count up the centres of their 
propaganda. Nor does the Secularist body comprise one per cent. of 
those among us who reject supernatural religion. It only comprises 
those who are fanatically opposed to it; for every one of whom 
there are a thousand artisans to whom a miraculous story has only 
to be repeated in order to be rejected. I say nothing of the richer 
classes, among whom we all know how widespread is the rejection 
of miraculous religion. If we look to France, where alone, so far 
as I know, a religious census is in each decade taken, we find that 
out of about nine million adult males nearly eight millions had, in 
1881, definitely and formally renounced dogmatic Christianity. Why 
do not our leading apologists frankly say what their position really 
is, what they consider to be the irreducible minimum beyond which 
the process of critical whittling down must not be carried. At 
present, especially in a place like Oxford, we are accustomed to see 
apologists use their historical judgment on certain points, and then 
stop short just when we would like them to go through with it to 
the end. Thus, one divine teaches us that the Pentateuch is a late 
writing, and yet in our childhood we were taught that it was written 
by Moses. Another divine assures us that Isaiah wrote his prophecies 
after, and not before the event ; a third gives up the Old Testament 
and stickles only for the New; and yet we learned at our mother’s 
knee that the fall, the prophecies, and much else were an integral 
part of the Christian scheme of atonement. A fourth allows that 
some or all the Gospels are later than St. Paul’s Epistles. A fifth— 
Dr. Farrar namely—in his account of the withering of the fig-tree, 
undertakes to divide the inspiration between himself and the 
evangelist. 

In No. 1 of the Oxford House Papers, a series of tracts in- 
tended to cope with disbelief among the masses, the Rev. E. R. 
Talbot argues that the difficulties which arise about Christianity are 
no reason for not believing it. He contends very properly that no 
true religion is likely to be free from difficulties; which should, 
therefore, no,more be impediments to our accepting it than obscuri- 
ties in a text-book of astronomy or mathematics should deter us 
from believing the record of those sciences. Surely as regards 
miracles this sort of reasoning is somewhat otiose. Who would 
deny that a true religion, like a true metaphysic, is sure to present 
difficulties, especially to the run of people ? But show me the sciences 
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which offer difficulties analogous to those of orthodox Christianity ; 
show me the astronomy which creates the earth before the sun and 
teaches that the sun paused in its career to secure the victory of a 
marauding hill tribe; show me the botany, according to which a fig 
tree will wither up at a word ; or a physiology, according to which five 
loaves and two small fishes will feed five thousand hungry people, and 
leave over twelve basketfuls of fragments, or according to which a- 
virgin can conceive, and be with child, or a man live within the belly 
of a whale for the space of three days, or the four days dead be 
brought to life. If a belief in all these wonders is an essential 
factor in Mr. Talbot’s Christianity, if they are some of the difficulties 
he contemplates, they do unquestionably constitute a reason for 
rejecting his peculiar form of Christianity. Had we not better put 
aside Mr. Talbot’s special pleading and try to make our own the 
spirit shadowed forth in these noble words of Landor. ‘‘I hold 
religion in the light of a medal which has contracted rust from ages. 
This rust seems to have been its preserver for many centuries, but 
after some few more will certainly be its consumer, and leave no 
vestige of effigy or superscription behind: it should be detached 
carefully and patiently, not ignorantly and rudely scoured off.” Mr. 
Talbot and his fellow divines might be even now detaching the rust 
carefully and patiently ; but they are blind to the signs of the times 
and cling to their half culture. It is they who are most to blame 
if the Secularists scour it off rudely and ignorantly, defacing the 
precious effigy beneath. 

Yet after all there is growth. In Oxford, the critical study of 
history and the necessity imposed upon the candidates for honours 
of weighing and testing original documents has begun to make itself 
felt in the sphere of theology and ecclesiastical history. Two books 
which have lately appeared exemplify the contrast between this 
generation and a former one, not very long passed away, which tried 
to drum Bishop Colenso out of the Church for doubting the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. The two books referred to are Bishop 
Temple’s late Bampton Lectures, and the volume entitled, Lux Mundi, 
more particularly the Rev. Mr. Charles Gore’s Essay on Inspiration 
contained therein. It is significant that both of these writers 
resign the Old Testament to the critics. This is what they say 
of it. 

Mr. Gore [page 352 of Lua Mundi]: “The Church cannot insist 
upon the historical character of the earliest records of the ancient 
[i.e., Jewish] church in detail, as she can on the historical character 
of the Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles.” ‘“ Within the limits of 
what is substantially historical, there is still room for an admixture 
of what, though marked by a spiritual purpose, is not yet strictly 
historical.” Lower down: ‘There is nothivg in the doctrine of 
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inspiration to prevent our recognising a considerable idealising 
element in the Old Testament.” 
Bishop Temple :—“ What evidence can be gam: that any such 


No such evidence can now be produced on behalf of the miracles in 
the Old Testament. The times are remote: the date and authorship 
of the books not established with certainty, the mixture of poetry 
with history no longer capable of any sure separation into its parts ; 
and if the New Testament did not exist, it would be impossible to 
show such a distinct preponderance of probability as would justify 
us in calling on any to accept the miraculous parts of the narrative 
as historically true.” 

Thus the Bishop of London invokes the New Testament to sania 
the Old, just as Justin Martyr and other early Christian apologists 
invoked the Old Testament to prove the New. It is a pity that 
the modern bishop does not enumerate the miracles of the Old 
Testament, which being, in his opinion, destitute of evidence, are yet, 
on the strength of the New Testament, to be accepted as historically 
true. We can imagine an ancient Greek arguing in similar strain 
that the acceptance of Herodotus involved the historical truth of - 
all that is read in the Homeri¢ poems. Bishop Temple assumes that 
the dates and authorship of the various books of the New Testament 
are fully established. This is so with St. Paul’s Epistles, but is it 
so with the Gospels and Acts? To one like myself, ignorant of 
Hebrew, who can, therefore, only judge of the Old Testament narra- 
tives through a version and by the light of a sojourn in the Holy 
Land, the latter wears an unmistakable air of antiquity, nay, often 
of contemporaneousness with the events related. I would as soor 
believe that they are supposititions books as that Plato wrote Homer 
Is the Old Testament, therefore, after all at so great a disadvantage 
with the New in respect of historical evidences ? 

Both these writers, then, take their stand on the New Testament. 
But even here Bishop Temple does not seem quite at ease. ‘‘ Christ’s 
miracles of healing,” he says, ‘‘ may have been the result of the power 
of mind over body. They may have been under the law of uniformity. 
If so, they would be miracles for purposes of science, yet still miracles 
for purposes of revelation.” The Bishop strains at a gnat, and 
swallows acamel. Why whittle away the supernatural character of 
the miracles of healing, when there remain in the background the 
greater miracles of the immaculate conception of Christ, His. 
raising of Lazarus, His resurrection from the dead, and ascension 
into heaven ? 

One other concession we find in Dr. Temple, as in other latter day 
apologists. He inclines, namely, to make the morality of a legend 
a test of itstruth. Thus the miracles of Gadora and of the withered 
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fig tree perplex Dr. Farrar, because their good moral bearing is not 
obvious ; and yet there is as good evidence for them as for the rest. 
Bishop Temple does not mention instances, but he admits the prin- 
ciple in these words: ‘‘The main evidence of the revelation to us 
consists in its harmony with the voice of the spiritual faculty within 
us; and the claim which it asserts to have come through teachers 
endowed with supernatural power is so far corroborative evidence as 
it falls in with the essential character of the moral law.” But where 
the historical evidence is uniform in kind and extent, as in the case 
of the Gospels, can we logically pick and choose upon moral grounds 
in which miracles we will believe and in which not? The strength 
of a chain is that of its weakest link, and if we reject one miracle 
on such grounds, we must end by rejecting all. 

Lastly, Mr. Gore’s remarks about the truth of the New Testament 
claim to be noticed. A very significant question is this that he pro- 
pounds in these words: ‘‘ What we should make of the New Testa- 
ment, what estimate we should be able to form of the person of Jesus 
Christ, and the meaning of His life and work, if it was contained 
simply in some old manuscripts, or unearthed in some way by anti- 
quarians out of the Syrian sands, it is impossible to say.” Does Mr. 
Gore mean that, if we only had the documents and not the existing 
Christian congregations, none of us would in this age be at the pains 
of believing in the Gospel miracles? It seems so, for he says ex- 
pressly (p. 338, Ed. x. of Zua Mundi): “It is, we may perhaps say, 
becoming more and more difficult to believe in the Bible without 
believing in the Church.” A little before he defines in detail what 
a belief in the Church implies (p. 337): ‘‘ In order to have grounds 
for believing the facts; in order to be susceptible of their evidence, 
we require an antecedent state of conception and expectation. A 
whole set of presuppositions about God, about the slavery of sin, 
about the reasonableness of redemption, must be present with us. So- 
only can the facts presented to usin the Gospel come to us 4s credible 
things, or as parts of an intelligible universe, correlated elements in 
a rational whole.” Yet who would not yield at once to the moral 
spell of the New Testament, even if he were not a member of a 
Church, and even though the book had only just been rescued from 
the Syrian sands! What is there in the preconditions of belief 
which Mr. Gore enumerates to induce us to believe in the miracles of 
the New Testament, say in the virginity of the mother of Christ, a 
dogma which has distressed many a true wife and mother as a monkish 
slur cast upon her estate and upon humanity itself? Does not Mr. 
Gore really mean to say—what he learned of the late Prof. G. H. 
Green—that events are credible when they can be taken into our in- 
telligible universe as parts of it, as elements correlated in a rational 
whole ; and this is certainly the test which in universal history and in 
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the sciences we apply to statements of fact before accepting them. 
Will he not allow that, following such a rule, we have banished the 
miracles to which he, “in the Church’s name, claims assent” from 
history, from natural science, from everyday life? Can we consist- 
ently retain them in the Gospels? Mr. Gore, obediently to this rule, 
abandons the Old Testament narratives, but for two curious and subtle 
reasons he warns off the critics with their canons of evidence from 
the New Testament. ‘There is,” he says, ‘‘a considerable idealising 
element in the Old Testament,” but he continues: ‘‘ The reason is of 
course obvious enough why, what can be admitted in the Old Testa- 
ment, could not, without results disastrous to the Church’s creed, be 
admitted in the New It is because the Old Testament is the 
record of how God produced a need or anticipation, or ideal, while 
the New Testament records how in fact he satisfied it. The absolute 
coincidence of idea and fact is vital in the realisation, not in the 
preparation for it. 

This is like an argument used by a counsel in the year 1727 to 
induce the Court of King’s Bench to decide that University College 
in Oxford was a royal foundation. ‘‘ King Alfred,” he argued, 
‘must be confirmed the founder, for the sake of religion itself, which 
would receive a greater scandal by a determination on the other side, 
than it had by all the Atheists, Deists, and Apostates, from Julian 
down to Collins ; that a succession of clergymen for so many years 
should return thanks for an idol, or mere nothing, in ridicule and 
banter of God and religion must not be suffered in a court of justice.” 
A pious legend is not to be dethroned, because generations of clergy- 
men have believed it, and thanked God for it as a fact. Mr. Gore’s 
reasoning is parallel. Because the Church’s creeds in some degree 
rest upon myths, these are to be bolstered up whether- true or not. 
The other reason why Mr. Gore cannot “ put himself at the mercy 
of Truth,” in regard to the New Testament is ingenious but empty. 
“‘In the Old Testament,” he says, ‘‘ we have the record of how God 
engendered a need, in the New of how he fulfilled it.” Therefore 
we may criticise the one, but not the other; for “ the absolute coin- 
cidence of idea and fact is vital in the realisation, not in the prepara- 
tion for it.” Mr. Gore confuses different things. It is indeed vital 
that a well devised scheme should be accurately rendered into fact in 
all its details, In building a house, for example, we must carry out the 
architect’s plans in their integrity, and not leave out the staircase or 
the front door. But this argument would only lay a necessity upon 
God to thoroughly satisfy a hope, ideal or need, which he had 
engendered in humanity. It cannot prove that every tale in the New 
Testament is true. Brush away these tales along with the fanciful 
grounds upon which Mr. Gore makes beiieve to himself that he 
believes in them, and we are at last on the way to a genuine appre- 
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hension of, and faith in Him who appeals to us in words such as 
never poet of old or sophist spake : “‘ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burthen is light.” 

F. C. ConyBEsRE. 





THE IMPOLICY OF STRIKES. 


AT a moment when the air is thick with the strife of opposing 
industrial interests, when there are wars and rumours of wars, 
and not only no signs of suspension of hostilities, but every 
probability of the situation becoming daily more menacing and 
strained, it may be worth while to make some attempt to induce 
working men to ask themselves individually and collectively, ‘‘ What 
real benefit have we secured through the action of strikes; and is 
not our progress rather retarded than advanced thereby ? ” 

Now, at the imminent risk of exposing myself to the abuse of a 
party which for the hour is extremely popular, I shall endeavour 
in the course of this paper to prove, that so far from strikes having 
bettered the condition of the working classes their influence has 
been inimical to real progress.- To employ the argument of force, 
however necessary it may have been in comparatively dark ages, is, 
under existing conditions, to employ an extremely clumsy and 
ineffective means towards securing any given end: it is, in fact, a 
movement in a backward direction, and the adoption of this argument 
—as exemplified in strikes——-by the leaders of the labour party 
has without doubt prevented their adherents from reaching the 
standard of intelligence and prosperity to which they might other- 
wise have attained; for the fact of the working classes being 
continually exposed to disturbing influences has rendered their 
condition precarious and unsettled, and neither of these qualities is 
conducive to prosperity. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why strikes, as a means adopted 
for improving the position of these classes, have so seldom been 
successful is, that they have never been directed towards improve- 
ment in any branch of labour. Of course it is not to be expected 
that workmen would voluntarily institute a strike because they were 
not satisfied with the quality of the work which they or their 
fellow-workers were turning out, but the objection might be implied, 
as, for instance, they might say, “ Our present rate of wages will 
neither permit us to do justice to ourselves nor our masters ;” and 
although this might be taken as an implication that the men were 
not doing their best, it would be an intimation that encouragement 
would give an impetus to their labours. It may be objected that 
this is an immoral argument, inasmuch as it admits of standards of 
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excellence of production according to payment, and it should be a 
matter of conscience with workmen to produce their best under the 
most adverse conditions: and whilst I admit the justice of the 
impeachment, and also declare that no one more than myself is 
impressed with the conviction that the individual who is doing less 
than his best is inflicting an injury both on himself and society, I 
must nevertheless express the opinion that in dealing with such a 
question as this, we must deal with things as they are, and not as 
we should like them to be; in short, we must look at the real, and 
not at the ideal. If improvement can be effected it is not worldly 
wise to be too squeamish as to the means adopted. 

It is essential that we should make haste slowly in this matter ; 
we must not begin by endeavouring to make the world ideally 
moral, our primary efforts should be directed towards rendering it 
less immoral. Much mischief is done and good entirely nullified by 
the insane practices of would-be social reformers refusing to admit 
that improvement can be effected by any means but their favourite 
formula, which may, indeed, be good enough in its way, yet may 
exhibit the fatal defect of being both impracticable and inapplicable 
under certain conditions. The truereformer will be content to use 
any means (short of absolutely immoral ones) to secure improvement, 
and will even tolerate those which differ widely from such as he 
himself would have adopted, providing he finds them efficacious. 

Now, trades unions (by which bodies strikes are instituted and 
organised) which demand association only with what they are pleased 
to specify as “ skilled labour,” the criterion of which is membership 
of their various unions, neither created that nor the demand for it. 
These bodies are not, nor do they attempt to constitute themselves, 
critics or experts in the trades to which they apply. If trades 
unionism was directed towards attaining perfection in handicrafts 
they would be deserving of every possible encouragement and support, 
but experience proves that their only objects are to raise the standard 
of wages and shorten the hours of labour. I do not mean to say 
that these objects are in any way objectionable, providing they can be 
honourably and successfully maintained; but I do say that in the 
majority of instances they can be neither. With regard to the 
first-mentioned object, viz., raising the wage standard, I submit that 
agitators have not been substantially successful in securing it, because 
the rise in wages in particular trades which is attributed to the 
action of strikes, is in reality brought about by natural and inde- 
pendent causes ; and when such has not been the case, when they 
have been “ rushed up” by artificial means, the price paid for indul- 
gence in the luxury of a merely nominal success will, upon impartial 
calculation, be found to exceed the addition to the wages. In homely 
language, the workman will be found to have paid a fancy price for 
his whistle. 
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When the object of a strike is for shorter hours it is in the main 
a distinctive rather than a different claim to that for higher wages ; 
yet, under certain circumstances, it may present considerable differ- 
ences, and such as may seem to render it justifiable; but I hope 
to prove that it is unnecessary for the labourer to expose himself to 
the inconveniences which such a method of enforcing a probably 
just claim entails. For instance, few will deny that railway ser- 
vants, tramcar men, and ’bus-men are overworked and underpaid ; 
but if public opinion were once to be directed in full force against 
the companies which employ them, their hardships would certainly 
be materially lessened. I believe that the importance of public 
opinion in bringing individuals and bodies to a lively sense of their 
duty is considerably under-estimated, and I am of opinion that in 
many, if not in all instances of under-payment, whether by means of 
too scanty wages or too long hours of labour, the application of 
this moral force would bring employers, directors, and shareholders 
to perceive the necessity of administering justice and humanity to 
their servants. But it might be objected that the publication of their 
grievances on the part of workpeople would in itself constitute some- 
thing approaching a strike, or at least that it wculd not be conducive to 
friendly relations between employers and employed; but the first of 
these objections may be met in many ways not necessary to enter into 
here, and the last there is no ground for, as there can be no 
friendship between parties, one of which is an aggressor, and the 
other a victim to aggression. 

When, however, it is sought by any means to limit the operations 
of male adult labour, and even to make that limitation binding by 
the force of an Act of Parliament, I submit that it is a gross inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject. We know that individuab 
workmen are generally ready to work overtime, and that such 
extension of the hours of labour are frequently necessary, therefore, 
I cannot think that any Government would ever be persuaded to 
impose such 4 restriction upon labour, because it would probably be 
aware that such a sumptuary law would surely be evaded. To limit 
the working day to eight hours, or less, may in time come to be 
perfectly practicable, and thus a just claim to put forward; and 
where such a limitation can at present be conveniently practised it. 
may be justifiable to impose it, but it cannot be regarded as a just 
or politic demand, when made in the face of conditions which are 
unfavourable to its maintenance. 

In dealing with the question of imposing conditions by force, I 
should like to point out to working men how dangerous a precedent 
they are establishing when they sanction or lend themselves to such 
a method of enforcing their claims; for not only must force be met 
with a similar argument, which involves their exposure to a power 
whose capacity it is impossible for them to estimate, since they must 
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necessarily be in ignorance of the precise fighting strength of the 
enemy; but in yielding themselves bound hand and foot to bodies 
whose notions of policy are so elementary and so unscientific as , to 
lead them to suppose that the employment of force is the best means 
of gaining their ends, they are giving themselves over to utter folly. 
Moreover, when working men encourage the substitution of masters 
by allowing irresponsible members of trades unions to supersede the ~ 
authority of those who have a right to command, do they, I ask, ever 
pause to reflect that they may have to submit to tyrants whom they 
themselves have invested with power? It is proverbially difficult 
to make a good master out of a servant, but when that servant has 
incited his fellow-servants to rebellion, how doubly difficult must be 
the transformation? The acquisition of the power to’ exercise 
necessary authority and command in a manner devoid of offence, or 
of exciting a spirit of resistance to it, is rather an inheritance than 
a natural gift. Men will submit to authority when it is exercised 
by a superior; but however ready and willing they may profess 
themselves to be to yield to their social equals, under stress of 
excitement, they will surely come to find the submission galling when 
the heat of the moment has subsided ; because irresponsible authority 
invariably ends in being arbitrarily exercised. That it should be so 
is hardly a matter for surprise, for, as a rule, any suddenly acquired 
possession is incontinently and unduly displayed, and history repeats 
itself continually to the effect that power of all suddenly acquired 
possessions is the most liable to abuse. 

I do not deny that many of the men who have of late taken the 
lead in industrial questions, are men of intelligence and capacity ; 
but these qualities of themselves do not constitute the power to 
lead or govern; thev have had no personal experience in the art, 
and they have all the habits of command to learn, and they 
must of necessity teach themselves. Now, it has wisely been ob- 
served that he who teaches himself has a bad master, since he is 
necessarily an untaught one; and although a very respectable 
degree of efficiency may be attained by the pupil, the defects of the 
teacher are nearly always apparent. I sincerely hope that my work- 
ing-class readers will profit by the foregoing and reserve to them- 
selves some independence of thought and action ; and also that they 
will take care to remember that employers are only human, and are 
hardly likely to regard with friendly or considerate feelings the men 
who treat them as persons unworthy of trust or confidence. 

Another matter which it is necessary to impress upon working 
men is, that the attitude of antagonism which they almost invariably 
adopt towards capital is as foolish as it is unjustifiable. The pos- 
session of capital by the capitalist, or in a limited degree by the work- 
ing man, is often regarded as an unlawful possession in the one case, 
and in the other, one which argues want of loyalty to his order, 2s 
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betokening in some sort a desire to take advantage of his fellow- 
workers and to prove himself their superior. Nothing can be more 
prejudicial to working-class interests than the entertainment of this 
erroneous idea ; for their wisest policy is to strengthen their own 
hands with such little capital as they can accumulate as a reserve 
force, and, above all, to convert the capital of others to their own 
uses ; in other words, to turn the living capital of their labour into 
the dead capital which represents money; with which in turn it 
should be their object to better their position either by investment, 
or by joining in some co-operative enterprise. Let a working man 
once become the possessor of capital, however limited, and it is 
astonishing to find how quickly he will acquire the instincts which 
belong to it, and the desire to add to his store. 

But capital must prove itself worthy of the confidence of labour, 
and the onus of proving itself worthy of confidence and co-operation 
of interests lies rather on the former than the latter; because it is 
the prerogative of capital to extend an invitation to labour, and, as 
the host which entertains it, its attitude should be that of hospitality 
and encouragement. Just as it is incumbent upon a clever and kindly 
host to put his guests on good terms with themselves, and so with 
him, so is it incumbent upon capital to encourage labour to show at 
its best, in order to promote mutual satisfaction and to bind and con- 
solidate mutual interests. 

I would not for one moment have it inferred that because I have 
endeavoured to prove that strikes aggravate rather than mitigate 
the evils which they profess to cure, I would in any degree excuse 
capital in taking the smallest advantage of labour, for I hold that 
it is the paramount duty of the former to hold out to the latter 
inducements of a really practical (but not philanthropic) kind. In 
spite of what I may call the moral argument, which I have else- 
where alluded to—that under any circumstances a man should give 
of his best, taking human nature as it is, it cannot be expected that 
a man will put out all his force without hope of deriving some sub- 
stantial benefit, for it must. be remembered that a working-man in 
giving his labour is giving is capital, and that he, no more than 
the monied capitalist, can be expected to part with his possession 
without some hope of reward beyond the mere bread by which he 
lives from day to day, and. if circumstances compel him to yield 
some portion of it without such a prospect, the better part will be 
lost to the world. It is therefore the duty of the capitalist to 
sufficiently and proportionately award to labour its share of profits 
in the mutual employment of forces which are expended for their 
mutual benefit. 

In spite of the fact that the profit-sharing system is sneered at, 
or condemned by many, I am persuaded that some form of that 
system will ultimately be adopted in settling the disputed questions 
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between capital and labour, as the best means of securing to labour 
its natural demand of sighting some prospect beyond that which is 
afforded by a fixed and arbitrary scale of wages. Such a—necessarily 
—-sliding scale would, I am sure, conduce as much to the employer's 
real interests as to that of the workman’s. My readers are doubtless 
aware that the profit-sharing system as applied between employers and 
employed is an arrangement by which the monied capitalist advances 
to labour in exchange for its immediate employment and security of 
possession, the means of living until a balance is struck between 
profits and loss. Of course in the division of profits which results, 
the risk which capital has run must be taken into consideration, and 
it must be recognised that labour, being but a small shareholder, and 
having already appropriated the major portion of its profits to its 
needs, the monied capitalist comes in for the larger individual share ; 
but that which comes to labour, or would come—should some modi- 
fication of this system be adopted—would act as an inducement to 
it to employ itself to its best ability ; moreover, it would act as an 
enormous stimulus to the intellectual faculties of working-men, as 
it would enable them to form a better and more accurate apprecia- 
tion and perception than they at present entertain of the cares, the 
difficulties, the risks, and the responsibilities of the capitalist, and 
they would at once perceive how extortionate and unjust are some 
of the demands being made by their fellows at the present moment. 

The objections to this system on the part of employers are that it 
would place them at a disadvantage in disclosing their books and 
business secrets or systems: on the part of the men the only objec- 
tion that is raised is, that they would be mulcted out of their fair 
share of the profits, but put into practice they might have more real 
objections, as they would find they would have to help sustain the 
losses. 

Another objection put forward is, that the insecurity in labour is 
such that the profit shares would in all probability be disproportion- 
ately awarded, as the men would forsake their employers during bad 
seasons, when losses might be looked for. I confess that the objec- 
tions on the employers’ side are very real, but I do not pretend that 
the present time is ripe for the innovation; working-men are, at 
present, far too much at the dictation of ignorant leaders, and too 
much puffed up with notions of their own power; but we must look 
to time to bring them to their senses. 

In the instance of the large monied capitalist, this system is 
specially applicable. (I use the term ‘monied capitalist” to 
distinguish between money and labour capital.) True, it might 
have the effect of reducing his individual profits, but it would not 
lessen the profits to be employed as capital, for when the profit- 
sharing system is grasped in its entirety by all concerned, the work- 
men will understand that the major portion of their profits are to be 
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applied to re-investment ; and although a portion might be converted 
to personal uses by the workmen, the sum total to be applied as 
capital would suffer no diminution, because in all probability the 
profits on individual labour would be greater. This fact alone is 
sufficient to prove that, wherever practicable, the system of profit- 
sharing is far superior to the payment of excessive wages ; for in all 
probability no portion of the latter would be applied as capital, and 
the interests of all concerned would suffer accordingly. 

Of course, there are some capitalists who would object to having 
their proportion of the profits reduced by the introduction of this 
system ; but that need concern no one except themselves. The 
individual accumulation of an enormous fortune is perhaps as great 
a curse to the possessor as it is necessarily an infringement or 
encroachment upon the rights of others; the millionaire can never 
enjoy—if he enjoys at all—more than a portion of his wealth. 
Moreover, its possession earns for him hatred, envy, and malice, and 
encompasses him with falsehood and deceit ; therefore I consider that 
the extinction of the species millionaire is an event to be as 
devoutly desired for its own sake as for that of others. 

But it may be asked if I propose to make this system, where it 
is practicable, enforceable by law? My answer must be “ No,” for 
to do so would be acting against the principle of legal non-interfer- 
ence I have hitherto laid down. My idea is that it should become a 
matter of custom, which from its moral obligations is stronger than 
law. It may be objected that this would be a slow process of 
reformation, and I admit that its universal application would come 
about by slow and gradual degrees; but are not all great and 
abiding veforms almost insensible in their progress? Are not those 
mere innovations which are brought about by sudden surprises and 
manceuvres as suddenly found impracticable and dismissed from 
confidence? I wish I dared to promise a sudden permanent and 
universal prosperity to the working-classes—or any other class for 
that matter—but, as I said before, in the matter of attaining to 
real progress, it is essential that we should make haste slowly. 

In relation to the subject of profit-sharing, speaking recently in 
the House of Commons on the question of Capital and Labour, 
Mr. Bartley said that, “ what was wanted was an absolutely correct 
estimate of the relative positions of the opposing interests. Between 
1870 and 1880, there had been 2352 strikes, and he estimated that 
in the twenty, years just closed the loss to the working-classes through 
strikes was £200,000,000. Of course, the loss to employers was also 
enormous. Surely there must be some more sensible way of dis- 
tributing profits equitably. It would pay to make Labour and 
Capital partners, so that they might work together.” At this point, 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham said that he “had never interfered 
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between these opposing interests in the character of a conciliator, 
for which he “ thanked God.” 

Mr Bradlaugh, whose clear and sensible views on this question 
are to be commended to the notice of working men especially, 
severely condemned such sentiments, and said that “it was useless 
to look to those who gave expression to them as teachers for the 
people,” and further, that “he was happy to say that he had never 
interfered in labour disputes in any other character than that of 
conciliator. Working men,” he said, “ were confronted with the 
danger of being led by men who dabbled in labour questions without in 
the smallest degree understanding them. Such men led half-starved 
labourers to look for redemption in a direction from which redemption 
could never come, and thus time and patience were wasted in main- 
taining hopeless struggles.” Such a rebuke, coming from a man of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s intellectual force, might have crushed a less feeble 
opponent ; but as fools invariably rush in where angels fear to tread, 
Mr. Graham provoked Mr. Bradlaugh to express an opinion that 
‘‘ Jabour questions were beyond the hon. member’s comprehension.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh went on to say that “he believed in the profit- 
sharing system,” and declared that “no satisfactory solution of the 
labour question was to be found in strikes; strikes in trade were as 
wars among nations, and they ought to strive for peace.” To this I 
will add, that fearful as are the devastations of war, the consequences 
are infinitely less disheartening than the partial civil wars occasioned by 
industrial treason which are constantly threatening in the near future, 
and breaking out at all seasons; because, in the former case, when 
peace is declared, all the resources of the national strength are 
applied to re-instatement, whilst in the latter, even those who have 
fought side by side in the struggle fall away from each other, and 
disintegration follows its ruinous course. 

The teaching that no hope for the working classes lies outside 
forcing the hands of their employers is eminently disheartening, for 
it is the inculcation of the lesson of personal irresponsibility, and it is 
essential to their whole development that they should be induced 
to take a robust and self-reliant view of their position. Awaken 
them to a sense of personal responsibility, and their power no less than 
their duty to aid themselves, and you have taught them the one and 
only great principle which underlies all moral and social elevation. 
Among the poorer, and, by reasonof their circumstances, less intelligent 
of the working population, what of all things is most needed to initiate 
social reformation is, that a body of earnest minded and large hearted 
individuals should constitute themselves missionaries in the cause of 
awakening the instincts and desire for self-help. When I say mis- 
sionaries, I do not mean that such pioneers of progress should be 
chosen {rom clerical or sectarian bodies, for the greater part of these 
take altogether too narrow a view of life, and have too limited an 
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appreciation of individuial responsibility, to be capuble of working 
real reform among these classes. They are, moreover, as a rule, too 
deeply imbued with notions of class distinctions, and too superstitious 
to be able in any way to supply their moral needs, which are para- 
mount above all others ; for we are not even beginning to learn how 
essential it is that the moral teacher should take precedence of the 
merely religious one, for morality and religion are by no means uni- 
versally concomitant ; indeed, they are too often palpably distinct. 

Before the untutored mind can be brought to perceive the human- 
ising element, and the principles of exact justice which underlies 
all Christian truth, and which forbids—a certain command not- 
withstanding—licence and indulgence in any passion which may 
entail suffering or injury upon humanity, it must be taught to 
perceive that human life is too sacred a thing to be called into exis- 
tence at the promptings of passion, or even at the call of the instincts 
of love ; and that, before all things, justice to the living and justice 
to the unborn must be insisted upon, and made the criterion of 
Right: and the only persons who can be safely entrusted with the 
task of teaching this lesson are men and women of high and powerful 
minds, possessing large and loving hearts, and wide and ready sym- 
pathies. Men and women of the world, who, whilst knowing the. 
wickedness of the human heart, and appreciating all the weakness. 
of human nature, can still strive to purify the one, and strengthen 
the other. Christians if you will—and preferably—but not religious. 
fanatics and preachers of condemnation, who mistake fear of punish- 
ment and self-glorification for the working of a Divine and beneficent 
power. 

In a foregoing page I mentioned the word “conciliation.” Now, 
it is often proposed that conciliation or arbitration shall be substituted 
for strikes in labour disputes. Of these two methods the former is 
far to be preferred to the latter. Arbitration more properly belongs 
to the settlement of disputes which relate to the immediate past,. 
where all the facts can be presented for judgment, than to those 
which lie in the immediate future, concerning which it is almost im- 
possible to lay down exact rules for guidance. Such rules must 
necessarily be imperfect and incompetent to meet unexpected diffi- 
culties, and occasion must constantly arise for fresh arbitration, for 
we cannot suppose that arbitrators are invested with the spirit of 
prophecy, and are thus able to foresee all the contingencies which may 
arise. Moreover, the term arbitration—especially as applying to 
future regulations—presupposes an element of caprice in a given 
judgment, and that is the very last quality which should be imported 
into labour questions, 

On the other hand, conciliation is a term which carries with it a letter 
of recommendation ; but attractive as is the idea, except in instances 
where it may be necessary to employ conciliation in a moment of sudden 
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difficulty, or to avert the threatened calamity of a strike, it can 
never afford a permanent means of bridging over the difficulties 
which exist between capital and labour; at best, it can be but a 
stop-gap; and it is utterly useless for optimists to recommend its 
employment with the view of obtaining substantial and lasting good. 
Nothing short of constitutional means will effect this—by which I 
mean that it must be a slow evolution of good from evil. When I 
say slow, I do not mean that we of the present day can do nothing to 
hasten it, for we can do much by the force of example and moral 
teaching ; but we must not dream that the difficulties and struggles 
which have been going on for centuries can be overcome and ended 
in comparatively a moment of time, and least of all under a dis- 
pensation which is radically wrong and defective in its views. If it 
were possible to confine the effects of the expression of a certain 
‘spirit in current trades unionism to its leaders and the irresponsible 
-agitators, one might be justified in saying, “‘ Let them stew in their 
-own juice.” There is acertain specific recommended for the cure of 
‘fools, and that is experience. And the followers of such leaders 
might be left to try the remedy, were it not a duty to try and win 
over the great body of the working classes to an appreciation of the 
difficulties and dangers they are storing up for themselves when they 
leave their future to the discretion of those who are too often the 
subjects of caprice and ignorant impulse. I have little space to 
dwell upon the effects of labour disturbances upon the commercial 
prosperity of our country, but, without doubt, these are very disastrous. 
At this moment I have before me several letters from large em- 
ployers of labour which prove conclusively that certain trades, or 
portions of them, have been completely undermined by the sense of 
insecurity which has impelled employers to seek investment abroad 
for their capital. I could, if I had time, quote important industries 
‘which are being carried on all over the continent, and in the United 
‘States, with English money ; all the while Englishmen are starving 
for it. -This is what is actually taking place under the rule of an 
irresponsible body of industrial conspirators and dictators, who, like 
harsh, cruel, and unreasonable parents, are sending their most 
promising children to seek abroad that appreciation of their merits, 
and that comfort, peace, and security which they are denied at 
home. 

It may be objected that it is unpatriotic to publish the wrong- 
headed administration of a certain section of my countrymen ; but it 
is better to speak before than after, better to endeavour to avert the 
final catastrophe of commercial ruin than to await its coming in 
culpable silence; for if the present industrial wars are carried to 
their bitter end, they will surely bring about the destruction of our 
country, and it is eminently necessary that a radical peace should be 
proclaimed. Elsewhere I have deprecated the interference of the 
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Legislature in labour questions; but, although I do not consider that 
the law should be applied to the limitation of personal responsibility, 
it should be brought to bear against industrial treason and conspiracy, 
and in the event of a strike its representatives should afford the 
utmost protection to those who refuse to join in acts of defiance, 
rebellion, and insubordination ; and if such protection is not vouch- 
safed it must be demanded. 

Perilous, however, as is the present industrial situation, it is not 
entirely devoid of features which give indications of amendment. 
There is such a thing as wearing a passion to tatters, and it is possi- 
ble that the very force of the storm which is gathering and threatening 
to break upon the industrial horizon will exhaust its store of energy, and 
leave the elements of which it was composed impotent and defence- 
less, completely exposed to the mercy of the flowing tide of reason 
and order. Although it will not be in the nature of these things to 
administer the wild justice of revenge, the tribulations which have 
been passed through will not be forgotten; and the teaching will go 
forth that true liberty consists in the privilege of protecting our own 
rights, and not in attempting to destroy the rights of others, 

In conclusion, I will ask those of my readers who have borne with 
me so far, to look fairly “ into the face of things,” and not yield to 
the weakness of depending upon others, or of laying the fault of 
their troubles upon the times, for— 

“‘ Why slander we the times ? 
What crimes 
Have days, and years, and months, that we 
Thus charge them with iniquity? 


If we would rightly scan, 
Tis not the times are bad, but man.” 


E. M: Stevens. 





CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


Ir has been popularly believed for ages that the intermarriage of 
persons nearly related by blood leads to evil consequences in the 
offspring. In proof of this it has been pointed out that such 
degenerate conditions as idiocy, insanity, epilepsy, deafmuteism, 
blindness, scrofula and phthisis, as well as physical deformities, are 
much more frequently met with among the children of parents who 
are close blood relations than among those of parents who are not so 
related. Now, that all these imperfections and others are met with 
among the children of consanguineous unions is true, and that they 
occur here more frequently than among the general population is also 
true, but that this condition of affairs is due to the mere fact of 
blood relationship in the parents has been disproved. 

It cannot be said that consanguineous unions are repugnant to 
nature, although custom and religious teaching have developed a 
repugnance thereto in civilised man. From the early history of 
mankind we learn that marriages between very close blood relations 
were both legal and common. “The Persians, Tartars, Scythians, 
Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians and Peruvians, not only married their 
sisters, but their daughters and their mothers. Instances of such 
marriages among members of the Royal families of antiquity are well 
known.” Later, the laws of the ancient Germans permitted con- 
sanguineous marriages of a less glaring kind, as did also the laws 
of the Arabs, until the time of Mahomet; and the Jews, notwith- 
standing the strict injunctions of Moses, continue them until the 
present day, as do also that strange people, the Gipsies. 

Nevertheless the frequency of imperfection in the children of such 
marriages has been noticed from the time of Moses, or earlier, as is 
proved by the fact that all the great moral codes, Hindu, Mosaic, 
Roman, Christian and Mussulman, alike have forbidden such unions. 
All these laws were evidently founded on the belief, which is to the 
present day generally accepted, that the unhappy results so frequently 
following consanguineous marriages depended upon the mere fact 
that the parents were of the same blood. This, however, has upon 
inquiry proved to be erroneons, yet this discovery has in no way 
Jessened the practical utility of the law forbidding the marriage of 
blood relations. In fact, there is much more need of a strict obser- 
vance of this law nowadays among our highly civilised communities 
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than there was among the primitive peoples to whom it was first 
given. 

We have it recorded in Holy Writ that Abraham was married to 
his half-sister, Isaac to his first cousin once removed, and Jacob to 
his first cousin, and that the stock from this root flourished exceed- 
ingly. Huth, in his Marriage of Near Kin, cites several instances of 
much the same state of affairs occurring regularly at the present day 
among certain isolated communities, such as the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn, St. Kilda, and Iceland, without any apparent evil consequences 
to the race. It is also certain that such marriages are, or were, com- 
mon among the North American Indians and the South Sea Islanders, 
peoples among whom idiocy and other degenerate hereditary con- 
ditions were remarkably rare. In these cases, however, it must be 
noticed that we have peculiarly healthy communities to deal with, 
and therein lies. the secret of such intermarriage proving innocent 
of evil to the offspring. Were such marriages common among the 
neurotic, scrofulous, and otherwise degenerate dwellers in our great 
cities, the result would be disastrous. 

So long ago as 1869, the New York State Medical Society ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and report upon the influence of 
consanguineous marriages upon the offspring, and the result of their 
labours, as published in the American Journal of Insanity, 1870, 

‘shows clearly that if the family be free from disease, or tendency 
thereto, marriage among its members in no way diminishes the 
chances of healthy offspring. This conclusion is in agreement with 
the findings of other and more recent investigators, such as Anstie, 
George Darwin, and A. H. Huth. According to these authorities, 
there is no greater amount of disease or deformity among the chil- 
dren of parents related by blood than among those of parents not so 
related, provided the parents in each case be equally free from disease, 
or tendency thereto. With a perfectly healthy stock, as every 
breeder of animals knows, “in and in breeding” may be practised 
with impunity, but where the stock is tainted with disease or imper- 
fection, safety is only to be found in “crossing.” Where the error 
lay in the old doctrine, upon which was founded the prohibition of 
such unions, was not in asserting that disense and deformity were 
more often met with in the children of consanguineous than in those 
of other marriages, for such is true, but in attributing these unhappy 
results to the mere fact that the parents were related by blood. 
Over and above the fact that these consanguineous marriages are 
almost certain to transmit in an accentuated form to the children any 
defect or tendency to disease already present in the family, there is 
no reason why blood relations should not marry. Breeders of prize 
stock frequently ‘‘ breed in and in,” not only with impunity but with 
marked benefit. But this fact, while going to prove that it is not the 
mere blood relationship of the parents which induces the degenerate 
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condition in the offspring of consanguineous unions, can but rarely 
indeed be used as an argument in support of the marriage of persons 
related by blood. The stock-raiser only permits the perfect mem- 
bers of his flock or herd to continue their kind, and therein lies the 
safety of the family. But where shall we find the perfect human 
family ? The laws of natural life have been so strained and perverted 
by our civilisation that almost every family nowadays has got a 
taint or twist of some kind, and as all such imperfections are trans- 
mitted and rapidly deepened and fixed in the family by the inter- 
marriage of its members, it is best that such unions should in all 
cases be forbidden. 

It is well known that recently acquired characters (pace Weis- 
mann), physiological or pathological—i.e., healthy or the reverse, are 
very easily lost, and that when an individual bearing such a character 
intermarries with one who has not the same character, the recently 
acquired character disappears. The natural tendency in all such 
cases is to revert in the offspring to the normal or healthy type, so 
that unless the new character be very deeply impressed upon the 
parental organism, it is almost certain it will not appear in the 
offspring if the other parent have nothing of the character. But 
when both parents are possessed of the character, whether it be 
pathological or physiological, this natural tendency is often over- 
borne, and the character is repeated in an accentuated form in the 
offspring. 

Now this is what must always happen in the case of consan- 
guineous marriages. If there be any taint in the family, each 
member will have inherited more or less of it from the common 
ancestor. ‘Take the case of cousins, the descendants of a common 
grandparent who was insane, and of an insane stock. Here the 
cousins are certain to have inherited more or less of the insane 
diathesis. Even the taint has been largely diluted in their case by 
the wise, or more likely fortunate, marriages of their blood related 
parents, yet will they have inherited a certain tendency to nervous 
disease, and if they marry they must not be surprised if that taint 
appear in an aggravated form in their children. Some of the children 
of such parents are generally idiotic, epileptic, or scrofulous, and the 
parents marvel whence came the imperfection. It may be that the 
parents, and possibly grandparents, of the unfortunate children have 
not up till that time displayed any outward evidence of the tendency 
to disease which they have inherited and handed on to their descen- 
dants, and not looking further back they boldly assert that such a 
thing as insanity or nervous disease is unknown in their family. In 
like manner children may be epileptic, blind, deaf, dumb, scrofulous, 
or deformed from direct inheritance, and yet the family line be declared 
to be healthy. Hence the truth of Sir William Aitkin’s words: 
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“ A family history including Jess than three generations is useless, 
and may even be misleading.” 

In consanguineous marriages, then, the danger lies in the strong 
probability there is of both parents bearing some particular taint, 
which will be deepened in their children, yet which might be 
escaped if they each married a person not bearing that same character. 
The blood relationship in itself is innocent. It is the double tendency 
to disease which brings about the evil to the children. And the 
marriage of two phthisical, or scrofulous, or neurotic persons, whose 
families know nothing of each other, would be equally pregnant of 
evil with the marriage of cousins, or even nearer blood relations so 
tainted. But living under similar customs, habits, and surroundings, 
tends to engender like diseases and degenerations, irrespective of 
blood relationship. And it not seldom happens from this cause 
that persons not even distantly related by blood are, in reality, much 
more nearly related in temperament than cousins, or even nearer 
blood relations, who have experienced widely different modes of life. 

This similarity of temperament, induced by a common environ- 
ment, and which I would call ‘social consanguinity,” is a potent 
factor in the production of all hereditary degenerations. It is the 
great curse which dogs every exclusive tribe and class, and hurries 
them to extinction. It has largely aided real, or family, consanguinity 
in the production of the disease and degeneration which have £o 
heavily fallen upon the aristocracies and royal families of Europe. 
Therefore it is to be understood that the introduction of plebeian 
blood into the noble family is not only poetic, but useful, for the 
“lady of low degree” frequently brings with her a heritage more 
valuable than silver and gold. But where she brings gold too, as 
does the modern American representative of the ‘‘ Gipsy Countess ” 
of old, there appears nothing left to be desired. 7 

The important part played by this “social consanguinity ” in 
bringing about family degeneration is well illustrated by reference to 
the history of the Jews. This race has permitted the intermarriage 
of near blood relations from the earliest times up to the present, and 
such unions have at all times been common amongst them, Yet. 
this people have for centuries maintained a physical and intellectual 
standard quite up to the average of modern peoples, and that, too, 
notwithstanding frequent and cruel oppression. To my mind this 
strange immunity from degeneration, after centuries of consanguineous. 
unions, is only to be accounted for by the absence of ‘social con- 
sanguinity ” among this people. The Jew has been for centuries 
a wanderer upon the face of the earth: a veritable rolling-stone, 
though differing from the proverbial rolling-stone in its one grand 
characteristic. Heis without a country, therefore without patriotism, 
and consequently never a soldier; but, save on the battle-field, 
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everywhere that wealth and honour are to be won he is to be found, 
not as a settler, merely as a temporary sojourner. He has few ties, 
and he has no love for one country more than another. So he 
moves from town to town, from country to country, from continent 
to continent, in pursuit of wealth, his wandering bringing about 
such change of environment that anything approaching the “ social 
consanguinity ” constantly met with among European aristocracies is 
impossible. ‘The same might, to a certain extent, be said of that 
other race of wanderers upon whom repeated consanguineous 
marriages seem to bring no blight—the Gipsies. But in the case of 
the Gipsies much of their immunity from hereditary disease doubtless 
depends upon their more natural mode of life, and consequent large 
store of physical health, as is the case among savage tribes, and 
such communities as those of Pitcairn and St. Kilda. 

Thus we see consanguineous marriages are extremely dangerous and 
should very rarely, indeed, be entered into, if at all. Yet we must 
admit that just as we can cultivate by “in and in breeding,” patho- 
logical or degenerate characters, such as the insane or the scrofulous 
diathesis, so it is possible, by the same means, to foster physiological 
or healthy characters. The natural law works for good as well as 
for evil, and it is possible, by means of intermarriage of those belong- 
ing to a family noted for some physical or mental excellence, to 
deepen and fix that good character in the family. Thus, the 
marriage of cousins in whom the literary, artistic, or musical talent 
is prominent will, in all probability, produce children in whom the 
particular talent of the parents will be still more strongly marked. 
A good example of this is found in the numerous family of the 
Bachs, the musicians, who freely intermarried, and elevated their 
talent, possessed by all, to the level of genius in some of their 
members. And in this manner almost any mental or physical 
character may be transmitted, increasing with each generation. 
Even what might be called accidental peculiarities may be seized 
upon by the breeder and fixed in the family. Of supernumerary 
fingers and toes—a very common deformity in the human species 
since the days of David, when “ Jonathan, the son of Shimeah, the 
brother of David,” killed in battle the Philistine of great stature, 
who “had on every hand six fingers, and on every foot six toes, 
four-and-twenty in number.” Of this deformity, Sir W. Lawrence 
says: “Ifthe six-fingered and six-toed could be matched together, 
and the breed could be preserved pure by excluding all-who had not 
these additional members, there is no doubt that a permanent race 
might be formed, constantly possessing this number of fingers and 
toes.” 

This assertion of Sir William might be imagined by some to be 
extravagant, whereas it is, in reality, well within the bounds of 
probability. The fact that accidental peculiarities can be reproduced 
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and by repeated transmission fixed, so as to become constant family 
characters, is well-known, and is regularly taken advantage of by 
breeders.. The best instance of this which I can cite is that of the 
Ancon sheep. The peculiarities of this variety of the sheep family, 
which is now largely bred in America, first appeared in a somewhat 
deformed lamb, born of ordinary parents. ‘‘ The first ancestor of this 
breed was a male lamb, produced by a ewe of the common description. 
This lamb was of singular structure, and his offspring, in many 
instances, had the same characters with himself: these were shortness 
of the limbs and greater length of the body in proportion ; whence 
this race of animals has been termed the otter-breed (otherwise the 
Ancon sheep). The joints also were longer, and the forelegs crooked. 
It has been found advantageous to propagate this variety because the 
animal is unable to jump over fences.” 

But although it is clear that consanguineous marriages might be 
used to develop particular or peculiar characters in families, such 
breeding of genius is not to be advocated, for this reason: Few 
families are physiologically perfect, most have got some unhealthy 
taint, and while the desired character was being deepened and fixed 
by successive consanguineous unions we would doubtless, in most 
cases, be building up at the sanie time some pathological character. 
This latter would deepen as surely as the former, and on reaching 
the necessarily fatal degree would put an end to the family alto- 
gether. Therefore real or family consanguinity should be avoided 
in marriage, as should also that which I have called “social 
consanguinity.” 

From time immemorial it has been noticed that “ the introduction 
of new blood ” has a beneficial effect upon the family or race, and 
proof of the truth of this old-time doctrine is to be had on every 
hand, both in the human family and among the brute creation. 
Lallemand says the most beautiful families of the south are those 
which proceed from the alliance of Germans and Hollanders with 
the women of the country. The families of Berlin, most remarkable 
for their beauty, their force, and their intelligence are, according to 
Devay, the descendants of French exiles who married ladies of 
Berlin. And nearer home, in Ireland, we have good strong evidence 
of the benefit generally to be gained by “crossing.” In the 
counties of Tipperary and Limerick, where great numbers of Crom- 
well’s English soldiers settled, the people ure noted for their splendid 
physical development and wild daring spirit, while in Ulster, 
where the Lowland Scots planted there by James have blended with 
the earlier Celt, the present inhabitants are physically superior to 
those of any other part of the kingdom, and their mental energy is 
second to none. The superiority of these mixed races is at once 
evident to the traveller. Dr. Prichard remarks: “ In some parts of 
Ireland, where the Celtic population of that island is nearly unmixed, 
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they are, in general, a people of short stature, small limbs and 
features; where they are mixed with English settlers, or with the 
Lowlanders of Scotland, the people are remarkable for fine figures, 
tall stature, and great physical energy.” 

And now as to the lessons to be drawn from all this. We learn, 
in the first place, that consanguineous unions are in all cases danger- 
ous, and are becoming, with our advancing civilisation, more danger- 
ous every year. ‘They are therefore to be discountenanced even in 
healthy families, for such unions may wake up some pathological 
character which has been latent for one or two generations. 

In the next place, consanguineous marriages should not be thought 
of in any family in which idiocy, insanity, suicide, epilepsy, scrofula, 
phthisis, gout, cancer, deafmuteism, club-foot, hare-lip, cleft-palate, 
rheumatism, heart-disease, chorea, or neuralgia, is known to be 
hereditarily transmitted, or where they have appeared in one or more 
generation, no matter how far back. 

And, finally, we must remember the effect of ‘‘ social consanguinity,” 
and let “extremes meet” in marriage. Let royalty renew and oxidise 
its blue blood to arterial crimson at the fountain of health, even if 
it have to stoop to the life-giving stream. Let the noble improve his 
condition mentally, physically (and financially) by espousing the pleb 
of the occidental Republic. And if the diseased will marry let him 
be unselfish enough to consider those to follow him ; let him mitigate 
his innate unfitness so far as in him lies. Let the neurotic take unto 
him the level-headed, and the feeble the robust, and brave the anger 
of the blind god, Cupid. 

S, A. K. Srranan, M.D. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL: 


Ir is impossible for anyone of ordinary sensibility to read Zhe 
Journal of Sir Walter Scott, in which the story of his closing years 
is faithfully told by himself, without admiring the manliness, inde- 
pendence, and perseverance of that gifted and strong-souled Scotch- 
man. After he had enjoyed almost unexampled success as a literary 
man, Scott was doomed to realise bitterly the instability of Fortune ; 
and he finished his career in a desperate struggle to pay off a load of 
debt which was laid on his shoulders rather by the default of others 
than by any negligence or extravagance on his own part. The 
Journal covers the last six years of his life; and, therefore, it has 
for the student of literature an intense, though melancholy, interest. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, made extensive use of this Journal ; 
but probably from a certain sense of delicacy—as his father-in-law 
was not very long dead when the biography was written—he omitted 
a great deal, and altered many passages, which are now given in their 
entirety by Mr. David Douglas. A few obvious slips of the pen 
have been corrected, and only a few details of a purely domestic 
character have been left out. The original Journal consisted of two 
small volumes, bound in vellum, and furnished with strong locks, the 
manuscript being closely written on both sides. The closing words, 
penned in April 1832, a few months before Scott’s death, are almost 
illegible. The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom Abbotsford and 
all that once was Scott’s now belongs, has wisely permitted the 
Journal to be given to the public exactly as it was written, subject 
only to the trifling omissions above indicated. 

We are thus enabled to enter into the secret thoughts of this 
remarkable man, to learn the minutest details of his life during a 
period of six eventful years, and, taking as our evidence his own 
written statements, to compare the man with the author. 

What manner of man, then, was Sir Walter Scott? He was 
" unquestionably a prodigy of industry, and, though his imagination 
was not of the highest order, he possessed rare narrative power and 
a marvellous faculty of invention. The peculiarity both of his 
poetry and his prose is its objectiveness—its direct grasp of the 
external world. The Journal shows us that Scott’s mind was not 


' The Journal of Sir Walter Seal. From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
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introspective, and that, in spite of his religious orthodoxy, he was 
a thoroughly worldly man. He did not even understand what the 
literary passion meant. It was agreeable to him to write novels; 
but, as Thomas Carlyle put it, he wrote only for “‘ solid coin of the 
realm.” When bankruptcy stared him in the face he went in for 
systematic book-making in order to pay off his creditors. Some- 
times he grew weary of his literary toil, in which, apart from its 
pecuniary results, he appeared to take little interest. For instance, 
we find him referring in this fashion to a work on which he was 
engaged in the early part of 1829: ‘TI shall be done before long 
with this confounded novel. I wish I were, for I find trouble in 
bringing it to a conclusion.” Again he says: ‘I don’t know where- 
fore, but I hate Anne, I mean Anne of Geierstein.” 

This is certainly not the spirit of a literary enthusiast. The truth 
is that, in Matthew Arnold’s sense of the word, Scott was a thorough 
Philistine. He believed in success rather than in culture. To him 
literature was only a species of shopkeeping—more respectable, 
pezhaps, than ordinary trade, but in no way different in kind. His 
talents were great ; his antiquarian knowledge was very large; and 
his capacity as a story-teller was considerable. But here we must 
draw the line. Genius, in its highest development, must be disin- 
terested. When it becomes mercenary and calculating, it fails to 
achieve absolute greatness, It has been said that Shakespeare in 
writing his plays had no higher aim than to make a comfortable 
fortune ; but this assertion rests merely on the fact that the Bard 
of Avon achieved pecuniary as well as literary success. Milton cer- 
tainly reaped scanty rewards by his colossal labours, viewed from a 
mere material standpoint. Byron, of course, wrote to gratify his 
vanity, or to give vent to his bitter hatred of society ; but never for 
money. As for Balzac—the greatest novelist of France—he wrote 
because an irresistible impulse urged him to depict in sternly 
realistic fashion the multiform aspects of French society in his time, 
If, therefore, we view Scott merely as an artist, he cannot rank very 
high. On his own showing, he was more ambitious of founding a 
family than of producing immortal works. We must look upon him 
as a man of aristocratic views, who took to literature as a means of 
rapid self-enrichment, and who attained the kind of success he desired, 
losing it, however, subsequently, owing to a commercial disaster. 

Scott was thirty-four years old when The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel was published, and forty-three at the time of the publica- 
tion of Waverley. The profession which he had first selected was 
the law; but he was not a very brilliant advocate, and came soon 
to the conclusion that he could not make much money at the Bar. 
His interest in Scottish history and antiquities stimulated his mind 
towards the composition of tales of verse, and subsequently of prose 
romances. The close of the eighteenth century was an opportune 
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period for making an attempt to utilise the romantic element in 
history. It was an artificial age, and required to be roused from its 
cynical indifference by stirring pictures of the days of chivalry. 
Scott availed himself of this opportunity. After he had tried his 
hand at translations from the German, he selected a Scottish subject 
for along narrative poem. A series of similar productions came in 
rapid succession from his pen ; but, ere long, the Scottish luminary 
was eclipsed by the star of Byron, a greater and more daring poet. 
It would seem that Waverley had been partly written, and thrown 
aside, some years before it first saw the light. It was published 
anonymously, and was followed by Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, 
and other novels. Scott’s anonymity increased his fame, and he was 
referred to as “ The Great Unknown.” From. the year 1815 up to 
1826, the sale of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels”—as they were called— 
was enormous. Then came the financial crash, from which this 
hitherto successful author never recovered. A member of the house 
of Hurst and Robinson, London agents for Archibald Constable and 
Company, had speculated in hops to the extent of £100,000. This 
speculation turned out a foolish one, and Messrs, Constable failed, 
their liabilities being £256,000. James Ballantyne, with whom 
Scott had been in partnership secretly, was affected by this failure, 
and Scott soon found himself with a liability of over £100,000 


hanging over his head. 


It is only justice to him to acknowledge that he faced adversity 
with heroic fortitude. In the volumes before us is recorded his 
struggle to discharge his entire liability by the fruits of his pen. 
When the catastrophe occurred, he was writing Woodstock. The 
news seems to have almost unmanned him, at first. Here is an entry 
in the Journal which. throws light on the way he felt with regard to 


his misfortune :— 


“ December 18.—Ballantyne called on me this morning. Venit dla 
suprema dies. My extremity is come. Cadell has received letters from 
London which all but positively announce the failure of Hurst and 
Robinson, so that Constable and Co. must follow, and I must go with poor 
James Ballantyne for company. I suppose it will involve my all. But, if 
they leave me £500, I can still make it £1000 or £1200 a-year. And if 
they take my salaries of £1300 and £300, they cannot but give me some- 
thing out of them. I have been rash in anticipating funds to buy land, 
but then I made from £5000 to £10,000 a year, and land was my tempta- 
tion. I think nobody can lose a penny—that is one comfort. Men will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own pride in thinking 
that my fall makes them higher, or seems so, at least. I have the satis- 
faction to recollect that my prosperity has been of advantage to many, and 
that some at least will forgive my transient wealth on account of the inno- 
cence of my intentions. This news will make sad hearts at Darnick, and 
in the cottages at Abbotsford, which I do not nourish the least hope of 
preserving. It has been my Delilah, and so I have often termed it; and 
now. the recollection of the extensive woods I planted, and the walks I 
have formed, from which strangers must derive both the pleasure and the 
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profit, will excite feelings likely to sober my gayest moments. I have half 
resolved never to see the place again. How could I tread my hall with such 
a diminished crest ? How live a poor indebted man where I was once the 
wealthy, the honoured? My children are provided, thank God for that. 
I was to have gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive my 
friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain m 


This passage may be regarded as a fair index to Scott’s true 
character. Evidently he had taken more pride in his position as the 
lord of Abbotsford than as the author of Waverley. He is affected 
by his financial ruin, just as an encumbered landowner, or an unsuc- 
cessful speculator, might be. He cannot bear the idea of “treading 
his hall” with ‘a diminished crest,” or of “living a poor indebted 
man where he was once the wealthy, the honoured.” He is grateful 
to Providence, because his children are not without a provision. He 
even thinks about his dogs, but in a purely self-regarding fashion. 

We next find him expressing sympathy with Ballantyne, who had 
unwittingly led to his disaster. Scott was generous and high-spirited ; 
but his range of vision was narrow. Imagination did not console 
him, nor did he find any compensation in the dream of posthumous 
fame. His only reference to the effect of the crash on his literary 
career is this :—‘‘ For myself, the magic wand of the Unknown is 
shivered in his grasp. He must henceforth be termed the Too- 
wel]-known. The feast of fancy is over with the feeling of inde- 
pendence.” 

In the next page of the Journal, he says :— 


“What a life mine has been !—half-educated, almost wholly neglected 
or left to myself, stuffing my head with most nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued in society for a time by most of my companions, getting forward, 
and held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the opinion of all who thought 
me a mere dreamer, broken-hearted for two years, my heart handsomely 
pieced again, but the crack will remain to my dying day. Rich and poor 
four or five times, once on the verge of ruin, yet opened new sources of 
wealth almost overflowing. Now taken in my pitch of pride, and nearly 
winged (unless the good news hold)” [referring to a communivation from 
Hurst and Robinson that they expected to tide over the difficulty], 
“because London chooses to be in an uproar, and in the tumult of bulls 
and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. And 
what is to be the end of it? God knows. And so ends the catechism.” 


Surely these are more like the reflections of an embarrassed 
banker than of a literary man ? 

Referring to a dinner at which he was present about this time, 
Scott indulges in a somewhat morbid vein of reverie :— 


“IT could not help thinking, in the midst of the glee, what gloom had 
lately been over the minds of three of the Company, Cadel, J.B., and the 
Journalist. What a strange scene, if the surge of conversation could sud- 
denly ebb like the tide, and show us the state of people’s real minds ! 

Life could not be endured were it seen in reality.” 
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In an entry in the Journal on the following day (December 22, 
1825), he tells how he had composed some verses to the air of 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” and adds :—‘“‘ Can’t say what made me take a 
frisk so uncommon of late years as to write verses of free-will. I 
suppose the same impulse which makes birds sing when the storm 
is over.” 

Curiously enough, his embarrassments did not interfere much— 
scarcely at all—with Scott’s somewhat luxurious mode of living. 
He records the various dinners at which he met distinguished judges, 
noblemen, and persons of some literary reputation. He worked 
methodically at the composition of novels or reviews for a certain 
number of hours per day, but that was all. Though he frequently 
declares that he hates regular work, his habits disprove the assertion. 
Carlyle was not exaggerating very much when he said that Scott 
‘““made himself at home in a world of conventionalities.” 

Family pride and the yearning for a high social position were his 
besetting weaknesses. To keep Abbotsford at any cost, and to 
become what he called “a free man” again, appeared to be his two 
sole objects during the last five years of his existence. Lockhart 
points out that he was anxious to be known as “ Scott of Abbots- 
ford.” His attachment to the Duke of Buccleugh was almost feudal 
in its character. Scott looked upon that nobleman as the head of 
his clan, and evidently deemed it an honour to be patronised by a 
personage of such lofty rank. A Tory in politics, Sir Walter was 
accustomed to speak of the people as “the vulgar.” He says of 
himself, when a young man: ‘I took up my politics as King- 
Charles did his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed was the 
more gentleman-like of the two.” It has been suggested that in. 
abandoning the Presbyterian Church for the Episcopalian, he was: 
influenced by the fact that Presbyterianism had, in Scottish annals, 
always appeared as the uncompromising foe of the Stuart kings and 
the nobility. 

To a man of Scott’s temperament and prejudices, literature 
appeared nothing better than a means to an end. . He saw nothing 
high or sacred in the vocation of an author. The measure of his 
works was the price paid forthem. After his downfall, he continued 
to write because he saw no more rapid method of getting in hard 
cash. True, his labours were directed towards the laudable object 
of meeting his creditors’ demands ; but there is something pitiful in 
the idea of an author manufacturing books with no more enthusiasm 
than a bricklayer exhibits in doing his daily work for a day’s pay. 

The Journal shows that he was always calculating how much he 
could realise by every page he wrote. Take a few extracts at 
random to test this :— 


“Constable has a scheme of publishing the works of the Author of 
Waverley in a superior style at £1 1s. a volume. He says he will answer 
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for making £20,000 of this, and liberally offered me any share of the profit. 
I have no great claim to any, as I have only to contribute the Notes, 
which are light work; yet a few thousands coming in will be a good 
thing.” 

“Wrote this morning a memorial on the claims which Constable’s 
people prefer as to the copyrights of Woodstock and Napoleon.” 

“J have from Ballantyne a>d Gibson the extraordinary and gratifying 
news that Woodstock is sold for £8228 in all, ready money—a matchless 
sum for three months’ work. If Napoleon does as well, or near it, it will 
put the trust affairs in high flourish. Four or five years of leisure and 
industry would, with [such] success, amply replace my losses, and put me 
on a steadier footing than ever.” 

‘“‘ By a letter from Gibson, I see the gross proceeds of 

Bonaparte, at eight volumes are . , : . £12,600 
Discount, five months ‘ ‘ ; i iy 210 


£12,390 
T question if more was ever made by a single work, or by a single author's 
labours in the same time.” 

Regarding literature as he did, in this utilitarian spirit, Scott was 
more concerned about the financial results than about the quality of 
his work. Within a period of five years he wrote his Zales of the 
Crusaders, including The Betrothed and The Talisman, completed 
Woodstock, published the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther, composed 
a Life of Napoleon (by which he made the very large sum above 
mentioned), and commenced and finished the Tales of a Grandfather, 
the Chronicles of the Canongate,a History of Scotland and Tales of my 
Landlord. In addition, he wrote reviews and Letters on Demonology 
and Witcheraft. His industry and his rapid workmanship were 
marvellous ; but the literary merits of his later novels were by no 
means equal to those of his earlier productions. Count Robert of 
Paris, published a year before his death, is a decidedly poor specimen 
of historical romance. Anne of Geierstcin is, in many parts, forced 
and artificial. No wonder that Scott was sick of it before its com- 
pletion, for he was writing, not spontaneously, but ‘against the 
grain.” Woodstock is a more readable book; but it was commenced 
before Scott had made novel-writing a mere question of money. 

The monotony of his life during the period covered by the Journal 
appears to have been dreadful; but he candidly declares that he 
found it pleasant rather than otherwise. His financial difficulties 
were not his only troubles. In May 1826, his wife, to whom he 
was deeply attached, died, leaving him an almost broken-hearted 
man. His family was scattered; and a profound melancholy was 
gradually stealing over him. Nevertheless, he continued his literary 
toil, with the avowed purpose of getting rid of the heavy debt, which 
weighed like a mountain on his spirit. Many of the entries in the 
Journal are simply records of his task-work from day to day. 
““T wrote a good task yesterday.” ‘ Wrote very fair tilltwo.” “TI 
laboured all the evening, but made little way.” Indeed, his 
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imagination appeared to have sadly lagged, and, in spite of his 
indomitable will, his energies were gradually giving way. He 
became the bond-slave of the pen, writing apparently without any 
real interest in his work—as apathetically laborious as any quill- 
driver in a solicitor’s office. He sought for no fame in these sad 
latter years, and, as he himself expresses it, he despised ‘“ the pap 
of praise.” Sometimes he rose from his desk, went out into the 
open air, and, like a great living statesman, amused himself by 
cutting trees in the avenue leading to his house. Meanwhile he 
clung to Abbotsford, which he loved with a kind of consuming 
passion. Indeed, though fond of solitude, he was strangely de- 
pendent on the sympathy and help of others. | When his faithful , 
retainer, Tom Purdie, died, he said, “There is a heart cold that 
loved mé well, and, I am sure, thought of my interest. more than 
his own.” His love of dogs was characteristic—he had a most 
tender heart for the domestic animals. 

In 1830 he had an attack of paralysis, which was followed by 
@ more severe shock in 1831. He was induced to go to Italy to 
recruit his failing health ; but in his case at least Horace’s words 
were verified—change of scene did not change his mental condition. 
He was thinking of the profits.of his books even amongst the ruins 
of Pompeii! He returned home in July 1832, and died at Abbots- 
ford on September 21 in the same year. He was buried beside 
his wife in Dryburgh Abbey, a spot which he loved well. 

Carlyle, in his forcible style, says that behind all Scott’s work 
“there was A MAN.” The vigorous masculine nature of the author 
of Waverley compels us to admire his character, while we regret its 
defects. He was in no sense an idealist. His ambitions were 
worldly, and even his religion was devoid of spirituality. While 
professing himselfa Christian, he could say nothing better in defence 
of Christianity than that it improved society by abolishing slavery 
and polygamy. 

It is noteworthy that Carlyle and Scott—two remarkable but very 
different types of Scotchmen—never met. Carlyle wrote in April 
1828 to Scott, enclosing two medals and a long letter from Goethe, 
favourably criticising the Life of Napoleon. Scott never replied to 
this letter, which certainly seems very strange. Carlyle’s fine descrip- 
tion of Sir Walter’s appearance when he last laid eyes on him is 
exceedingly sympathetic: “ Alas! his fine Scottish face, with its 
shaggy honesty and goodness, when we saw it latterly in the Edin- 
burgh streets, was all worn with care, the joy all fled from it, and 
ploughed deep with labour and sorrow.” 

The gloom in which his life closed makes us unwilling to criticise 
Scott too severely. By writing merely with a mercenary object, he, 
to some extent, degraded literature, and threw a shadow on his own 
reputation. But he was scarcely a free agent, and to pay his debts 
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seemed to him a more desirable object than to raise his literary fame. 
If he had died before the financial crash came, we could look upor 
him more as a man of letters than as a literary tradesman. As it 
is, his rank in English literature cannot be regarded as the highest. 
His work is unequal; some of it excellent, and some of it wretchedly 
poor. He wrote much which “ the world will not willingly let die ; ” 
but some of his later productions are only interesting as curiosities. 
The Journal shows him as he was, with all his solid virtues and 
paltry weaknesses. He was not, either in sympathy or tone of mind, 
a man of the nineteenth century at all. He would have been more 
in harmony with the ideas of the seventeenth century. He was a 
true patriot of an aristocratic type, as the Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther prove. But his code was a narrow one; his prejudices 
were intense, and modern progress seemed to him an absurdity. 
The school of which he was the founder in English literature has, 
by this time, passed away. [If historical novels are to be written in 
the future, they wil] not be modelled on Waverley or on Ivanhoe. 
Scott aroused a genuine interest in the days of chivalry, but the 
enthusiasm which he awakened has given place to the love of 
humanity—the instinct of democratic progress. We can reverence 
his memory and pity his foibles, now that he is nearly sixty years 
laid in the grave; but we no longer regard him with the fetish- 
worship which made our grandfathers and grandmothers blind to his 
shortcomings. 
D. F. HANniGaN. 





REALISM ON THE STAGE: HOW FAR 
PERMISSIBLE? 


VIEWED from any standpoint, the form and pressure of the age is 
not fruitfnl of good for the theatre. So stern has been the repres- 
sion of all natural emotion with the progress of culture and moral 
development that one may be pardoned for questioning whether 
the dramatic instinct be any longer immanent. ‘The quieter intel- 
lectual forces have so far gained the ascendency over the passions 
that our thoughts and desires have been chastened and taught to 
manifest themselves in subtler guises. Hence, in gauging the aims 
of mankind nowadays it is the silence underlying the slight modicum 
of expression indulged in that is significant and not the expression 
dtself. Literature has passed from action to analysis, and the patient 
seeking after truth is sapping the creative faculties. It was 
Macaulay, I think, who observed that as mankind increases in know 
ledge the imaginative powers must dwindle and the twilight of fancy 
‘be succeeded by the noontide glare of fact. Correlatively the tragic, 
the pathetic and farcical elements of life are so concentrated in 
this rapid age—the atmosphere is saturated to such an extent 
with the triumphs and misfortunes of our race—that the mind 
‘becomes too pre-occupied with the solution of the human problem 
to take delight in the more or less visionary and intangible world 
of the theatre. ‘‘ But the novel,” I seem to hear some Dorriforth 
‘say, “‘ the novel has moved with the times and taken excellent advan- 
tage of this craving for the Actual. Why not the drama?” Yes, 
but is it not a little hard upon the stage—not in itself a single art, 
mark you, but acombination of arts skilfully harmonised—to ask it 
to keep pace with the movements of our highest art-form? Taboo 
action and a clear manifestation of the emotions and you render the 
‘dramatist powerless. How, then, can the stage deal as searchingly 
-as the novel with an age of Gradgrindism and quiescent passion ? 
And if it attempt the task, how far may it reflect the age in all its 
wearisome reality without imperilling its sphere of usefulness as an 
institution ? 

Let us first of all clearly recognise the situation. A great deal 
of harm has been done by the indiscriminate use of such conveniently 
elastic terms as Realism, Naturalism, Realisticism, and what not ; 
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edged tools in the critical workshop only to be played with by 
skilled craftsmen. It is a matter for regret, too, that the interpre- 
tations put upon these phrases by literary experts are not always 
those popularly accepted. We are prone, for instance, to speak of 
Zola and Flaubert as realists in the one breath; yet the realism of 
Salammbo is a far different thing from the realism of Nana. Simi- 
larly when we say that a novel or a picture is realistic a certain 
definite impression is conveyed; but to speak in general terms of the 
realism of a play is only to make confusion more confounded. 
Hitherto critics have for the most part ignored the fact that the- 
drama in action can possess several distinctive realistic qualities each 
of which is capable on occasion of existing without the assistance of 
the other. 

(1) In its literary aspect it may minutely reproduce the habits. 
and manners of a given age. 

(2) It can be performed by the actors with a rare fidelity to 
nature or in a style more attuned to the conventionalism of the 
theatre. 

(3) Its scenery, costumes, and upholstery may or may not be 
strictly appropriate to the period. 

(4) Its accessories, for the most part imitative, may occasionally 
at the caprice of the manager be represented by animate realities. 

Now is it not painfully significant that, while one may after a. 
considerable effort of memory fasten upon some play of the last. 
decade in which all these realistic qualities in greater or less degree 
united, the mind more readily recalls the many productions whose 
claims to attention were based solely upon the obtrusive presence of 
(3) and (4)? Critical generalisations of the kind referred to, not 
only fail to give the reader a definite impression but are positively 
injurious to the welfare of the drama. Let it not be forgotten that 
in dealing sweepingly with those meretricious phases of realism which 
are purely fungi of modern growth we are assuming an inimical 
attitude towards that leaning to the Natural which is a fundamental 
characteristic of the progress of dramatic art. To become convinced 
of the importance of this fact, it is necessary to review the question in 
its historical aspect. 

It is for us, then, to trace the origin and development of these 
several realistic qualities in European drama generally, with the view 
of satisfactorily determining to what extent the spirit of Realism 
may permeate the various departments of stage art without violating 
the canons of theatrical illusion. 


I.—Twe Puay In 1Ts Literary ASPECT. 


Undoubtedly the whole tendency of dramatic art from the days of 
Aristotle down to our own time has been towards the realistic or 
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natural. Even Greece herself, with all her maddening desire to 
sacrifice Truth at the shrine of the Beautiful, failed to resist the 
encroachments of this movement. There is in Euripides—-last but 
by no means weakest of Hellenic tragedians—less pomp of diction 
than in the work of his predecessors. Hx uno disce omnes. From 
that time onwards not a single dramatic revolution of any importance 
occurred but owed its origin to this impelling tendency. As another 
case in point, one may draw attention to the rise of opera in Italy. 
The early musical drama started with an extensive stock-in-trade of 
magic and marvels, and very soon contrived to weary the spectator 
with its cloying sweetness and unreality. Mankind could not for 
long take deep interest in the actions of the gods. The people grew 
sick of conjuring tricks, and the immediate result of their clamour 
was the banishment to limbo of the Ovidian fables in favour of 
themes of purely human interest. 

Putting on the clock of time, and turning our eyes nearer home, 
we are at once struck by the fact that Stage Realism had shown itself 
in England, in all the departments enumerated, earlier than in any 
other country. This is easily accounted for by remembering that 
dramatic progress with us has never for a moment been impeded by 
that great continental bugbear, the ghost of Aristotle. On following 
the matter up carefully, our attention is next drawn to the circum- 
stance that in the genuine qualities of realism the British stage can 
boast of little advance for well nigh two hundred and fifty years. I 
refrain from asking the reader to crane his neck up to Shakespeare, 
checked by Lamb’s significant warning to those who spoke of the 
works of the Bard as “so natural that everybody can understand 
them.” “They are natural indeed,” writes Elia, ‘‘ they are grounded 
deep in nature, so deep the depth of them lies out of the reach of 
most of us.” With Dekker and Marston still remaining to help our 
contention, we can afford to accept the hint. Than these the English 
stage has never seen two more confirmed realists. But they were 
something more than cold analysts of human nature. With them 
the heart dictated what the brain conceived, and emotionalism found 
ready vent through the floodgates of the pen. In a word, they were 
romantic poets as well as realistic playwrights. Had Marston come 
within the later category alone, we should appraise his Honest 
Whore on the same level as Nana, Idealism equally with 
realism is a fundamental characteristic of the writtendrama. Either 
may predominate, but both most harmonise. 

I have already implied that the dramatic literature of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods presents instances of artistic realism for 
which it would be difficult to find a counterpart in modern times. If 
you doubt this, read Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, or better still his 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside. And Dekker? Well the author of The 
Gul’s Hornbooke could not be otherwise than vividly realistic. A 
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transcript of the lives of the commonalty, equally faithful with his 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, was not seen in France until the time of Diderot. 

In this piece we have the first note of the plebeian comedy, struck 
with a bold hand, loud and sonorous. But the Elizabethan dramatist, 
while possessing as stern a regard for “‘ documents ” as Zola himself, 
rode no hobby to death. The mind that limned Zhe Shoemaker’s 
Holiday could soar at will into the regions of the empyrean. Yet 
even in the conception of such finely imaginative works as Old For- 
tunatus and The Witch of Edmonton, the dramatist never lost touch 
of Mother Earth. Thanks to his mingling of the real with the ideal, 
characters that in other hands might have proved mere abstractions, 
retained something of the vitality of poor humanity. 

In treating of the progress towards the natural in literature, one 
cannot touch for long upon the drama without making allusion to the 
scientific evolution of the novel. Thus, Robinson Crusoe, whose 
appearance in 1719 marked the inception of Kealism in fiction, may 
be said also to have exercised a salutary influence upon the European 
drama of the next half century. Defoe’s masterpiece quickly found 
its way to Germany, stirring up the minds and arousing the enthu- 
siasm of workers and thinkers bent upon assailing the pseudo-classi- 
cism of the so-called & la mode age, to such an extent that champions 
and imitators of the new apostle abounded. Defoe’s boomerang in 
recoiling spent its force for the most part on Sir Walter Scott. Then 
the Waverley Novels influenced Victor Hugo (whose first drama was 
entitled Amy Robsart), and the romantic movement was set well on 
foot. 

But we are anticipating. In France the crusade against cold and 
austere formalism in literature was first entered upon by Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. Several well-directed assaults on the drama 
advanced theatrical illusion another degree towards the natural. The 
short-lived school of Sédaine and Diderot, in making revolt against 
heroic tragedy, firmly established the dynasty of the domestic drama 
upon the boards. On behalf of Nature and the conservation of 
illusion, Diderot ran a tilt at polished artificiality in all its dramatic 
guises, protesting strenuously against the use of verse in familiar 
tragedy. His contention indeed amounted to the application of Rous- 
seau’s philosophy to the fine arts. Rousseau demanded that mankind 
should cast off the shackles of conventionality and obey the dictates 
of the heart alone. Courtly formule had stultified sincerity and 
robbed human impulse of its sphere of action. The drama, with its 
inflated diction and general artificial restrictions, admirably reflected 
this mental corrosion; hence the protestations of Rousseau were 
really inclusive of the principles expounded by Diderot. 

The outcome of Diderot was Beaumarchais, whose maiden dramatic 
effort of Hugénie, as produced in 1767, marks the transitional period 
between Heroic Tragedy and Sentimental Comedy. Viewed in the 
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light of stage director, Beaumarchais certainly held opinions which 
would have commended him to the notice of the most outrageous 
realist of modern times. In superintending the production of 
Eugenie, he sought to expound his principles by a startling innova- 
tion which unhappily proved abortive through the fears of the tra- 
dition-ridden players of the period. Arguing that dramatic action 
in the theatre is never quiescent, Beaumarchais deplored the lack of 
continuity occasioned by the enér’actes. Those essential factors of 
the serious drama, Illusion and Truth, said he, are objects of para- 
mount importance, and the air of them is best given by minute atten- 
tion to seemingly trivial detail. Continuing in this strain, he thought 
that a pantomime action might be arranged for performance between 
the acts, which would firmly bind what had happened to what was 
to follow, and carry on the movement without wearying the spectator. 
In accordance with this idea, Beaumarchais had sketched out an 
intermezzo for Eugenie, in which lackeys came upon the stage stretch- 
ing and yawning, and set listlessly to work to arrange furniture and 
open trunks. Occasionally some one or other of the personages in the 
drama looked in to secure a portion of their impedimenta. In more 
recent times, several attempts have been made to give vitality to this 
theory of continuous action. We trace these efforts in the Bancroft 
revival of The Merchant of Venice, in McVicker’s recent revival of The 
Tempest, at Chicago, and in some American battle-pieces, in which 
appropriate lime-light views of the scene of war have been thrown 
upon the act-drop. 

Diderot infected Lessing at a time when Germany was very sus- 
ceptible to outer influences, and Lessing as a consequence entirely 
revolutionised the native drama, Unfortunately reactions of this 
sort are apt to give an undue impetus to the swing of the pendulum. 
No one can blame Lessing for his attack on the Alexandrine—an 
attack so masterly as to snuff out for ever the hopes of upholders of 
the rhymed drama. But the dramaturgist did not stop there. Not 
content with the approach to realism attained by the banishment of 
verse—thus letting down the theme, so to speak, to the comprehen- 
sion of every-day intellects—he professed to ignore the necessity of 
idealism and vigorously insisted that everything in the representation 
of a play should be an exact reproduction of Nature. Lessing was 
only the first of many who have failed to grasp the fact that fine 
art in any direction is nullified by the absence of ideality. In 
modern times the playgoers of Greater Britain have not felt with 
him that the story of Virginius, replete as it is with stirring and 
pathetic incidents, is robbed of its force by the flavour of antiquity. 
His modernisation of the theme, under the title of Hmilia 
Galotti, was @ grave mistake; all the more grave because of its 
success. The favour which Lessing enjoyed as a playwright who 
knew how to expound the thoughts fructifying in the minds of his 
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compatriots, induced a host of feeble imitators whose leaden por- 
traiture of Nature gave about as much impression of her freshness as 
the sugary and artificial landscapes of Philip de Loutherbourg. Engel 
assisted in disseminating the principles of his master, and then 
Goethe caught the distemper. Happily, however, for the welfare of 
the stage Goethe’s talent was more dramatic than theatrical. Fired 
by the precepts of Lessing he sought to contribute his quota towards 
the efforts being made to knock off the fetters in which the tragic 
hornpipe had hitherto been danced, by writing an old German 
chivalrous drama called Gétz von Berlichingen. Goethe aimed | at 
bringing the form and pressure of remote times before the minds of 
the ignorant and unlearned in such matters. In pursuance of this 
object—the one and only point kept steadily in view—he embraced 
most of the principles of Lessing, and in so doing outraged all the 
dramatic, and not a few of the literary, canons. For him no rhyme, 
no pompous diction, no poetical imagery, no refinements whatever. 
It was as if the diction had been phonographed, and the utterers 
thereof and their surroundings photographed from the period illus- 
trated. The work was not essentially (was not intended for) a stage 
play. Its influence is all the more curious on that account. So 
much of fascination had it for Sir Walter Scott that in 1799, while 
still on the bright side of thirty, he issued a translation of it. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that Goethe’s drama may have suggested 
the idea of the Waverley Novels, which from 1814 onwards had of 
themselves a very powerful influence on the tone of the English drama. 

France had already begun to feel the effects of the recoil, but dis- 
dained to remain the exponent of Teutonic ideas which had originally 
germinated in her own soil. In the romantic revolt against classi- 
cality we remark once more a degree of progress towards the natural. 
But it must be remembered that while Victor Hugo advocated the 
study of local colour, even at the sacrifice of the beautiful, he did 
not join hands with Lessing that the theme should be put in focus with 
obtuse intellects by the abolition of verse. Some shadow of an 
ideal was still to be vouchsafed to the dramatist. MRealists in the 
modern acceptation of the term Hugo and Dumas were not and, 
indeed, never could have been; and yet unwittingly they paved the 
way for what Zola calls ‘the vast naturalist movement.” How? 
Simply by approximate accuracy of mise-en-scéne in their theatrical 
studies of medizeval life. For the rest, Victor Hugo's sphere of useful- 
ness as a dramatist ended before the first note of the so-called realistic 
drama had been heard. The new isme did not come to be spoken of 
in the boundless realm of the fine arts until the period of 1848-50. 
Procreative as was the fresh movement in painting, music, and the 
belles lettres, the term itself was very sparingly used in those days, 
for its significance was not understood by the people. Realism, 
however, in its penetrating force had shaken the very foundations of 
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the theatre. Even the humble little Thédtre des Funambules, with 
its pantomimes composed of fixed traditional types of character whose 
fates were swayed by sorcerers and fairy protectors became fascinated 
by the spell. Théophile Gautier in his appreciative review of 
Champfleury’s Pierrot Marquis said it marked a new era—‘“ the 
advent of the realistic pantomime.” Previously Pierrot had been 
white because he was white; the pallor had been associated with 
the character without rhyme or reason from time immemorial. 
Subjugated by the new isme Champfleury sought to give a rational 
explanation of the whiteness by making Pierrot a miller’s boy. 
“L’autoritd et la tradition n’existent plus,” sighed Gautier; “la 
doctrine du libre examen va porter ses fruits. Adieu les formules 
naives, les barbaries Byzantines, les teintes impossibles ; l’analyse 
ouvre son scalpel et va commencer ses anatomies.” From that time 
onwards Realism on the French stage in all its ramifications advanced 
in parallel lines with Realism in the novel. In Balzac, Flaubert, the 
De Goncourts, and Zola we mark the development and sum up the 
situation. 

It is noteworthy that throughout Europe generally the drama in 
its literary essence had reached the highest legitimate stage of 
naturalistic evolution before any serious attention was addressed to 
correctness of mise-en-scene, Of course, scenic adjuncts in Italy had 
been both ornate and profuse from the days of the Renaissance ; 
but early stage directors strove only to please the eye, knowing 
little and caring less about the mysteries of archeology. 

With us the limit of advancement towards the natural is marked 
by the rise of the Robertsonian comedy, in itself the outcome of the 
widespread pre-Raphaelite movement. Farther than this the drama- 
tist cannot safely go. T. W. Robertson was a genuine stage realist, 
although no formal Lessing. With all its insipidities, there was 
poetry as well as prose in the Teacup and Saucer school. I give it 
as my opinion that the Robertsonian Comedy marks the limit of 
artistic progression towards the actual, because the drama, robbed of 
idealism, has no right of existence. A play, to be an art product, 
must partake more or less of the beautiful; and beauty cannot exist 
without an ideal. Left to its own devices, Realism only obtrudes 
upon us 4 depressing sense of the ugly and the vulgar. 

One disastrous result of the ultra-realistic method of play-writing 
remains to be noticed. Time was when the true dramaturgist 
proved himself a worthy labourer in the artistic field by evolving his 
work from development of character in association with conflicting 
passions. Events had logical connection and sequential force. All 
was polished, rounded, complete. But the ultra-realist, when placed 
on the horns of a dilemma, or when anxious to arrive at a climax, 
accomplishes his purpose by the employment of fortuitous circum- 
stances. ‘Thus Chance steps in and grasps the rod of Fate.” 
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Just a word in reply to writers of the acumen of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who fail to comprehend that the composite nature of the 
drama in action renders very hurtful any attempt to keep pace with 
the novel in its scientific progress. Surely the radical difference 
between the two arts is indicated by the fact that, while any ordi- 
nary drama with a modicum of plot can be novelised so as to retain 
all the leading incidents and the very atmosphere of the piece, it is, 
on the other hand, a matter of insuperable difficulty to make a 
satisfactory literal dramatisation of any popular novel. The same 
realism in detail, the same wealth of archeological research, the 
same lavish and carefully selected mise-en-scéne which help in 
Salammbo to give a vivid impression of the Carthage of old with- 
out dwarfing the reader's interest in the puppets, would only tend, 
if applied on the stage to some exposition of medieval life, to swamp 
the poetry and passion of the theme. With the same unwearying 
attention to subsidiary “stage business,” a sense of oppression would 
weigh heavily on the spectator, and there would be jarring incidents, 
even were the whole directed by an Augustus Harris or a Henry 
Irving. The difference is simply that the novel is the work of one 
mind, the acted drama of fifty. The playwright, albeit he may 
have a staunch collaborator, so to speak, in the person of the stage 
director, is for the most part at the mercy of actors, scene-painters, 
costumiers, and carpenters. But the novelist writes his own play, 
paints and shifts his own scenery, designs his own costumes, inter- 
prets his own characters, arranges his own properties, works his own 
limelight. He is at once Pinero, Irving (and Irving in every réle 
from Hamlet to Guildenstein), Hawes Craven, and the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. His story once started, he can drop his background at 
will. One scene may be presented with a wealth of adjunctive detail, 
materially assisting the reader in realising the course of action; 
another may be left entirely to the imagination. But this is im- 
possible on the stage where the background can never be lost sight 
of, and according to modern tenets, must be of a dead level of 
excellence throughout. 


II.—NaturaL ACTING. 


In discussing this phase of the question there is little need after 
what has been written to trace minutely the many changes in 
histrionics which have taken place since the Tragic Stentors of Greece 
roared through uncouth masks and exaggerated their persons to 
cope with the vastness of the ancient theatre. It is sufficient to 
remark that’ the germ of naturalism was developed in the histrionic 
art in strict ratio with the rhythmic progress towards the real in the 
literary essence of the drama. As time passed, the playhouse 
steadily dwindled in its proportions, and the actor dwindled with it. 
Slouch was substituted in the place of stage strut; declamatory 
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force degenerated into colloquialism. But the modern actor who 
reads the records of the ancient theatre with a feeling akin to 
amused contempt requires to be reminded that the fundamental 
conditions of art never change. Some slight degree of the exaggera- 
tion rendered necessary by the exigencies of the Grecian theatre 
is still requisite in histrionic interpretation. The actor has no 
right to personate himself because he happens to walk unbuskined 
and unmasked. Assumption of character is still a living principle. 
Seeming not Being should be the actor’s motto. Remember what 
that excellent comedian Molé once remarked to a friend regarding 
one of his impersonations. ‘Je ne suis pas content de moi, ce soir. 
Je me suis trop livré. Je nesuis pas resté mon maitre; j’dtais 
entré trop vivement dans la situation; j’etais le personnage méme je 
netais plus Vacteur qui le joue. J’ai été vrai comme je le serais 
chez moi; pour l’optique du théatre il faut l’étre autrement.” 

It is this optique du thédtre which must be our guiding star in 
determining how far it is permissible for an actor to be realistic. 
The great difference between theatrical illusion and that of the 
other arts is that the means used to obtain the former are complex, 
and create their effect by the harmonisation of fictions with realities. 
The presence of real human beings, so far from assisting the Realist 
in his revolutionary course acts as an effective check to the errors 
he may in his enthusiasm be tempted to commit. The boundaries 
of stage realism are very clearly indicated by Lamb in his Essay on 
The Tragedies of Shakespeare, where he speaks of “ the discordancy 
never to be got over between painted scenes and real people.” 
Elia never foresaw that an attempt would be made to swim the 
Hellespont, by giving the actors a solidly built background, and by 
placing around them real accessories. 

It is this optigue du thédtre which decrees that the player must 
not appear in propria persona. He must harmonise himself with his 
artificial surroundings by assuming certain theatrical habiliments 
and disguises, and by talking and walking in a manner peculiar to 
the stage. Whether ponderous or voluble in his utterance he must 
needs articulate distinctly, and his speech must be natural recitation 
not drawing-room colloquialism. Living breathing flesh, he is not 
therefore a reality among fictions, but the dominating fiction among 
many—a veritable walking lie. 

The optique du théétre demands furthermore that the stage shall 
not reflect the commonplaces of life, but crystallise its beauties. 
It falsifies time by compression, and urges the necessity of discard- 
ing trivialities, so as to command the attention of the spectator. 
Many of its laws are ordained by the footlights (that bugbear of 
the ultra realists) which, from the light striking upwards, alter the 
aspect of things, and render the naked truth a falsity. 

The danger of modern histrionic Realism is in its indiscriminate 
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application to all forms of dramatic art. The player fails to grasp 
the fact that the licence allowed in comedy and melodrama is greatly 
restricted in its dealings with Shakespeare and the higher drama 
generally. Hence the thirst for Realism is killing “the legitimate.” 
To-day the tendency is to speak colloquially, to reserve power, and 
to under-act. Want of sufficient training in the higher dramatic 
walks on the part of the younger generation of actors accounts for 
much of this. For versification not only exalts motives, actions and 
thoughts ; it exalts and inspires the interpreter. 

The ordinary drift of the stage is so far in the direction of mar- 
ring the subtler thoughts of the poet, owing to the distractions con- 
sequent upon the spectator’s glaring realisation of the flesh and blood 
existence—the personal identity—of the puppets, that all advances 
towards naturalism should be entered upon with caution. If it be 
true as Lamb said (in his admirable criticism on Kemble’s Macbeth), 
that impulse is subordinated to action and thoughts to deeds when 
Shakespeare is transferred from the study to the stage, surely it is 
not the mission of the latter-day actor to emphasise the blemish. 

For purposes of convenience my third and fourth sections may be 
taken together : 


III. RELEVANCE OF SCENERY, COSTUMES, AND F'URNITURE. 
IV. Rea. ACCESSORIES, 


Perhaps no department in stage art has given rise to so much 
dispute from time to time as that of mounting. Some there are 
who in contravening the sound principle that nothing on the boards 
should be real if capable of honest imitation, dogmatise over the 
custom of the ancient Greeks when objection is made to the break- 
ing of illusion by false and utterly gratuitous expedients. There is 
not the slightest vestige of a reason, however, why the theatrical 
usages of Greece should be viewed nowadays as a reliable precedent. 
Between ancient and modern drama, their aims and ends, exists 
little room for analogy. They sought for Beauty, ignoring Illusion 
and Literality in its pursuit; we hunger after Truth. Hence the 
mingling of the real and the artificial in the ancient theatre must 
not be looked upon as the starting point of realism in accessories. 
We are in a position to maintain this statement against all-comers 
because medieval Italy so far from carrying forward, or accentuat- 
ing the employment of reality in stage illusion merely disencumbered 
the mise-en-scéne of its ultra-conventionalism and ultra-realism, sub- 
stituting in lieu of these elements a system artificial to the last 
degree. Speaking of the European theatre generally, it is matter 
of common history how long after the dawn of the drama in France 
and England the stage was devoid of any save the rudest adorn- 
ments. 

We must remember also that the whole purpose of the Grecian 
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dramatists was clearly reflected in the unique arrangements of their 
Thespian temples. The location of the ancient theatre was in the 
first place very carefully considered. The action of the drama 
passing for the most part out of doors, Nature herself was pressed 
into service in the representation. And in theatres where Nature 
failed to meet all the requirements, the dramatist fell back on the 
few conventional architectural arrangements of the scene. There 
was certainly nothing refreshingly variable or plastic about the 
ancient method of performing a tragedy. The player in his mask 
and buskins was as strictly conventional as the scene itself. Briefly 
then the idea of the Greeks was to represent things by themselves, 
and where this proved impossible, the alternative took the shape of 
rigidly conventional scenic arrangements plainly symbolising what 
was inimitable. 

It has long since become apparent to the student of mise-en-scéne 
that the rise of scenic embellishment in Italy was primarily due to 
the growing popularity of those most artificial forms of art, the 
opera and the ballet. When the themes chosen for treatment were 
for the greater part mythological, and the one consummation desired 
was to astonish by magical surprises, little wonder need be expressed 
that during the whole of the seventeenth, and a considerable 
portion of the eighteenth centuries, the metteur-en-scéne paid no 
attention to the claims of scenic illusion. Nature would have been 
out of place amid a motley assemblage of gods, monsters, flying 
dragons and enchanters. Still after the passage of some fifty years, 
opera with all its tinsel and triviality fell somewhat under the spell 
of the ever-active naturalistic movement. LEarly in the eighteenth 
century the Italians set their faces against the unsatisfying myths of 
Ovid and clamoured imperiously for themes of purely human interest. 
One result of this outcry was the introduction of the historico-musico- 
drama which brought in its train many scenic abuses. Excessive 
striving after long-neglected illusion led to a mixing up of the real 
and the artificial in somewhat. ridiculous fashion. In dealing, in 
the fifth Spectator, with the absurdities of Italian Opera in England, 
Addison has inferentially given us some idea of the reigning weak- 
nesses of the early continental stage. The essayist complains of the 
blending of shadows with realities; of real cascades in artificial land- 
scapes; and of the attempt to harmonise inconsistencies. Writes 
Addison (and his remarks have modern application): “If one would 
represent a wide champaign country filled with herds and flocks it 
would be ridiculous to draw the. country only upon the scenes, and 
to crowd several parts of the stage with sheep and oxen.” What a 
pity it is that modern managers fail to recognise with Addison that 
animals on the stage, from sheer reality and spontaneity of action, 
completely upset the optique du thédtre. Among actors who side 
with the essayist may be reckoned Mr, Joseph Jefferson, who from 
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the belief that quadrupeds break, instead of assisting, the illusion, 
has always refused to indulge Rip Van Winkle with a real 
Schneider. 

It is necessary at this juncture to consider the uses made by the 
stage of archeological research in connection with the romantico- 
historico-drama as approximate realism of detail in this department 
calminated in the creation of domestic melodrama, and thus occasioned 
a minute reproduction of familiar features in contemporary life. With 
us the transition period is marked by the Charles Kean régime at 
Princess’s Theatre, the guiding influence, strange to say, being the 
pre-Raphaelite upheaval of the day. 

A trite contention of the superficial stage historian runs to the 
effect that the rage for scenic archeology had its genesis in the 
French romantic movement, or, to speak by the card, in the dramas 
of Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. Let it now be said, once for all, 
that just as Sir Walter Scott preceded Victor Hugo, so did England 
precede France in giving life to stage romanticism. Boaden, in his 
life of J. P. Kemble, relates an occurrence at the Haymarket, in 
June 1791, which at once presents a clue to our early straining 
after literal exactness, and hints at the dangers which must ever 
surround the stage archeologist. Treating of the production of a 
play of old English manners by the Earl of Guildford, entitled 
The Kentish Barons, Boaden writes :—‘‘ There was occasionally 
a vein of genuine poetry in the dialogue; but the incident was one 
of pure invention, but little probable, and his antiquarian zeal had 
run costume much beyond convenience. They who amuse them- 
selves with Strutt’s collections, or glean from the useful chapters 
with which Dr. Henry enriched his History of England, may have 
learned: that there was a time when our beaux wore enormous pikes 
to their boots or shoes; and that these were chained to the knees 
of the wearer, so as to exhibit a man at perfect liberty, walking in 
fetters, The author's punctilious exactness excited a smile, and 
perhaps to see the solemn Bensley skating through a scene in these 
cumbrous appendages, was rather a severe tax upon gravity 
Kemble himself carried the attention to costume far, but as far only 
as he found grace; then he stopt.” 

Nor was this by any means an unique instance. From other 
sources examples might be adduced to show that the yearning for 
local colour in accessories had even then a certain definite existence. 
The work of reform, however, was more systematically taken up by 
John Kemble, who, while manager of Drury Lane, laid the trains 
to the mine, which was subsequently to scatter in the air the old 
slip-shod style of mounting. Kemble’s bent of mind induced him to 
give the Shakesperean drama approximately correct scenery and 
costumes. As archeologist, he was afforded an admirable coadjutor 
in Capon the scene painter, who had all Kemble’s antiquarian 
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enthusiasm with equal restraint in his theatrical work. Exercising 
a salutary influence over English mise-en-scéne, from 1794 until his 
death in 1827, this eminent artist was chiefly remarkable for the 
scenery contributed to several Shakespearean revivals, much of which 
was executed from minute plans of old historic buildings, which he 
had made with his own hand in and about the metropolis. 

Then came the rise of the romantic drama in France, creating an 
intense interest in the atmosphere of the Middle Ages, whose every 
detail was faithfully reproduced on the boards. When Dumas 
opened the unfortunate Théditre Historique, on February 27, 1847, 
archeological research largely contributed to the success of the 
sixteenth century drama then produced, called La Reine Margot. 
The public welcomed the new departure, and their appreciation 
evoked a further impression of medievalism in Le Chevalier de Maison- 
Rouge. But troublous times came, the Thédtre Historique fell into 
low water, and Dumas’s sphere of usefulness as stage reformer 
suddenly ended. The romantic movement, however, still exercised 
its influence in France, and had not a little to do with the pre- 
Raphaelite upheaval in England. The latter, when it had reached 
its zenith, joined issue with the regular wave of advancement that 
had been undulating in the theatre ever since Kemble’s later day. 
The work of reform originally instituted by “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” had been carried on from time to time by Charles Kemble, 
Macready and Phelps, who, if not too vigorous in antiquarian zeal, 
at least saw that the stage did not retrograde. Thanks to the 
labours of these men, the theatre in 1850 was ripe for the advent of 
that stubborn outburst against pseudo-classicism, which we call pre- 
Raphaelism, and so did not feel the shock so greatly as the other 
arts. When the general and the restricted movements joined issue 
on the boards, theatrical art experienced a significant transmutation 
both in its literary essence and its more material features. When 
the atmosphere cleared, the Robertsonian comedy loomed out upon 
us, and from that period we reckon the reign of the modern 
realistic drama proper. 

Nought, save the Shakespearean drama, seems to have survived 
the shock. But the penetrative force of the new movement was 
shown by the fact that, with Charles Kean at the head of affairs at 
the Princess’s Theatre (1850-1859) dramatic effect in “ the legiti- 
mate” became subordinated to the spectacle. Historical accuracy 
‘was pushed to an extreme that led to abuses from which the drama 
has never since recovered. Kean, in announcing the production of 
Macbeth in February 18538, issued his first Flyleaf giving his 
authorities for the costumes and architecture. But the absurdity of 
this so-called stage archeology was demonstrated at the outset. 

In the absence of trustworthy information on the Scottish archi- 
tecture of the period, Kean had perforce to fall back on a comparative 
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principle. Where was the necessity for all this trumpet-flourishing 
when the closest approximation to the truth that could be arrived 
at was the architecture of the Danes, Norsemen and Anglo-Saxons 
during a pre-Conquest era? Much fun was made at Kean’s expense 
over the authorities, which, according to the Flyleaf, had been con- 
sulted. Among these were Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Xiphilin, 
Snorre, Du Cange, and the Eyrbiggia Saga. As Polonius would say, 
the Eyrbiggia Saga is ‘‘ good.” 

Such, indeed, in the main, was the system followed in most of the 
Shakespearean revivals at the old Princess’s. Kean thought he was 
lending generous assistance to the imagination of his auditors ; in 
reality he was only clogging it. It is a grave mistake to over- 
elaborate Shakespeare, whose plays are essentially devoid of back- 
ground and detail. That the application of archeological principles 
to stage art isin some rare instances permissible is evidenced by the 
happy hit made by Kean’s production of Sardanapalus in June 
1853, at a time when London was hugely interested in the discoveries 
of Layard and Botta. Certainly the three thousand odd pounds spent 
by the manager in realising the Halls of Nineveh gave the play a 
brilliancy otherwise lacking, but the necessity for this elaborate mise- 
en-scene only shows the wide gulf between Byron and Shakespeare. 

When archeology is pushed to extremes the tendency is not only 
to mar the imagery in a poetic play, but, as in the case of Theodora, 
to reveal in all its crudeness the modernity in treatment of a medieval 
thesis. If the playwright and metteur-en-scéne are not completely in 
accord, illusion must suffer. Scrupulous accuracy in scenic detail in 
reproducing the salient features of a remote period is primarily 
impossible, because the whole must be idealised and falsified in 
accordance with the demands of the optique du thédtre. Apart 
from this, labour of the nature spoken of is wasted on an average 
audience, many of whose components are certain to be distracted 
from a proper enjoyment of the action by the sight of unfamiliar 
details. Hence the true purpose of the drama becomes warped 
through excess of scenic zeal. When we doubt, question, or hesitate 
in the theatre, we are lost. 

Managers are apt to forget that playgoers are not all as pedan- 
tically censorious as the author of The Plant-Lore of Shakespeare, 
who wrote to Mr. Irving after seeing the early Lyceum revival of Much 
Ado About Nothing, pointing out that Leonato’s garden presented an 
anachronism in the shape of a cedar, that species of tree being 
unknown in Messina at the period of the play. This craze for 
realistic revivalism in mounting Shakespeare is altogether injurious 
in its results. In most cases it only serves to accentuate the 
designedly anachronistic method of the poet, whose Hamlet, for 
example, has nothing of the Danish in its tone, save the broad out- 
line. The more we depart in the higher drama from the old scenic 
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principle of generalisation, and endeavour to give the scene a precise 
locality, the greater the tendency to destroy the harmony of the 
picture. 

The stage can never assume the position of a school of archzology 
because its pictures are only approximately true. Supposing that 
accuracy were completely attainable, realistic ugliness would ensue, 
distracting the spectator, and robbing the drama of its right of 
existence. In a word, the pursuit. of archeology on the stage can 
result in only the weakening of public interest in the theatre as an 
intellectual pleasure and a living force. 

When we seek the missing link between Charles Kean and Henry 
Irving, we find it in the Bancrofts, who, besides promoting the archeeo- 
logical movement in their revivals of Zhe School for Scandal, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Rivals, were certainly the first among 
stage reformers to insist upon solid and realistic interiors in modern 
comedy. Years before the advent of the Bancrofts, Madame Vestris. 
had made some tentative experiments at Covent Garden in the latter 
department. But it is needless to point out that previously to the 
introduction of Caste in 1867, such a thing asa room with solid doors 
and a ceiling had scarcely ever been seen on the stage. 

Fostered in one way by Charles Kean, and in another by the Ban- 
crofts, the taste for realism in the literary essence of the drama and 
in its goods and chattels culminated in the firm establishment on the 
boards of the melodrama of every-day life. Although a ‘“ real” 
horse and cab had been introduced upon the stage at the Olympic so 
far back as 1844, in a play called Zhe Road to Life, photographic 
reproduction of contemporary existence may be said to have had its 
inception with Charles Reade’s Ji’s Never too Late to Mend in 1865. It 
will be remembered that the play in its original form presented details. 
so repugnant to the instincts of the period as to call for sundry oral 
protests on the part of the critics. A working treadmill and an 
elaborate model prison were dangerous innovations a quarter of a 
century back, but covld we live without them now? It would of 
course be useless to underrate the potency of the forces which, des- 
pite reiterated objurgation, have kept the Sensation Drama on its 
feet ever since the old Streets of London days. But I cannot but 
deplore the existence and growing popularity of a style of piece so 
utterly devoid of all food for the imagination. With so much realism 
abounding, surely a little real sentiment would not be out of place. 

To sum up. It would be an act worthy of Mrs. Partington to 
attempt to resist the tendency of the times, which in connection with 
stage affairs certainly runs towards exactitude in local colour. All 
that the mettewr-en-scene can do is to see that the accessories while 
subordinate are not inferior, In the present state of the public mind 
carelessness in mounting would prove as discomfiting as excess of 
scenic detail. The optique du thédtre demands artistic imitation, not 
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reality ; for art ends where reality begins. The better the imitation 
the greater the artistic achievement.. There is a sad significance in 
the absence to-day of the old-time property-man from the purliens 
of the theatre. Realism is a grateful auxiliary so long as it leaves 
the imagination unshackled, and remains subservient to the play of 
action. We must draw the line sharply where it ceases to assimilate 
with its surroundings, where it inclines to become of itself quite 
uncontrollable. Illusion is the aim of Art, and Realism is permis- 
sible so far as it aids that aim. When Illusion is thrust on one side, 
Realism, even when reigning in its stead, has not the slightest right 
of existence. 
W. J. Lawrence, 
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Firty years ago there appeared in the Edinburgh Review an article 
““which every one was sure to read who read anything.” From 
that day to this Macaulay’s fascinating essay on Warren Hastings 
must have counted its readers by millions, the most of whom have 
no doubt learned from its glowing pages all they cared to know 
about the first great architect of British rule in India. The few 
who pushed their researches deeper found nothing in James Mill’s 
History of British India that tended to correct the teachings of the 
popular essayist until, about twenty-two years ago, Horace Wilson 
brought out his annotated edition of Mill’s important but misleading 
work, henceforth the impartial student might judge for himself 
between the statements put forth by the historian and the correc- 
tions furnished by his editor. 

The students, however, were always very few, as compared with 
the multitudes who fed upon the forced meats and full-flavoured 
sauces served up by the most brilliant word-master of his day. 
Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings is a masterpiece of clear, 
strong, spirited, and splendid word-painting, which forms the delight, 
the envy, and the despair of all who have since written, or purposed 
writing, on the same theme. But, in point of fact, it is now seen to 
be little better than a splendid romance. As a tribute to Hastings’ 
intellectual, and to some of his moral gifts, it may still hold the 
field against all competitors. As a picture of the India in which 
Hastings toiled, and planned, and struggled, it abounds in passages 
of remarkable merit. Macaulay could give Hastings full credit for 
courage, fortitude, high statesmanship, and contempt for sordid 
gains. He could realise the mischievous malignity of Philip Francis, 
and plumb the depths of native cunning in Nand-Kumar. But the 
force of old Whig traditions conspired with Mill’s teaching and his 
own habitual “ cocksureness,” to make him persistently unjust to 
Elijah Impey, and often absurdly unjust to Hastings himself. 

Few things, indeed, in literary history are more atrocious than 
Macaulay’s savage onslaught on the first Chief Justice of Bengal. 
The brilliant essayist seems to revel in wanton, rash, unmeasured 
vituperation of a judge whose character had been assailed in vain by 
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a knot of political partisans. With characteristic extravagance, he 
calls Impey one of the vilest of mankind, likens him to Jefferigs, 
and declares that he, “sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly! to 
death in order to serve a political purpose.” He describes Impey, 
in short, as Hastings’ tool and accomplice, not only in the murder of 
Nand-Kumir, but in several other crimes which are commonly iaid 
to Hastings’ charge. In the quarrel between the Council and the 
Supreme Court, it is Impey and his “ alguazils ” who are held up to 
bitter scorn. Bribed by the headship of the Company’s chief courts, 
Impey becomes “ rich, quiet, and infamous.” He crowned his infamy 
by posting off for Lucknow, to take affidavits that might seem to 
sanction ‘‘ the crimes of those who had recently hired him.” But at 
last the time came when “he was to be stripped of that robe which 
has never, since the Revolution, been disgraced so foully as by 
him.” 

Macaulay was not very good at painting portraits true to life, but 
he never achieved so outrageous a daub as this black portrait of Sir 
Elijah Impey. ‘There is not one touch of truth in the whole picture. 
And the wrong thus done to an honest and upright judge seems the 
more unpardonable, because the critic, writing in or near Calcutta, 
could have found the means of correcting some at least of his grossest 
errors. A few years later the published Memoirs of Sir Elijah 
Impey gave him a chance of repairing the previous wrong. But he 
treated with a fine contempt the new evidence adduced by Impey’s 
son, and all the cruel old libels reappeared in successive editions of 
his collected essays. He did not even deign to strike out the sen- 
tence in which he had hazarded a foolish guess that ‘whenever 
Hastings wished to play any trick more than usually naughty, he 
hired Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank.” 

In 1885 a far stronger champion than the younger Impey dealt a 
crowning blow at the monster which Macaulay had set up as a true 
presentment of the maligned Chief Justice. Sir James Stephen’s 
Story of Nuncomar has fairly battered down the whole fabric of false- 
hood and exaggeration beneath which the fair fame of Elijah Impey 
had so long lain entombed. No impartial reader of these two little 
volumes can have failed to accept the learned author’s verdict on all 
the issues with which he essayed to deal. For the sake of a-wider 
public, it is greatly to be wished that the substance of such a book 
could be reproduced in some cheap and popular form. 

Enough here of poor Sir Elijah and his wrongs. Let us turn 
aside from that jidus Achatés ‘to the pius Alncas of Macaulay’s tale, 
For the shameful usage of Impey, I can discover no decent excuse. 
In the case of Warren Hastings, some palliation may perhaps be 
pleaded for a writer who followed so false a guide as Mill, and who 
cherished a generous belief in the wisdom of Burke and Fox. 
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Macaulay has not painted Hastings all black. He even tries to find 
excuses for acts which he feels bound to condemn, although the 
excuses seldom fly far. Hastings himself never defended his Rohilla 
policy, or his treatment of Chait Singh and the Oudh Begums, 
merely or mainly by the plea of hard financial pressure ; and there 
is absolutely no evidence of his alleged complicity in the trial and 
death of Nand-Kumér. It has been said that Macaulay never 
realised the full force and drift of his own impassioned rhetoric, and 
that a casual essay in a review should not be judged like a piece of 
serious history. But all such pleadings may be answered by the 
simple fact that, for half a century, this particular essay, well-nigh 
unrevised, has been for vast numbers of people their chief, if not 
their only, guide through that period of Indian history over which it 
travels. For one reader of Gleig, and even of Sir J. Stephen, 
Macaulay still probably charms and misleads his thousand. 

A dozen years ago the present writer, in his short life of Warren 
Hastings, sought to furnish some kind of antidote to the mischievous 
magic of Lord Macaulay’s style. In spite of his efforts to win a 
large audience, and of hearty encouragement received from many 
critics, the impression he made upon the world at large seems to 
have been but slight. His very desire to tell the truth, so far as 
he knew it, led him to speak with some uncertainty on one or two 
passages in Hastings’ career. And, of course, it was wholly beyond 
his power to clothe his story with the glamour of Macaulay’s im- 
perious rhetoric. 

The need for speaking with uncertainty exists no longer. In the 
spring of last year, three large volumes of State Papers, covering 
the thirteen years of Hastings’ rule, were issued from the Govern- 
ment Press at Calcutta. In a long and masterly introduction the 
editor, Mr. G. W. Forrest, already known for his skilful handling of 
similar archives at Bombay, works up the pith of these new volumes, 
along with gleanings from many other sources, into a complete and 
effective summary of Hastings’ Indian career.' These selections 
from the proceedings of the Bengal Council in secret committee 
enable us to follow the whole course of Hastings’ administration, 
from the month when he became Governor of Bengal to the date of 
his retirement from the post of Governor-General. Some passages 
from these papers have been quoted from time to time by various 
writers ; but never before has such a mass of documentary evidence 
on a most critical period of Indian history been placed within reach 
of any inquiring student. Had Hastings been able to lay hand on 
some of these documents, the labours of his defence before the House 
of Lords would have been enormously lightened. Had Macaulay 


1 Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers, Preserved in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772-1785. Edited by George W. 
Forrest, B.A., &c. Calcutta: 1890. p 
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dipped into them before writing his essay, the vindication of 
Hastings’ character and policy might perhaps have been antedated 
by many years. 

Thanks to the labours of Professor Forrest we can now follow, 
step by step, the whole process of debate and discussion, of reading 
letters and writing minutes, that went on from time to time in the 
Council-room of Fort William. In those days, all the preparatory 
work of government in British India was done with the pen. In- 
stead of speaking his opinions on the motion in hand, each member 
of Council minuted them down. Such a method might have its 
drawbacks; but we may allow, with Mr. Forrest, that the historica} 
student is thereby “ enabled to form an independent judgment of 
events, and still more of the actors and their motives.” And the 
judgment so formed in respect of Warren Hastings by any man of 
average honesty and shrewdness will inevitably quash the verdict: 
found by Macaulay on the evidence supplied by Burke and Mill. 
These volumes speak the last word on the great controversy which 
Burke opened in the House of Commons more than a century ago. 
Henceforth, the whole group of legends invented by Philip Francis 
for the use of his political friends, and remoulded into new an@ 
vigorous life by the great Whig essayist of a later day, resolves 
itself into a myth as unsubstantial as the tale of Troy divine, or the 
more recent legend of William Tell. 

It is amusing to note, by the way, the curious mixture of shrewd- 
ness and credulity which marks Macaulay’s treatment of Hastings’ 
colleague and arch enemy, Philip Francis. In identifying the latter 
with “Junius,” he seems to take the true measure of a man who 
shrunk from no crooked, base, or underhand method of gratifying 
his malice or his ambition. But for one reason or another, he fails: 
to carry out his estimate of the man to its logical conclusion. If 
Francis and “Junius” were one—as later researches have shown them 
to be—Francis was undoubtedly false, treacherous, evil-tongued, as- 
well as cruel and malignant. Such, in fact, is the character which 
Sir J. Stephen imputes to Francis without his mask. He was » 
man, in short, whose word could not be readily taken against any 
one to whom he owed a grudge. Any story told by Francis to the 
hurt of his great opponent ought to have been received with just 
suspicion, and examined with every care. Most of the charges- 
which Burke brought against Hastings were concocted or inspired 
by Francis himself. So much Macaulay knew or ought to have 
known. And yet he accepts as true or well-founded the silliest 
claptrap about the innocence of the Nohillas, the reckless calum- 
nies which Francis spread against the Governor-General and the 
tuler of Oudh, and all the wild tales cf cruelty and extortion wrought 
or sanctioned by Hastings against the Rajah of Benares and the 
Begums of Faizabad. 
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It is possible that on these points the popular essayist was greatly 
influenced by James Mill, who was always ready to blacken Hastings’ 
character on the slightest grounds. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Forrest's volumes not only expose the utter falsity of these particular 
charges, so far as Hastings is concerned ; they also help us to under- 
stand the means by which a mountain of fiction grew out of a mole- 
hill of fact. Let us take, for example, the story of the Rohilla War. 
Hastings was accused by Burke and Francis of hiring out troops to 
aid the ruler or Wazir of Oudh in an unprovoked and merciless raid 
on the people of Rohilkhand. Every one knows Macaulay’s harrow- 
ing picture of Arcadian peace and happiness, ruined forever by the 
Wazir’s barbarities ; the work of slaughter, pillage, and rape going 
merrily forward, villages everywhere ablaze, more than 100,000 
people flying into pestilential jungles, and so on, while Hastings 
stood by with folded arms, deaf to all Colonel Champion’s remon- 
strances against the dishonour thus done to the British name. 

The truth of the matter, as now placed beyond further question, 
was altogether different. Macaulay’s sneers at Gleig in this connec- 
tion are as wide of the mark as his censure of Gleig’s hero. Even 
he ought to have known that the people of Rohilkhand were a rack- 
rented peasantry, who suffered atike from the exactions of their foreign 
masters and the raids of merciless Marathas, Their foreign masters 
were Rohilla Pathdns, whose fathers had but lately won by the sword 
the lands their children held after them. Fear of the Marathas drove 
the Rohilla leaders to crave help from their powerful neighbour and 
our faithful ally, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh. In 1772 a treaty, 
promoted and countersigned by the English general, Sir Robert 
Barker, bound Hafiz Rahmat Khan and his brother chieftains to pay 
the Wazir forty lakhs of rupees whenever the Mardthas, “either by 
peace or war,” had been driven out of Rohilkhand. With the help 
of a British brigade, Shujé-ud-daula fulfilled his share of the cove- 
nant ; but the Rohilla leaders, adding treachery and falsehood to their 
breach of faith, steadily shirked all payment of the promised reward. 
Instead of liquidating ‘‘a single daam” of their debt, they busied 
themselves in plotting with the Marathas against the Wazir. 

At that time the Marathas had well-nigh recovered from their terrible 
defeat at Panipat. Their light horsemen hovered everywhere over 
the dismembered carcase of the old Moghul empire. Hardly any 
part of India outside Bengal was safe from their destructive forays. 
This nation of organised freebooters had become, in fact, the foremost 
native power in all India. It was fear of Maratha ambition which 
mainly decided Hastings and his Council—for he alone could do 
nothing—to support their ally of Oudh in his measures for driving 
the Rohilla defaulters out of Rohilkhand. They saw that the Rohillas 
could not be trusted to defend their own province from Maratha raids. 
If the two powers combined their forces, Oudh itself, the barrier- 
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State to Bengal, would soon be at their mercy, and the tide of inva- 
sion might presently sweep over the British provinces of Bengal and 
Behar. Finding Shujé-ud-daula bent on punishing the Rohillas for 
their wanton breach of faith, as well as their intrigues against him- 
seif, and aroused to the dangers of a league between them and the 
Marathas, Hastings agreed, on certain conditions, to lend the Wazir 
a body of troops strong enough to ensure the full success of his 
designs. 

By the acquisition of Rohilkhand, our ally, he argues in a Council 
minute, would obtain ‘‘a complete, compact State, shut in effectually 
from foreign invasions by the Ganges, all the way from the frontiers 
of Behar to the mountains of Tibet, while he would remain equally 
accessible to our forces from the above provinces, either for hostilities 
or protection. It would give him wealth of which we should partake, 
and give him security without any dangerous increase of power. It 
would undoubtedly, by bringing his frontier nearer to the Marathas, 
to whom singly he would be no match, render him more dependent 
on us, and cement the union more firmly between us” (Selections, 
vol. i. p. 80). 

It was this strong political necessity which Hastings, as a wise 
statesman, always placed in the forefront of his reasons for backing 
up the Wazir. The financial reasons come in afterwards, when, 
among the benefits thus secured to the Company, he mentions 
“ besides the forty lakhs held out to us, the easing them immediately 
of the burthen of one-third of their whole army, while, at the same 
time, it is employed usefully for their interests, and conveniently 
for keeping up its own discipline and practice in war.” Alive as he 
was to the financial advantages of his policy, Hastings earnestly 
denied that he had ever at any time consented “to take up arms in 
an unjust cause.” The justice of many wars may be open to 
question ; but on this occasion, from Hastings’ point of view, the 
Wazir was certainly justified in making war upon the recusant 
Rohillas. And Hastings, acting on that belief, was equally justified 
in serving his own masters by making common cause with the 
Wazir. 

For -hiring out the Company’s troops in aid of the Company’s 
ally, he surely needs no defence in view of the customary practice of 
his day. The Court of Directors found fault in this respect with 
their Governor’s action, but this they did on grounds of political 
expediency, not of moral right. They were afraid only of getting 
entangled in fresh difficulties with the “country powers.” In his 
powerful Minute of January, 1775, Hastings gives the lie direct to 
Colonel Champion and others who spoke of British arms and honour 
as surrendered by his act to Shuja’s absolute disposal. ‘‘ The service 
to be performed was entirely the Vizier’s; it was therefore consistent 
and unavoidable that he should direct the objects of it; but the 
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execution of military operations was expressedly vested in our 
commanding officer; of course, the safety of our army, and the 
honour of the British name and arms were entirely confided to his 
conduct and discretion ” (Selections, vol. i. p. 182). 

That officer was Colonel Champion, who fought and won in April, 
1774, the great battle that sealed the fate of Rohilkhand. Of his 
military skill and courage there is no doubt; but he aspired against 
orders to dictate Shuja’s policy towards the humbled chiefs, and he 
longed to give his troops their full share in the spoils of war. On 
both these points, however, the Bengal Government pulled him up 
short. Hastings always treated his ally as sovereign on his own 
ground, and it was necessary, as he afterwards pleaded, “to draw 
the line between the authority of the Vizier and our Commanding 
Officer.” He reminded Champion also of the terms on which his 
government nad agreed to place their troops at the Wazir’s disposal, 
terms beyond which he forbade Champion to go. 

From that time the disappointed Colonel seems to have sullenly 
folded his arms, and vented his spleen against the Governor, and his 
agent Middleton, by forwarding to Calcutta harrowing reports of 
cruelties and outrages which he was powerless to prevent. These 
utterances of shocked humanity came with doubtful force from the man 
who, ten years earlier, had cheerfully taken part in acts of cruelty 
as wanton as those which he now condemned. During the campaign 
of 1764, against the ruler of Oudh, Champion writes to inform 
Vansittart that his troops have destroyed “‘ upwards of a thousand 
villages” in the Wazir’s country. ‘Had not the rains, &c., 
prevented us,” he adds complacently, ‘“‘ we should have done very 
considerable more damage.” Time indeed may often work wonders ; 
but the inquiry afterwards conducted by Francis and Clavering, into 
the whole story of the Rohilla war, and now for the first time 
publicly recorded, shows how recklessly Champion had slandered 
both Hastings and his ally. 

The very witnesses by whose aid Francis may have hoped to blast 
the character and cut short the career of his hated chief, gave 
evidence altogether fatal to any such hope. Champion himself unsaid 
or explained away all that he had written to Hastings’ discredit; nor 
had he anything but hearsay alone to adduce in support of his foul 
charges against the Wazir. He admitted, moreover, that the native 
population was “ still remaining,” and that the country was “in a 
flourishing state.” Colonel Leslie, who had served through the late 
war, declared that only a small part of the country had been fired, 
that the people “returned to their plough immediately ” after the 
army’s march, and “‘ seemed to be as happy as ever,” that the country 
near the Ganges was “ highly cultivated,” and that the rayats were 
as much cherished by their new master ‘“‘as ever they were under 
the former Government.” As for the Rohillas, they were quite 
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a different people from the ‘‘ real inhabitants,” whose country they 
had conquered, leaving the native Gentoos a bare subsistence from 
the tillage of the soil, while they “ kept the rest for themselves.” 
And he showed in effect that all the worst tales of Shuja’s lust 
and cruelty were either manifestly false or grossly exaggerated by 
those who sought to damage Hastings through the Wazir (Selec- 
tions, vol. i. pp. 162-6). 

Another credible witness, Major Hannay, affirmed of his own 
knowledge that the country people had no complaints to make of ill- 
treatment at the Wazir’s hands; nor had they any reason to fear 
harsher treatment from their new masters than from their old. He 
believed that both the Wazir and the Rohillas “ were concerned in 
burning the villages.” He, too, found the country in good cultivation, 
and the people employed in tilling it ‘‘ appeared to be as busy at this 
time as if there had been a profound peace, and under no kind of 
apprehension from the conquerors.” The proportion of Rohilla 
Moslems to native Hindus was, he believed, about one to nine. 
He was led to believe that the Wazir had treated his prisoners 
with much severity, stinting them of the accommodation suitable 
to their rank, and granting them too small an allowance for their 
keep. But he greatly doubted whether the Wazir had ever entered 
a zenana while the ladies were still inside. He gives an instance 
of the treachery which was held to be a leading trait of Rohilla 
character. Another instance yet more to the point was told him by 
Sir R. Barker, who, on marching to help the Rohillas against the 
Mardthas, had found such cause to suspect them of treachery, that 
he resolved to attack them “if they did not fully declare themselves 
by their actions ” (Selections, vol. i. pp. 167—9). 

With regard to the treatment of his captives by the Wazir, even 
Champion found that prince less black than rumour had painted 
him. In answer to a question from Clavering he denied that any 
families of the chiefs were left without the necessaries for their sub- 
sistence. Being further asked in what way they were ill-treated, he 
could only answer, “It was reported to me that they were in 
want.” When he made his complaints to Hastings about the Wazir’s 
conduct, the Governor wrote to Shuja “ to be more moderate in his 
behaviour.” Some of his answers prove nothing, save his own spite 
against the Governor-General. “I don’t recollect,” ‘‘ I refer to the 
Governor's letter,” ‘‘I cannot charge my memory, but beg leave to 
refer to the correspondence,” are his methods of shirking points 
that tell implicitly in Hastings’ favour. From Leslie, however, we 
learn that Shuja’s prisoners were treated with comparative kindness. 
They “are now entertained in his service.” Of the sons of Hafiz 
Rahmat there are “two particularly, whom I know and have often 
seen riding in his suit.” “Their appearance,’ he adds, ‘‘ was good 
- « . - and they appeared contented, but no doubt he kept a watch- 
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ful eye upon them.” With regard to the families of conquered chiefs, 
the Wazir, he learns, “has settled allowances, jaghiers upon most 
of them, but I believe not sufficient to keep them in that way of life 
they are brought up in. .... The report of the world says they 
suffer great distress.” 

According to Major Hannay, the Rohillas “‘ never accused us of 
entering their country without provocation.” If they had but 
fulfilled their treaty obligations, the conquest of their country would 
not, in his opinion, have taken place. 

The question of provocation deserves more careful handling than 
it has yet received. It is certain that the Rohilla chiefs-repudiated 
a formal agreement virtually guaranteed by the Beugal Council 
through one of its members, the Commander-in-Chief. Their per- 
sistent breach of faith, after Shuja had fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, was a direct defiance, not less to the English than to their 
sworn ally, the Wazir. This fact alone would have justified Hastings 
in helping Shuja to enforce payment, vi et armis, of his lawful dues. 
When it was found that the Rohillas were intriguing with the 
Marfathas for a joint attack on Oudh, Hastings saw himself doubly 
justified in helping his ally to exact punishment for the two-fold 
offence. Justice and expediency alike counselled him to take the only 
course by which it then seemed possible to guard the north-western 
frontiers of Bengal and Oudh. The masterly Minute of January 
1775, in which Hastings reviews and sums up the evidence laid be- 
fore his Council, is in itself a complete and crushing answer to every 
charge which Mill and Macaulay were afterwards to bring against him 
touching the Rohilla war. Coupled with the evidence from which 
I have quoted, it should utterly explode the monstrous legend 
which Champion fathered and Francis kept alive, which Burke 
dressed up in the might of his lurid rhetoric, which James Mill 
invested with a grave show of historic reality, and on which Macaulay 
himself lavished all the wealth and fervour of his ornate yet clearly- 
worded style. These Bengal State Papers show how the character 
of a great, high-minded statesman may be lied away by men who 
speak or write from imperfect knowledge or a perverse misconception 
of the facts. There is hardly a grain of truth in Macaulay’s version 
of the Rohilla war. Hastings and his ally had ample provocation 
for invading Rohilkhand. The Rohillas were not a nation fighting 
for their liberty, but a tribe of Afghan freebooters who had con- 
quered the country about fifty years before. They were not 
exterminated in our sense of the word. Mill’s assertion, endorsed in 
effect by Macaulay, that ‘‘every one who bore the name of Rohilla 
was either butchered or found his safety in flight and in exile,” is, to 
speak plainly, an absolute falsehood. 

A hundred thousand. people were not driven for their lives into 
pestilential jungles ; but some 18,000 of them were sent across the 
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Ganges into the country around Meerut, while some thousands 
remained behind with Faizulla Khan and other chiefs who had made 
their peace with the Wazir. Behind also remained the whole native 
population, then numbering about 800,000 souls. Some villages were 
certainly burnt during the campaign, but of wanton butchery and 
violation of women there is no proof. ‘The prisoners and, the 
families of slain or conquered chiefs were ill-subsisted but not 
otherwise badly used. Both Hastings and Middleton frequently 
warned the Wazir against doing ought that would bring discredit on 
himself or his allies. 1f Shuja was a libertine, he had no mind to lay 
waste a country from which he might soon be drawing a handsome 
revenue. Even during the campaign of 1774, the great mass of 
husbandmen were peacefully pursuing their wonted labours, and, with 
few exceptions, all the country was green with the promise of a 
plenteous harvest in the next spring. In plain truth, as Professor 
Forrest well and justly observes, “‘ history furnishes no more striking 
example of the growth and vitality of a slander.” 

In the case of Hastings the Fates were unusually perverse. It 
was his special misfortune to have for an adversary such a man as 
Philip Francis, whose arrogant self-conceit and wrong-headed zeal in 
any cause that took his fancy were not the worst traits of a nature 
at once light, wayward, and crooked, daring and treacherous, self- 
seeking, yet maybe self-deceiving, and streaked throughout with a 
malignity which Iago alone could have matched. With Champion’s 
help, as we saw, he set the ball rolling which, some years later, 
Burke and others eagerly took up for farther mischief. Baffled in 
all his efforts to drive Hastings from power, Francis went home to 
find in Burke a confiding listener and a zealous tool for wreaking 
his long-hoarded vengeance on the rival who had proved his master. 
The tale which Francis poured into Burke’s ear the’ passionate 
Irishman forged into one of the weapons with which his party 
hoped to convict the great Governor of high crimes against the 
nation. This particular weapon missed its mark at the time. But 
it served its purpose only too well when it afterwards passed 
through the hands of Mill into the well-stocked arsenal of Lord 
Macaulay. 

To crown all, the slander was fated to run its baleful course for a 
whole century before the Indian Government thought fit to publish 
the documents which clearly reveal and account for the whole process 
of its birth and earlier growth. Had the Government waited but a 
few years longer, there might have been very little left to reveal, for 
some of these council minutes were partially illegible even to the 
- trained eyes of Professor Forrest. All the more heartily, therefore, 
may we rejoice to know that, on all points connected with the 
Rohilla War, Hastings’ character comes out clear of any stain. 

Ab uno disce omnes. It.is needless here to go again through the 
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Nand-Kumér story, the falsity of which was thoroughly exposed a few 
years back by no less competent a critic than Sir J. FitzJames 
Stephen. In this connection the Bengal State papers have nothing 
very new to say, unless it be that the notion of Hastings murdering 
Nand-Kumér at the hands of Impey was an after-thought of Philip 
Francis, the first hint of which came out in a Minute written six 
months after the execution of that unlamentable old Brahman. 
The same man who, in August 1775, had borne witness to the high 
character of the Supreme Court Judges, implied, in January 1776, 
that Hastings had made use of them in his schemes for ridding 
himself of a formidable foe. The death of Nand-Kumér may have 
inspired the natives of Bengal with a wholesome dread of bearing 
false witness against the head of the Government. It certainly for 
a few months curbed the violence of the Francis faction in the 
Council. But there is absolutely no evidence connecting Hastings 
with the Rajah’s downfall, and Sir James Stephen has clearly shown 
that Nand-Kuméar received a fair trial, and was justly condemned in 
view of the statute under which he had been arraigned. 

In the case of Chait Singh, the Rajah of Benares, the old charges 
of high-handed injustice, cruelty, and plundering, which Burke and 
Mill handed on to Macaulay, are once more shown to be as ground- 
less as the House of Lords proclaimed them in 1795. By immemorial 
custom and special agreements Chait Singh was bound to help his 
overlord and master, the Bengal Government, in time of need, with 
the means of warring against the public enemy. In spite of his 
great wealth and military display, he was always behindhand with 
his revenue payments, and repeatedly shirked compliance with the 
Governor-General’s demands for troops or money in aid of the war. 
His insolence to the British Resident, and his intrigues with the 
Mardthas and the rebels in Oudh were well known to Hastings’ 
official agents. Impelled by the advice of his military colleague, 
the famous Sir Eyre Coote, the Governor-General called upon the 
Rajah to furnish a regiment of horse for frontier defence. After 
fresh delays and evasions, Hastings resolved to punish his recusant 
subject with a heavy fine. The Rajah’s arrest provoked the rebellion 
he had meanwhile been planning. Its suppression was followed by 
the deposition of Chait Singh, and the appointment of his nephew 
in his place. From the evidence now before us, it is clear that no 
ruler in Hastings’ position could have acted otherwise than he did, 
with any regard for all the interests then at stake. 

It is certain also that Chait Singh’s rebellion was largely aided 
by the Begums or Princesses of Faizabad. On this point the evi- 
dence contained in Mr. Forrest’s volumes leaves no shadow of 
reasonable doubt. In plain truth, the Begums, through their 
Ministers, the eunuchs, had levied war both against the Company 
and their own kinsman and master, the new Wazir of Oudh. Some 
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years before, when the Francis faction ruled in Calcutta, these ladies, 
the widow and the mother of Shuja, had joined with the British 
Agent in robbing the new Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, of nearly all the 
rich treasure which his father had stored up in Faizabad. Hastings 
solemnly protested against a transaction which he was powerless to 
prevent. The Begums kept their hold upon the treasure, and their 
Jaghirs, or military fiefs, which ought by rights to have lapsed to 
the new Wazir. Meanwhile Asaf-ud-daula had to govern as he 
best could, with an empty treasury, and an army mutinous for 
arrears of pay. At last, with the suppression of the Benares revolt, 
it seemed to Hastings and the Wazir that the time had come for 
resuming the Jaghirs, and making the Begums disgorge their ill- 
gotten wealth. In accordance with the Treaty of Chunar, both these 
objects were carried out by the Wazir’s orders, with just enough of 
compulsion to give Hastings’ enemies a handle for the slanders and 
misrepresentations which lent so cruel a point to Sheridan’s dazzling 
oratory, and to one of the most scathing passages in Macaulay’s 
most popular essay. 

There are some points, no doubt, in Hastings’ character and 
career about which honest men may still hold different opinions. 
3ut on all the weightier issues here mentioned there ought to be no 
room for further controversy. It is no longer possible to contend, 
for instance, that Hastings agreed, for a handsome bribe, to help in 
exterminating the innocent people of Rohilkhand; that he prompted 
Impey to murder Nand-Kumér; that any desire for plunder led him 
to fasten a quarrel upon Chait Singh; or that he engaged with the 
Oudh Wazir in a plot to rob the Wazir’s own mother of a vast pro- 
perty secured to her under a solemn compact, “ formally guaranteed 
by the Government of Bengal.” 

L. J. T. 





THE FETISH OF CHARITY. 


Part I. 


AFTER ten centuries of national history, during all which time 
benevolence and squalor have walked hand in hand, each growing 
as the other grew, our statesmen, reformers, and philanthropists 
still subscribe with faith unshaken for the maintenance of charity ; 
not charity according to St. Paul which seeketh not its own, which 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, but the charity of newspaper 
advertisements, the modern system of ‘‘ benevolence,” which merely 
signifies money; money conferred as a dole and not as a due, 
conferred as a reward of obvious indigence and not of thrift, money- 
which is spent and ordered neither by those who first subscribed it, 
nor by those for whose benefit it was subscribed. Towards this 
system we still look, with boundless credulity, for the economical 
and moral regeneration of the race. 

Charity commands the faith of doubters, it unites the atheist and 
the devotee under a common creed, whose doctrine is, to give 
without ceasing. But does it deserve the confidence reposed in it ? 
I believe that the principles on which it is founded are unjust ones, 
and that it retards civilisation. 

Without casting recrimination upon charity in the past, which 
no doubt fulfilled its mission, as did the monastic system, protection 
of trade, and many a custom useful but obsolete (though whether: 
any other systems might not have achieved as good results must 
ever be doubtful) ; without, moreover, impugning the singlemindness. 
or wisdom of many persons who still attach themselves to the 
cause, I shall try to show that the charitable institutions of the 
present day are predestined to failure, not because the work they 
undertake is by any means superfluous, nor because the improve- 
ments they aim at are impossible of attainment, but because the 
principles on which they are founded and worked are fatally wrong 
ones. 

The charitable system (1) invites and creates gross errors of 
administration. (2) It shifts the duties of the whole community on 
to the shoulders of a generous minority. (3) It demoralises those who 
give. (4) It demoralises those who receive. (5) It intensifies the 
very evils which it was designed to cure, 
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The benevolent system (if that can be called a system which is 
beyond all things unsystematic and casual) comprises, in effect, a 
host of disorganised forces, some of which are openly employed for 
the purpose of counteracting one another; many more which do 
unconsciously impede each other’s action, and leave their proper 
mission unfulfilled ; still others which are engaged in doing three 
times over the work that could efficiently be organised by one. 

It is impossible to stir the surface of any charitable institution 
into the slightest ripple, without discovering the wholesale imposi- 
tion practised by so-called undeserving clients. 

Where the right of admission to a charitable institute is obtainable 
only through the nomination of a patron or governor (as in the 
case of most educational charities), the jobbery and nepotism 
become often so pronounced that the institute loses altogether its 
charitable signification, and develops into a fashionable public 
school. For many other foundations, which have adhered in some 
‘degree to the intentions of their founders, the right of presentation 
is so flagrantly abused, that influence without poverty is a more 
‘certain recommendation than poverty unsupported by influence. 

To permanent homes and asylums, admission is most often procured 
by the votes of subscribers, who buy, sell and exchange their proxies. 
Under these circumstances it may be seen, there is a serious danger 
that the privilege of the institute will be conferred on such applicants 
as are rich in friends, rather than on those who are entirely 
friendless and destitute. The evils of this elective method have 
indeed excited so much indignation, that another society has recently 
been founded, to advocate its abolition. 

For hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, the tests of admission are 
less severe. In some a letter of recommendation will suffice, with 
-others the mere external evidence of poverty. 

Hence disguises, rags, and false addresses. Free medical esta- 
blishments are openly resorted to by persons who are able, or should 
be able, to pay their doctoring for themselves. A physician officiating 
at a hospital in Manchester investigated carefully the cases of his 
applicants, and found that only one in every five was a fit object for 
charity. Mr. W. H. Smith, having elsewhere pursued similar 
inquiries, found that 20 per cent. gave false addresses, and several 
patients, when detected, offered sums of money to avert an exposure. 

It is an acknowledged fact that hospital and other charitable 
funds are widely diverted from the uses first intended by their 
founders. But there has been less objection on this score, because 
subscribers have consoled themselves that the money, although mis- 
appropriated, was misappropriated to good purpose, and was adminis- 
tered with economy. 

It may be that the Report of the Hospital Commission will serve 
to modify these optimist beliefs, but until that Report is published 
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we must take for our best authority a previous article in the WEst- 
MINSTER REVIEW. ' 

According to this article the cost of maintaining idiots at the 
public asylums of the Metropolitan Board varied (at the time of 
writing) from 7s. to lls. per week. 

The cost per head at Earlswood (the only idiot asylum maintained 
by voluntary contributions) is 19s. 10d. per week. 

Six public hospitals, administered by different local boards, 
supported between them 4271 beds for the same outlay, which at St. 
Thomas's (endowed and voluntary hospital) could furnish but 600. 

The cost of maintaining patients at the before-named Manchester 
hospital in 1872 equals 2s. 6/7. perday. The contemporary London 
hospitals, which were free of all rent charges, and which professed 
to spend still less upon their patients, yet managed to consume by 
one way or another an income that would have yielded on the average 
7s. 104d. per day for each inmate. 

What then, judging them by their own statements, became of 
the remaining 69 per cent. of their receipts ? 

But the medical aid which is dispensed in this wasteful fashion 
will at least be efficacious? Our authority in the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW thus describes the modus operandi at endowed metropolitan 
hospitals : 

‘The consulting rooms are crowded almost to suffocation with 
patients suffering from all manner of different complaints. 

“ After waiting often three hours for an interview in these 
unwholesome surroundings, the patients are summoned, twenty at a 
time, to be dismissed with a consultation which lasts for something 
less than a minute, and which takes place at a public table in the 
hearing of as many as nineteen more applicants.’ 

“For those who most need a doctor’s care, this is indeed,” says 
the author, “little better than a mockery.” 

Much money is spent, and little is to gain for it. Some few 
doctors, those on the staff of the hospitals, are overworked to dis- 
traction ; the other members of the profession lose in proportion 
their possible customers. An immense machinery is set in motion, 
a wholesale trade of begging is systematically plied throughout the 
country, as much valuable time is droned away by out-patients in the 
cousulting-rooms as would suffice in the aggregate to pay the doctor’s 
fees. The rich are plagued, the poor are scarcely profited; one 
asks, indeed, cui bono ? 

Then, rivalry and antagonism between local institutions also go 
far to hinder their efficiency. Miss Clapperton* describes an attempt 


’ This article was subsequently reprinted, as a part of small volume, entitled 
Medical Charity; its Abuses, and the Means of Preventing them. By John Chapman, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. 

* The exact time allowed for each patient varies at different hospitals, The lowest 
record reached was 35 seconds per head. 

3 Scientific Meliorism, by J. H. Clapperton. 
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that was made in one of our northern towns to amalgamate and 
assist forty separate and conflicting benevolent societies. It was not 
realised until money and effort had been plied in vain that these 
rival institutions desired nothing so little as harmony, their main 
object seemed rather to owtdo one another, than to do their utmost 
for the relief of the poor. 

According to the anonymous writer in the WESTMINSTER, before 
quoted, a hospital first established for benevolent aims alone rarely 
preserved its characteristic features beyond the life of its founder ; the 
interests of the hospital, its honour, its wealth, become paramount, 
not the interests of the people it was intended to serve. 

One single strong man, who cares much for his fellows, can wring 
good results from almost any system. He creates the institute, he 
creates its fame, and compels its usefulness, but when he is dead, 
the soul goes out of it, and the shell remains, stuffed with abuses. 

Another instance of hospital rivalries came within the experience 
of the present writer. 

In a scattered town of large population, where the only hospitat 

containing an accident ward was situated at the extreme east end 
suburb, it was thought desirable to rear an auxiliary institute for 
the use of western patients. For this purpose were organised one 
concert and two immense bazaars, till with the help of donations 
and subscriptions from friends dead and living, the townsfolk 
erected a dispensary, furnished with a nurse and resident surgeon. 
Accidents, it may be hoped, are not of daily occurrence, but it was 
said that when they did arrive the dispensary would prove a blessing. 
The expected accident at length took place, a bricklayer fell 
from a ladder, the nearest doctor was summoned, and this gentleman, 
hailing a cab, despatched his patient, not to the western dispensary, 
but to the remote county hospital. 

The explanation lay in the fact that there was keen rivalry between 
the two institutions, and much mutual hate. The physician sum- 
moned was a partisan of the older establishment, hence the reason 
why this workman’s broken body must be jumbled for three miles 
over the stones. 

It may be urged in defence of this system, “ You cannot dis- 
pense with hospitals altogether, in denouncing them you dwell only 
on the trifling evils, and entirely pass over the enormous benefits.” 


It is not the hospitals themselves that are here complained against, 
but the placing of hospitals on a charitable basis, 

It is our habit very often to confound arbitrarily two ideas that 
have little in common, and to appropriate the greatest share of credit 
to that custom which deserves it least. 

When we extol the hospital as a training school for doctors and 
nurses, an experimental centre for medical science, and a sanatorium 
for the isolation of infectious complaints, we must clear our minds 
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of the idea that these advantages are in any way derived from, or 
dependent upon, charitable donations. 

The province of charity is, for the most part, to interfere with 
the efficient working of the institution ; on the other hand, where the 
very persons who expect to reap the benefit are the ones who pay 
the money, we find that their work is reasonably well done. A 
traveller by rail, for example, who had bought his own ticket, 
would certainly not submit like tha patients in the consulting 
rooms to be kept waiting three hours for his train, and then be 
set down at the wrong station. 

The fundamental purpose of a hospital is to cure sick persons ; of 
a railway, to transport them when whole. ‘The latter institution 
chooses to maintain itself on a self-supporting basis, the former on 
a charitable one. Bvt there is no reason, according to our present 
‘day tenets, why a railway should not with perfect justice issue 
begging circulars with a text at the top, appealing for public contri- 
butions on the grounds that it has carried in the past year so many 
deserving travellers so many thousand miles, that it is always 
ready to extend its service freely to those who are vane d indigent, 
and that it is, of course, in debt. 

There is a prevalent notion that the poor have claims on our 
humanity for the free restoration of their health, although no such 
rights are admitted for the privilege of free locomotion. 

Always excluding from consideration absolute paupers, whose 
‘wants are already provided against by the parish, I should say that 
to a working man who is journeying from town to town in search of 
employment, and who has a family dependent on his earnings, free 
and speedy locomotion is every whit as ‘‘ necessary ” as port wine 
and jellies to an invalid. 

We forget that the skill and comfort we gratuitously bestow on 
‘sick persons to-day, were inaccessible, not only to the poor, but to the 
rich, of a past century. Medical science and the railway are both 
modern inventions—luxuries, if you will—but the latter is adminis- 
tered economically, efficaciously, on strictly self-supporting principles ; 
‘the former is doled out in slovenly fashion, to every adept of the 
mendicancy trade. 

Donations, endowments, and bequests, dedicated to whatsoever 
purpose, seem always to carry in themselves a poison germ which is 
destructive to the life of the enterprise they favour; they open wide 
the door to all manner of abuses, which laugh at outside inquiry and 
defy reform, they permit extravagance, and they encourage adminis- 
trative neglect, 

On a subject kindred to this, says Mr. Fawcett, ‘‘ The disastrous 
failure of all the Parisian industrial schemes' which obtained State 


1 Attempted compromises between socialism and individualism, combining the 
“machinery of both systems without the motive power of either, which necessarily 
ended in failure. 
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assistance, affords an instructive example of the evils produced by 
weakening the sentiment of self-reliance As previously 
stated, the only trading societies which in Paris obtained permanent 
success were those which the workmen not only founded, but carried 
on by their own unaided efforts. These societies were generally 
begun upon the simplest possible scale, workmen at the outset often 
had no capital, but the difficulties with which they had to struggle 
appeared to give them such an admirable training as almost to 
ensure future success.” 

This principle applies to educational, provident, or social institu- 
tions, every whit as certainly as it does to business ones. For all these 
three the goal efficiency is such as can only be secured by vigilance and 
effort, not by the slumber which invariably attends that false security 
conferred by a large deposit of some one else’s money at the banker's. 
It may easily be seen that any society or establishment, urged on the 
one hand by the demands of its customers to give the utmost possible 
value obtainable from its outlay; urged on the other hand by the 
constant need of making two ends meet, runs a much better chance 
—I say no more—of escaping jobbery, robbery, and waste, than some 
charitable institute with a fixed income, which confers its favours on 
tongue-tied suppliants, which renders its accounts to certain nominal 
trustees pre-occupied often with their private concerns; while the 
men who gave the money, the men who toiled to earn it, are safely 
buried underground, and can never lift their voices in remonstrance. 


Although defective administration is an inherent feature in the 
working of charitable projects, it is not the administration which 
is radically at fault. The want of system intensifies, but does not 
constitute, the evil. A large measure of the hardship and injustice 
falls on the contributors themselves, Sometimes by intimidation, some- 
times by bribes, sometimes by imposture, sometimes, as we imagine, 
of our own free will when it is net of our free will at all, con- 
tributions are wrung from us which would never have been given 
on the merits of the charity alone. 

If the reader will cast back his thoughts to those earliest times 
when his charitable education first began, I think he will acknow- 

‘ledge that the custom of benevolence was enforced and taught 
' before ever the benevolent impulse had developed. 

Intimidation begins in earliest childhood. There was the mis- 
sionary box passed round the table on Sunday afternoons at the 
boarding school, with the usual lie inscribed upon its lid: ‘‘ Sup- 
ported only by voluntary contributions,” and into that box every 

‘unwilling wretch was bound to drop a piece of silver; threepence, 
being the smallest coin of that metal yet issued from the Mint, 
was the one invariably chosen. There is something significant in 

‘ that threepenny-piece, indicating, as it does, the exact point, or 
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confluence, where two great moral forces, the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness and fear of Mrs. Grundy, met and joined their waters. No 
rules, no suggestions, even, had been issued in the matter of the 
missionary box, but Mrs. Grundy said, ‘silver only is respectable,” 
so each week the sacrifice mounted to a threepenny-piece, the 
miniature precursor of many a guinea in the subscription lists of 
after- life. 

The bribe system is initiated quite as early into the infant mind. 

A certain Missionary Society in London used, not long ago, to 
issue juvenile collecting cards, on the understanding that each child 
who could beg five shillings from its friends was entitled to a share in 
the profits for itself, in the shape of a “ book with gilt edges,” which 
too often proved to contain a religious biography of extraordinary 
dulness; but there is a keen satisfaction in getting rubbish without 
paying for it, which even time and age can scarcely dull. The 
bribe system, also, is expanded in after-life. Not only does the hope 
of heaven stimulate many a testator to act generously with his 
belongings when he himself will have no further use for them; but 
charity, even in this world, has come to be regarded as a stepping- 
stone, as means to an end, and a very respectable and efficacious 
one too. Think of the people who live solely by it, such as secre- 
taries of societies, officials, missionaries, and, in some cases, doctors. 
Think of those who indirectly profit by it, who benefit socially, 
financially, professionally, among whom it must be owned that the 
clerical functionaries do not fare so badly. 

The congregation of the Rev. Mr. B., a pious and popular vicar, 
lately held a giant bazaar; for what end? For the poor, the 
Church, the choir ? No, to build him a house, which, in course of 
time, emerged out of a great many debt funds into a mansion so 
handsome that the worthy disciple of Him who said, take neither 
scrip nor purse, was not outshone in style by the wealthiest of his 
lay brethren. 

The Rev. Mr. J., another vicar in another parish, decided to en- 
large his drawing-room, and build a library and greenhouse ; funds 
drawn from the usual source, a bazaar. And the same thing has 
no doubt occurred in many other parishes that other people know of, 
if one took the trouble to inquire; but there is no need, because the 
notion is openly recognised that a clergyman is entitled to beg 
from his spiritual flock for the gratification of his temporal desires. 

It is but a sorry example our religious institutions would set us, 
if we looked to them for guidance in our every-day morality ; but, 
happily, we are well aware that their duty is to preach to us, and 
only ours to practise. 

It is, in fact, a maxim among Church financiers that a steady 
pressure of debts and appeals keeps the congregation up to the mark ; 
immediately these are relaxed, the receipts fall off. 
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hus, when the vicar wanted new church furniture, if he first 
asked the money to pay for it, he might wait long for a single book- 
marker, So he orders his altar clothes from London, and then 
announces in the pulpit that there is a heavy debt for Church 
expenses, a serious decline in the offerings at divine service, that 
the congregation must bear this in mind, and let their light so shine 
before men, &c. &c. 

-Under these circumstances the parishioners make a courageous 
effort to clear their reputation, though no sooner have they enjoyed 
a short breathing space, than, by some strange concatenation of 
circumstances, a fresh unavoidable debt soon comes to press upon 
the pastor and his faithful flock ! 

Imposture is so freely resorted to by charitable bodies, and has been 
so repeatedly exposed, that little shame seems now to attach to it. 
Speaking of the general practice of London charities, the writer 
in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW observed: “ After a careful investigation 
of hospital balance-sheets, I may say that those whose finances are 
in the most flourishing condition invariably cry loudest over their 
poverty in the newspaper advertisements.” Funds are urgently 
needed, a time-honoured formula, but one which still retains its 
ancient power. 

It was recounted by a medical student, who acted as almoner to a 
Catholic society for distributing dinners among the starving (Catholic) 
poor, that having one day bethought himself to drop in on his pious 
pensioners on a Friday, he found several of the faithful dining off 
butcher’s meat, one family with a fat beefsteak. 

A writer in the Spectator speaks of an invalid, personally known 
to him, who was secretly receiving dinners from seventeen different 
sources. 

Among various forms of ¢reachery, a favourite plan is the 
drawing-room meeting, though here also the bribe system comes 
sometimes into play, and ladies may be invited for charitable purposes 
to a house which would have been closed to them on any other 
footing. In such a case, the invitees pay down their money gladly, 
for they know that persistence and an open purse will generally 
bring their reward. 

This is one of the social and complex issues of the great cult of 
charity. But I would not for a moment insinuate that the entire 
charitable income is a mere tax wrung from the unwilling. 
Unwilling, indeed, are a great multitude of the contributors ; but 
when they are willing, even eager, so that they dedicate every hour, 
every shilling that can possibly be spared, and some that cannot, 
does this generosity of temper on the part of the giver, modify or 
annul the sacrifice entailed on him ? 

It must be acknowledged by all who see further than the mere 
surface wretchedness of rags, that the deprivations and denial 
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endured by a great multitude of the middle classes, are more severe, 
because more keenly realised, even than the sufferings of many 
among the lower orders, who know no responsibility, no humiliation, 
no wants beyond the animal. 

And it must also be acknowledged that the charitable instinct is 
too often developed in inverse ratio to the pecuniary capacities of the 
giver. Those who will give, may give, without peace or respite. 
Witness the following naive advertisement of a philanthropic news- 
paper :— 

** Circulation—In addition to its ordinary subscribers, The 
Philanthropist is regularly circulated amongst a specially prepared 
list of the giving public, who, by their repeated donations, have 
proved themselves regular supporters of philanthropic works,” 
and meet victims for further importunities. But it is on the harm 
that is finally achieved by all this toil and worry that we must 
principally dwell, because if the results were beneficial, if good 
could come out of evil, or peace spring from a snowball collecting 
card, then we must sacrifice ourselves, then we must bear if it 
were ten times the burden. Alas, the effects themselves are more 
disastrous than the process is annoying ! 

Among the wealthier classes, charity fosters selfishness and sloth. 
Because it is easy for a man who daily makes many guineas to give 
occasionally one to a benevolent institute, and forget from that hour 
the condition of his less fortunate fellow-men; but it is difficult, 
and sad, and wearisome, to sit down deliberately with the dry facts 
before him, not with halt the disagreeable ones left out, and the rest 
garbled, but all the horrid pros and cons in bare reality, Charity is 
the last lock on the river of social progress, that alone prevents the 
free circulation of ideas and dams up the stream of justifiable dis- 
content. 

Human nature in its present stage of development cannot fully 
realise the sufferings of a fellow-creature without taking steps to 
relieve it. 

Suffering which is gratuitously inflicted we will not endure, but 
we do not yet feel ourselves bound to avert such misery as appears 
to rise up from natural causes; we consequently keep our sweating 
system, our unemployed, and our East End slums, and at the same 
time seek a temporary antidote by providing free dinners, free doctors 
for the immediate victims of these evil conditions. 

So soon as our feelings are soothed by the sight of this momentary 
relief, we cease to lament; and we neglect to inquire why it is 
necessary, or whether it is necessary, that East-End sweaters should 
work for sixteen hours a day, when the labour market is reported to 
be overstocked, and while many active persons are supported in idle- 
ness at the charge of the parish. 

For these reasons it may be said that an act of charity has the 
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tendency of hardening, rather than softening, the heart of the giver. 
The same may be said of the compulsory benevolence of childhood, 
which is generally supposed to stimulate or create benevolent feelings 
in the young. As well declare that a rise in the income tax will 
foster patriotism. True, we may inculcate the mechanical habit of 
giving ; we may teach a child to put his hand without murmur and 
without inquiry into his pocket, but I doubt that these acts of charity 
performed against his inclination, for an object beyond the limits of 
his understanding, at sacrifice of his own tangible, immediate pleasure, 
‘will promote a kindly feeling towards the poor, more likely they will 
lay the first foundations of that grudge between the social classes, 
‘which we see intensified in the feelings of the adult. 

Children cannot exercise, in any great degree, reason or fore- 
thought. Their only natural motive for benevolence is the instant 
pity felt for visible suffering. There is something peculiarly vulgar 
and shallow in this homage paid to obvious poverty, the advertised 
‘poverty of dirt and rags, a shallowness which is usually accompanied 
in the adult by ignorance and intense indifference towards matters of 
common justice. But such shallowness is natural to the young, and 
any attempted appeal to higher motives is more likely to stimulate 
cant than magnanimity. 














THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF HISTORY. 


THE study of economic history has uot as yet made much progress 
in England, and this is all the more remarkable because English 
history has been, perhaps more than the history of any other nation, 
affected by economic and industrial factors. Only quite recently has 
the method of historical investigation been applied to economic ques- 
tions, and already the results achieved by this method have been 
such as to modify very seriously our former ideas of history, by no 
means before this was needed. Indeed, it must be confessed that 
these ideas have remained very primitive up to the present 
time. Historians have really gone little further than the old annalists 
and chroniclers who jotted down events just as they occurred without 
troubling to investigate the causes which underlay them, for we still 
find historical events recorded with very little more understanding 
as to their real nature than was possessed by the writers of the 
chronicles just referred to. Modern history largely consists of a 
record of the deeds of kings and the intrigues of courtiers, of the 
politics of individual statesmen and the actions of individual heroes, 
while pervading every history there is the spirit of war that delights 
in the minutest details of bygone campaigns, and the most 
tedious particulars of half-forgotten battles. Look at any history 
you like and see how large a space is occupied by military 
‘operations. It is not yet understood that battles are the misfortunes 
of history, and that in themselves they are absolutely insignificant. It 
is their results alone which justify their being recorded. Yet in most 
histories the greater amount of space is given to the battle and the 
lesser to its result. The question as to whether the result was worth 
the battle is rarely asked at all, and the chief point—How the cam- 
paign was paid for and who paid for it ?—is still more rarely 
touched upon. Yet this, after all, is the most vital question in 
all history: How was the making of history paid for ? who paid 
for it? and how was that portion of history rendered possible? 
The answer cannot be found in the records of the intrigues of states- 
men or of the victories of generals. The answer cannot be given by 
-an historian who deals with history from the point of view of indi- 
vidualism, and. who gives prominence chiefly to the actions of 
‘individuals. The individual is the result of his environment, and it 
is the environment that must be studied first if we are to understand 
‘the history of the individual. The one acts and reacts upon the 
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other ; the nation and the national life make the individual statesman 
or warrior, and the statesman or warrior reacts upon the national 
life of his nation. So far historians have been chiefly concerned 
with the actions of the individual upon his contemporaries ; it is 
time now to turn to the growth of national life from the point of 
view of the nation. We have had in England many histories of 
eminent men, it is time we had a history of the English people. 

And foremost in a history of the people comes the story of how 
they gained their daily bread, how they worked and strove to get 
beyond the necessity of winning the real necessaries of life, how they 
accumulated wealth little by little, and used it to promote the pro- 
gress of culture and civilisation, till life became fuller and richer 
and man had leisure to turn to literature and art and science, and 
discovered that there was something more needed in existence than 
the satisfaction of material wants. Yet until these material wants 
are satisfied, men cannot goon further and realise all the richness 
and fulness of life; and, to the mind of the writer, nothing seems 
more interesting than the study of how material wants were satisfied, 
how nations have got beyond the pressure of such wants, how they 
were helped or hindered in so doing, and how at last they have 
used the opportunities which the wealth they gained has afforded 
them. It is this which forms the special study of the economic 
historian. Others may write the story of a nation’s literature, of 
its religion, of its politics, and of its place amid the other nations 
of the world; the economist’s function is to explain the great 
economic factors which have made all progress in other directions 
possible, and have provided the means for the proper development of 
national life. Only by a proper comprehension of the economic 
factors can the other factors of a nation’s history be understood. 

We will take as our chief example of the importance of the 
economic factor in history the story of our own island. How did 
it first become known to the ancient world? Its discovery was 
chiefly due to economic causes, by which we mean the necessities of 
ancient commerce, which caused the Phoenician traders to venture to 
a distant and unknown country to procure tin and lead, two of the 
most necessary metals in daily life. Having thus become known to 
the ancient world, Britain became subsequently the prey of the Roman 
Empire, being conquered at first partly to satisfy the desire for 
military glory of a Roman General, and partly in order to add one 
more tributary to the great stream of wealth that poured in from all 
quarters of the ancient world to satisfy the needs of Rome. For the 
Roman theory of the Empire being based upon the idea that all the 
world should maintain the citizens of Rome gratis, it was necessary 
to provide for the growing needs of the Imperial city by continual 
additions to its territory. The history of Rome affords one of the 
few examples of a nation gaining its living—for nations, like 
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individuals, must gain a living in one way or another—entirely by 
military conquest. The greatness of Rome was due to the fact that 
the early Romans had sufficient military genius to compel other 
nations to minister to their wants, and to provide them with the 
wealth necessary for civilisation, and in proportion as their military 
success increased, they were enabled to spend the wealth they 
acquired in supporting their armies during the conquest of still 
further provinces. The Romans were never an industrial nation ; 
but they had the sense to provide the most important condition of 
successful industry, international peace, for without that it was 
impossible that their subjects should have the necessary industrial 
facilities to enable them to provide for the material wants of their 
conqueror. But, of course, such a state of things could not continue 
for ever. The old Roman civilisation, based upon the theory that a 
nation should be governed for the benefit of its conquerors and 
rulers, broke down utterly, and from its ruins has grown up the 
modern theory that the aim of civilisation is to secure the common 
good of the people asawhole. But the Roman civilisation, imperfect 
as it was in its theory, did a good work in its time, and the European 
world lost incalculably when the Empire perished under the repeated 
inroads of barbarian invaders. - For a time commerce and civilisation 
were obliterated, and when Europe at length raised itself from the 
ruins of the Roman world, it had to begin to lay their foundations 
almost entirely afresh. The same was the case with our island. Her 
Roman civilisation perished, her wealth was swallowed up by her 
invaders, her towns decayed, her industries, agricultural as well as 
manufacturing, were ruined, and it was not till the days of Elizabeth 
that England became again as wealthy and as populous as Roman 
Britain. 

When, however, the various tribes that amalgamated into the 
English nation had at length settled down peaceably, commerce and 
industry began again to develop, though to a very insignificant 
extent when we consider the vast natural resources of the country. 
These resources were sufficiently well known to make William the 
Norman think it worth his while to conquer the land, nor was he 
disappointed. When he took his great survey of England, much 
indeed of the country was wild and waste, but still more was fertile 
and cultivated. Hence we find that, as soon as the Norman 
conquest had given England a certain amount of constitutional 
permanence and stability,-the land began slowly, but surely, to 
develop. A most important factor in this development was the 
connection now established by her Norman dynasty between England 
and the Continent. Still more important were the effects of the 
Crusades which foilowed so closely upon the previous factor. For 
the Crusades more than anything else encouraged the growth of 
towns, and of the middle classes, which then, as well as now, formed 
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the majority of their inhabitants. The lords of the manors in which 
the towns stood frequently disposed of all their feudal rights and 
privileges to the townsmen in return for a sum of ready money to 
enable them to go off to the East to fight. The industry of the 
townsmen enabled them to provide this money, and being freed from 
feudal restrictions they could develop their staple trade more readily. 
Home trade was in its turn further encouraged by the development 
of foreign trade, caused by the opening up of the East by the 
Crusaders; and thus these strange expeditions, partly religious, 
partly sentimental, and partly predatory, formed an important 
economic factor in the growth of medieval England. 

But more effective than the sword and mail of the Crusader was 
the wool-sack of the country farmer. For several centuries, from the 
Conquest to the time of Henry VIII., the basis of England's wealth 
was wool. England was truly the “land of the golden fleece” for 
medizval Europe, and had almost an entire monopoly of this raw mate- 
rial of manufacture, her only rival being Spain. Now, what caused 
England thus to appear in the Middle Ages as-the chief wool- 
producing country of that time? The main reason for this was 
undoubtedly her insular position, and the fact that after the Norman 
conquest she never suffered fromforeign invasion. Wars at homeindeed 
she certainly had to undergo, but none of them were of the terribly 
devastating nature that distinguished so many Continental wars, 
and many of them were carried on abroad. England was fairly 
self-contained, possessed a central authority of some power in her 
kings, was free from the constant petty feuds between rival princes, 
and from the constant aggressions for the sake of gaining fresh 
territory that were the bane of Continental nations. The constant 
warfare on the Continent made it practically impossible to keep 
sheep in any large numbers, and hence the monopoly came to 
England. ‘Thus it was by her wool that England became rich, by 
wool she paid the expenses of her foreign wars under the Edwards 
and the Henrys, and, after learning from Flanders how to manufac- 
ture it, she became, from the proceeds of wool growing and cloth 
manufacturing, so rich and powerful by the days of Elizabeth that 
she began to take an effective place in the councils of Europe. 
What is more important still, she began to undertake vast enter- 
prises in foreign commerce, in fact to lay the foundations of that 
maritime supremacy of which she has ever since been justly proud. 
This expansion of foreign commerce led her into conflicts with various 
other European nations, who had had a long start of her in this 
direction. Greatest of all these conflicts was the struggle against 
Spain, and later on against France, a struggle in which religious and 
economic factors were strangely mingled. For nearly two centuries 
England stood forth as the champion of Protestantism against these 
two great Roman Catholic countries. Her shores became a refuge 
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for thousands of refugees from the persecutions. of the Netherlands, 
carried on by Spain, and those of the Huguenots, carried on ‘by, 
France. These refugees formed an important addition to England’s 
wealth, not only of money and goods, but of skill, industry, and 
intelligence. The religious factor aided the economic in a most sug- 
gestive manner, not only in this case, but in the great colonial and 
maritime struggle against Spain and France in the New World. 
This struggle came to a climax and also to an end in the Seven 
Years War, 1756-63, and the Continental War of 1793-1815, when, 
in spite of all the money and men she had spent therein, England 
emerged from the fight stronger and richer than she had ever been 
before. 

How was this possible? What gave England the victory, and 
with the victory her present position in the modern world? And 
how has she used her position ? 

The economist, from a purely economic point of view, and laying 
aside for the moment other considerations, would answer that coal, 
iron, and steam have been the chief factors in the modern history of 
England. Coal, iron, and steam have always existed in our island, 
but it was only about hundred years ago that they were used together, 
used intelligently, and applied-upon a large scale to the development 
of industry. The sudden discovery of their uses is one of the most 
curious features in the world’s history. Just as gunpowder and 
printing broke up the old feudal system, and the discovery of the 
New World shed a new radiance over the close of the Middle Ages 
and heralded the dawn of our modern life, so the application of 
steam to machinery, and the use of coal and iron in making and 
driving this machinery, have entirely changed the course of history in 
the last century. There were at the close of the eighteenth century 
two great Revolutions, one chiefly political, aided by economic 
causes, the other entirely economic, aided by political causes. The 
former was the Republican Revolution in France, largely due to 
economic factors that had been operating among the French peasantry 
for hundreds of years, the latter was the Industrial Revolution in 
England, largely aided by a combination of political events that 
afforded it the most favourable circumstances possible for its rapid 
and complete development. These two great Revolutions have been 
the two most important events in modern history, the one furious, 
tumultuous, enthusiastic, bathed in blood, and wreathed in battle- 
smoke ; the other silent, unheeded, monotonous, accompanied only by 
the whirring of the loom and the steady murmur of the factory and 
the forge. The heroes of the first were great generals, kings, and 
statesmen ; the heroes of the second two or three inventors, and the 
countless multitudes of operatives to whom the new machinery 
brought so suddenly such strange extremes of wealth and misery. 
Both acted and reacted one upon the other, in ways which are by 
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no means always clear, and with which we here have not space to 
deal. , 

The Industrial Revolution in England, we have just said, was an 
economic revolution aided by political circumstances. Even without 
these circumstances it would have been effective enough; accom- 
panied by them its force was multiplied incalculably. For, if we 
look at the state of the powers of Europe after the conclusion of 
the Seven Years War (1756-63), we see that England was in a 
peculiarly favourable position. France, her great rival in colonial 
and commercial affairs, had been conquered, and her influence anni- 
hilated both in her Indian and American possessions. Spain, once 
so powerful in her commerce, her colonies, and her political influence, 
had steadily sunk, till, like her ally France, she was no longer a 
serious commercial rival to England. Germany, far from being 
united, was torn by those internal dynastic struggles between the 
reigning houses of Austria and Prussia, in which Frederick the Great 
bore so prominent a part, and for which he has been duly glorified. 
Holland, which a century before had been England’s most serious 
rival for the maritime supremacy of the world, was similarly the 
victim of internal dissension ; by 1790 the United Provinces had sunk 
into utter insignificance. Sweden, Norway, and Italy, were of no 
account in European politics, and Russia was only just beginning 
to come to the front. Hence England was practically free from any 
foreign competition, She had been growing steadily richer owing 
to the peaceful development of manufactures under the old ‘‘ domestic ” 
system, and to the growth of agriculture, in which branch of industry 
she had recently learnt much from the Dutch. Now her riches 
were increased a thousand-fold by the discovery of how to utilise her 
immense mineral resources in coal and iron, and how to drive her 
looms with inconceivable rapidity by the use of steam. The great 
inventions were nearly all made within the space of twenty years. 
The result of this sudden increase in the power of production was an 
enormous increase in our national wealth, an increase which enabled 
us to withstand successfully the terrible struggle of the Continental 
war, that broke out immediately after the French Revolution, and 
only terminated in 1815. From that struggle England was the only 
power that came out with her resources still unexhausted. Noother 
nation had learnt the use of coal, iron, and steam in their modern 
developments, and hence for years England was without a rival in 
her manufacturing industries. It is undoubtedly to the tremendous 
start thus gained, and to the political conditions created between the 
termination of the Seven Years War in 1763, and of the great Con- 
tinental War in 1815, that England owes her present position, not 
only in Europe but in the whole world. Her victories were gained 
by means of the immense resources which enabled her to support a 
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struggle by which both her friends and her foes were alike exhausted. 
Her wealth even increased rather than diminished. 

But now we come to the question—How did England employ the 
wealth thus gained ? and how has she used her almost unique posi- 
tion? The answer to the first question is not far to seek; but it is 
not pleasant to give. The wealth gained went to build up and to 
support a capitalistic system of industry, that looked upon men and 
women merely as animated machines, that acknowledged no bond 
between employer and employed beyond the payment of money-wages, 
and that regarded the accumulation of wealth as the sole object of a 
civilised nation. ‘The carelessness, nay, the positive cruelty of the 
capitalist system, when it was at first unchecked by any legislative 
interference, is reflected in the numerous reports of Commissions upon 
the condition of the working-classes, upon the employment of women 
and children in mines, factories, and workshops, upon the admini- 
stration of the Poor-law, the Truck Act, and many similar topics— 
all of them sad indications of the hopelessly degraded condition of 
labour under the new industrial system. I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to give a few outlines of the condition of the industrial classes in the 
first half of this century, and I think it is impossible to exaggerate 
the awful amount of misery that they had to endure. It is the 
function of the economic historian to point out facts of this descrip- 
tion, to ascertain their causes, and if possible to suggest some 
remedies. For the industrial development of England in the present 
century has certainly been the most remarkable feature in our history, 
and it becomes our duty to examine it in all its bearings. Itis only 
comparatively recently that the apathetic carelessness of the public 
at large upon this point has been broken through, and there now 
seems some hope that the more fortunate among the English people 
will undertake some measures to remedy the many social and in- 
dustrial evils which the Industrial Revolution brought in its train— 
evils which have arisen not so much from the economic elements in 
that revolution as from the use made of it by the capitalists, manu- 
facturers, and landlords during this century. Hitherto it can hardly 
be said that the English nation has been conscious of the duties. 
entailed upon it by its position as the leading commercial and 
industrial power of the world. It may seem strange to speak of 
duties in connection with economic history ; but if history teaches 
us anything, it teaches that national wealth brings with it national 
responsibilities and national duties. The economic historian can tell 
you how our wealth was gained, and how at various periods of our 
history it has been used—at one time to engage in unwarrantable 
foreign conquests, as in the wars of Edward III. and Henry V. 
against France; at another time to support the cause of religious 
freedom as in the days of Elizabeth ; or again, to assert our rights 
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of freedom of commerce and national development, as in the French 
and Spanish wars of the eighteenth century—he can tell you this, 
and can tell you, too, how Dives has gained more and more, and 
Lazarus has gained less and less, till the cynic sneeringly remarks 
that progress and poverty go hand in hand, and the condition of 
Lazarus is ‘‘ investigated ” as if he were some strange being outside 
our common humanity, while books are written upon ‘ How the poor 
live,” as if the poor were a race apart from the rest of us, and lived 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Yes, the economic historian 
can tell you about the accumulation and distribution of wealth, of 
the inevitable Nemesis which follows economic mistakes, and of the 
invariable result of national selfishness ; but if he understands how 
all the threads of history are woven one among another, and how 
incomplete is any one feature taken by itself, he will tell you that 
economic science and history alone can give only a partial answer 
to the social and industrial questions with which England is to-day 
called upon to deal, and that ethical and moral, as well as industrial, 
considerations must be taken into account in the national life of a 
great industrial people. 


H. pve B. Gtssins. 
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Mr. McALrine’s little book on Grasses' is one of considerable value, 
especially from a practical point of view, and ought to have no diffi- 
culty in finding its way into the hands of agriculturists, and of every 
ene who has any interest in the composition of natural pastures. To 
students and teachers of agriculture it will serve as an excellent text- 
book on the grasses most frequently found in such pastures, and 
might with advantage be used in rural schools, where lessons are 
given on the common objects of the country, It is a thoroughly 
practical book, and can only be fully utilised in the field, where it 
will be found to afford a ready and reliable means of determining the 
common pasture grasses, and that at any period of the year. This 
last is an important matter, because the methods hitherto followed 
have only been applicable for the most part at the time of flowering, 
when from various causes the analysis of a pasture may give results 
which are at least misleading. The method employed by the author 
is chiefly based upon characters drawn from the various parts of the 
leaf—sheath, ligule, lamina, &c,—and has been devised by himself for 
the special object to which it is here applied. In the main, the 
distinctions used for identification are such as can be made out with 
the naked eye, and involve little or no difficulty. From a few 
experiments we have been able to make, we are of opinion that the 
diagnoses given will be found not only easy of application, but 
capable of affording certain and reliable information as to what a 
pasture contains. It may be objected by some that the method is 
not scientific, and that it leaves the reader with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the organisation of the grasses dealt with. But such 
an objection is not pertinent, as the author’s object is not to teach 
scientific botany, but to enable practical men, whose education has 
been chiefly obtained in the field, to determine directly the plants of 
@ pasture, and so arrive at a fair estimate of its value. We may 
add that the work has the approval of the Professor of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy at Edinburgh (Prof. Wallace), who has em- 
phasised that approval by writing the preface. 
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1 How to Know Grasses by the Leaves. By A.N. McAlpine, B.Sc. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 
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Commercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century’ is a most useful 
volume, and one which will give the reader an excellent idea of the 
value of vegetable products from an economic point of view. Though 
apparently restricted in the period it covers, it will be found to con- 
tain a fairly complete outline of the history of economic botany. As 
a matter of fact, indeed, the utilisation of vegetable products as 
articles of commerce is to a large extent a development of modern 
times, and, as this volume shows, is mainly due to the commercial 
enterprise and activity of the last forty or fifty years. Among the 
matters dealt with, the reader will find india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
fibres, woods, and other articles used in the arts and manufactures ; a 
large number of food products of various kinds; beverages, drugs, 
oils, and wares ; besides gums, resins, varnishes, and the like. The 
information on each and all of these is unusually full and derived 
from the most reliable sources, and is accompanied where needful 
with statistics, showing the amounts imported in various years and 
their pecuniary value. In these days, when so much is heard about 
technical education, such a volume as this ought to have a wide cir- 
culation ; but, independent of this, it is just ‘the book for every one 
who takes an intelligent interest in the things immediately connected 
with daily life. The text is clear and well written, but, in addition 
to this, it is illustrated by a number of woodcuts, which enable the 
reader to form some idea of the form and appearance of the plants 
whose products are so useful. 

It is difficult to see what useful purpose will be served by the 
publication of this little work on British Ferns.? Its contents cer- 
tainly afford no indication of the author’s object, nor does the 
preface give any inkling of the class of students or readers for 
whom it has been written. It is one of a number of volumes on 
natural history, published under the title of Zhe Young Collector 
Series, but we have failed to imagine the sort of “ young collector ” 
who will be benefited by it. Practically, it is merely a catalogue of 
the sub-orders, tribes, genera and species of British ferns, the names 
of these being printed without description or diagnosis to guide the 
young collector in determining the names of his specimens. Localities 
are added in many cases, but these are vague, and can be of little 
service in identification. The only feature of the volume of any value 
will be found in the illustrations, and even these, in the absence of 
explanations, will be of little or no help to the young collector. 

Mr. Pascoe’s examination of The Darwinian Theory of the Origin of 
Species* is, as he himself puts it, an attempt to bring the theory of 
natural selection ‘‘ face to face with facts,” and ‘‘ to test how far it ig 


1 Commercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century. By John R. Jackson, A.L.S. 
London : Cassell & Co. 

2 Young Collector Series. British Ferns and Where Found. By E. J. Lowe, F.R. e: 
&c. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

‘$ The Darwinian Theory of the Origin of Species. By Francis P. Pascoe, F. LS. 
London; Grrney & Jackson (successor to Mr. Van Voorst). 
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competent to give even a plausible explanation of the endless 
peculiarities of the organic world.” With evolution,as distinguished 
from Darwinism, he has no quarrel, and gives Darwin the credit of 
having brought the old theory of evolution into an almost unassailabie i 
position, and of having freed science from the bonds of the old theology. 
But he insists that evolution is not natural selection, and his work 
may be taken as a sort of protest against the tendency which at 
present exists to regard natural selection as the sole cause of the 
origin of species. In the earlier pages numerous opinions adverse to Hit 
Darwinism proper are brought together from several sources, but with 
so much brevity and so copious a use of inverted commas, as to 
somewhat bewilder the reader as to the course and point of the 
argument. Later on, when the morphological peculiarities of the i 
various classes of animals are dealt with, the test of facts becomes 
more conspicuous, and the author writes with greater force and clear- 
nest. Many details are brought forward which he considers inex- 
plicable on the theory of natural selection, and in some cases, 
especially that of insects, it must be allowed that the difficulties are 
often both real and pertinent. In a great measure, however, they are 
difficulties due to ignorance—i.e., they refer to details of structure, 
development, &c., for which as yet no scientific explanation has been hi 
found. Hence it may well be that with fuller and more perfect r 
knowledge they will be brought fairly within the range of natural 

selection ; but in any case, until a sufficient and satisfactory explana- i 
tion is before us, it is surely premature to advance them as actual 
proofs of its incompetence. Apart from difficulties of this nature 

there is little in the volume that will seriously disturb the equanimity 

of those who, on intelligent and reasonable grounds, have accepted q 
matural selection as a factor in the process of organic evolution. a 
They will note, moreover, that the author interprets too literally : 
many of Mr. Darwin’s metaphorical expressions, and having done so iH 
finds it an easy task to raise objections thereto. They will further bo 
notice that in the brief references which are made to Weissmann’s 
‘views, he commits himself to the assertion that the evidence for the 
inheritance of acquired characters is overwhelming. This is a bold 
position to take up in these days, when the accumulation of evidence 
is making it more and more apparent that the cases relied upon by 
Darwin and others, in support of this view, are certainly not con- 
clusive. So far as we can see, the author adds nothing of importance 
to the discussion of this important question. Most of the instances | 
given of the apparent inheritance of acquired characters are well 
known to biologists; but they have recently been subjected to such 
damaging criticism, that until they have been rehabilitated—if that 
be possible—they can scarcely be accepted as of scientific value. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


M. SEGonp has completed his translation into French of Rosmini’s 
great work on Psychology,’ in three substantial volumes, the first two 
of which were published in 1888, the third having just appeared. 
The translator is justified in claiming for Rosmini a first place in 
modern Italian philosophy, if we do not allow prejudice in favour of 
any particular views to blind us to the intellectual greatness of the 
task he accomplished. That his system is the opposite of that which 
is most popular at present should not altogether destroy our admira- 
tion of the learning, industry, aud ability which he devoted to 
his work, though the result is a system of philosophy more in 
harmony with the scholasticism of the Middle Ages than with modern 
science. Rosmini was so far imbued with the scientific spirit that 
he aimed not only at a universal philosophy, but at its unity ; and 
in his psychology he recognised the intimacy and mutual dependence 
of body and mind. His theory, however, is the reverse of that of 
physiological psychology, and he gives the dominant place to spirit.. 
He must therefore be recognised as holding a prominent position in 
the struggle between the spiritualistic and materialistic schools, and: 
deserves to be read by all who wish to grasp the controversy as & 
whole. We can do no more here than indicate the line followed in 
the present work. ‘The first volume opens with an outline of the 
philosophy of Rosmini, and a Preface to his metaphysical works. 
In the first books the author treats at length of the essence of the 
soul and its properties, and the union of the soul with the body and 
their reciprocal influx. The fifth book deals with the question of 
the immortality of the soul. 

The mere original part of the work, in which the author endeavours 
to reconcile modern science with ancient speculation, is that on the 
development of the soul, which is treated analytically and syntheti- 
cally. Analysis being necessary to bring into review the acts, 
powers, functions, and habitudes which tend to its development, and 
synthesis to deduce from these the laws which it follows in its 
activity. Part of the third volume is devoted to an investigation of 
the laws of animality, with a view to showing the harmony in the 
total development of the human being and the unity of body and 
soul. In a general conclusion the author briefly sums up the results 
of his long survey of the whole field. ‘The work concludes with a 
review of the opinions of ancient philosophers on the nature of the 
soul, in which the author distinguishes, from his own point of view, 
the truths and errors in the speculations of the ancients. Appended 
to the volume is a very useful and comprehensive index to the whole 


1 Psychologie. Par Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Traduit de l’Italien sur la nouvelle 
édition. Par E. Segond. Paris; Perrin et Cie. 1888-1890. 
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work, authors, and subjects, compiled by Severino Frati, which 
occupies nearly 140 pages. M. Segond deserves to be congratulated 
for the success with which he has accomplished his arduous task as 
translator. 

The Future of Science,’ by Ernest Renan, is an unsatisfactory 
kind of book. It is a question whether it was worth while to publish 
in 1891 the ideas of 1848. It is interesting principally as affording 
a view of the author's mental development, and may be looked upon 
as a sort of Apologia for the course of his literary life. There is 
much to find fault with in the volume before us, as it is presented 
by the English translators and publishers. It is in every way a 
clumsy production. The English is often awkward and inelegant, 
there are some printer’s errors ; at least, we presume they are printer's 
errors, though they may be due to the translator’s carelessness—the 
type is too large for the space allotted it; it should have had double 
the width between the lines and ampler margins, for close type, 
whether large or small, is always wearisome to the eyes. The 
notes are referred to by large figures in brackets stuck in the text ; 
and the notes themselves, which are collected at the end of the 
book, bear no reference to the page or chapter to which they belong, 
except a number. ; 

The work itself is one long essay of 460 pages, without any clue 
to guide the reader to its contents or purpose. There is no prelimi- 
nary table, no index, no headings to the chapters. There is no 
means of ascertaining the author's aim, except by plodding through 
the whole mass, and then there is nothing to assist the reader to 
trace the way he has travelled, or to refresh the memory, and very 
little can remain beyond a vague impression, It is only fair to M. 
Renan to say he admits the faulty construction of the work. It 
was the fault of youth—he wanted to say everything, and he said it 
badly. Revision or rewriting was out of the question, so he deter- 
mined to let it go as it is, Reviewing the doctrines of the book, 
he congratulates himself that, after all, he was right—that, with 
some few exceptions, progress has travelled on the lines laid down 
by his imagination." It is not easy to give any connected account 
of the author’s purpose, as his method is so discursive. M. Renan 
uses the word Science in a very extended sense, and means by it 
what is generally called philosophy. In it he would embrace the 
whole of human knowledge, and science in this sense is to him not 
only philosophy, but religion, or will be when it shall teach man the 
final aim and law of life; when it shall make him grasp the true 
sense of life, and make up with art, and poetry, and virtue the 
divine ideal which alone lends worth to human existence. M. Renan 
is more affected towards the science of human life than towards the 


1 The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the 
French. London : Chapman & Hall. 1891. 
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physical sciences, which he does not depreciate, but which he leaves 
to others. In the formation of this science of human life he gives 
the first place to philology—‘ The founders of the modern spirit are 
the philologists.” But, by philology, he means more than compara- 
tive grammar, he means the study and comparison of all the intel- 
lectual and literary productions of the human mind, by which its 
history and development may be traced. “ Criticism is the form in 
which in every field the human intellect tends to exercise its faculties ; 
and if criticism and philology are not identical, they are at least 
inseparable. To criticise is to assume the position of a judge amidst 
the variety of things; and philology is the interpreter of things, the 
means of entering into communication with them, and of understand- 
ing their language.” Philology leads us to psychology, not indi- 
vidual psychology, but human psychology—the study of the whole 
manifestation of the human mind. The author's method is that of 
the modern physical psychologist—the mind can often be best 
- understood by studying its aberrations. Thus he insists upon the 
necessity for a complete knowledge of the contents of the Talmud, 
and of the writings of the gnostic sect. of the Mendaites, or Christians 
of St. John. These latter, he says, ‘Do not contain a single line 
of sense; they are simply so much raving, composed in a barbarous 
and undecipherable style. It is this which constitutes their value.” 
Nothing comes amiss to the critic—‘‘ We must make allowance 
for everything.” He admirably distinguishes between primitive 
spontaneous literature, which is commonly called sacred, and that 
which is the outcome of knowledge and reflection. The whole work 
is pervaded by a religious spirit; the author is never materialist or 
atheist ; he is a Catholic in spirit always. ‘‘I shall not look upon 
myself as an apostate until material interests usurp in my mind the 
place of that which is holy, the day when thinking of the Christ 
of the Gospel I no longer feel myself His friend, the day when I 
prostitute myself to inferior matters, and become the companion of 
the jovial of the earth.” It is not a scientific religion he seeks, but 
a religious science—knowledge and the love of truth and holiness. 
**To live the intellectual life, to inhale the infinite through every 
pore, to endeavour to realise the beautiful, to attain the perfect, each 
according to his ability ; that is the only thing needful; all the rest 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” We are often reminded in reading 
these pages of the outburst of intellectual fervour which marked the 
middle of the century, of which Carlyle and Emerson were such 
brilliant examples. Many sentences in The Future of Science remind 
us of the philosopher of Concord. ‘‘ Everything appertaining to the 
soul is sacred.” ‘‘ The gods only go to make room for others.” ‘I 
understand faith. I envy its possessors, and regret perhaps not 
possessing it myself. But what seems most monstrous in humanity 
is indifference and flippancy.” Much of the book indeed might 
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come under the title Emerson gave to one of his orations: ‘“‘ Man 
Thinking.” If Renan seems to lack the brilliancy of Emerson, it is 
probably due to his translators. There are many personal touches 
of considerable pathos and power, and, on the whole, the book is 
highly interesting and suggestive ; we only regret that the form is 
not more attractive. 

Dr. McCosk, in his little book, The Prevailing Types of Philosophy, 
asks the question, Can they reach reality ? and sets himself to show 
how they all terminate in philosophical scepticism or agnosticism. 
To meet this scepticism he propounds a philosophical realism in a 
form which he takes to be original. In a sense, ‘‘ we are all realists 
now,” but even realism if pushed too far lands us in materialism. 
Dr. McCosh maintains that the only secure ground is to assume 
reality and not to.attempt to prove it ; but then, if philosophic doubt 
arises, he has nothing to meet it with. He confesses that we only 
know in part, that we know things only by their qualities or attri- 
butes, which is not so very different from the Kantian doctrine, that 
we do not know things in themselves, which he repudiates. He 
maintains, for instance, that a table, a river, a rock are real things. 
Yet they have been and will be again something else ; they are only 
less fleeting than the impressions they produce. There is nothing 
real which is not permanent, and we are driven back into Agnos- 
ticism. We can call nothing real but matter and force, the nature 
of which we do not know, but only their manifestations. We doubt 
if Dr. McCosh’s simple assumptions will meet the difficulties he 
wishes to face. As far as it goes, the book, which is very short, is 
well written and forcible, if not convincing. 

The unflinching sincerity of Prof. F. W. Newman has imposed 
upon him the somewhat disagreeable duty of attempting to dispel 
the glamour which has surrounded the later half of the life of his 
famous brother, the late Cardinal.” Nothing has been more surpris- 
ing to ourselves than the uncritical admiration lavishly bestowed upon 
John Henry Newman by multitudes to whom he could have been no 
more than aname. His early attempts to restore sacerdotalism in the 
Church of England are forgotten ; his antipathy to Protestantism, his 
enmity to Liberalism are ignored ; his indifference to all public move- 
ments overlooked. He has been seen, as his brother says, by the 
existing generation through a mist, and he fears that his attempt to 
clear away the mist will be resented as an impiety. Professor New- 
man reveals no secret when he describes his brother’s antipathy to 
Protestantism and his predisposition to sacerdotalism many years 
before he openly joined the Roman Catholic Church. The difference 


1 The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. By James McCosh, LL.D., Litt. D. London : 
Macmillan. 1891. 

2 Contributions chiefly to the Early History of the late Cardinal Newman. With 
Comments, by his Brother, F. W. Newman. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1891. 
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of view between F. W. Newman and Charles Kingsley with regard 
to the attitude of J. H. Newman is, that the Professor does not 
accuse his brother of secrecy or corcealment; and we may allow 
that Newman honestly believed up to a certain point that sacer- 
dotalism was a legal and permissible feature of Anglicanism, and that 
the work he had to do in England was to restore a neglected side of 
religion. That this was not opposed to the intention of the Church 
as by law established he laboured to prove, and, unfortunately, with 
some success, though ultimately he found, as many of his disciples 
had found before, that the sacerdotal spirit could only find scope for 
full development in the Roman Church. The many illustrations 
Professor Newman gives of his brother’s masterful and yet retrograde 
disposition are not pleasant reading, but he deserves our gratitude 
for the destruction of an injurious illusion, and for exhibiting the 
character of the late Cardinal in its true colours. One illustration 
the author gives of the Cardinal’s total want of sympathy with public 
movements which denotes the exclusiveness of his nature. When, in 
1867, Cardinal Manning publicly joined the Protestants in their 
protests against the aggressive drink traffic, Professor Newman, who 
was present with Manning at a meeting in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, wrote to his brother about the Archbishop, thinking 
that at last he had found a subject in which they might take a 
common interest, the Cardinal wrote: ‘‘ As to what you tell me of 
Archbishop Manning, I have heard that some also of our Irish 
bishops think that too many drink shops are licensed. As for 
me, I do not know whether there are too many or too few.” This 
reveals a feeling of indifference to questions of public morality almost 
amounting to cynicism. 

There is one passage in the book which we cannot allow to pass 
without a word of protest. On p. 103 Professor Newman refers to: 
the WESTMINSTER Review as “our chief Atheistic organ”: ‘ I so 
call the WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW,” says Professor Newman, “ because 
Dr. James Martineau declined to continue writing for it because it 
interpolated Atheistical articles between his Theistic articles.” 

There are two questionable statements in this sentence: the 
WESTMINSTER has never been dogmatically atheistic, and we doubt 
if Professor Newman could find a distinctively atheistic article in it. 
He could certainly find many theistic ones, as he admits. The 
general attitude of the Review has been impartial between theism 
and atheism, and might best be described as ‘‘ Agnostic.” The state- 
ment that Dr. Martineau ceased to contribute to the WESTMINSTER: 
because of the insertion of atheistic articles in it is certainly news 
to us, and we doubt its correctness. On one occasion the Editor 
received from him, either directly or through a mutual friend, a. 
proposal to contribute a review of Harriet Martineau’s abridged 
translation of Comte’s Philosophie Positive. As the Editor was of 
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opinion that were the work reviewed by Dr. Martineau it would be 
criticised in a thoroughly hostile spirit, the proposal was assented 
to on condition that a note should be prefixed to the article dis- ih 
claiming editorial responsibility for the contents of it. This condi- i} 
tion was not agreeable to Dr. Martineau, who, therefore, did not | 
write the article. We have good reasons for believing that, except- . 
ing in this case, Dr. Martineau never expressed his unwillingness 
to contribute to the WESTMINSTER, but, on the contrary, if our 
memory is not at fault in the matter, he, as a rule, complied on each 
occasion with our invitation to write in the REvieEw. Moreover, 
throughout a considerable period, he himself wrote the Theological 
section of “ Contemporary Literature” in each succeeding number of 
the work. 

Professor Newman’s theistic dogmatism and his friendship for 
Dr. Martineau have probably coloured his recollections of an incident } 
which happened many years ago. 

We have received another volume of the Biblical Illustrator, 
dealing with the latter half of Genesis. This volume is entirely 
homiletical, and may be useful to preachers of extreme orthodoxy, 
though we cannot help feeling some sympathy for congregations 
that should have to listen to- sermons gathered from these pages. | 
As the book is in demand we must suppose there are people who 1 
like this sort of thing; it is more than we do. 

We have also received a copy of the Book of Common Prayer,* 
with Plain Song and Appropriate Music, by Dr. Monk. The musical 
provision is very complete and of a simple nature, and should prove 
very useful to choirs not able to perform music of a more elaborate 
character. There are three arrangements of the Communion service, i 
and an effective Burial service. The psalms for the day are accom- iH 
panied with two single chants and a Gregorian tone as an alternative ; 
for churches where Plain Song is preferred. The type is very 
clear, the general appearance of the book neat, and the size 
convenient. 
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THE ideal state in which a people ought to exist is the democratic. 
If they are found in servitude, a glance at the history of that people 
will probably discover the cause, for it will lie in the fact that, at 
one time or another, some crisis has occurred, under the abnormal 
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circumstances of which the nation has succumbed, and these circum- 
stances will probably include war. In time of war all things are 
sacrificed to defence. The male element organises itself, and places 
itself under the command of the most capable leader in order to 
become a powerful machine for military purposes. The democratic 
Romans recognised their superior strength in the battle-field when 
under a dictator ; and if there be not a capable citizen ready to wield 
the power placed temporarily in his hands (as was always the case 
during the best period of Roman history), with loyalty and dis- 
interestedness to the State, then the citizens risk being reduced to 
permanent servitude. The king is in origin the commander-in-chief ; 
the aristocracy are begotten by the officers. These are facts which 
Mr. James Hosmer seems to have overlooked when writing his 
otherwise readable and instructive book, A Short Histury of Anglo- 
Saxon Freedom. Since the publication of Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
Lois, which speaks of the English Constitution being found in the 
woods of Germany, people are apt to think that freedom appertains 
only to the Teutonic, and more especially to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Yet we find the same free spirit exhibited among the Greeks and 
Latins, only that whilst the Teutons were a country living popula- 
tion the other two were more adapted to city life. If the French 
lost all vestige of political freedom under Louis XIV., still the action 
of the monarch was swayed much by public opinion, and the 
Germans were at least in as degraded a condition under their 
Emperor, while the masses of the English people had no more voice 
in the Constitution than had the subjects of the Grand Turk. Our 
much boasted representative system, by which alone a large popula- 
tion can remain democratic, and at the same time be bound together 
into a single centralised State, was invented by Simon de Montfort, 
who was born a Frenchman, and remained so until the end of his 
life. 

It will be seen from our opening remarks, that Mr. Hosmer has 
written a little book on the lines traced out by Mr. Green, Bishop 
Stubbs, and Professor Freeman, but still with some regard for such 
men as Mr. Lecky and Mr. Bryce, not on the subject of the English 
alone but of the “ English-speaking race” in its progress in both 
hemispheres. These he computes to have risen to a grand total of 
a hundred and twenty millions. Does he include twenty millions 
of Irish? If he does, English-speaking races would have been 
better. But with Mr. Hosmer’s facts we will not quarrel, for in so 
far the book is instructive, though sketchy. It is the philosophy 
with which we are at variance, for we believe if “‘ the silver streak ” 
had not sheltered us from foreign invasion, with the necessities of 
defence, the last shred of liberty would have passed away also from 


1A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom. By James K. Hosmer, Professor of 
Washington University, &c. London: Walter Scott. 1890. 
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England. However, with the author’s estimate of Charles II. we are 
disposed to differ. Charles was not the fainéant generally supposed. 
He took after his mother. He was a Frenchman and a Bourbon. 
He led his people to believe him incapable of endangering the 
Commonwealth to imagine he was spending his life in idleness, when 
really he was preparing the way and watching his opportunity of 
seizing upon the helm of government. The opportunity came, and 
he was quick to take advantage of it, but death intervened and 
frustrated his design when on the eve of its successful completion. 
James II. was a fool and a Catholic, and was therefore unable to 
carry on the work of Charles. In foreign politics, again, was Charles 
so far wrong? The neutrality England maintained during his reign 
merely enabled France to advance to her natural geographical 
frontiers, the left bank of the Rhine in the East and the Pyrenees 
in the South-West, while England was free to expend her resources 


in Colonial extension in America. ‘The opposite policy pursued after - 


the Revolution of 1688 involved this country in debt incurred for the 
benefit of the Germans and the Dutch. The heavy outlays which the 
peace of Utrecht and the Seven Years war cost us, were responsible for 
the policy of laying the burden of taxation partly on the colonies, and 
this policy lost us the United States. At the same time, as Mr. Hosmer 
himself says, and as Mr. Lecky has said before him, once Canada was 
severed from connection with France, and our own American colonies 
were freed from fear of invasion from a foreign power closely allied to 
the ‘‘ Scarlet Woman,” then they were at liberty to display their utter 
indifference—nay, aversion—for the mother country. This ingratitude 
is not altogether unintelligible if it be remembered, the ancestors of the 
colonials, the Pilgrim Fathers, had been vomited forth from her bosom 
by the mother country, and driven away headlong from her shores, 
because they ventured to differ from the dogmas of the Established 
Church, which had been defined and decreed by that most unassailable 
of all authorities, even in matters of religion, Parliamentary statute. 
Certainly the results of the severence of America from England have 
been good, but no statesman of the seventeenth century, however 
far seeing, could be expected to view matters in that light, any more 
than the Englishman of to-day would consider an unmixed benefit 
the loss of all the colonies we have now in our possession. 

We fully believe in the great mission the English-speaking people 
have to perform in the future. We are equally proud of their great- 
ness in the past, and we think Mr. Hosmer has written in some 
ways a useful volume, and he has a laudable object. When cousins 
do not understand one another it generally ends in grave family 
trouble. The author of A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom 
wishes to explain us to his countrymen, and get them to make allow- 
ances for our defects, Let us meet him halfway, and then perhaps 
we may live together happily for ever afterwards. 
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The science of political economy has arrived at the stage when it 
is necessary to begin all over again. Professor Marshall has just 
published the first volume of what is to be a monumental work on 
the subject, in which he says that the study of ethics must accom- 
pany that of economics; and Mr. Keynes, in his Scope and Method 
of Political Economy,’ endeavours to inquire into the nature of the 
connection between the two. Political economy has been called the 
study of what is and what ought to be. We might add, further, 
the study of what never can be, for it has within its scope the 
actual, the possible, and the ideal—it is the science of every-day life. 
It has grown up great in volume but loose in construction, for while 
chemistry remains to the chemist, or geology to the geologist, 
economics is everybody’s science. It has grown up by the inductive 
method and by the deductive method ; it has received its additions 
from all the industrial nations; it has had to fit itself naturally to 
the conditions of life in the period when economic discussion was 
most ardently pursued—conditions which are now changing, and 
it is now being torn to pieces in the bitter conflict between 
Socialism and Individualism. Mr. Keynes maintains that political 
economy as a positive science, though influencing and influenced by 
other sciences, may stand alone. Given certain data, the function 
of economics is to inquire what will logically result if any particular 
course of action be pursued. So far, ethics has nothing to do with 
it. The economic ideal, viz., the purely economic man working 
where a state of perfect competition prevails, in a country in which 
the doctrine of laissez-faire is allowed unrestricted sway in the 
councils of the Legislature, is the ideal so much decried by all who 
wish men to be men. But so far the science is only theoretical. 
What is the meaning of /aissez-faire? Merely that trade shall not 
be hampered by legislative enactments. That value is regulated by 
cost of production is a theorem which is truthful, generally speaking, 
but as a statement it is crude; for, take any special article and at 
once, under the present conditions under which we live, other modi- 
fying influences will be observable. As regards political economy 
and practice, Mr. Keynes speaks in the following terms: ‘In 
pursuing this inquiry, our object is scientifically to define men’s 
duties in their economic relations one with another, and, above all, 
the duties of society, in so far as by its action it can control or 
modify economic conditions ; in other words, we seek to determine 
standards whereby judgment may be passed on those economic 
activities whose character and consequences have been established 
by our previous investigation of economic facts. We seek, moreover, 
to determine ideals in regard to production and the distribution of 
wealth, so as best to satisfy the demands of justice and morality. 
It is subsequently the function of applied economics, or of the so- 


1 Scope and Method of Political Economy. By John Neville Keynes, M.A., Univer- 
sity Lecturer in Moral Science, Cambridge, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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called art of political economy,.to inquire how nearly the ideal is 
capable of being attained, and by what means, and to determine 
how, subject to the above conditions, the greatest aggregate happiness 
may be made to result from the least expenditure of effort.” 

The tenor of Mr. Keynes’ book is, that though political economy 
is intimately connected with ethics and sociology generally, as geo- 
graphy is connected with geology, still as a positive science it should 
stand alone, and must, indeed, be specialised if any progress is to be 
made. His arguments strike us as reasonable. 

One of the most important problems of the day, which has had a 
good deal of attention bestowed upon it already in Italy and France, 
and is at last beginning to occupy public attention in this country, 
is the treatment of criminals. It is generally admitted, now that 
the Criminal Code in itself, and especially in its administration, fails 
to fulfil the functions for which it was designed, and that it is in 
fact unintelligent altogether. Crime is a disease. A man may be 
born morally deficient, as well as physically. Unless therefore the 
system is anthropological, unless the character and antecedents of 
the criminal are taken into account, and the man treated accordingly, 
far from being bettered by his detention, he will at the time of 
liberation be let loose on society in a far worse moral condition than 
before. For instance, a man generally falls the first time from 
want; once imprisoned, the bad name he gets makes it doubly 
difficult for him to earn a livelihood for the rest of his life. A 
bodily defect, again, sets him at a disadvantage, and renders life 
harder for him than for his fellows. The perceptions are dulled, the 
knowledge of right and wrong imperfect in certain individuals, and 
crime is unquestionably a hereditary disease. The criminal is 
generally of a gloomy, morbid temperament, who requires placing in 
more lively surroundings, where he is unable to give free vent to his 
unhealthy meditations. The practice of shutting up such characters 
in solitary confinement for lengthy periods is about the most insane 
that could possibly have been devised. The new system was first 
shaped for practical use by Lombroso, in a book called the Z’ Uomo 
Deliquente, published at Turin in 1876. It has since been studied 
a good deal in France, but first put into practice in the model Elmira 
Reformatory of the State of New York. The system is described 
in the little handbook written by Mr. Alexander Winter, F.S.S.,' 
and published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., in their Social 
Science Series, price half acrown. The Elmira.Reformatory, designed 
for first offenders between the age of sixteen and thirty, has 
been an unqualified success, completely reforming 80 per cent. of 
those who have passed through it. There is only one point where we 
are not convinced by what Mr. Winter says in exposition of the 
system. At present, the criminal works his way to freedom by 


' The Elmira er By Alexander Winter, F.S.8. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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good behavious and industry, the term of detention varying according 
to his behaviour. However, he cannot be detained beyond a certain 
period, after which he is free, whether cured or not. This, in the 
opinion of the author, has the effect of making a certain number 
make no effort to raise themselves to a better life. Possibly so: 
but it would be dangerous to give unlimited power to a governor to 
prolong sentences. There must always be a good deal that is secret 
take place within the prison walls, and those who are in command 
there are not immaculate. We should rather be satisfied with the 
80 per cent. of successful treatments, which is very different to our 
English returns, which are, in too many cases, returns and returns 
again to the House of Degradation rather than of Correction. We 
wish a wide circulation to Mr. Winter’s little book, and forbear to 
give a short résumé of the contents, for it is better the public should 
read the book itself, which is short, and will not take much time to 
digest, than be satisfied with the bare outlines, as they could be 
compressed into a single paragraph. 

A curious book has been published by Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
called Sociology Diagramatically Systematised, by Mr. Arthur Young. 
The object of the book is to trace the evolution of man from his most 
simple, crude state to the many-sided, complicated, mentally unfathom- 
able being of the nineteenth century. But by too many words we 
are apt to lose ourselves, for the same words have slightly different 
meanings in the mouths of different people. Mr. Arthur Young 
thinks his plan of diagrams conduces to greater accuracy, and is at 
the same time more simple. The view is certainly a plausible one: 
sociology, like political economy, is always in danger of losing itself in 
words. 

We have received two books on commercial instruction by Mr. 
John Yates, published by Messrs. Philip and Son, the one called, 
Map Studies of the Mercantile World, and the other, The Golden Gates 
of Trade? They are both useful little works, which give the young 
trader the necessary geographical knowledge of the different parts 
of the world. We were most struck by the statistics given in the 
former, showing the rapid progress of France as a trading and 
manufacturing country since the war. ‘‘For the five years from 
1860 to 1864 the total imports of France averaged 92 millions 
annually, and the exports 96 millions sterling; in the following 
decade—1870-1874—these figures had risen very largely, to 135 
millions and 186} millions respectively. . . . . From 1881 to 1885 
the total trade had again risen very considerably, the imports 
averaging yearly 400 millions, and the exports 308 millions.” These 
statistics are the more noteworthy, as Mr. Giffen, in his book, The 

1 Sociology Diagramatically Systematised. By Arthur Young. London: Houlston & 
Sons. 1890. 


The Golden Gates of Trade; Mep Studies of the Mercantile World. . By John Yates 
LL.D., F.G.8., F.8.8,, &c. London: G. Philip & Son. 1890. 
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Growth of Capital, argues that the wealth of France has not increased 
much of late years. The other volume, namely, Zhe Golden Gates 
of Trade, deals chiefly with the United Kingdom. Mr. Johu Yates 
is correct when he says that Commerce now requires a special 
instruction like the Bar, or the Army, or any other profession. 
There is some truth in the Jer Mai 1890, ou la Question Sociale, 
but it seems to us overdrawn and exaggerated, and we have not the 
same confidence in a book of that character when it is published 
- anonymously. It is certainly true that the French Revolution, the 
centenary of which was celebrated with so much pomp last year, 
promised too much. But, at the same time, the benefits to France 
and to mankind which it has conferred are incontestable. The 
bloodshed and street-fighting of the Communes are regretable, but 
what are they compared with the oppressions of the feudal system, 
the Albigensean crusade, the suppression of the Knight Templars, 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes? If religion is held of small account under the Republic, 
what could have been more godless than the Court of Louis XV.? 
If M. le duc d’Audiffet Pasquier taunts M. Naquet with want of 
patriotism, what does he think of an aristocracy which openly assists 
the invader to crush the nation? The learned author falls foul of 
the French Government because it has to take precautions for keep- 
ing order in the streets ; but such is the function of all Governments, 
and in no way contravenes the sacred liberties of the citizens whom 
the officials are responsible to, and can be called to account for their 
actions, by the people. Again, the author accuses the Republic 
because two men die of starvation. Both cases are sad indeed, but 
compare the state of France described by Voltaire during the closing 
years of the reign of Louis XIV., her greatest monarch, and for all 
the years succeeding that time, until the Revolution, with the state 
of France now, and does it not furnish abundant evidence of the 
superiority of the republican form of government, under whose 
generally wise rule the country has been able to pass through the 
most terrible crisis, and to accumulate immense funds of wealth, 
while enjoying what is a rare blessing for France, a peace for 
twenty years ? We regret the harsh measures by which the “ Sisters ” 
were expelled from the hospitals, and we fear that in too many 
cases they have been supplanted by Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig; but 
at the same time hospital nurses must be properly under the control 
of the authorities of the institution, and must be prepared to qualify 
for the profession, and the case of hospital nurses is not of such 
magnitude as to call for a change of Constitution. We rejoice that 
the Catholic Church is establishing good moral workshops, but the 
mission of the Church may be to inspire, but it is not to dominate, 
and it would be well advised to give up plotting against the Govern- 
1 Ter Mai 1890, ou la Question Sociale. Paris: Tequi, Libraire-Editeur. 1890. 
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ment if it wishes to become a power in France again. Certainly, 
there is ample room for still more reform in France: that is admitted 
through the length and breadth of the land; but we shall not 
despair of the nation’s future unless she again throws herself into 
the arms of one or other of her worst enemies, the Bourbons or the 
Napoleons. 

La Réforme Francaise,’ 1512-1559, is an exceedingly ably written 
account of the history of times wel! known for the diplomatic intri- 
cacies which characterised them. Religious fervour was on the 
surface, but what was there not of political intrigue underneath ? 
The position which France took up during these memorable times is 
interesting. At first, as Mme. Coignet tells us, Francis I. looked 
with favourable eye on the reformers; and the Gallican Church had 
longed for reform since Gerson had electrified the Council of 
Constance with his passionate appeals. But this was before Luther 
had degraded the movement by his vulgarity. Luther was to the 
Reformation what Robespierre was to the French Revolution. The 
excesses perpetrated in Germany and in England caused a reaction 
in France, where the spirit of reform was in no way iconoclastic or 
puritanical, at least at the beginning, and later on it was no longer 
general. It is true also that reform in France was essentially French, 
and not due to German influence. Mme. Coignet’s book is written 
in an impartial spirit, and does something towards elucidating a 
period of history most difficult to understand. 

Annales de I’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques’ contains some 
good matter. We read with great interest M. Aubertan’s article, called 
Les débuts Diplomatiques de Talleyrand. Sa Missioné & Londres en 
1792. The failure of an entente between England and France at 
the beginning of the war we have always looked upon as one of the 
greatest misfortunes history has to chronicle. The bishop of Autun, 
skilful as he was, entered upon an almost hopeless task. With a 
German on the throne, and a clever ‘lunatic like Edmund Burke 
raving about the country to a population, at the time quite ignorant 
of French affairs—a man simply actuated by the fiercest hatred of 
all things French, it would have been little short of miraculous had 
Talleyrand succeeded in allying the two hereditary enemies. There 
are several interesting contributions to the number of the Society’s 
annales, and we notice one especially on the question of pensions in 
France—a question much debated now in this country, where they 
are becoming an intolerable burden. 


m ' La Réforme Francaise. 1512-1559. Par Mme.C. Coignet. Librairie Fischbacher. 
‘aris. 1890. 
: * Annales de L’Eco'e Libre des Sciences Politiques. No.4. Felix Alcan, Editeur. 
aris. 1890. 
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Mr. AnDREW Lan, in his Life of Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl 
of Iddesleigh,' has discharged a difficult task well. He has written 
of men still living, and of events which still play a part in the storm 
of party politics; yet it would be difficult to find in these two 
volumes any passage that could offend any living statesman, or any 
words that show undue political prejudice or object. Moreover, Mr. 
Lang has written an interesting book. Happily combining the two 
methods of writing biography, the author has given us in the intro- 
duction the sum of his impressions about the character and work of 
the statesman whose life he has then told in the rest of the two volumes 
of the Life and Ietters. To many readers these first ten pages will 
seem by far the most interesting in the book. In them we get a 
portrait of Lord Iddesleigh, for which the remaining 695 pages 
supply the materials. We could almost wish that Mr. Lang had 
written little beyond these introductory pages, for the rest of his 
work, though charmingly written, and often of interest, adds but 
little to our knowledge of contemporary history. Nor has the life 
of Sir Stafford Northcote the charm of incident or adventure to 
relieve the somewhat wearisome monotony of political life. But, in 
spite of this, it is impossible to read through this biography without 
appreciating its value, Not only will it serve to refresh the memory 
of many who have forgotten the political events of their early life, 
but it will remain as a record and example of an English politician 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. The future historian of 
this period of English history will not turn to this book to gain 
knowledge of events of the time, but he will do so in order to see 
the ‘character of English political life. He will find the record of 
a man whose life was spent in the public service, whose character 
contained all the elements that we most admire. Lord Iddesleigh 
was an excellent administrator; without being a strong partisan, 
or taking unseemly share in the struggles of ‘political factions, he 
firmly believed in certain principles, which he found in the creed 
of the Conservative party. A philanthropist, and a reformer of 
social evils, personally unambitious, loyal to his country, and deeply 
religious, his life was marked by moderation and courtesy, such as 
is too often forgotten in the heat of party conflicts. 

The record of such a life is what Mr. Lang has preserved for us to 
look back upon with pride, and for our children to look up to as an 
example. This is the real value of the book as a contribution to 
the making of English history. 

Into the details of Sir Stafford’s life we need not enter. His 


1 Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By 
Andrew Lang. Twovols. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1890. 
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connection with past events was large; especially interesting is his 
own account of the opening of the Suez Canal, of the drawing up 
of the Treaty of Washington, and his early advocacy of Free Trade 
principles. His defence, or explanation, of the foreign policy of the 
Disraeli Cabinet from 1874 to 1880 is full of interest, and other 
notes and diaries printed by Mr. Lang help the formation of an 
impartial judgment on doubtful points. 

On the literary side of Sir Stafford Northcote’s life his biographer 
has been happy to dwell. Sir Stafford was a good classical scholar 
and a student of English literature; an ardent admirer of Chaucer 
and Dante, he was also especially fond of Dickens and Ben Jonson ; 
to his view of Volpone and the Alchemist he tried to convert Mr. 
Disraeli in vain. The last occasion on which Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
Stafford Northcote met was in 1885, on the stairs in Downing Street, 
when the ex-Prime Minister gave to his opponent in the House of 
Commons—his private secretary of forty-three years back, three of 
his books on Homer. 

Such an extract may well close a notice of one whose chief 
characteristic was that he lived in the struggle of political life without 
personal seeking or ambition, and therefore without personal hatred 
or bitterness. 

Miss Naden’s Essays were noticed in this Review less than six 
months ago (November 1890), so that little need be added to the 
notice then given beyond mention of the publication of a little book 
containing the record of her short life." Mr. Hughes has been helped 
in his work by friends and teachers of Miss Naden. Professor Lap- 
worth has contributed an introduction dealing with his former 
pupil’s love for, and study of, geology; the body of the book 
consists of an expansion of three articles by Mr. Hughes, originally 
written for the Midland Naturalist. Further, Professor Tilden has 
added a short section on Miss Naden’s work at Mason College; and 
Dr. Lewins has explained the fundamental points of her philosophy. 
Lastly, a letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer in commendation of Miss 
Naden’s Essays closes the book. Such a list of writers is a tribute 
to the intellectual powers of the subject of this little book. Distin- 
guished not only as an original ‘thinker, Miss Naden was a poet 
of no mean power, @ linguist, and a scientific student of considerable 
ability. Cut short as her life was, at the early age of thirty- 
two, it is impossible to say what her fully developed mental powers 
would have been able to produce. But she did enough to win 
this tender mark of affection from her native town, and to make 
all regret that her brilliant and active life could not have lasted 
as long as the life of one to whom in many respects her early history 
and intellect bore such close resemblance. 


2 Constance Naden; A Memoir, By William R, Hughes, London: Bickers & Son. 
Birmingham : Cornish Brothers. 1890. 
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The Histoire Diplomatique' of M; A. Debidour is a good example 
of the excellent historical work now being done by French historians. 
It is no small task to write a history of the mutual relations of 
European States during the present century, and to make such a 
history readable and interesting, yet in both these points M. Debidour 
has succeeded. He has told the history of European diplomacy from 
1814 to 1878 in two moderate sized volumes, and has, at the same 
time, avoided the danger of making his book a mere storehouse of 
material from which the historical writer of future times may. draw 
supplies of knowledge. 

To trace the history of European nations from the Congress of 
Vienna up to the Berlin Congress has been M. Debidour’s object. 
He has traced in the first volume the history of the Holy League 
and its consequences to the Revolution of 1848 ; in the second, the 
growth of liberty and nationality, rising up from, and upsetting the 
arbitrary arrangement of, 1814, is dealt with, To any one who 
compares the partition of Europe in 1814 and its condition at the 
present time, such a record must be of the greatest interest; and 
this change that has taken place is the key to M. Debidour’s work. 
His book is the history of the growth of nationality. To English- 
men especially, who have taken so prominent a part in this growth, 
M. Debidour has advice to give about Ireland. He advises the 
granting of autonomy to Ireland, as well as to Poland and to the 
Slavs. Perhaps he is on less safe ground (historically at least) 
when he claims that the national unity of France can only be 
gained by the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Another point in 
which M. Debidour has allowed his nationality to carry him away, 
is that he has devoted too much space in his history to the doings 
of France. 

On the other hand, little but praise can be given either to M. 
Debidour’s arrangement or style. He has treated the history of 
Europe in periods rather than in separate histories of States, thus 
giving a far clearer idea of the connection and relations of various 
countries to one another. His style is interesting and vigorous, and, 
on the whole, impartial, save at the end of the book. The writer 
has carefully avoided being led away by the charms of character 
analysis or by description of dramatic incident. 

We most earnestly recommend this book to any who wish to 
understand the States-system and States-relationships of modern 
Europe. It would be difficult to find a clearer and more lucid guide to 
so intricate a subject. It is only right to add that a good index (a 
welcome feature in all French historical works, and a somewhat 
novel one) very much increases the value of M. Debidour’s work as 
a book of reference, 






2 Histoire Diplomatique de 0 Europe, 1814-1878. Par A. Debidour. Two vols. 
Paris: Felix Alcan. 1891. 
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As M. Debidour has traced the political annals of the nineteenth 
century, M. Georges Pellissier has written’ of the literary history 
of France during the same period. Both books have in common the 
object of showing the results of the Revolution, and from them itis 
possible to see how literature forms and follows political movements. 
M. Pellissier has traced the decline of classicism in French literature 
during the closing years of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Foreshadowed by the writings of Rousseau, Diderot, 
and Chénier, the romantic school of literature became supreme early 
in the present century; thus marking clearly the results of the 
Revolution. After mentioning the leading authors of the romantic 
school, M. Pellissier passes on to the latest school of writers—the 
realistic, which at present is supremein France. Both the romantic 
and realistic schools are treated of at length, and form the real 
subject of this book. Under the heads of lyric poetry, drama, 
history, criticism, and fiction, the author has grouped the chief 
names of nineteenth century French literature. It may be thought 
that in some instances M. Pellissier has carried his division of styles 
and writers a little too far. It is not easy toclass an author whose 
works often change as his literary powers develop; and no doubt 
here and there it might be possible to object to the arrangement 
given in this book, but on the whole Le Mouvement Littéraire au 
XIXe Siecle may be taken as a trustworthy guide. Approved by 
the French Academy, the author's pleasant and interesting style will 
do much to make popular a book that shows so well the mutual 
relations existing between the political and literary life of a nation 
in their common movement towards freedom. 

Another recent French book deals with a small portion of history 
from the peace of Campo-Formio. M. Roger Peyre has told in a 
pleasantly written and attractively printed volume the well-known 
story of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition.” The book is well printed, 
and contains some interesting pictures, many of them being repro- 
ductions of old prints. In an easy style M. Peyre has described 
the main events of the expedition in this book, but he has not in 
any way increased our knowledge of the ill-fated attempt, nor has 
he condescended to give his authorities for most of his statements. 
It is therefore difficult to see the value of his work; as a general 
sketch of events the book is misleading by reason of its prejudice 
and one-sidedness, It is not an adequate defence of Napoleon’s 
wild dream of attacking the English in India, and taking Europe in 
the rear, to say that the English looked on the project as a serious 
one, and that France still holds the Island of France. 

It is difficult to justify Napoleon’s expedition at all; it is far more 
difficult to justify his conduct during the course of his march through 


1 Le Mouvement Littéraire au X1Xe Sitcle. Par Georges Pellissier. Second edition. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1890. 
* L’ Expédition @ Egypte. Par Roger Peyre. Paris; Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1890. 
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Egypt and Syria. And here it is that M. Peyre’s prejudice is most 
clearly seen. He has neglected to notice that the battle of the 
Pyramids was a mere work of slaughter and plunder; he has men- 
tioned, it is true, Napoleon’s instructions given to Admiral Brueys, 
who was left with the fleet off Alexandria, but has not noticed that 
they were impossible to be carried out. The slaughter of 2500 
prisoners taken at Jaffa cannot be justified by the impossible hypo- 
thesis that they were fugitives from E] Arish, whose whole garrison 
only numbered 1200 men. The rumour of Napoleon’s order to poison 
the plague-stricken men in the hospital at Jaffa, though no doubt 
exaggerated and possibly untrue, deserves mention. Lastly, it is 
impossible to describe by any other word than desertion, Napoleon’s 
flight from Alexandria to France, taking with him the best of his 
generals and officers. If patriotism alone would suffice to explain 
his departure, as M. Peyre says, it is more difficult than ever to 
explain Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt on the same grounds. For 
these reasons it is impossible to recommend this history of the 
Egyptian expedition, in spite of its pleasant appearance and 
interesting style. 

Another book on French literature is Mr. ©. F. Oliphant’s volume on 
Alfred de Musset,' in the seriés of foreign classics for English readers. 
This little book contains a short sketch of de Musset’s life, which 
brings into prominence his sensitive and pleasure-loving nature, his 
caprice and wilfulness, as well as his wonderful genius and intensely 
poetical character. It is difficult for an Englishman rightly to 
appreciate this most French of French poets. His intensely emotional 
nature, and his passionate sentiment, form barriers almost insur- 
mountable to a foreigner trying to gain a real understanding of his 
poetry; but Mr. Oliphant has overcome this difficulty of national 
character well, as he is in sympathy with the subject of his sketch. 
It is less easy to praise the later chapters of this book. An attempt 
to make clear the literary value and meaning of de Musset’s poésies, 
tragedies, comedies, and prose works, by means of analysis of his 
writings is a, difficult, if not an impossible task; but, on the whole 
this summary is as good as could be expected. It is not, however, 
much helped by the attempt to translate scraps of poems, many of 
which are hopelessly untranslatable. Probably Mr. Oliphant’s book 
will succeed in persuading many English people to read de Musset 
for themselves, and if so, the care and labour which have been spent 
on this little book will meet with the highest reward that its author 
could wish for. 

The adventurous reader who will venture beyond the title-page of 
a book on Personal and Social Evolution, by a Historical Scientist,’ 


1 Alfred de Musset. By C. F. Oliphant. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 
1890. 


2 Personal and Social Evolution: By a Historical Scientist. London; T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1890. 
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will find much to reward his toil. A work dealing with the “‘ Science 
of History, or the old and new world of thought and opinion, con- 
taining the mental development of a modern scientist ; sociological 
minatures of the great religions of mankind ; the pedigrees, periods, 
products, and prospects of the leading nations of the old and new 
world ; and a review of the new revelation of the modern sciences, 
which has dispelled the hereditary survivals and superstitions of a 
primitive culture:” a work bearing such a subsidiary title hardly 
needs its author’s assurance that he has “ examined the literature of 
all the races which have taken part in the past history of the 
culture, civilisation, and education of mankind,” to inform us of its 
general character and comprehensive view. To-condense the history 
of “all this work of time” into some 350 pages is no small 
task, but to further include over 100 pages of “ personal 
evolution,” is to produce a work distinguished for its powers 
of analysis and generalisation. Yet such is the scope and nature 
of this little book. The reader who dares beyond the title- 
page will find a comparison of the history of individual development 
with that of nations—of the world. This is the theory that a 
“ Historical Scientist” has set himself to prove. The key of the 
book is to be found on page 92, in the form of question and answer. 
The author is asked ‘‘ Do you really mean to assert that your own 
mind passed through all the stages of the social and intellectual 
development of Europe and Great Britain from the Renaissance 
revival of learning and reformation in twenty-five years?” to which 
he answers “Exactly so.” Consequently, we have given us our 
author’s mental history, his Renaissance and Reformation, in the 
earlier part of this book, and later a corresponding summary of the 
history of “‘ Europe and Great Britain.” During the course of this 
summary, the Scientist is as often lost in the complications of 
grammar as is the Historian in the whirl of passing centuries. At 
times, too, the vastness of his subject seems to have paralysed the 
writer’s powers of expression and punctuation. It is difficult to 
understand such sentences asthese. ‘‘ And every man passes through 
all the leading phases of the earth and the chain of beings as well 
as the education of the race during the course of physical and 
pyschological evolution” (see p, 21). ‘‘Nilly willy, our first 
ancestor was a protoplasmic protozoon” (p. 30). As we are told 
by the writer on the next page that he is ‘‘ the lineal descendant of 
the primary protozoon,” we are, no doubt, led to believe that the 
“ Historical Scientist,” our author, is descended from Nilly Willy— 
whoever he may be. More blameable are the later parts of this book, 
dealing with the historical summary of the world. The “ Political 
Physiology ” of England is told in twelve pages, and the “ Ecclesio- 
logy” in eleven ; the history of “‘ Latin and Anglo-Saxon Literature ” 
only occupies thirteen. It is not therefore surprising to find both 
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the Historian and Scientist sometimes in error; it is unusual to date 
the authorised translation of the Bible in 1613, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith in 1643. It is interesting to note that the sixty- 
three articles of Magna Charta are now reduced to forty-three; the 
statement that the “ Anglo-Saxon Burhs were more or less moulded 
by the old Roman municipia,” if proved, would end many disputes. 

The uses of alliteration and awkward terms, such as Glossology 
and Callistology, do not help us to forget our author’s more serious 
faults; nor do his remarks on Christianity incline us to accept him 
as an impartial witness. More accurate knowledge and intelligible 
English we may at least demand from one who has “examined the 
literature of all the races.” 

It is pleasant to turn from such a book of hasty speculation and 
generalisation to one telling a simple tale in a straightforward 
manner, As we are told in the preface, ‘‘ realism is the one rule 
of the Saga-man,” and certainly the three Sagas translated in the 
first volume of the Saga Library’ are impressive by their power of 
descriptive writing. Many readers will turn to the story of Howard 
the Halt, and read it with greater enjoyment than they can gain 
from many more modern tales and stories. Of Olaf Howardson, his 
great deeds and unfair death ; of the fears of Howard, once famed for 
great deeds, now old and halt ; and of his sudden renewed youth and 
valour, the Saga tells us at length. Two shorter stories are added ; 
the story of the Landed Men, and that of Hen Thorir. Beyond these 
three tales, of which the first is by far the best, the editors of the 
volume, Mr. William Morris and Mr. Eirikr Magniisson, have done 
much to make their book interesting. A short preface explains what 
a Saga is, tells us of its various forms, and the meaning of terms 
used in it. Notes, maps, and an index complete their work. 
Although this editorial work does not really add much to our 
knowledge of the Saga, it will help many readers to understand the 
Sagas themselves, and will form a readable and popular introduction 
to a much neglected subject. The style of the translation is excel- 
lent ; the archaic words and phrases, which are unpleasing in the 
preface, suit well the tale of the old heroes and their deeds. We hope 
that this, the first volume of the Saga Library, will meet with such 
‘ general support as will encourage its editors to continue their excel- 
lent work, and give to the ordinary reader more of such splendidly 
written tales and stories as the three contained in Howard the 
Halt. 

The Memorie e Letlere of Federico Confalonieri*® is a work of 
extraordinary value and interest. The memoirs were written under 
singular and romantic circumstances in the prison at Spielberg, 


1 The Saga Library: Howard the Halt. Vol. 1. Translated by William Morris and 
Kirikr Magniéisson. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1891. 

2 Federico Confalonieri; Memorie e Lettre. Publicate per cura di Gabrio Casati. 
Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 
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where Confalonieri, one of the early martyrs of Italian independence, 
had been confined on account of the part he had taken in the revo- 
lutionary proceedings of 1821. We owe the preservation of these 
documents primarily to the care and forethought of a compassionate 
gaoler. In 1829 he began to supply the prisoner with paper, sheet by 
sheet. As each was filled up, he carried it away and placed it with 
the others. He was thus able in 1836, when Confalonieri was released 
from prison, to make over the entire bundle to the author. The 
truth of this story is vouched for inter alia by the arrangement, or 
want of arrangement, of the contents. Thus the author, on setting 
out, proposes to treat events in the order of their succession, and, 
after a brief preface, hastens to expose the subterfuges of the Aus- 
trian Commission of 1821 in hunting down conspirators. At 
chap. iv., however, he goes back to the year 1814, and shows 
that the real founder of the Italian nation was The Man. In 
doing so he gives a graphic description of the internal condition 
of Italy and Sicily at that period, when, or soon after, he had 
made an extensive tour through the provinces. We should state 
that these memoirs were never intended to be published. Solace 
of Confalonieri’s prison hours, they are not very dissimilar to 
his letters, being addressed to his wife, of whom he was passion- 
ately fond. The editor, Signor Gabrio Casati, has found it necessary 
to expunge certain passages, with which, relating as they do to 
Confalonieri’s private interests or domestic affairs, the public have no 
concern. Otherwise he has left the MSS. untouched. The writings 
have just the unpremeditated air which might be expected from their 
origin, and they share the fault of nearly all confessions—extreme 
prolixity. This, however, is redeemed by a vividness and fidelity in 
the portraiture attainable only by an eye-witness. The importance 
of the work is manifest, both from the subject with which it deals 
—the birth-throes of modern Italy—and the prominence of the 
writer. In these pages, written so long ago, we have clearly re- 
flected those principles and modes of action which have since been 
so marvellously efficacious in shaping the destinies of the peninsula. 
Confalonieri himself did not live to see his dreams realised, having 
died in 1846. The memoirs, which have remained in the jealous 
custody of the family, now first see the light ; of the correspondence 
part has been published previously. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


THE volume entitled The Prototype of Hamlet’ consists of seven lec- 
tures originally delivered by the author, Mr. W. P. Johnston, as 
College Lectures, and having been since received with marked ap- 
proval by a public audience in New Orleans, they are now collected 
and published for the benefit of English readers. The first lecture 
offers some valuable advice to students as to ‘‘ How to read Shakes- 
peare.” The second treats of Macbeth, which Mr. Johnston 
regards as, if not the greatest play, certainly the greatest poem of 
Shakespeare. From the third lecture on to the end of the volume, 
Hamlet is the subject, and everything tends towards the development 
of the lecturer’s theory on The Prototype of Hamlet. We will en- 
deavour to epitomise this theory, and the grounds on which it rests, 
carefully distinguishing between what seems to us to have a certain 
solidity of basis—it is idle to speak of actual proof in such a case 
—what comes within the limits of reasonable hypothesis, and what 
is purely conjectural. 

First, then, there have been three Humilcts, all founded on the old 
legend of Saxo Grammaticus, freely rendered into French, about 
1570, by Belleforest, in his Histoires Tragiques, and then translated 
into English as The Historie of Hamlet. The second quarto, pub- 
lished by Shakespeare’s own authority, in 1604, is the Hamlet we 
know. The first quarto, published only a year earlier, is too dis- 
similar from the second to be regarded as even an imperfect copy of 
the same play. It contains not much more than half the number of 
lines found in the second, the names of the dramatis persone differ 
widely, and both the thought and language are much less elevated. 
Mr. Johnston believes it to be a stage copy of “an inceptive play,” 
no longer extant in any other form, but which was certainly acted in, 
or before, 1589. The authorship of the Hamlet in question, which 
seems to have achieved considerable popularity, has always been a 
moot point among Shakespeare commentators. Was it the work of 
Shakespeare, or of one or other of his immediate predecessors ? 
Most of the later critics, setting at nought the contemporary testi- 
mony in favour of Shakespeare authorship, have attributed the 
first inceptive Hamlet to Marlowe or Kyd. Mr. Johnston, however, 
strenuously, and we think successfully, combats this view. In no 
part of his’ work is he seen to greater advantage than when, by 
rigorous logical analysis, he demolishes, bit by bit, the negative evi- 
dence, or rather the assumptions which have too long been allowed 
to pass muster as evidence. He fully succeeds, we think, in making 


1 The Prototype of Hamlet, and other Shakespercan Problems. By William Preston 
Johnston. New York: Belford & Co, 
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it clear to any unprejudiced mind, not only that there is no inherent 
improbability in Shakespeare’s having been able, at the age of twenty- 
five, or even twenty-two, to write the first rough sketch of Hamlet, 
but that even then, he alone was probably capable of writing it. 
While discussing the approximate date of the production of the first 
Hamlet, Mr. Johnston calls attention to what is certainly a curious 
coincidence. In 1585, less than a year before Shakespeare is believed 
to have left Stratford to seek his fortune in London, his son 
Hamnet was born. A year or two later the first Hamlet was put 
on the stage. Again, in 1596, the very year when Shakespeare is 
supposed to have written the world-famed Hamlet of the second 
quarto, Hamnet died. Thus far we have been on solid ground ; but 
it is easier to expose the fallacy of this man’s theories than to build 
up solid theories of one’s own. We now approach the central idea 
of Mr. Johnston’s Shakesperean studies—‘‘ the prototype of Hamlet.” 
This, Mr. Johnston thinks, he has discovered in Prince James of 
Scotland, afterwards JamesI. It cannot be denied that he succeeds 
in establishing a striking parallel between the murder of Darnley, 
Mary’s hasty marriage with his murderer, the acute argumentative 
mind, and the procrastinating, vacillating disposition of the young 
prince, and the leading situations of the play of Hamlet. He shows, 
too, that at the time of the trial and execution of Mary it might 
have suited the Court that a play of the tenour of the first Hamlet 
should be publicly enacted, for it would tend to heighten the popular 
rage against the unhappy Mary, and might perhaps indirectly sug- 
gest to her son that his duty lay rather in avenging his father than 
in defending his mother. Still, all this is little more than plausible 
conjecture ; and when we come to the supposition that the Court, 
through the agency of the player’s patron, Lord Hansden, commis- 
stoned Shakespeare to write the play, alluded to in some of the skits 
of the time as Hamlet-Revenge/ the conjecture ceases to be 
plausible, for it is altogether baseless. But there is one bit of 
internal evidence which strikes us as having some weight on the side 
of Mr. Johnston’s theory. It is that, both in the first quarto and 
in the second, the age of Hamlet exactly corresponded with that of 
James. In the first quarto, Hamlet is a youth of twenty; ten years 
later, when the play was re-written, his age is fixed, in the gravedigger’s 
scene, at thirty—the age attained by James in 1596. And this 
change of age must, one would think, have had some strong motive, 
for it produces discrepancies between the earlier and the later acts 
of the play as we now have it. In the opening scenes, Hamlet is a 
youth just returned from the university ; at the close of the play he 
is thirty. In physique, too, there was, no doubt, some faint general 
resemblance between Hamlet and the Scottish Prince; but it was 
but faint. James, with his weak legs and halting gait, could never 
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have shown the skill and agility in fence which are among the salient 
characteristics of Hamlet. 

On reviewing the whole body of evidence, which we have neces- 
sarily very imperfectly reproduced, we cannot say that, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Johnston has established his hypothesis, that James of 
Scotland was “the prototype of Hamlet”—nor even that Hamlet 
had a prototype ; but he has at least made out such a case for his 
theory as to make it tenable without incurring the charge of wrong- 
headedness or absurdity. In a word, heruns no risk of being ranked 
with the inventors or promoters of the Shakespeare-Bacon myth, 
whom he himself stigmatises as ‘literary wreckers.” Besides, 
whether we accept or reject his favourite theory, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that Mr. Johnston has produced a volume of Shakespeare 
criticism of very high quality. 

Finger Ring Lore’ is primarily addressed to the limited public of 
collectors and connoisseurs in the particular branch of antiquarian 
research of which Mr. Jones treats so learnedly and so pleasantly, 
too, in the volume before us. But though its subject matter has 
most interest for experts, still every one is more or less of an expert 
in rings. Rings of one kind or another—signet rings, rings of 
office, mourning rings, betrothal rings, and most all, wedding rings 
—have always entered so widely and so closely into human life that 
no one who cares for literature at all can fail to find some pleasure 
in ring lore. Mr. Jones deals with his subject under every aspect. 
He gives curious narratives of antiquarian discoveries, stories of 
rings long lost, strangely and unexpectedly refound; he describes 
ancient customs in which rings played a leading part ; and the letter- 
press is explained and enlivened by a profusion of finely executed 
woodcuts ; so that the volume contains both entertainment and in- 
formation for readers of all sorts. 

For So Little* is a terrible—indeed a hideous—domestic tragedy, 
narrated with considerable dramatic power and pathos. The chief 
interest lies in the great central figure of the hero-villain, Maber, 
the darling of society, the man of artistic tastes and wide literary 
‘culture, the kind, genial friend, to all appearance the tender, devoted 
‘husband ; and yet the deliberate, relentless poisoner, first of his 
father-in-law and afterwards of his foolishly confiding, doting, wife, 
who is only delivered from his hands when the crime is all but con- 
-sumtasted. Viewed from the standpoint of artistic characterisation, 
‘such a combination of jarring qualities, above all, such consistent, 
imperious, ‘hypocrisy, covering such calm, unfaltering, cruelty, is too 

1 Finger Ring Lore. Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By William Jonea, 
F.S.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged, with nearly 300 illustrations. London: 
‘Chatto and Windus. 1890. 


2 For So Inttle, The Story ofa Crime. By Helen Davis. London: Swan Sonnen- 
-schein & Co, 1890. 
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great a violation of probability. Still, in Gaboriau’s LZ’ Affaire 
Lerouge we have a villain-hero nearly as deeply steeped in guilt, and 
living the same double life. But then how infinitely more important 
were the stakes for which he was playing! Well may Miss Davis’s 
story be entitled For So Little! In many ways it recalls some of 
Gaboriau’s, only there is no “ Lecoq” or “ Tir-au-Clair” to unravel 
the mystery of iniquity, and bring the culprits to justice. Here it 
is the family doctor—almost from her childhood an ardent but timid 
adorer of the silly warm-hearted little wife—who takes upon himself 
the office of accuser and avenger. He discovers the administration 
of constantly repeated doses of antimony, has the fascinating hus- 
band, together with a no less fascinating female accomplice, arrested, 
just in time to save the poor victim’s rapidly ebbing life. Eventually, 
after many strange adventures and turns of fortune, justice is done; 
and as the book closes, the faithful doctor is allowed to console the 
tearful widow, who, almost to the last, persists in regarding her late 
husband as, if not quite a saint and a martyr, at least ‘‘a man more 
sinned against than sinning.” On the very last page the poor doctor 
is represented as in the act of “forgiving” the poisoning miscreant 
—already long beyond the reach of forgiveness—a moral exercise 
that seems to the masculine and secular mind not only highly 
unnecessary, but rather silly. The great fault of the book is that 
it is too long. There is a great deal of story to tell, and it ought 
to be told rapidly. In a novel where the interest turns on the 
march of events, every irrelevant circumstance, every conversation 
that does not'tend to forward the development of the plot or to 
throw needful light on motive or character, is an encumbrance that 
should be cut out. But this fault is, if we mistake not, the result 
of inexperience. Miss Davis already knows what to say and how to 
say it, better than we can teach her, and if she follows up her first 
success in fiction—for that she has succeeded does not, we think, 
admit of dispute—she will soon learn what to omit. 

The Last Master. of Carnandro* is by Mr. T. A. Pinkerton, author 
of the Spanish Poniard, which we mentioned with high approval 
last month. The Story of the Revenge of Ronald Sinclair is a far 
more powerful and poignant study than the Story of the Remorse of 
Ambrose Drybridge. The character of Sinclair is quite unusual, 
and yet very real. One seems to know the man, but not from having 
met with him in fiction. The awful change worked in his self- 
centred, resolute, self-complacent, nature—whose key-note is over- 
weaning personal pride—by sudden and crushing defeat and humilia-. . 
tion, is wonderfully depicted. Till now the life of Ronald 
Sinclair had been an unchequered career of triumphant and well- 


- 1 The Last Master of Carnandro. Being the Story of the Revenge of Ronald 
Sinclair. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 
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earned success, in great things and in small; then, in one and the 
same hour, the unscrupulous Master of Carnandro steals from him 
his innocent love, hardly more than a child, and, disdaining all 
remonstrance, beats the unhappy artist like a dog—as few men 
would chastise a dog—his overwhelming physical strength making 
all resistance vain. When Ronald recovers from his insensibility 
his self-respect is dead. At first, life and reason seem to totter. 
Then comes the burning thirst for revenge, which fills the rest of 
his life and distorts his whole moral being. It is a small volume, 
but it contains a deeper revelation of the fearful, fiery abysses of the 
human heart than can be found in a dozen of average three-volume 
novels, 

Any one who has read Molly Bawn, or Phyllis, will know what to 
expect, and what not to expect, in A Born Coquette. It is not a 
work of great literary merit, but it gives a bright, vivid picture of a 
family of Irish girls of ancient lineage but impoverished fortunes. 
All the sisters are handsome ; beauty is the only unfailing inheritance 
of the Delanys; but the eldest is the most attractive, for she is ‘A 
Born Coquette.” We cannot help thinking that she carries her 
coquetry to somewhat startling lengths. It is hardly conceivable 
that a girl, thoroughly modest and a gentlewoman to boot, should 
do the outrageous things she does, and place herself in the equivocal 
positions described by Mrs. Hungerford. Nor is it natural that one 
who, in all other relations in life, shows herself warm-hearted and 
affectionate, should so long keep up a bitter and unjust hostility 
against her husband, who deserved nothing but good at her hands. 
Another source of wonder to us is the dog-like submissiveness with 
which her caprices are obeyed by all the men who approach her. But 
perhaps the power of exacting implicit obedience is a grdce d’état 
with born coquettes. There is a comic old servant—faithful and 
comic—a sort of Irish Caleb Balderstone—who plays a prominent 
part. The type is not new in fiction, but the type is well drawn, 
and forms an amusing, genial, feature in the story. 

Hedda Gabler * is one of the poorest plays it has ever been our lot 
to read. The dialogue is trivial, dull, and clumsily expressed, and 
in the English version it is further disfigured by the use of quasi- 
fashionable tricks of speech, such as ‘“ It is too lovely of you ” to do 
so and so. We did at least expect good English from Mr. Gosse. 
Then, as to the characters, the one or two good people in the play 
are so exaggeratedly simple as to seem partially idiotic ; for Mr. Ibsen 
seems to think that those only are good who have not brains enough 
‘to be bad. Hedda Gabler herself—or rather, Hedda Tesman, for 


‘A Born Coquette. By Mrs. Hungerford. In three volumes. London: Spencer 


Blackett. 1890. 
2 Hedda Gabler. A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the 
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she is married when the Play opens—is a monster of cold-blooded, 
motiveless, perversity and malignity. Her husband is a well 
meaning fool, who would be more in place in a broad farce than a 
drama. He ends every sentence with ‘ Eh?” and says, “ Fancy 
that!” on all occasions. There are two characters—the one male, 
the other, female—who seem especially designed, or expected, to 
appeal to the sympathies and touch the hearts of the audience. 
The man is supposed to be a writer of marked ability, who had, as 
his friends feared, utterly lost himself through intemperance, till, 
obtaining a situation as secretary in the house of a legal fanctionary 
who is spoken as the Sheriff, he becomes completely reformed by 
the influence of the Sheriff's wife. When the play opens, he has 
just left his haven of refuge and returned to the town [what 
town, we are not told] to re-commence the battle of life with his new 
fonnd strength of purpose. The second pathetic character is the 
Sheriff's wife, who, we are sorry to say, has abandoned her home and 
her husband to follow the fortunes of the interesting dipsomaniac. 
It is the maliciously wanton interference of Hedda in the affairs of 
these two unhapppy and feeble beings which brings on the catastrophe 
and ends the drama. Such is a very hasty and informal sketch of 
Ibsen’s new drama. Were it not for the the author’s name, the 
piece does not seem to us to deserve such close comment as even 
what we have given to it. 

Destruction !’ is a work of remarkable force and ability ; but, 
unhappily, as in the majority of contemporary French novels, the 
ability is expended in producing a saddening, depressing, effect. 
Thus, the greater the skill and the power of the writer, the more 
poignantly painful is his book. To derive enjoyment from one of 
these sombre presentations of life, a man must be able to divest 
himself of all human sympathy with the sorrows and misfortunes of 
which he is reading, and find his pleasure in critical appreciation of 
the literary skill of the author. We fear we shall never be able to 
breathe this rarefied atmosphere of artistic calm, Tragedy, to us, is 
bitterly tragic, and therefore gives far more pain than pleasure. 
Destruction ! is an exceptionally painful tale. It is literally the 
destruction of a human being, body and soul, that we are called 
upon to watch, step by step. A young man comes to Paris, full of 
watchwords in the faith of which he has been reared—Religion, 
Loyalty, Honour. Partly from the effect of the atmosphere of 
universal scepticism and venality in which he is plunged, but 
mainly by the premeditated designs of a corrupt and mercenary 
woman, first one and then another of his noble illusions falls from 
him; till, at last, honour, and with it, fortune, is lost. Then the 
temptress basely deserts him, and with her his last illusion leaves 


1 Destruction! Par Le Marquis de Castellane. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 1890. 
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him ; for he knows that she has never loved him, and that he 
sacrificed life and honour en pure perte. Robbed of everything that 
made life desirable, he crawls home, to die in the almost forgotten 
Gentil hommiere which, but a few short months before, he had 
left with a light heart, overflowing with youth, hope, and joy. We 
cannot regard such a story as that as an entertainment for a leisure 
hour. Well might a Parisian critic recently exclaim: “ Les romans 
d’aujourd’hui re sont, ma foi, pas follichons !” 

The volume entitled L’ Amant de Rebecca’ contains two stories by 
M. Ch. Canivet, the book taking its title from the first. L’ Amant 
de Rebecca is another lugubrious tale. A young man, son of a 
merchant captain of Cherbourg, comes to Paris, having just attained 
his majority, and inherited, by the death of his parents, a modest but 
sufficient fortune. He has been a great success en rhétorique, and 
has been much flattered by admiring comrades, and fancies himself a 
great poet. Unluckily for him, he falls in love (from his place in 
the stalls) with the operatic diva, Rebecca Mosés, quixotically fights 
a duel in defence of her honour, and is severely wounded. The 
news comes to Rebecca’s ears, and, grateful for such a proof of devo- 
tion from an unknown admirer, she calls, during his convalescence, to 
render her thanks in person. From that moment, the poor, vain 
poetaster’s fate is sealed. At the diva’s courteous invitation, he 
returns her visit, finds himself entirely out of place, and extinguished, 
among her fashionable friends and patrons, but, nevertheless, returns 
again and again, and persists in forcing himself on her notice ; 
gradually he loses all sense of reality, and persuades himself that he 
has an indefeasible claim upon her—that she is Ais. Every man 
who approaches her is his enemy. He lurks about the doors of her 
hotel, and one night when he sees her shadow on a blind, side by 
side with that of a man, he fires at them through the window. 
Finally he goes raging mad, and is shut up for life in an asylum. 
Those who like such stories will find far better ones than ZL’ Amant 
de Rebecca in Maudsley’s Body and Mind. 

But the second conte in M. Canivet’s volume is of a very different 
complexion. La Veuve du Major is the only gay, lively, French story 
that we have had to review this month. We will give no hint of 
its bright, pleasant, little plot, but let each reader have the pleasure 
of exploring it for himself. In these days, such a story is wne vraie 
trouvaille. 

The heroine of Apaisement? relates the story of her life in the first 
person. .A lonely, neglected, childhood, in a remote country house, 
side by side with a widowed mother, too much absorbed in selfish 
grief to interest herself in her only child, is followed by a loveless 


1? Amant de Rebecca. Par Charles Canivet. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
.* Apaisement, ParJean Ginet. Paris: E. Dentu. 1890. 
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marriage, soon cut short by the accidental death of the indifferent 
and unsympathetic husband. Then comes the one chance of happi- 
ness, which, by a strange wilfulness and perversity, the youthful 
widow rejects, while longing to seize it. Afterwards, she drifts into 
being the mistress of the man whose dearest wish had been to 
make her his wife. He, regarding their relations as essentially ephe- 
meral, and honestly believing that she wished them to be so, after a 
time leaves her, and marries. The poor forsaken girl—she is still 
but little more than twenty—is in despair, heartbroken, and over- 
whelmed with shame and humiliation. She leaves Paris, and takes 
refuge in the old chdteaw where her childhood had been so sadly 
spent. It is her own now, for her mother is dead UHere she sets 
herself resolutely to make what she can of her ruined life. She lives 
for those around her, and after a time comes Apaisement. 

Such is a bald outline of the incidents, but all the beauty and 
tender grace that characterise the work lie in M. Ginet’s style, and 
in his close and loving observation of natural objects and simple 
country scenes—the goats led out to pasture, the ploughmen return- 
ing from the fields, mounted on the tired, patient farm horses ; the 
swift glancing trout in the little stream—such things as these, finely 
touched, and never too long dwelt upon, form, as it were, a succession 
of vignettes which greatly relieve and adorn the somewhat sad story. 

Astra’ is, as we learn from a foot-note, due to the collaboration of 
the Queen of Roumania [Carmen Sylva] and Madame Mita Krem- 
nitz, of Bucharest. It is written throughout in the form of letters 
—a somewhat antiquated and, generally speaking, a tedious way of 
telling a story. But there is nothing tedious in Astra; it is 
empoignant from the very opening, and the interest never wanes 
till the disastrous dénowement is reached. The delineation of the 
‘three principal characters is nothing less than masterly. But what 
a dismal tragedy it all is! One wonders sometimes that the 
creators of such charming and touching beings as Astra and her 
sister Margot, should not have been moved to pity by the cruel 
and unmerited sufferings which they have inflicted on them, and 
which a stroke of the pen might have averted. 

Just as we were closing our books-article, we received Artiste? by 
Madame Jeanne Mairet. It is a charming novel—bright and 
entertaining—and conveys, not in didactic discourses, but in the 
péripéties of the story, which is deeply interesting, wise and whole- 
some lessons on some of the most momentous problems of human 
life. Artiste is, undoubtedly, the best and the pleasantest novel 
‘that we have reviewed this month. 

Le Gesta del Cid,* by Professor Restori, is an anthology designed 


' Astra. Par Carmen Sylva. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1890. 

2 Artiste. Par Jeanne Mairet. Deuxieme édition. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1891. 
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to indicate the place of the Cid in Spanish literature. <A study of 
this volume makes it abundantly clear that the Campeador has been 
the subject not only of epics and romances, with which it is most 
natural to connect his high and heroic deeds, but also of lighter 
compositions, parody, and burlesque. The chief place, however, in 
this collection is assigned to the ‘‘ Poema del Cid,” of which about 
half is given, interpolated with connective readings in the editor’s 
own prose, and furnished, for the sake of those who can appreciate 
such mysteries, with an apparatus criticus. The rest of the book 
may be regarded as an appendix to this. The whole is preceded 
by a succinct and luminous introduction, characterising the various 
works and, wherever possible, giving information about the authors. 
Lastly, there is a glossary, extending over some forty pages, and 
a dictionary of proper names. To anyone whom Lockhart or 
Herder has interested in the Cid, and who is desirous of carrying 
his researches further, we can hardly err in commending this 
careful and scholarly work. 

The distinguishing quality of M. J. Ricard’s Histoires Fin de 
Siecle’ is spiritualité. Some are grave, even gruesome, though 
most are gay, but all are spirituelles. There is no English synonym 
for “spirituel”; for the quality it expresses is so rare among us that 
we know of no English writer, except Sterne, who possesses it in any 
marked degree. Hence, no doubt, the popularity in France of his 
Sentimental Journey. Another gift peculiarly French is that of 
investing extremely short stories with point and interest. M. 
Ricard’s volume contains nearly thirty such stories, yet each one 
interests, or amuses. Some of them reveal a sense of humour which 
is more English than French. Take, for instance, the first: 
*Paternité.” ‘ Paul,” an enthusiastic sportsman, who adores his young 
wife for her eager participation in his favourite pursuits, finds, to 
his dismay, that he is about to become a father. As the momentous 
hour draws near, he is more and more lost and depressed. The 
joyous companion of his outdoor pleasures is lying, languid and 
suffering, in her chaise longue, and he is not even allowed to minister 
to her. He is hustled and driven from pillar to post by his im- 
perious mother-in-law, and seems to be barely tolerated in his own 
house. 

In despair, he determines to have a gallop with his hounds for an 
hour or two. But, as he is mounting his horse, his mother-in-law 
sweeps down upon him with tragic mien, saying she “should have 
thought that even he would have seen the impropriety—to say nothing 
of the heartlessness—of going a hunting at a time like this.” With 
a sigh, he retires to his study, where, after a while, he becomes im- 
mersed in the owvrages cynéyétiques, which are his favourite reading. 


1 Histoires Fin de Siecle. Par I. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1890. 
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He has quite lost the sense of time, and of the approaching crisis, 
when suddenly the door opens, and the sage femme, followed by the 
nourrice, enters, each carrying a little bundle. “Twins, Monsieur! ” 
cries the sage femme, in triumphant tones. “A boy and;a girl!” 
adds the nurse. Paul is “ahuri”; his mind is still running on 
the breeding and rearing of foxhounds, ‘“‘ What!” he says; ‘ ¢wo— 
there are two of them?” ‘‘ Sure enough,” repeats the nurse. “ Eh 
bien!” says Paul, pointing to one of the little bundles, “ il faudra 
garder le petit male.” 





THE REARGUARD OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ARMY. 


Ir is thirty-four years ago since a pungent essay by George Eliot upon 
Evangelical Teaching appeared in the pages of the WESTMINSTER 
Review. ‘Three decades of conspicuous progress in religious thought, 
the wane of bigoted Bibliolatry, and the marked development of 
urbanity amongst the orthodox in meeting the objections of rene- 
gades and seceders, have had no palpable influence upon the tenets 
and practices of that large body of Christians whose principles were 
expounded by Dr. Cumming in 1857, and are perpetuated by 
Mr. Spurgeon in 1891. The viperous and “living sting” left in 
the heart of England by Puritanism has still enough vitality to 
resist the action of spiritual salves, and to baffle those who try to 
remove it. 

There is haste amongst many to rejoice in the atrophy of the 
narrower religious sects, in the same measure wherewith they hail 
the certain oncoming of natural belief with its ultimate and inevit- 
able triumph over superstition. They predict that, through the 
strategy of Rome and the aggression of freethought, the English 
hierarchy will speedily fall to earth. The disestablishment of the 
Church, and the exclusion of her prelates from Parliament, will 
effect total disbelief in the advantages of absolutism, and banish 
dumb compliance to authority. Every year brings proof of the sure 
and gradual concessions of Church teaching to the prevailing spirit 
of inquiry and progress. Even many of the Evangelical party have 
allowed small heresies to creep insidiously into their midst. Schism 
is now not so much a “ deadly sin” as an error of judgment, and in 
Low Church pulpits there are divines with sufficient hardihood to 
omit the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. But, with all 
these indications of advance, the sanguine Rationalist is apt to 
forget that human thought progresses in long curves, and that its 
motion shows a constant proclivity to return, Although the pro- 
gressive High Church and the liberal Nonconformists are continually 
repudiating effete opinions, questioning. inspiration, and attempting 
to square theology with scientific fact, a large majorifiy of the 
Evangelical Church and of orthodox Dissenters are still under the 
corrosive influence of Puritanical thought, and are the militant and 
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sturdy conservators of the ‘Gospel truth” of past times. Such 
‘take their stand upon the Bible and nothing but the Bible;” they 
clamour for belief in an eternal hell, and many literally accept the 
Biblical definition of the place of torment, and believe in the actual 
existence of its flames and sulphureous fumes. To confirm this 
statement one has only to turn to the Wesleyan Catechism, “for 
children of tender years,” for a lurid and realistic picture of the fate 
awaiting those who incur God’s wrath. 

Individuals still capable of imbibing and disseminating the mediz- 
val doctrines of hell fire are in a deplorable condition of credulity. 
Inherited gullibility has perverted their reasoning faculties, and their 
minds revert to the superstitious type of the Dark Ages. But con- 
sistent and prudent Christians of the ultra-Evangelical school know 
that latitudinarian views upon future punishment, and any attempt 
to modify the ancient belief in “hellish pains to all eternity,” are 
covert thrusts at the infallibility of Scripture. Without an awful 
hell and a personal Devil to scare the unregenerate into a sense of 
their danger, Evangelical teaching loses its chief power of conversion. 

It is to the “conspiracy of silence” on the question of divine 
retribution that a writer in the British Weekly (Feb. 5, 1891) partly 
ascribes the diminishing power of the Churches :— 

“The doctrine of eternal punishment is nowhere earnestly preached. 
Plainly, if it is true, we ought to be constantly reminded of it. It 
is not even honestly discussed in Nonconformist pulpits. The tre- 
mendous facts that point in that direction should at least be brought 
steadily before the attention of congregations, as Whitefield, Melvill, 
and Guthrie used to bring them.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, with his six thousand church members, who, we are 
told, “ physically prevent the unconverted from coming within the 
hearing of his voice,” is too astute to endanger orthodoxy by relin- 
quishing firm faith in an evil spirit at war with the Almighty, or to 
truckle to the heretics who are ‘on the down-grade ” in their ideas 
upon hell. Satan is no mere principle of evil to this fluent modern 
exponent of medizval thought, but a very real person, who has 
** helpers.” 

‘“‘ He is the Pharoah of the infernal regions. He and his are con- 
tinually looking for opportunities by which they may bring you again 
into the thraldom of evil, fasten the manacles of habit upon your 
hands, and fit the fetters of despair upon your feet.” ‘*‘ Ah!’ says 
Satan, ‘the man came out and confessed himself a Christian the 
other night, but I know where he works, and there is not a man in 
the place who will sympathise with him.’” ‘The great tyrant has not 
forgotten you, and he designs in his heart your capture and re-en- 
slavement,” &. Mr. Spurgeon and his followers are not the only 
doughty opponents of the new dogmas of retribution and theories of . 
evil. The doctrine of everlasting torment is taught to sinners in 
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thousands of English churches and chapels, by Presbyterians, 
Primitive Methodists, Wesleyans, Plymouth Brethren, and in the 
temples of the Salvation Army. In No. 9 of Gospel Addresses, by 
J. R. Caldwell, we read :— 

“ Satan tries to persuade men that there is no such thing as eternal 
punishment for the wicked. It is one of Satan’s lies ; do not believe 
him, for he has been a liar from the beginning. God’s Word declares 
that the wicked shall exist in conscious torment for ever.” 

A pamphlet, Js there a Hell ? of which ten thousand copies have 
been sold, has been written to prove that the lax theories of Arch- 
deacon Farrar, H. L. Hastings, and the Christadelphians are ‘‘ erro- 
neous, pernicious, unscriptural, and productive of infidelity.” Every 
sermon delivered in small Dissenting chapels, and every burning 
harangue delivered by Salvationists at street corners, and at the 
‘“ barracks,” ends with an earnest exhortation to escape from the 
craft of the Devil and from the horrors of hell. And not only 
amongst the minor denominations are Satan and the pit literally 
accredited, but in the Church of England there are men of education, 
whose sincerity one does not wish to doubt, still tenacious of the 
old beliefs. At the beginning of the present year I attended a 
lecture upon Christian eviderices, given by Dr. A. J. Harrison. The 
audience was composed of men of all classes. Discussion followed 
the address, and a Unitarian asked the lecturer to express his views 
upon hell and the Devil. To the intense gratification of several 
hundred Christians, Dr. Harrison plainly testified to a firm belief in 
a personal Devil, though he was not equally explicit in the nature 
and whereabouts of his habitation. Incredible as it must appear to 
those who are seldom or never brought into contact with Hvange- 
licalism, nearly the whole of that large audience demonstrated their 
approval by the clapping of hands and the stamping of feet. In 
this connection one is reminded of an authentic anecdote of a pious 
Scotch lady, who sometimes. discussed theology with a friend of 
questionable orthodoxy. With some of his heresies she was disposed 
to acquiesce, but one day he expressed doubts as to the existence of 
a personal Devil. This caused her much alarm and sorrow. Putting 
up her hands imploringly, she said, “Oh! my dear friend, I can 
neer gie up my deil.” It would be difficult to rival the above 
pregnant instance of the tenor of the orthodox mind. Without a 
personal Devil to share the onus of their sin, these worthy pro- 
vincials pictured the universe in chaos. Mr. Spurgeon need not 
tremble for the safety of old doctrine when men applaud belief in 
an anthropomorphous Satan. On the other hand, Mr. E. W. 
Bremner, Congregational minister at Northampton, ought to be able, 
with such facts as these before his eyes, to answer “the sad, sad 
question : How far is the Church responsible for existing scepticism 
and doubt ?” 
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The writer in the British Weekly laments that the “ Blood of the 
Cross is left out, if not openly denied,” in the preaching of to-day. 
“ With this doctrine vanishes all once distinctive of Evangelical 
teaching.” He appears to be quite as anxious to prove, as the 
Rationalist is to believe, that old creeds are dying. His view con- 
curs with a recent statement by Mr. Leslie Stephen, “‘ that, in fact, 
the conscience of civilised men has revolted against the doctrine of 
endless punishment and of vicarious suffering needs no proof. The 
only difference is that some thinkers deny the doctrines, and others 
prefer to explain them away.” If Mr. Leslie Stephen and the British 
Weekly are right, Evangelicalism is certainly dissolving, and the 
fabric of Christianity is crumbling fast. Orthodoxy, asit is usually 
comprehended, cannot exist long without faith in the Atonement. 
If the home and foreign missioners of the Church and Nonconformist 
bodies do not preach the gospel of redemption through the blood of 
Jesus, the knell of fundamental beliefs is ringing. But sufficient 
evidence has not yet been adduced to confirm this rapid decline of 
Evangelicalism. In the Sword and Trowel for January 1891 Mr. 
Spurgeon declares that ‘‘ testimony for the Gospel in many pulpits 
is clearer than it was wont to be.” And in the issue of the British 
Weekly from which I have quoted, we are informed, in a report of a 
visit to the Surrey Tabernable, that : — 

‘* A nervous hearer might be frightened by Mr. Dolbey’s vehe- 
mence. Every now and then he raises his voice to a shout, and his 
gestures are, to put it mildly, animated The congregation 
listened intently, and it was easy to see they were delighted. On 
some faces one could even detect a kind of rapture. .... Per- 
haps the most striking feature of Mr. Dolbey’s preaching is its 
fearless application of the threats and promises of Scripture. 
He dares to warn his hearers of the wrath to come. ‘The time 
is coming when God will search the nations for sinners; wherever 
they may be, hidden among mountains, or in caves and valleys, His 
eye shall find them. Of what avail will our own righteousness be 
then? But there will be safety in that day of storm for all who 
are members of Christ’s mystical body, who have fled to the refuge 
city, and are hidden in the sanctuary of God.’ ” 

Any effort to remould dogmas, and, as the Christian World 
expresses it, ‘‘to make Evangelical Christianity credible to a genera- 
tion which demands a scientific basis for faith,” is met with bigoted 
obstruction and loud denunciation by consistent Low Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Professor Drummond has been severely censured and 
“‘ exposed to a tornado of criticism ” for publishing his two tracts, 
The Greatest Thing in the World and Pax Vobiscum. Further, 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s scheme for the founding of a “ Church of the 
Future” has invoked derision, and the reprobation of Dr. Thain 
Davidson, Mr. Spurgeon, and many other lights of old-fashioned 
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orthodoxy. Judged from the neutral standpoint of a mere spectator, 
the plan of the eccentric but well-meaning Mr. Stead has much to 
commend it on the score of broadmindedness. In the reply to his 
critics—some of whom scent covert Atheism, and others Romanism, 
in his project for amalgamating the Christian Churches—he denies 
that “there is any serious difference of opinion between me and 
Mr. Spurgeon.” A disinterested observer will fear, however, that 
the Boanerges of Newington Butts, siding with the Christian Com- 
monwealth, will *‘ repudiate the association of our Divine Lord ” with 
John Stuart Mill and Mrs. Annie Besant, who are Mr. Stead’s ideals 
of a Christ on earth. Neither can he imagine the reception of 
Miss Olive Schreiner into “close fellowship,” unless she signed a 
recantation of her heresies, and urged legislation to suppress the 
sale of The Story of an African Farm. The advanced Evangeli- 
calism of the editor of the Review of Reviews will only find acceptance 
amongst those ‘“‘on the down-grade”; and the theatre and public- 
house, to be run by the Church for the benefit of the Neo-Christians ’ 
and their freethinking brethren, are indeed calculated to plunge 
Puritanism into wild alarm. Sectarianism will not so easily abandon 
its methods and its shibboleth. “Christ-like souls forlorn in the 
lack of the consolations of Christianity,” but with intellects of a 
sceptical bent, must subscribe to narrow creeds or stand alone. 
The projector of the “Ideal Church” is a man of undoubted spirit 
and energy; but he has chosen a task beyond his strength. 
**Modern thought and entertainments” are not in harmony with 
Mr. Spurgeon’s or Mr. Archibald Brown’s schemes of propagating 
Christianity. Mr. Brown maintains ‘that Baptists are losing Holy 
Ghost power by popular crazes and wordly amusements.” One 
learns, however, from the same journal (the Christian Million) that: 
‘* A mission connected with the Congregationalists has been held at 
Newhaven by Mr. J. H. Wills, who is known as ‘ Red-Hot John.’ 
The magic-lantern has been used in connection with this mission.” 
Unlike the advanced party, the rearguard Evangelicals have little 
fear that “the scientific spirit of the age” will eventually shatter 
the theory of Biblical infallibity. The ‘old book” is without dis- 
crepancies, all its moral teaching is perfect, the authenticity of its 
historical parts are ‘‘ proved beyond doubt,” and it is certain that 
the narrations of the Creation, the Deluge, and the whole super- 
natural element are ‘ strictly in accord with science.” ‘‘ The Bible,” 
they say, ‘‘ is either good or bad, true or false, and we know it to be 
good and true. Past centuries of attack and criticism have left it 
unscathed, and the coming ages will not destroy it.” They look 
upon the reverent scientist as a rebel, whose “ puny arm ” is raised 
against God and His Christ. The devout Theist is “a rank Infidel ” 
in disguise ; the Broad Church represents ‘“‘ subtle Atheism,” and Dis- 
senters who do not “rightly divide the Word,” “savour not of the 
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sanctuary,” are “ untaught,” and are “on the down-grade.” ‘ Un- 
belief is the greatest sin of all,” “The Bible is the secret of 
England’s greatness ”—these axioms are perpetually upon their lips. 
The editor of the Christian asks : 

“Ts there not a tendency in the present day to exalt unduly 
what is termed ‘culture,’ and to insist upon the ‘ dignity of human 
nature?’ Are there not some teachers and leaders who survey the 
future through rose-coloured glasses, prophesying that Christianity, 
working side by side with civilisation and other ameliorating forces, 
will permeate and perfect every phase of life until we reach what has 
been termed ‘the glorious consummation of a united and perfect 
humanity ?’ But this view is totally unwarranted by the New 
Testament Scriptures: the whole drift of their teaching rather in- 
dicates that as the years roll by ‘humanity’ will be ‘on the down 
grade,’ and that the forces of the world and the forces of Christ will 
become more and more antagonistic until He comes to take up His 
kingdom.” 

Nothing but the Bible can truly raise mankind. It has raised 
England above the nations of the world. ‘‘ The Gospel has always 
and everywhere proved itself exactly adapted to the needs, and 
understandings, and yearnings of all races and tribes of men,” 
says the Christian, in attempting to controvert this passage from 
Dr. Hans Meyer’s Across East African Glaciers: ‘‘ How is it that 
around the mission stations we find the natives as a whole totally 
unaffected by the preaching of the Gospel, the only converts being 
a few individuals who find it to their material advantage to enter 
the service of the missionaries, or slaves whom the latter have 
bought and freed? How is it that such an amiable missionary as 
Mackay, of Uganda, in reviewing the results of his twelve years’ 
toil, should bitterly sum up with the conclusion that every effort 
would prove in vain until the backbone of native indifference had 
been broken? The spiritual teachings of the Gospel are utterly unin- 
telligible to the darkened mind of the Bantu negro; the practical 
doctrine and ceremonies of Islam appeal to him much more readily.” 

Recently, in an address to young men, the Rev. E. N. Thwaite, 
of Salisbury, said he “ was afraid that the day wes not far distant 
prone there would be a determined effort to turn the Word of God 

t of our schools. Jt were better that every school in the country be 
ie to the ground than the Bible be turned out.” 

Clearly, this intelligent cleric opines that education is “utterl) 'y 
valueless without ceaseless Bible-reading. From his point of view, 
the time spent in the instruction of youthful Brahmins, Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, and Zoroastrians is entirely profitless; culture can- 
not be attained without the aid of the Bible. He thinks it well 
that boy and girl should continue “ senselessly reiterating in cate- 
chisms and church services the duty of doing good to those that 
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‘hate us, while an undoubting belief in the duty of retaliation is im- 
plied by our Parliamentary debates, the articles of our journals, and 
‘the conversation over our tables.” Whether Mr. Thwaites has read 
Herbert Spencer’s Study of Sociology or not, he must know that, 
«Precepts often heard and little regarded lose by repetition the 
small influence they had. What do public schools show us ?— 
are the boys rendered merciful to one another by listening to religious 
injunctions every morning? What do universities show us ?— 
have perpetual chapels habitually made undergraduates behave 
better than the average young men? What do cathedral towns 
show us ?—is there in them a moral tone above that of other towns, 
or must we, from the common saying, ‘ the nearer the Church,’ &c., 
infer a pervading impression to the contrary? What do clergy- 
men’s sons show us?—has constant insistance on right conduct 
made them conspicuously superior, or do we not rather hear it 
whispered that something like an opposite effect seems produced ?” 

Do the youths of the cathedral town in which Mr. Thwaites 
resides show a rare standard of sanctity? Apparently not, for he 
is ‘grieved to see in Salisbury, on Sunday evenings, young men 
going out with short pipes in their mouths, a stick in their hands, 
and a dog at their feet, and° he would say ‘were these young men 
safe ?’” 

Surely, it behoves those who pose as leaders of youth to acquaint 
themselves with the facts of daily life before uttering such pre- 
posterous sentiments on public platforms. From what quarter does 
Mr. Thwaites anticipate this ‘‘ determined effort ” to oust the Bible 
from our schools ? 

The strictly orthodox notion of modern Biblical criticism is that 
“its aim is to prove Scripture a fraud and a forgery.” Scientific 
‘doubt is “ cowardice, ignorance, and know-nothingism.” The Dar- 
winian theory of the Descent of Man is ‘‘ bestial, absurd, and has 
no real scientific proof to support it.” ‘ Man was made ‘a little 
lower than the angels,’ and not in imitation of monkeys.” These 
and similar opinions are freely expressed by persons who have never 
seen, and much less read, the writings of Darwin, Haeckel, and 
Huxley. Numbers of liberal Christians of all denominations have 
accepted the theory of Evolution, and are endeavouring to prove | 
that it is “Scriptural”; but the vast laggard rearguard will have 
none of these things. Are not the mysteries of life, death, and the 
hereafter solved for them by the Bible? As for the light of “science 
falsely so-called,” it is a will-o’-the-wisp that is leading men to 
destruction. The Book of Genesis gives a satisfactory explanation 
of man’s origin, and the New Testament of his duty and destiny. 
What more is needful? These are the pronounced views of many 
thousands of “educated” men and women at the close of the nine- 
teenth century—individuals who have no sense of humiliation for 
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their intellectual sloth, but who pride themselves upon being “as 
babes,” and scorn the birthright of accumulated knowledge that has 
been handed down from heir to heir through all the ages. 

“Unco-guid” folk have not abated any of the detestation of 
worldly amusements sown by the Puritans. Mr. Spurgeon, who is 
scarcely ascetic—who enjoys a good dinner and a cigar—is aghast 
at Mr. Stead’s public-house, and has only denunciation for ‘those 
ministers who give themselves to little entertainments, and become 
competitors with the managers of theatres.” One cannot decide 
whether Mr. Spurgeon would regard the magic-lantern, with which 
‘“‘ Red-Hot John” seeks to entice the masses to a hearing of the 
truth, as a lawful instrument. But the performances of Manton 
Smith “ upon a silver cornet presented to him by Mr. Spurgeon ” is 
certainly deemed a permissible and skilful method of attracting the 
lost to mission meetings. For a preacher to take the chair at a 
penny-reading is, however, ‘‘a degradation so hateful that he would 
rather see a minister a chimney-sweep.” 

Mr. Archibald Brown, disciple and faint replica of Mr. Spurgeon, 
is quite “sound” upon the question of popular recreation in the 
churches. His tract, entitled The Devil’s Mission of Amusement, has 
had a world-wide circulation, and is the authority upon the subject. 
To descend the Evangelical scale, let us turn to No. 39 of the Young 
Christian for a typical exposition of modern Puritanic thought con- 
cerning public recreations. In a diatribe upon Theatres, Concerts, and 
Popular Amusements we read :— 

‘God forbid that we should speak or write in timid tones or bated 
breath in the presence of rapidly spreading evil. The rush, the race, 
the dance, the laugh of the crowd, is on the brink of hell. Men and 
women are simply performing a mimic pantomime on the stage of 
time, and in the light of the lurid flames and misery of the lake of 
fire. The world isa vast theatre, and the director of its amusements 
is Satan himself But clergymen, ministers, and office-bearers 
in the Church now openly patronise the public and private dramatic 
performance, and sacred and secular concert ; they do, and their doom 
will be the more awful, for by their example they lure to destruction 
the youth of the land, and while the devil laughs at the strange yet 
awful comedy of the stage and the pulpit—the actor and the minister 
shaking hands—thousands ask the question, Is there any truth at all 
in Christianity ? These religious men, for ‘ ministers of Jesus Christ’ 
we dare not term them, will yet learn to their eternal cost that you 
can no more substitute Shakespeare for the Bible, or amalgamate their 
teachings, than you can mix light and darkness. ‘ Ye cannot serve 
two masters,’ ... . All pandering to the carnal desires of our 
depraved nature must be shunned, if communion with God is to be 
sought ; if a holy walk is to be maintained The speciorfs 
popular entertainment where the sacred and the secular are mingled 
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to please the Church and the world, is only a blind. Don’t be caught 
by Satan’s device and chaff. The ‘popular amusement’ is from 
beneath, and the sooner you discover its real character the better.” 

The form of Philistinism that is insensible to the moral and intel- 
lectual benefits of music and imaginative art, is a primary charac- 
teristic of Puritanic religiosity ; it is woven into the fibres of Evan- 

gelialism. In 1829 William Cobbett writes :.— 

“‘The theatre may be a source of, not only of amusement, but also 
of instruction ; but as things now are in this country, what, that is 
not bad, is to be learned in this school? . . . . Shakespeare, who 
is cried up as the great interpreter of the human heart, has said that 
the man in whose soul there is no music, or love of music, is ‘ fit for 
murders, treasons, stratagems, and spoils. . . . . Oh no! the heart 
of man is not to be known by this test ; a great fondness for music 
is a mask of great weakness, great vacuity of mind; not of hardness 
of heart, not of vice, not of downright folly; but of a want of 
capacity or inclination for sober thought.” 

In 1883, during an address to three thousand men in Exeter Hall, 
Mr. Henry Varley, a notable Evangelist, said :— 

‘* Avoid the theatre, for whatever may be said about its uses as a 
school of morals or a sphere of recreation, there can be little 
doubt that as a whole the representations, dresses, actions, and 
postures of half-naked women, covered with tight-fitting, flesh- 
coloured drawers, armlets, &c., are purposely designed to stimulate 
the sensual nature and lustful passions of the male spectators.” 

Mr. Guest, in his work, 4 Young Man’s Safeguard, states that ; 

“Wherever a young man turns for worldly amusement he meets 
danger. Towns swarm with brilliantly lighted saloons, which hold 
out their meretricious attractions. There is the drama, music, and 
art. It was ascertained that in two hours one evening six hundred 
young men entered one music-hall in London.” 

No discrimination is used in deciding the relative value of a play 
at the Lyceum and a fourth-rate ballet divertissement at a ‘“ Hall of 
Varieties.” Both are “art,” and art is corrupting. The Rev. 
Ernest Boys, editor of Christian Progress, strongly urges young 
people to substitute the intellectual pastime of ‘‘ word-taking and 
word-making ” for the witnessing of Hamlet or Faust. 

Mr. Henry Varley, who would make an excellent counsel for the 
prosecution in a cause for the suppression of a “ realist,” says :— 

“Were I a despotic monarch for a month, I would sentence to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour several novelists, both male 
and female, that I could name.” And so on in all questions of art. 
To testify to the “soundness” of one’s doctrinal views, it is only 
necessary to abuse the theatre and condemn the reading of fiction. 
I know a Baptist bookseller who has pride in admitting that he 
“hardly ever reads anything, and least of all novels.” But he has 
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no scruples against filling his till by selling fiction. He will not 
imbue his mind with poison, but he will deal it out to others “ for 
cash down.” 

Another fixed principle in Evangelical ethics is a rigid, Judaic 
observance of Sunday. The National Sunday League and the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society are fighting, while “the intelligent artisan ” 
and the “submerged tenth” are “violating the Sabbath” in the 
way that seems best to them. The thoughtful working man goes to 
church or chapel, or to the lectures of the Secular Society, if he 
chooses, and to judge from the discussions in the religious press, he 
has very properly decided to spend his day of rest as he thinks fit. 
In this regard his class superiors would evince more honesty than they 
do now were they to imitate his individual attitude, and abstain from 
the practice of church-going merely as a weekly testimony to their 
respectability. Orthodox Evangelicalism, having no faith in any 
other mode of elevating the people but gospel missions, will never be 
brought to understand that its stubborn opposition to the Sunday 
opening of museums and picture galleries, and to the indulgence in 
healthful outdoor games, is one of its most baneful traits. In its 
pious horror of the Continental Sunday, it closes its ears to the 
evidence of the Anglican clergy, who are alive to the fact that the 
masses will no longer tolerate Puritanic tyranny in the keeping of 
the first day. A belated attempt to enforce the law of Moses 
referring to the Sabbath has been made in the county of Down, 
where, to quote from Truth, the High Sheriff “ gave orders at the 
Downpatrick Sessions to the county police to prosecute any persons 
found playing football on Sunday, as it was illegal and prohibited 
by statute.” 

But a more serious aspect of Evangelical teaching, when thoroughly 
sound, is the other-worldliness that ignores a man’s duty to society. 
Sound Evangelicalism holds that social good is beyond attainment with- 
out the general conversion to its beliefs. It does not teach that it is 
the first duty of every man to be a good animal; it practically dis- 
countenances the patriotic spirit, and shirks the responsibilities of 
citizenship. For example, a writer in the Christian (Feb. 6, 1891) 
says, “The polling-booth had better be avoided by the children of 
God ; surely they can afford to suffer some loss of influence now in 
the prospect of reigning with the King by-and-by.” 

Here we have the essence of Evangelical Christianity. This life 
is a kind of death that precedes the real life to come. The Evan- 
gelical Christian declares he is not of this evil world; nevertheless, 
he contrives to enjoy ‘its grosser carnal pleasures, after the manner 
of the unregenerate worldling, and though his gaze is, to outward 
seeming, for ever fixed upon Heaven, his wits are with him in all 
his commercial enterprises. He avoids the polling-booth and the 
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playhouse, because they are worldly; but he has no deep contempt 
for this world’s gold and silver. 

It would be unjust to doubt the profound sincerity of the bulk of 
those who preach what is termed “ pure Gospel.” It is the intellect 
. and not the heart of Evangelicalism that is at fault. Bigoted 
devotees to narrow beliefs are not all Mawworms and Chadbands, 
though hollow insincerity and cant have made the name of 
Believer almost synonymous with hypocrite. The commonplace that 
men are better than their creeds holds good for Evangelicals. Dr. 
Arnold states in a preface to a volume of sermons: “ A good 
Christian, with a low understanding, a bad education, and ignorance 
of the world becomes an Evangelical.” It is only men of “low 
understanding,” who, after ages of trial, attempt to convince the 
world that the salvation of humanity can alone be compassed by a 
“simple faith,” formulated by a credulous people, whose minds had 
no glimmer of the import of natural laws. Dogmas that stultify 
reason and stifle conscience, that caricature the ‘‘ moral and intelligent 
Ruler of the Universe,” and “the loving Father,” under the guise 
of a God who demands a son’s death to propitiate his wrath, and 
who punishes sin here and hereafter, surely challenge the refutation 
of all who love justice and truth. Christian apologists are beginning 
to recognise the absolute necessity of repudiating the monstrous con- 
ceptions that reflect upon the goodness of the God they profess to 
love and serve. The signal note of revolt has been sounded within 
the camp against beliefs hitherto accepted as essential to salvation. 
Even bishops are forced to bend beneath the inexorable sway of the 
Time Spirit. Quasi-orthodoxy, warily striving against undue Ration- 
alism on the one hand, and superstition on the other, is modifying 
here, and propping up there, those doctrines that it has virtually 
discarded. There seems no lack of evidence that Christianity will 
eventually destroy its idols by improving them. As shown in the 
past, the heresies of to-day become the beliefs of the future; ‘ the 
down-grade” of one generation are the elect of the next. And so 
Evangelicalism will dwindle and fade—not in fulfilment of the 
apostolic augury of darkness in the latter times, but in obedience to 
the inviolable and unceasing law of human evolution. 


GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
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AuiceE BopinGton’s article on “ The Importance of Race,”’ while 
incidentally treating of races in general, is chiefly a prophecy that 
the negro and the white woman can never become the equal of the 
white man. 

Now, “never” is a long time. If Queen Nitdkris or Hatasu of 
Egypt, some thousands of years B.C., had been writing of the future, 
each, doubtless, would have urged in the same style that no Greek 
or Teuton barbarian could ever hope to become equal to the highly 
civilised Egyptian. For did not the rude, uncultured savages of 
Greece or Germany roam their native forests, fighting like wild 
beasts, or carousing together in gross fashion unknown to wild 
beasts, while Egypt was at the acme of its polish and learning under 
those glorious queens? They would probably have laughed at the 
notion that man could ever become the master of woman. For did 
not every Egyptian husband once take the oath of obedience to his 
wife, just as certainly as every Aryan wife to-day takes upon herself 
that token of submission to her husband ? 

In studying mankind, we should do well to remember that in the 
history of a race a thousand years is but as a day, and thus learn to 
avoid the pitfall of prophecy, which may establish us later on as 
blind leaders of the blind, ingloriously buried in a common ditch. 
Scarce forty years have passed since Emerson wrote, “It is race, is 
it not, that puts the hundred millions of India under the dominion 
of a remote island in the north of Europe?” To-day we are just 
beginning to learn that this now conquered race is the ancient 
mother who largely supplied her English children with their original 
stock of brains and blood. So we go, as in the old game, now 
** Simon says, ‘ Up,’” and then, when thousands of years have passed, 
the oracular Simon “ says, ‘ Down.’” The end—who can foretell ? 

The newspaper reports, to which Mrs. Bodington appeals as 
evidence of “the constant and bloody collisions of the white and 
negro races in the south,” are reports of the same character as those 
others which incite the white labourer in the north to declare in 
impassioned speech and writing that, ‘‘ Cuffee in his worst days of 
slavery was not such a helpless slave as the white working man of 
the north, ground down by the iron heel of capitalists,” &c. &c. 


' See WESTMINSTER REVIEW of October 1890. 
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Neither has the slightest critical value, and neither touches the root 
of such wrongs as do exist. The difficulties of both northern and 
southern labourers, black and white, to-day, arise solely from lack of 
real education. The modern struggle is between brain and brain, 
and, naturally, the trained wit has an enormous advantage over the 
untrained. The remedy, then, is education and increased opportunities 
for self-cultivation, both for women and negroes, for labourers north 
and south. This the more intelligent negroes themselves recognise ; 
and their ablest speakers constantly declare there would be no 
“ negro problem ” if it were not for the dense ignorance in the south, 
not only amongst their own race, but amongst the low-born whites. 

As a southern woman, reared in the south, I feel entitled to express 
an opinion on the negro in the United States; and it gives me 
pleasure to testify to the thirst for education, the persevering industry, 
and the indomitable energy with which, in twenty-five years, he has 
worked such wonders for the elevation of his race. He has, in*this 
short time, manifested far more of the ferment which expands dull 
clods into men, than any one who first saw this people cast penniless 
upon their own resources, could possibly have anticipated. 

But, as a matter of course, the negro enters upon his era of free- 
dom, inheriting the same contempt for woman (viewed as a distinct 
and independent individual) which characterises, alike, white men 
of America, the yellow of China, or the brown of India. As the 
bearer of his children, the keeper of his house or cabin, the minister 
to his necessities, he often highly approves of her. But, as a rule, 
he is as destitute of the idea that the genus homo is one whole, 
composed of two equally important halves, as Alice Bodington seems 
to be. 

This, naturally, greatly hinders his own progress, for no man can 
run so well if one iota of his energy be wasted in hindering the 
advance of his yoke-fellow, especially when the yoke-fellow is very 
determined to run. If she be not so determined, the case is even 
worse, for poor man then becomes like the Siamese twin, whose 
interwoven half refuses to budge, and must perforce, from the very 
nature of things, be dragged asa burden. (India’s experience, a 
hundred years ago, was a striking object-lesson of what befalls a 
nation which too long represses the ambition of its women.) 

As a consequence of the depreciation of woman in the United 
States, the struggle for existence of the southern negress is beset 
with two difficulties: the necessity of overcoming the damage to her 
self-respect inflicted by the men of her own race, which results in 
her so frequently falling a prey to short-sighted male voluptuaries of 
the white race. On the streets of every city in the south are seen 
the nameless children of white fathers and black mothers. It is 
rather too late, therefore, for our English looker-on to advise ‘‘ retaining 
the guidance of the white man,” in order ‘‘ that no risk should be run 
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of deterioration of the white race by admixture with an ethnologically 
inferior stock.” Apparently, the white man does not at all object 
to mixed blood in his children—if he can but shove the care of, 
and responsibility for, those unfortunate children solely. upon the 
outcast mother. If two wrongs could make a right, we might stop 
to discuss Mrs. Bodington’s suggestion of “ excluding all persons of 
mixed blood from the privileges of American citizens.” But, under 
the circumstances, it seems a queer proposition that the unhappy 
possessor of the mixed blood (who had neither voice nor choice in 
the mixing) should be singled out asthe sole victim for State 
punishment ! 

To be unjustly disfranchised in a Republic is the greatest injury 
the State can inflict. It is to convert a somebody into a civic 
nobody. It was felt to be the most cutting retaliation that our 
Government could devise for one guilty of high treason. What was 
the value of all else in life to men degraded to the political level of 
women ? 

Our critic herself starts out with the confession that “the mental 
discipline which self-government gives to the great mass of the people 
is a priceless boon.” Why, then, does she suddenly wheel about 
and practically declare that all adult women and some adult men are 
not people ? 

It is aside from the question to discuss ‘“ natural rights ” in con- 
nection with self-government in America. We are not living in a 
state of Nature now. We have a highly complex civilisation, based 
upon the principle that it is fairer to hear the wishes of the whole 
of the people than to consult only the wishes of a part. To have thus 
founded a nation may have been to build our house upon the sand. 
But that is not the point. What is done, is done, and we have to 
choose between a revolution in our established methods of govern- 
ment, or a disgraceful continuance in sailing with false colours nailed 
to our mast. So long as this Constitution stands, American women 
and all adult negroes are logically entitled to self-representation in 
the Government, and when both have become educated, they will 
simply take their share of the common heritage, needing no assist- 
ance and fearing no resistance. The men of England, as well as of 
America, have widely proclaimed that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, that to have no voice in your own government is to exist 
in a state of slavery. When the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
the daughter’s teeth are set on edge ; and it is an exquisite absurdity 
to presume that, when liberal-minded women become the rule, in- 
stead of the exception, they will remain for ever satisfied with the 
anomalous position of equal in taxation but inferior in legislation. 

Alice Bodington does not make out a good case for ‘ protection ” 
as a policy amongst adults. Protection requires the wisdom of omni- 
science and the unselfishness of deity, and no set of men have ever yet 
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shown themselves equal to the superhuman task of playing Provi- 
dence for their fellows. This would seem to be sufficient reason for 
trying the experiment of allowing women, as well as negroes, to 
paddle their own political canoe, even if Nature herself did not teach 
us that the best crutches are not so good for us as our own limbs. 
Gamaliel gave some sound advice long ago to certain people who were 
endeavouring to prevent a free expression of opinion on the part of 
others whose equality they denied: ‘‘ And now I say unto you, re- 
frain from hindering these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught; but if it be 
of God (or Nature) ye cannot overthrow it.” 

Thus was the germ of the Baconian method given to the Christian 
world by a Jew eighteen hundred years ago. What man of science 
does not agree that an ounce of experiment is worth a ton of 
prophecy ? 

To decide that women must not be allowed to vote because “if 
the feminine vote should carry any measure repugnant to the general 
sense of the male population, that measure could not be enforced,” 
is certainly going a long way to meet an imaginary difficulty. The 
world is rapidly becoming ashamed of that stone age of brute force 
when arguments were carried on by blows instead of ballots. Not 
only is it ashamed of such an evidence of persistent distrust in its 
own brain-power, but it has a still more potent reason for hesitating to 
resort to force in national affairs. Although it is still a slow- 
witted, immature young world, it has gradually been thumped into 
an appreciation of the fact that a brute struggle is the most expen- 
sive method of attempting to settle any public problem that has ever 
yet been tested. An armed fight between those who have gained 
the faculty of reason is coming to be considered as silly and incon- 
clusive as shooting between duellists, or stone-throwing between 
primeval apes. 

But it is an altogether gratuitous assumption that the feminine 
vote ever would be cast solidly for any one question, even if women 
should become members of legislative assemblies. Not a shadow of 
such unanimity of opinion has ever yet existed amongst them, any 
more than amongst men. There always have been, and there, per- 
haps, always will be, women who believe in the innate superiority of 
the masculine lobe of humanity’s brain; and such women would 
probably continue in legislative halls what they now carry on through 
the press—siding with men on all questions, from sheer inability to 
shake off their ingrained deference to the fictitious divinity that doth 
hedge these kings. But this would be offset by the increasingly 
large number of men who are learning to see, with Tennyson, that 

“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


Thus, there is every reason to believe that in legislatures of men and 
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women combined, parties would largely be formed as now, by mental 
bias, irrespective of sex. The man and woman prohibitionist would have 
to convince by argument of words, or not at all, the man and woman 
who have entirely outgrown that relic of barbaric rule; the peaceable 
man and woman might sometimes have to assist in wars of which 
they did not approve, as heretofore; in short, men and women would 
do as Democrat and Republican have learned to do—agree to disagree, 
and bide their turn in State affairs. 

Mrs. Bodington, having proved to her satisfaction that Nature 
made such a botched start as to launch the world with the female 
half physically inferior to the male, next asserts that “the names of 
the great leaders in morality and ethics will be found as surely to 
be names of men as those of the great leaders in any other line of 
human advance. Moses, Buddha, Saint Paul, Socrates, Luther, 
Howard, and Wilberforce will occur to the thought, before that of 
any woman presents itself.” That, I think, depends altogether upon 
the thinker of the thought. Whether women have, or have not, 
been great leaders is a question which cannot be settled by a sweep 
of the pen. ‘The real leaders (in this world, where justice has not 
yet become a ruling quality of mind) are not always easily 
determined. 

Who can think of Moses without a simultaneous recollection of 
Miriam, the quick-witted, fearless sister, who saved his life by her 
able managemert ? Surely there is no want of recognition that this 
prophetess was as important in leadership as her brothers, if Jewish 
history is accepted as valid: ‘‘ Hear ye now what the Lord saith: O 
my people, what have I done unto thee ? For I brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of servants, 
and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam” (Mich. ch. vi.). 

It was not Paul, but Priscilla, who led Paul’s companion, Apollos, 
into “‘ the way of God more perfectly,” in order to prepare him for 
apostleship; Priscilla, the saviour of Paul’s life, the benefactor of 
“many others also.” If we have grown careless in granting her re- 
cognition now, it was not so in St. Chrysostom’s time. Referring 
to her, that famous preacher wrote: ‘The women of those days were 
more spirited than lions, sharing with the apostles their labours for 
the gospel’s sake. In this way they went travelling with them, and 
also performed all other ministries.” 

Socrates, too, did not hesitate to openly acknowledge that a woman 
had made him her intellectual debtor. In fact, Montalembert affirms 
that all the great men of history have been closely associated with 
great women. If woman’s name has been kept in the background, 
we must remember that in an uncritical age the fighting-half of the 
race is ever held most prominently in mind. But although history 
has taken more pains to preserve the records of her actual or possible 
warriors than of her intellectual advisers, we yet have ample testi- 
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mony that as priestess or prophet woman led in “‘ morals and ethics ” 
as far back as morals and ethics began tobe. Nor do we lack proof 
of her leadership in war; the great Deborah of Israei; Queen 
Tomyris of the Massagetze, who vanquished the great Kyros; Nafanua 
of Polynesia, whose memory is still worshipped because, ‘“‘ when the 
ruling power became too oppressive, she summoned all the people to 
battle, took the lead herself, completely routed the enemy, and raised 
the district to a position of honour,” are but a few of those famous 
women of ancient history who rise before us, besides the heroines 
nearer home, with whom we are all familiar. 

‘It is, however, principally as a furnisher of ideas that woman has 
been noted even in times of war. The story Herodotus tells of 
Captain Artemisia is an instance of how woman can help the world 
when jealousy shall have so died away that men will openly acknow- 
ledge her as an equal. Writing of that occasion when Xerxes 
assembled the greatest army of the world, he says, ‘“‘Of the other 
captains I make no mention, as I deem it unnecessary, except of 
Artemisia, whom I most admire, as having, though a woman, joined 
this expedition against Greece, who, her husband being dead, herself 
holding the sovereignty while her son was under age, joined the 
expedition from a feeling of courage and manly spirit, though there 
was no necessity for her doing so.” But further on it appears from 
Herodotus’s own statement that there was great necessity for Captain 
Artemisia’s presence, for he proceeds, ‘‘ She commanded the Halicar- 
nassians, the Coans, the Nisyrians, and the Calydinans, having con- 
tributed five ships; and of the whole fleet next to the Sidonians, 
she furnished the most renowned ships, and, of all the allies, gave the 
best advice to the king.” (Italics mine.) 

At the crisis of the war a council was held, and when every other 
commander had spoken, Captain Artemisia spoke as follows :—‘“ It 
is right that I, sire, who proved myself by no means a coward in 
the sea-fight off Eubcea, and performed achievements not inferior to 
others, should declare my real opinion and state what I think best 
for your interest.” She then detailed the reasons why she deemed 
the contemplated sea-fight a mistaken policy ; but her advice was 
overborne by the majority, many of whom “hated and envied her, 
as being honoured above all the allies.” How completely subsequent 
events established the superior wisdom and sagacity of her advice, 
we all know, and, too late, Xerxes admitted that following her 
counsel would have preserved him from that terribly overwhelming 
defeat. So great was the fame of this noble Captain, that the 
Athenians offered ten thousand drachmas to whoever should take her 
alive, and an order was given their captains to pursue her even at 
the risk of themselves being captured by the Persians. 

So long as the world was scantily stocked with savages, whose 
chief business was to destroy, woman’s chief business, necessarily, 
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was to furnish human food for clubs and arrows, It is idle to 
reproach her that she has not created works of art in times when 
the slenderness of population made her principle task that of creat- 
ing the creators. But since we have grown, we may hope, so moral 
that our worst fighting days are over, and that the thoughts of 
mankind will be turned, not so much to quantity as to the quality 
of those supplied to recruit the race—in such an era the way opens 
for woman’s highest and freest development. What injustice and 
ingratitude, then, is shown in laws reducing her to legal dumbness, 
merely because, by a fair division of labour, she remits to man the 
exercise of sword and gun, when such exercise at this day is deemed 
necessary ! 

We can well imagine what oppression and injustice this yielding 
up their right to legally speak for themselves has brought upon 
women in the past from the evidence to that effect existing even 
now. For instance, in our own America, it was a woman, Anna 
Ella Carroll of Maryland, who, alone and unaided, evolved the plans 
which directed the movements of our generals at the most critical 
period of our civil war, and which finally accomplished the defeat of 
the rebellion. Her ideas and maps were laid before members of 
his Cabinet by Lincoln, with his own hearty endorsement of their 
superiority to anything then contemplated by the war department. 
All recognised, at once, their great value, but Miss Carroll was 
implored to keep it a profound secret that she had supplied these 
plans, as the jealousy of the generals and the pride of the soldiers 
would not make it possible to induce them to move under plans 
furnished by a woman. To this, Miss Carroll consented, agreeing 
to wait for her reward until her plans were accomplished. Their 
successful result every one knows. But few know that though all 
these facts have been sworn to by those who were in the secret, and 
presented time and again before the American Congress, testified to 
by the greatest men of the nation, and accepted as valid by the 
Congressional Committee, Miss Carroll still lives, after twenty-five 
years of hope deferred, in old age and sickness, poor and obscure, 
while Grant, the agent who worked under her orders, has marched 
round the world carrying off all the honours which justly should 
be shared with her! Thus does too great self-sacrifice of woman 
beget ingratitude and arrogance in man. 

Judith of old, the deliverer of her nation, acted more wisely than 
the too modest saviour of our Union. That fearless woman called 
the Governor and chief men to her, rebuked their pusillanimity in 
promising the surrender of their country because they could think of 
nothing else to do, and announced that she would save them, but 
would not reveal her plans until her purposes were accomplished. 
The consequence was that she saved her people triumphantly by a 
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stratagem, fair in war, and to-day her name is famous wherever 
Jewish history has been carried. 

If Miss Carroll had taken the field with her plans kept in her own 
brain, like Joan of Arc, the women of the United States might now 
be raising a monument to their grand countrywoman, instead of 
wasting time and money on that miserable, bigoted tool of priests— 
Isabella of Spain. Injustice, set as an example by any Govern- 
ment, is followed by injustice and one-sidedness throughout the 
whole web of society. Women lose the faculty of rendering justice 
to a member of their own sex who is not upheld by their rulers. 
Masculine historians have taken pains to laud Isabella. She was a 
woman mentally obedient to men; Miss Carroll dared to become 
a mental leader of men—and that is not popular in America; there- 
fore ‘‘ Long live Isabella, and who cares for the uncrowned queen 
who saved our Union!” cry the docile, feminine subjects, and the 
work of the “ Queen Isabella Monument Society” goes merrily on. 
The bigot who ruined her country is set up on a pinnacle for future 
ages to admire; the woman who saved our country is so poor there 
is none to do her honour. Under the Roman emperors men were just 
as shallow and craven. The glorification of Isabella is yet a shade less 
contemptible than the apotheosis of Nero. 

Nor is it’ surprising to find many women approving of their own 
subjection. Both male and female canaries can be trained to dwell 
ignominiously in cages. The surprising thing in Mrs. Bodington’s 
argument, is to find an echo of the suggestion which originated 
with one of the most superficial senatorial orators. A cool suggestion 
to uproot a whole people, willy-nilly, and ship them to a foreign 
country as utterly repugnant to their present manners and customs as 
a forest of ancient Britain would be to an English peasant of to-day. 
After giving us a description of the present condition of the native 
negro in Africa—“a martyr to the most horrible and degrading 
superstitions, the helpless prey of the Arab slave-trader, the trem- 
bling victim of a fellow savage decked with the title of a king”—Mrs. 
Bodington tranquilly advises that seven million “ child-like” people 
of our south shall be thrust out of their own country (where they are 
peaceable property-owners and taxpayers) and be forced into the 
tender mercies of Africa ! 

Put into naked English, the proposition is this: The negro, having 
been dragged here originally against his will, when the “ ethically 
superior” race wanted him for an unpaid beast of burden, is now to 
be kicked out against his will, that he may not crowd this moral white 
race in “the pressure for subsistence.” Oh, most moral and ethical 
white race, who can but fall down in admiration before this rare 
spiritual superiority ! 

There is just one gleam of encouragement for the forlorn white 
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woman and negroes, whose utter inferiority to the male Aryan is so 
sweepingly proclaimed. And that is, that the thing called “ justice” 
is one of mankind’s newest acquirements. It seems but the other 
day that Plato laboured to make even a people so intellectual as the 
Greeks comprehend this then quite new-fangled idea. A just people 
would not place legal shackles on half the runners of a race, and 
taunt the shackled with their “innate ” inferiority to the free. Let 
us at least hope that the obtuse English and American brain may 
ultimately be persuaded to try the experiment of a fair field and no 
favour. It is only in a one-sided civilisation that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. A just civilisation would 
know neither Jew nor Greek, neither black nor white, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female, in its polity; and only in such a 
State can we really predicate what the limitations of men or women 
actually are. 
ELLEN BaTTELLE DIETRICK. 





THE FETISH OF CHARITY. 


Part II. 


Cuarity fosters in the poor, cant, false pretences, indigence, im- 
providence, and neglect of parental duties. 

Competition is severe in the year 1891 ; there is a cry for technical 
education ; but the cheapest professional outfit for a labouring man 
is rags. 

A lady exclaimed one day to a beggar in a Yorkshire village :— 
“And so, my poor man, you can’t read and write?” ‘No, ma’am, 
I can’t,” said he, grinning; ‘‘ and if I’d known as much when I was 
a child as I do now, I'd never have learnt to walk and talk.” If 
this man was not a scholar, at least he had studied the book of 
human nature. 

There is many an invalid or cripple who coins a better income 
with a little timely piety than his healthy brethren can earn by 
working ten hours in the twenty-four. 

He is a Dissenter to the minister, a good Churchman to the curate, 
at the very same time that he is being slowly converted by the 
Catholic priest. 

Ladies give his wife presents; they buy his useless crochet mats ; 
and one procures him a pension from the Incurable Home; another 
sends him his Sunday dinner; they come and read the Bible to him ; 
and each time they call they leave him a shilling, while the black 
bottle is put neatly away into the cupboard. Happy in the sur- 
roundings of his large and sickly family, he trusts their future to 
the care of Heaven, and laughs at the workhouse infirmary. 

False pretences follow upon charity as the night the day. The 
fundamental principles of charity invite false pretences; vain, then, 
to court imposture, and at the same time guard against it ; to build 
a house on sand, and prop it with oak props. 

Resigning themselves, therefore, to those deceptions which inevi- 
tably await them, the clergy and the district visitors act upon this 
motto, that it is better to be three times deceived than once to turn 
a deaf ear to the “ deserving.” 

To be deserving of charitable aid means simply this: to be in a 
greater or less degree abject. Whatcan be imagined more insulting, 
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more humiliating to the working-classes than to be reared from 
childhood in the subtle belief that poverty, visible poverty, will 
call forth a reward ? What incentive is this to the wives of labouring 
men that they should keep their houses clean and frugal, and them- 
selves self-respecting ? It seems to me that this species of exhibition 
is more demoralising than the much condemned ballet. It may be 
degradation to make a trade of beauty; but to make a trade of 
squalor and disease ! 

The only conceivable form of charity which would not entail a 
lessening of self-respect, would be some scheme for rewarding thrift, 
instead of subsidising improvidence. 

Prizes for needlework, industrial work, and window-gardening 
come under this description ; also the boot and coal clubs, and pro- 
vident clubs and dispensaries that have already been instituted in 
many parishes. Undoubtedly, this idea has struck and taken root 
among the benevolent, but it can scarcely hold its head against the 
flood of free dinners and free hospitals which swamp the benefits 
resulting from such modest ventures in the direction of safety. 


Together with its permanent mischief, charity, no doubt, affords 
much temporary relief, but on this delusive benefit it is not necessary 
to dwell. There is no need to sing the praise of charity, that is 
done every hour in the missionary reports and religious books and 
newspapers and pulpits, where the simple announcement that in one 
year so many cases were relieved or converted, gives the signal for 
a pean of self-congratulation from the audience. But this short- 
lived triumph achieved by the charitable costs them many millions 
of money a year, and puts as much more into the purses of the 
capitalists, who are the actual objects of our charity, the only persons 
that permanently benefit from it. Our gigantic efforts really thus tend 
always toward this one result, the lowering of workmen’s wages. 
Thus, a manufacturer employs a number of hands, and underpays 
them, morally, though not according to the law of supply and 
demand, but he works them so hard that they grow decrepit before 
they are old, and pays them so little that they cannot lay by against 
sickness and age. By means of this extortion he is able to accu- 
mulate a large fortune, a modicum of which he spends in paying 
his workpeople’s bilis for them arbitrarily, instead of handing over 
the money to the workpeople themselves, paying their doctors’ bills 
by subscribing to hospitals, paying for their education by founding 
charity schools, and laying by for their old age by supporting alms- 
houses, which almshouses perhaps are built out of the very money 
drawn as rent from workmen’s tenements unfit for human habitation. 
This is the law of benevolence. Keep the poor always poor. Grind 
down the working-classes with one hand, make gifts with the other, 
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let them marry young, and so cheapen the labour market; if some- 
times in their wretchedness they utter home truths, then stop their 
mouths with gifts; discourage all notions of thrift in their minds, 
teach them to depend like children on the rich; help always those 
who have neglected to help themselves.’ 

And what is the result? Hopeless impotence on the part of the 
poor to do better, even when improved conditions and higher wages 
afford them an ample opportunity. 

It is needless to vaporise about the thriftlessness of the English 
working-classes. English philanthropists themselves admit it with 
regret; and say in the same breath (by way of palliation!) that 
while Great Britain stands pre-eminent in all Europe for its pauperism, 
it also ranks foremost for lavish benevolence ! 

And saying this they do not dream of associating the two facts 
as cause and effect. 

Kingsley says, in his novel, Yeast: “These free schools and 
penny clubs and clothing clubs all make matters worse and worse. 
They make the labourer fancy that he is not to depend upon God 
and his own right hand, but on what his wife can worm out of the 
good nature of the rich.” Statistics show that where wages rise 
expenditure rises, and the poor rate stands still. They show that 
where charity interferes with greatest activity, pauperism inevitably 
increases in due proportion, while friendly and self-help societies 
either dwindle or expire. How comes it that two nations, the most 
indomitable and sagacious in modern Europe—England and Scotland 
—present a picture of squalor and pauperism in contrast to which 
even Ireland may be proved to be absolutely thrifty ? 

These two nations, which show such an exceptionally high rate of 
pauperism, possess at the same time a unique system of outdoor relief. 

Before attempting to judge of the efficacy of independent 
societies, it must first be borne in mind that we are already prepared 
to provide a living out of the poor rates for all indigent persons who 
are unable to support themselves. We also supplement the wages 
of semi-independent persons, by which means we not only subsidise 
certain partially remunerative industries,’ but we dispense publicly 
from State funds the same benefits as are obtainable at the work- 
house, without any of its attendant and necessary restraints. We 


1 In the spring of 1890 a labour demonstration was forbidden by the police 
authorities to pass down a certain East End thoroughfare, on the excuse thatit would 
block the Saturday traffic. On the Saturday immediately following, at the same 
hour, in the same street, a crowd of “ Foresters ” and “ Oddfellows,” more numerous 
than the Trades Unionists, paraded under protection of these same police authorities, 
carrying in their hands tin mugs, with which they begged of passers-by. _ ; 

Blame what official you may, there must always be a scapegoat; the fact is typical 
of the spirit of the day, and the moral that it points is plainly this; You may beg 
help of others, but you shall not help yourselves. 

*The Daily Telegraph of May 1, 1890, stated that the market gardeners of Slough 
systematically fall back upon outdoor relief in lieu of winter wages. 
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maintain a workhouse for the aged and incapable, an infirmary for 
the sick poor, a State Church for the cure of souls, a parish doctor 
for medical attendance, a parish cemetery for burial, asylums for the 
lunatics, and schools for the sane. This is but the first item on the 
benevolent programme. Private enterprise has supplemented it so 
aggressively that any recourse to the State provisions is now 
regarded as a supreme hardship. The public do not seem to 
realise—they cannot, they are so deafened by the din of benevolent 
appeals—how efficacious and comprehensive are these provisions of 
our poor laws; and if the working of these laws, or the manner of 
carrying them out, are found under present conditions to be unsatis- 
factory, it is probably because they have been so far superseded, 
that evils and abuses such as must grow up, even under the most 
enlightened régimc, here flourish unchecked, like weeds in a neglected 
garden. 

Instead of insisting, as the ratepaying public easily might do, 
and ought to do, on a careful reform of these abuses, it takes upon 
itself to carry out the work of the guardians ten times more extrava- 
gantly, inefficiently, and contradictorily, than they do it themselves. 

Government institutions, whatever their faults, at least are 
administered under the public eye, out of public funds, fairly, openly, 
and evenly collected, and they are controlled by the votes of a 
nation, and not of a clique. 

The system of outdoor relief is proved to be failure, a tremendous 
organ for promoting poverty, rather than a means for its alleviation. 
The subject has been minutely sifted by Henry Fawcett and other 
writers, and there is no need to recapitulate their arguments and 
conclusions. It is vain to rave against these arguments, because 
they are incontrovertible and scientific. A doctor is strictly scientific, 
but is he less merciful than a medicine man? It has been shown 
by the Poor-law Commissioners that charitable gifts in this and 
former ages have had an appreciable effect in lowering wages. It 
is an axiom among the benevolent themselves, that the worthiest 
characters are slow to avail themselves of charitable aid, that those 
who batten continually upon it are of a correspondingly low develop- 
ment, while the influence of continued assistance, on good and bad 
alike, produces a perceptible moral degradation. The prospect 
of outdoor relief in old age has been known to deter entire com- 
munities of men from founding provident clubs; in individual 
cases, it does the same thing every day. The certainty of losing 
all charitable support immediately on passing above a certain 
standard of independence has induced many men deliberately to 
keep below that standard ; the equal certainty of being taxed to 
support other paupers has deterred the independent from becoming 
provident and rateable. 
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This simple principle of justice—that the condition of the inde- 
pendent workman ought to be superior to that of the pauper, the 
condition of the pauper to that of the convict, otherwise we 
encourage thriftlessness and encourage crime ;—this principle, con- 
tinually insisted upon, is being as continually forgotten. At the 
time when Fawcett published his essays on ‘‘ Pauperism,” there was 
an agitation in favour of boarding out pauper children in the country, 
which he foresaw would increase the popularity of the workhouse 
in its capacity of foundling hospital. Last year Mr. Stead 
advocated a plan for the supply of literature to workhouses. 
While all humane persons sincerely may desire that infant 
paupers should be happy, and that aged paupers should be enter- 
tained, until they first make sure that every independent workman 
has reading and amusement to his heart’s desire, this proposal for 
giving novels, and brass bands, and vocal solos to workhouse inmates 
is nothing less than monstrous. 

In addition to the comprehensive undertakings of the Poor-law 
Guardians,—to the funds subscribed in connection with every parish 
church and district, every Dissenting and Catholic chapel ; and the 
money personally distributed in doles among the poor, the Metropoli- 
tan Charitable Directory enumerates over a thousand societies which 
exist for benevolent and missionary purposes in London alone. 

First on the list come 153 hospitals and convalescent homes (in- 
cluding provident dispensaries, although these also are largely sup- 
ported by outside aid). 

Among all the different schemes of private benevolence, hospitals 
commend themselves most heartily to unsectarian and intelligent 
people, because they think that here at least it is safe to befriend 
without humiliating the sufferers. It is a natural impulse of the 
moment to feel, that if a man is ill, it can do no harm to cure him. 

The social economist answers: Some cases of entirely unmerited 
distress do always occur even under the most perfectly organised 
state of civilisation, which it is undoubtedly the duty of humanity 
to relieve, but as soon as this relief becomes organised into a 
system, it saps the self-reliance of the class it is intended to 
venefit. 

“Why should I provide against an evil day,” says the working 
man, ‘“‘ when I know that in that evil day there will be some one 
found to provide for me?” Or, rather, he does not say this, he does 
not even think it, he thinks nothing about the matter ; that is worse. 
His education and his surroundings have all contributed to produce 
an improvident disposition, which is fostered by the almost hopeless- 
ness of ever rising to an independent, self-respecting level. 

While he can show proof of undeniable poverty, he knows very 
well that he may rely on others to help him along, but as soon as he 
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grows clean and respectable,—a swarm of improvident others will, as 
inevitably, weigh upon him. 

He has no social position to lose, no public opinion to fear; he 
cannot plunge into pauperism when he has swum in it from his 
earliest days. He therefore marries young, and the lady of his 
choice is proportionately juvenile. No cares for their future main- 
tenance distress them ; if work grows scarce, or illness incapacitates 
the bread-winner, this working-man and his fine family, fine in 
number, but puny in physique, rely for support on outdoor relief 
from the parish, on the gifts of the district visitor, and any such 
meals as may be picked up at soup-kitchens and benevolent institutes, 
eked out by ill-prepared food at home. There is generally just 
enough supplied to keep life in the poor infants, just too little to 
make full-grown men of them. 

These starveling children, who have been educated at State 
expense, half-fed and half-clothed by charity, may now fall victims 
to some epidemic or disease brought on by weakness or poverty. 
Under a former régime the sickly ones, at least, would have been cut 
off in their not too blissful existence, and the survivors would be 
sure of possessing a certain degree of vitality. 

But here the hospital steps in to defeat the laws of nature; it 
nurtures the deformed and sickly children, enables them to drag on 
to maturity; to marry, of course, and rear a still more dwindled 
race. 

Mens sana in corpore sano. For those to whom physical beauty is 
nothing ; wholesomeness, health, and stature also nothing; the 
consideration of morality will perhaps have some weight. ‘ When- 
ever a race,” says Darwin, in the Descent of Man, “ attains its 
maximum physical development, it rises highest for energy and 
moral vigour.” The law of the survival of the unfittest, which 
prevails in England to-day, finds its firmest prop in charity. In our 
eagerness to preserve human life, we really defeat our own ends. 
The origin of the grouse disease in Lincolnshire has lately been 
traced to over zeal on the part of the keepers, who, in their anxiety 
to protect the young broods, completely exterminated all the rats in 
the country round, so that the weakly birds, which would have been 
the first to fall a prey, were now left unmolested, reared young, and 
spread a perfect epidemic through the covers, which threatened to 
exterminate the grouse in their turn. Neglected nature does really 
understand her business sometimes, although we credit her with such 
amazing stupidity. 

“But then,” you say, “the life of a man is more precious than 
that of a dumb beast; it is in this very way that we rise superior 
to the level of the animals, that while they succumb to the merciless 
laws of nature, we conquer and surmount them.” 

In what lies our superiority ? In our triumph over the laws of 
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health, our successful cultivation of two hundred and twenty different 
diseases ? 

Perhaps you answer: It would be better that the poor should be 
properly nourished from the cradle, and that they should breathe 
fresh air. 

Better, indeed ; but this cannot be. 

‘“* Poverty is a necessary evil,” says the philosopher in easy circum- 
stances. “Scripture confirms it ; if confirmation were needed, ‘The 
poor ye have with you always.’ And have them you always will, 
unless you are prepared to change human nature altogether, as the 
socialists and fanatics expect to do. I, for one, am not so sanguine ; 
but I admit that the present evils are deplorable, and I shall be 
pleased to subscribe a guinea to any deserving object.” 

So long, then, as the poor are always with us, so long as we have 
low wages, adulterated food and beer, sweating landlords, scamped 
drains, over-crowded cities, and starvation, so long must we be 
grateful even to such cruel checks on numbers as rise up in the 
shape of epidemics and childish mortality. We must remember that 
the ruling principles of this present age are self-help and parental 
responsibility. 

You may contend, with the socialists, that these principles are 
wrong ones, that the State should take upon itself the duties now 
performed by separate individuals. But there must be pressure 
from somewhere ; if it is not the pressure of law, compelling men to 
work, it must be the pressure of hunger. Unless, or until, we 
establish the former, we shall depend entirely on the latter; then, 
for the sake of all mankind, let us beware how we allow our philan- 
thropic endeavours to counteract the one influence on which alone we 
all rely for the means of subsistence. 

A hundred and fifty-three societies to supply annuities and alms- 
houses for the aged, and a hundred and seven for food and general 
relief, form the next items on the list of the Metropolitan Directory. 

It may at first seem heartless to speak slightingly of any effort, 
even a misdirected one, on behalf of the old and unfortunate ; but 
we know that the expectation of charitable support in old age, and 
literally at every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, does 
tempt the working-man to leave his future welfare, and the future 
welfare of his children and his wife, haphazard, to the mercy of the 
public. 

The Poor-law Commissioners of 1834 found that doles or relief 
institutions of any importance collect and create poverty in their 
vicinity, and, by so doing, attract the poor to migrate to neighbour- 
hoods which are unfavourable for industrial pursuits. It is clearly 
established that such endowments, by artificially diverting population, 
lower wages and raise rents, and in. this way exactly counteract the 
designs of their founders. 
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“In fact,” says Mr, Bryce, ‘“‘they demoralise those that receive ; 
they are a vexation to those that distribute, and they create more 
want than they relieve.” 

Similar objections must also be preferred against educational chari- 
ties and endowments, in spite of much indirect benefit which has 
accrued from them, benefit in no wise connected with the relief of 
poverty. 

We must not forget that Eton, Harrow, and other important 
public schools, were established for the use of poor scholars; though 
their subsequent fame has been entirely earned by the self-supporting 
department of the colleges, which some colleges, thanks to their Heaven- 
inspired policy of letting boys alone, have produced, or permitted to 
survive, a glorious roll of brave and famous men. The scholarships 
now open for competition at the first-class public schools can scarcely 
be categorised as charitable funds, because they are invariably 
awarded to the most persevering candidates, and not to ne’er-do-wells 
and the sons of ne’er-do-wells, 

And in the case of education also, we find that charity defeats its 
own ends. It was stated by the School Inquiry Commission (held 
before the establishment of Board Schools), that where any local school 
was found in a specially languishing condition, the mischief might 
be traced to an extra large endowment. Sometimes the endowment 
had swallowed the school entirely, and in every case the results were 
quite inadequate to the funds employed. 

Seventy-three societies have been established for purposes of pre- 
vention and reform, which offer every possible consolation to the 
law breaker, youthful or adult, and smooth away, as much as pos- 
sible, all hardships from the path of crime. While clasped and 
medalled soldiers, discharged from honourable service, die uncared 
for in the workhouse, the officers of sixteen different societies (some 
supported by Government funds) are hastening to the assistance of 
the ticket-of-leave man. 

They visit him at the time of his imprisonment, and support his 
family with gifts of money. At his release, they offer him free 
house accommodation, they educate him for industrial pursuits, 
procure him employment, and assist him to emigrate. 

In regard to the orphanages, foundling hospitals, and children’s 
homes, of which there exist in London about eighty, the popular 
feeling is this: the children are helpless, and however we may 
execrate the parents, we cannot let the children suffer for those 
parents’ fault. 

The lower orders are fully alive to the existence of this convenient 
sentiment ; consequently, the number of pauper and deserted children 
increases every year. On Sundays the public are admitted to the 
foundling hospital, where they can see rosy little girls and boys 
dining off roast’ beef with salad, and can read on the walls this 
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inscription, ‘‘ When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then the 
Lord will take thee up.” The effect of this object-lesson on the 
mind of an overburdened workman whose children never taste 
butcher’s meat must be profoundly discouraging. 

In short, so long as orphan asylums are made more comfortable 
than the homes of the fathered poor; while pauper or convict lads 
are taught a trade, and gutter boys are taught none; while children 
in the “ Foundling ” are nourished, and children in their parents’ 
homes grow up diseased through want, so long will the lower orders 
persistently ignore the responsibilities of parenthood, till at length 
we drift into the condition of affairs that has been reached in Chicago, 
where two lads committed a petty theft in the year 1888, solely in 
hope of being sent to a reformatory, ‘‘ which was the only place in 
the city where they could be taught a trade.” 

We next come upon a group of institutions with a very different 
tendency—-societies for protection and preservation, and for social 
improvement and reform. 

Some few of these societies are fallen into the hands of bigots and 
faddists ; but even faddists may be allowed to occasionally accomplish 
something useful, if only in hastening public opinion more surely to 
an opposite conclusion, although, no doubt, they do stir up acloud of 
mischief on their road thither. At all events, their powers are con- 
siderably weaker than their convictions, and in some cases their con- 
victions are not absolutely wrong, for every new school and system 
had once a small beginning: the slavery abolitionists were faddists, 
Jesus Christ was a faddist in His day. 

But the main bulk of these societies have been established to 
discharge various public duties, many of which more properly should 
devolve on departments of State, or the local and metropolitan 
boards ; as, for example, the rescue of life from drowning, the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and animals, the suppression of men- 
dicity, the enforcement of laws for the protection of women, the 
decoration of St. Paul’s cathedral, the maintenance of lifeboats and 
drinking fountains ; all of which necessary undertakings are left to 
the chance impulses of a few generous persons. 

Now, we may easily believe that, if we required it of the autho- 
rities to furnish a proper provision of lifeboats, humane apparatus, and 
drinking fountains, these things would be more evenly and widely 
distributed than at present, because the supply would be regulated 
by the demand, and the funds set apart for the purpose would not be 
limited to the maximum sum in halfpence that can be cajoled out of 
Sunday-school children, or a sleepy congregation at church. In the 
case also of those societies which undertake the protection of the 
weak and helpless—aborigines, birds, animals, women, and children 
—there is a certain injustice, it must be owned, in allowing the 
welfare of so many to depend on the efforts of certain few good 
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people in advance of their time; but this must ever be so, and no 
laws can equalise the share of work that each man does, though they 
can equalise the share demanded of him. And we must face the 
fact that Government, as now constituted, cannot undertake and will 
not do these things; that Government has already on its hands 
more than it can ever hope to get through ; that, although in course 
of time, a very long time, it may absorb these institutions into its 
larger body, if we had waited for Government to initiate proceedings 
in the first place, they would have been initiated never at all. 

These societies might almost be exempted from the title of 
“charity ” in the distorted modern acceptance of the word, since 
they are free from the principal defects inevitable to that system. 
For they actually do perform the work they undertake : lifeboats do 
in truth save life from drowning, save it effectually and economically, 
and, better still, they do not set a premium upon drowning, and 
exalt it into the position of a remunerative industry. For every 
body they drag out of the water, they do not plunge ten fresh ones 
into it ; and for this virtue, though a negative one, we have cause to 
be truly thankful. 

There is no getting away from this fact, that where the taint of 
benevolence lingers, there abuses fester, and self-reliance decays. 

An immense deal of temporary benefit is no doubt conferred by 
almost all benevolent societies, in spite of their flagrant abuses, and 
this benefit is so apparent that it is apt to outweigh in the eyes of 
the public the more permanent but less obvious mischief. The 
benefit wrought can be approximately reckoned in figures, the harm 
creeps in imperceptibly, and its source is not traced, until in future 
generations, history, looking back upon the epoch and the social con- 
ditions that prevailed, points its finger to the cause. At the time 
when the public mind was not alive to certain laws, needs, and 
capabilities of human nature, it became absolutely necessary that the 
country should protect itself from a flood of paupers, criminals, 
deserted children, and helpless, untaught wretches, who were 
launched upon society ready to commit all manner of depredations. 
But now we look on passing events with a more embracing glance ; 
we see, or we may learn to see, the great root causes of these surface 
growths, we may see our way to some radical cure, or, better still, to 
a complete uprooting. 

And just as, when misery was regarded as the inevitable lot of 
a bulk of the human race, our only duty was to staunch and soothe 
this misery, so now our duty is to make resolution that this misery 
must exist no more. 

And in the meantime? Yes, even in the meantime, charity is 
inexcusable. We must bear in mind that it is essentially unjust, 
that it levies contributions, not from those who are best able, but 
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from those who are generous enough, or weak enough, to supply 
them. Neither does it distribute in the proportion of needs, or of 
deserts, but more often it gives to all, according to the measure of 
their importunity. 

Our cheap and easy charity means one of two things, tends to 
one of two ends. If we can show that our benevolent outlay is 
mainly spent for the benefit of industrious, deserving people, then 
it is but a sop thrown to the unfortunate, to deter them, for the 
moment, from clamouring after a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work, which at the present time involves nothing further, according 
to Carlyle, than “certain coins of money adequate to keep them 
living ;—in return for their work such modicum of food, clothes, and 
fuel, as will enable the workers to go on working.” It is this 
modest consummation, all that is yet demanded by the working 
classes, which charity is doing its utmost to delay. 

But if it has been shown that charitable funds are distributed to 
the improvident, the least deserving ? 

Then charity is simply a contrivance for levelling the moral with 
the immoral, for setting a tax on industry, for rewarding in every 
possible way dishonesty, recklessness, intemperance. 

There surely can be found.some better plan for the amelioration 
of human misery than this systematic support of the meanest, at the 
expense of the noblest, of the race. 

Only the consultations and experiments of a generation can decide 
what better plan, what chosen method it is wisest to employ, but 
certain guiding principles can be always kept in mind: That better 
than to allay poverty, is to make poverty impossible ; better than to 
cure disease, is to stamp it out; better than to reform criminals, is 
to remove the temptation to crime. 

A sharp and strong distinction needs imperatively to be drawn 
between the lot of the industrious workman and that of the beggar, 
the thief, and the drunkard. 

Two courses lie open tous: We may make the lot of the labourer 
more bearable, or the lot of the ne’er-do-well still more unbearable 
than at present. Some contrast there must be, but the former 
method would be every whit as practicable, and probably in the end 
as economical as the latter. 

But if, when all possible means have been sought and tested, it 
becomes evident that a better plan is actually impossible ; if it is a 
fact that a civilised nation in the nineteenth century, which boasts of 
its improved machinery, of its discoveries in science, of its enlightened 
constitution, should fail in this, to put it in the power of every 
sane and willing person to secure for himself the simplest neces- 
saries of life; in short, if vice must always be more profitable 
than decent poverty, if the work of a man’s hands, with help of 
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modern appliances, will not suffice to provide such comforts as are 
accessible to the aborigines of New Guinea, if medical science can 
only leave us more diseased and decrepit than the citizens of Sparta 
two thousand years ago, then reformatories are vain, hospitals are 
vain, churches are vain, and we have no better outlook than to hope 
for Professor Huxley’s kindly comet, which would sweep our bootless 
civilisation into space. 
EmiLy GLoDE ELLIs. 





MARRIAGE INSTITUTIONS:.' 


MarriaGE Institutions, in common with other human customs, are a 
purely natural growth, determined by the circumstances of the 
various cases, and to be judged, not by an absolute standard, but by 
a relative; that being at one time good which at another time 
is bad. 

Throughout nature the primary object of sexual connection is the 
maintenance of the species, often at the expense of the individual. 

It is so with mankind, with whom the society represents the 
species, and a test of the relative merits of marital arrangements is 
to be found by seeing their fitness for maintaining the society. 

The second object and a second test is, while maintaining the 
society, to rear the largest number of healthy offspring from birth to 
maturity. 

And a third object and a third test is, while achieving these two 
ends, to further the welfare of adult men and women. 

Those forms of marital relations, then, which further most the 
welfare of the society, of progeny, and of parents, are to be judged 
the highest and the best. 

The primitive state of things was without regulation. The men 
fought for the women, the women fought for the men. Marriage 
and divorce were equally unknown ; cohabitation without ceremony 
settled the one, turning out of doors effected the other; while hos- 
pitality was shown by providing temporary wives for guests. 

We have to remember that, in early times not only were the 
relations unsettled between men and men, but the relations were 
unsettled also between men and women. 

For consider the state of primitive society: almost continually at 
war, the warriors are the important class, and society is of the 
militant or coercive type. 

The warriors do little but fight, and the women do the heavy 
work, and are little else than slaves. 

Promiscuous sexual relations prevail, so that the fatherhood of a 
child being of necessity unknown, the whole labour of caring for it 
when young falls on the slave mother, and added to her work as 
slave, and her trials as mother, results in an enormous death-rate 


1 See Mr. Herbert Spencer’s The Principles of Sociology, vol. i. part ii—“The 
Domestic Relations.” 
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among infants, in many cases increased by abandonment or slaying 
of the child, often in obedience to the religion of the time. 

The woman is thus in two ways of value: as slave she does 
work, as mother she adds to the number of warriors. And, again, 
she may be a trophy ; just as a warrior boasts of his scalps, so does 
he boast of other booty that he wins in fight, including the women 
he takes ; and the number of wives in later times comes to be regarded 
as evidence of prowess and success in war. 

Needless to say, she is only valued for what she is worth ; repro- 
duction commenced early, and, continued under excessive strain, 
causes her soon to break down, and, if her career is not ended by 
natural death,.she is either killed or left behind, or at least receives 
no care or comfort in old age. 

Under such circumstances the welfare of parents is not promoted, 
and, so judged, such arrangements are bad. 

Neither do they favour the welfare of progeny ; not only is the 
mortality of infants high, but any such thing as fatherly care being 
lacking, the training of the child suffers also; hence, by our second 
test, they also are bad arrangements. 

But to a tribe constantly moving, and constantly at war, women 
no longer mothers, nor capable of much labour, would be only a 
hindrance. So also would children, and though foresight is so far 
exercised as to preserve the boys for warriors, the girls, whose use is 
less immediately obvious, are very often killed, left to perish, or 
sacrificed to their gods or god. 

Of two societies at war with one another, one behaving cruelly 
thus, and one behaving humanely, and looking after their old people 
and children, those who were cruel, and devoted all their energies to 
fighting, would, other things being equal, win in the fight, and the 
humane society would be exterminated, and their humanity with them. 

Judged then by our first test promiscuous or unsettled marital 
relations and the corresponding sentiments and ideas, from which 
love and sympathy are absent, are those arrangements best suited to 
maintain the society, and are relatively good. 

Progress universally consists in, among other things, a change 
from the indefinite to the definite. 

Promiscuous marital relations may be described as indefinite 
polyandry joined with indefinite polygamy: that is each woman has 
many husbands, and each man has many wives. Circumstances 
would easily make these very indefinite relations somewhat definite ; 
if there were few women and many men, polyandry would become 
the rule, each woman would have many husbands, and to us the 
most important feature in this custom, is the higher form it not 
unfrequently takes of a woman having several brothers for her 
husbands ; in this form the fatherhood of a child becomes in a measure 
known, often the first child is by agreement fathered by the eldest 
brother, the second hy the next brother, and so on. Hence results 
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kinship in both the male and female line which conduces better to 
family cohesion, and, therefore, to social cohesion ; paternal care aids 
ithe welfare of the offspring, and the mother being eased of part of 
her labour, as well as better cared for by her husbands, also fares 
better than before. 

Circumstances also determine polygamy ; a woman being of value 
as mother, as slave, as trophy, is not when once obtained lightly 
parted with, especially if obtained with difficulty ; they work accord- 
ing to the good old plan, ‘‘ That he should get who has the power, 
and he should keep who can.” 

This getting and keeping is very often difficult work ; the warrior 
who captures many women is a good warrior and a great man, and 
his scalps and his wives are evidence of it; hence in some societies 
many wives is a sign of greatness, and becomes the fashion which 
continues when war is less prevalent, so that wives are emblems of 
power, even when they are not trophies of war. 

Women being thus regarded as property and of value; a father 
will not willingly part with his daughter, or a man with his wife, 
without being in some way paid for her. 

Many important and curious consequences have come from regard- 
ing women as property ; she is as we have seen the booty won in 
war, hence the emblem of a warrior’s success, hence also she is as 
saleable as a dog, of course without considering her likes or dislikes..: 
Again women of other tribes being emblems of success, it became 
the fashion to have such, and it was a sign of ill success in war to 
have a woman of one’s own tribe to wife as arguing that no other 
woman could be won; hence came those prejudices agaiust marry- 
ing women of one’s own tribe, which hardened into exogamy or 
marriage out of the tribe. 

Hence also the practice of capturing a woman for wife, first 
actually, and gradually becoming more and more of a form of which 
possibly the trace is left among ourselves when the bridegroom 
carries off the bride, and is assailed not by spears and arrows, but 
by rice or an old shoe. 

But on the other hand, if women have to be bought, it may cost 
more to get a wife from one’s own tribe than to get many wives 
from a conquered tribe: hence women of one’s own tribe come to be 
honoured most, and there results endogamy or marriage within the 
tribe. 

Endogamy would be furthered when with partial progress there 
comes greater consideration for women and some exercise of female 
choice: ideas of kinship being somewhat developed, each woman 
clings to her kinsfolk and tribe, and is more valued than a wife of 
another nation; hence come those distinctions between wives and 
concubines with which we are familiar: wives may be of a man’s 
own tribe or of his own class, concubines of another nation or of a 
lower class. 
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But the maintenance of many wives is not only a token of power 
and success, but needs success to make it possible to provide for 
them: only the chiefs can afford a harem; that ability or inability 
to maintain them is the chief reason for having or not having them, 
we see by remembering that kings had wives and concubines, long 
after most men were limited to one; a custom which, more or less 
reprobated and irregular, lasted long. I might almost say lasts still 
among the “ better classes” who had and have their ‘“ mistresses.” 

But the important change that we have to notice is, that the 
unions which at first were purely temporary, gradually become 
permanent. They last perhaps a month at a time, they last three 
or four days a week, or they last till the child is born, after which 
the men and women are again free. 

Now this is an immense gain; the relations become definite, and 
as the progeny has to be sustained by, and has subsequently to aid, 
the father, he takes more care over both mother and children ; little 
by little exercise of care and sacrifice on their behalf gives rise to 
sympathy and parental feeling, and the dawn of marriage and father- 
hood is at hand. ‘This higher state of things does not begin till 
surrounding circumstances render it possible, and such circumstances 
are the result of a general progress which has elevated man in many 
ways, and given him feelings and ideas in keeping with those higher 
marital and parental sentiments which I have just named. 

Let us pause to consider the ideas and social states that go along 
with these various forms, and the relative merits of those forms. 
Social progress has been shown to be characterised by a change from 
the militant or coercive type of society to the industrial or voluntary 
type; and with the partial cessation of war, the abandonment of the 
wandering life, and the commencement of a settled career accom- 
panied by cultivation of the land, go not only less coercive and 
brutal ideas and manners, but also changed needs for social 
welfare, 

No longer solely engaged in fighting or hunting, the men till 
the soil, and it is thought the right thing that they should do the 
heavier part of the domestic work; this begets a modification of 
their natures, making them less coercive, hence they are fitted for 
marital relations of a higher kind. 

And the needs of the society are changed: war no longer causing 
excessive mortality of males, it is no longer necessary to make every- 
thing subservient to getting a good supply of warriors; while the 
inequalities in the number of the sexes, which on the one hand 
might be caused by losing men in war, and on the other hand 
by indifference to the lives of females, is redressed, and so both 
polyandry and polygamy are in part rendered unnecessary. 

The locality of a tribe being more or less confined, its area may 
be unequal to the support of a much larger number of people, and 
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hence that rapid increase of population which polygamy tends to 
produce, is no longer a benefit but an evil. 

Again, there is a greater equality in the work of the two sexes, 
which tends to increase the proportionate power of women, and give 
them more voice in the regulation of affairs, especially their own. 

In speaking of the higher forms of polyandry I pointed out that it 
resulted in kinship being to some extent known on both sides, whence 
came closer family cohesion, which tends to social welfare; hence, 
by our first test, polyandry is sofar good, yet it tends to a low rate 
of reproduction which would mostly be unfavourable to a society. 

Paternal care (I went on) aids the welfare of the offspring, and the 
mother being eased of part of her labour as well as better cared for 
by her husbands also fares better than before. Judged by our second 
and third tests also polyandry is relatively good; but inasmuch as 
the welfaring produced by it is mixed with much evil it can only 
be pronounced a relatively satisfactory form of marital arrangement. 
The chief thing to notice about polyandry and polygamy is that they 
tend to make the union permanent, which is largely caused by women 
being viewed as property; this is especially so with polygamy— 
having many wives. 

In this form of marital‘arrangement both father and mother are 
known; and kinship acts still more strongly than before in holding 
together both family and society ; further, it tends to increase the 
number of the tribe, which is normally good for it in early times ; 
and if it is an evil, it is probably because of circumstances that 
would render it impossible to keep many wives; for these, then, 
among other reasons, polygamy furthers social welfare. 

By the father being known, by the children of each wife being 
lessened in number, and the labour of each being lessened, because 
of the household work being done by many wives, each child gets 
better care from its mother, who, besides being less strained, is also 
better able to care for it, and for a longer time; polygamy therefore 
furthers the welfare of progeny better than polyandry. 

To the benefits to women that I have just named others might be 
added ; but, on the other hand, polygamy often entails great evils ; 
the favourite wives are often most brutally treated by the other 
wives, and it must often be a questionable benefit to be the chosen 
one of a polygamous lord of a harem; while the less favoured have 
neglect to bear which must often tell hardly upon them. 

Throughout, the ideas on all sides are suited to the circumstances ; 
the women do not think their lot is hard; they know or imagine no 
other, and the men are conscious of no cruelty or wrongdoing in 
the treatment of their wives. 

It remains to trace the growth of monogamy, and to offer some 
reflections on some questions of the day. 

Although monogamy, the marriage of one man with one woman, 
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comes last in order when we think of marriage institutions, we 
must not fail to recognise that it has always existed ; though a man 
ultimately had many wives he would naturally only have one to begin 
with, and taking into account the difficulty frequently experienced in 
getting and maintaining other wives, we are led to the conclusion 
that always some in a tribe must have made do with only one wife. 
And this is confirmed by the accounts given by careful observers of 
tribes in which, while many wives are permissible to all, the chief 
men alone practise polygamy; and of yet other tribes in a later 
stage where polygamy is not allowed to any but chiefs. 

Where monogamy existed in societies, in which polygamy was the 
fashion, and was actually practised by the chiefs and by all others 
who could, the condition of a woman who was the only wife was 
not fundamentally different from the condition of a wife who was 
one of many. Such modifications as would occur can be better 
studied as we trace societies becoming monogamous throughout. 

The advantage of monogamy when a society is sufficiently advanced 
to practise it are many and important. 

When war hasceased to be the chief occupation of a society, and 
has been largely replaced by cultivation of the soil and settlement 
in one neighbourhood, there goes, as before pointed out, something 
like equality in the number of the sexes, giving therefore one wife 
for every man ; if in this state of things some men had several wives 
and other men none, there would arise a public opinion adverse to 
polygamy; and further, increase of the tribe being for its welfare, 
monogamy would be favoured; for while polygamy favours increase 
if all the women can only so become mothers, yet the fertility 
would be greater if each woman had a separate husband. 

Circumstances thus tending to establish monogamy, and the wel- 
fare of the society requiring it, other benefits very soon become 
apparent. We saw that polygamy enabled descent to be traced in 
the male line, and therefore led to family and social cohesion, 
notably so in providing rulers without so much disputing. Yet 
disputes arose as to what son should succeed his father—viz., a son 
by which wife; now this question cannot arise with monogamy, the 
eldest son by the only wife is the undoubted head of the family, and 
if of the chief's family the head of the tribe; hence, monogamy 
alone renders possible that patriarchal government both of family 
and tribe, which has played so supremely important a part in the 
formation and progress of society. Monogamy rendering possible 
patriarchal government, renders ancestor-worship possible also, and 
so consolidating religion paves the way for the sacred sanction of 
existing customs, monogamy being prominent among them, which 
harden into laws either divinely revealed, or divinely sanctioned, 


which few dare to break, and which public opinion strongly 
enforces. 
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How greatly this tends to progress, and the gain a society so con- 
solidated has over one less firmly held together, I have no time to 
refer to now at any length ; we must go on to see how unions become 
permanent. 

The permanence of the union is by no means a necessary accom- 
paniment of monogamy, as among the Bedouins a man has only one 
wife at a time, yet some have fifty wives in succession ; so is it among 
other tribes, and only gradually with advancing civilisation do the 
unions become permanent. 

The idea of woman as property has already been referred to as 
conducing to permanence of the union; to this we must add, that 
the higher the social state the more definite are the relations while 
they last, and inaugurated by ceremonies often very elaborate and 
sanctioned by the religious code, not only at the initial ceremony, 
and at each birth, but throughout the whole of its course ; divorce 
also needs some ceremony and sanction, and becoming unusual 
grows to be reprobated, and the more so the more rigid and fixed 
the ideas of the time. 

We have, however, to welcome a more satisfactory cause. 

With industrial occupations and a more settled life, with the 
voluntary exchange of commodities for mutual benefit, with the 
decay of the coercive and the rise of the voluntary type of society, 
go modifications of habits and character that make possible and 
natural the domestic life. 

There arise joint interests of husband and wife in their off- 
spring, and their other property, and with an all-round culture, 
and the changes wrought by religion, there arise also those senti- 
ments of sympathy and love, which make life-long intercourse 
normally desirable ; the benefits to offspring that result, and the evils 
that come from divorce, both to individuals and society, all conspire 
to make men as they ponder such things, so conceive of marriage 
as to think divorce wrong, and there grows up an emphatic assertion 
by religions teachers of the indissolubility of the marriage tie. With 
the natural tendency of things when generation after generation is 
brought up under like conditions, such teachings become inviolable 
laws; the origin of the custom is unknown or ignored, and any 
flexibility is accounted sin. 

With an advanced condition of society generally, such as our 
survey has now brought us to, there goes a quickened moral sense. 

Marriage relations having become more definite and permanent, 
conjugal fidelity is strongly insisted upon, and chastity in the 
unmarried is recognised as a virtue. 

The social state having rendered family cohesion great, families 
and relations have often to live together, and chastity dictating the 
absence of sexual intercourse among such, there grows up the idea 
that there are certain people that it is quite out of the question to 
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marry. Of course to this cause others have to be added. The 
evils of close interbreeding could not fail to be soon recognised, and 
the physical ill-consequences of incest both for their own sakes, and 
as indicating Divine displeasure avoided. 

The evidence hardly allows us to call incest naturally abhorrent 
to mankind, for while some kingly families maintain the pureness 
of their blue blood by marriages between brothers and sisters, in 
other cases not of kings anomalous customs exist; such as regard- 
ing the marriage of a man to his elder sister as we regard incest, 
but thinking it quite the thing for a man to marry his younger sister. 

So far as to restrictions of kindred; restrictions as to affinity, 
arose it seems to me through e wrong conception of the oneness 
of the married pair; moral teachers insisting rightly, if somewhat 
rhetorically of the oneness that in many ways does exist, came sub- 
sequently to be over-literally interpreted, and though the restrictions 
so brought about have been highly convenient for such purposes as 
freedom of social intercourse, one cannot help feeling that such 
restrictions are founded on ideas that have no objective reality for 
their foundation, and will, in due course, when their purpose is 
served, disappear. 

That monogamy, and still more monogamy with permanent unions, 
favours best among civilised nations the welfare of society, of progeny 
and of parents is obvious doubtless to all my readers. 

Arising only when some amount of progress has been achieved, 
it favours as we saw the increase of a society, and allowing patri- 
archal government gives immensely increased social cohesion and 
stability. 

The welfare of offspring is also furthered by that paternal feeling 
which with certainty of knowledge (assuming conjugal fidelity) easily 
arises, and which the state of moral and intellectual advance that 
goes along with these arrangements renders usual and pleasurable. 

The family cohesion appropriate to patriarchal types gives a 
greater interest in the members of the family to each other, as their 
lot is more cast together, while material and intellectual advance also 
dictate a complexity and range of interest that provides exercise, satis- 
faction, and therefore growth of those parental feelings which make 
up that parental ideal common among ourselves. 

The love between husband and wife which has arisen after many 
ages and many changes, is but the epitome of a state of things 
familiar to us all, rendering the lives of adults far happier through- 
out than was possible in a more elementary condition of affairs. 

Thus permanent monogamic unions, as judged by our before- 
applied three-fold test, are the form of marital relations best 
fitted in a civilised condition of affairs to promote the welfare of 
society, of offspring, and of parents, and that form therefore is held 
to be the highest and the best. 
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And now briefly what are we to say of the future ? 

That depends largely upon our future régime. 

If we are to retrograde, and become more militant and coercive 
in type, then our marital relations will also go back; if our future 
state is to be industrial and voluntary, then progress is to be looked 
for in the perfecting of present institutions. 

For the two types of society, the coercive and the voluntary, have 
corresponding marital arrangements. 

The militant type has for its concomitants, the capture of women 
in war, the practice of polygamy, female infanticide, the owning of 
women as property, and generally that coercive family rule which 
disregards the feelings both of wives and children, and is naturally 
bred of war. 

The voluntary 7égime is, as we have seen, partly cause and partly 
consequence of those higher arragements which we have judged to 
be the best. 

And if the voluntary type gains a firmer hold, and the coercive 
ideas which still so largely exist grow less and Jess, we may foretell 
a future for monogamic unions far better than anything yet 
reached. 

There will go a higher condeption of what education means. And 
the welfare of offspring will be cared for in a manner more complete, 
and more interesting to, and more binding between parents and 
children than is now the case ; with the parent less and less a master, 
more and more a friend, will go adeep lasting influence, and mutual 
love. So caring for the child, sheltering its incapacity, and training 
it with forethought for its life-work, a still greater contrast may be 
expected in the happiness of adult life, which as it passes into old 
age will have reciprocated by children, the love and care so freely 
bestowed on the then feeble by the now strong. 

The relations of the husband and wife would, through such care 
of children, be rendered more satisfactory than now, and with the 
growth of altruism, and those higher sentiments of sympathy which 
the voluntary régime fosters, will go a decrease of family dissension, 
and an absence of desire for divorce. As further tending to bring 
this about, we have to notice that marriages are contracted less in 
obedience to coercive commands of parents, and with less regard to 
social and financial gain, and contracted more largely with the free 
choice of both parties to it, out of mutual affection.. This state of 
things is gaining way, and, enforced by social opinion, affection rather 
than the legal bond may come to be regarded as the real marriage 
tie, and in cases where the affection has ceased to exist, divorce may 
be rendered easier. Thus the state of things that may make divorce 
easily accomplished would tend to make it very seldom wished for. 
But with the growth of socialistic ideas of a coercive kind no such 
satisfactory future can be looked for. Family integration and co- 
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hesion having reached a high point, family disintegration is being 
brought about by the action of the State. 

Formerly the unit with which the State dealt was the family, 
now it is the individual, and it is playing havoc in family life. 

The Poor-laws assume responsibility for children whom their 
parents do not support, and of parents whose children do not aid 
them. Parental education is replaced by Governmental education ; 
very young children are taken care of by Government, and State- 
supported créches, if they do not now exist probably soon will, and 
so on in continually increasing ways family functions are assumed by 
the State, to the dissolution of family bonds. 

How inseparably this excessive State action is connected with the 
militant or coercive type of society has often been shown, and with 
the continued growth of that coercive socialistic spirit, of which the 
signs are not lacking, retrogression is sure. 

Care of offspring being more and more taken by the State, and 
parents doing little more than bring their children into existence, it 
may be that the experiment of militant Rome may be repeated ; in 
its modern form a breeding institution would be founded, opened 
with an imposing ceremony, and organised on the latest sanitary and 
scientific principles; selection would be duly exercised, marriage 
would be abolished, the offspring would be cared for by the com- 
munity in its corporate capacity through a tax which, at the outset, 
should not exceed a shilling in the pound, and would soon grow to 
half a crown, and thus would a great nation foster virtue, making a 
triumphant and self-lauded progress perpendicularly downwards. 

We here come in sight of a fundamental principle, family conduct 
and State conduct have to work differently. 

In the family the strong must help the weak, aiding them in 
proportion to their incapacity. The State, on the other hand, must 
reward according to capacity ; the State should be just, letting each 
man get the exact equivalent of his labour, neither more nor less, so 
only can a society thrive best. And it is this foolish adoption of 
family morals by the State that originated many existing institutions, 
whose logical outcome is universal socialism, community of wives 
included. 

But one thing more. 

If you look around you, those things are most secure which are 
least under State control ; State control: cannot without disaster be 
abolished in a generation, but progress surely lies in the growth 
of that voluntary type of society which gradually replaces legal con- 
trol by moral; but as yet no society is ripe for legal control over 
marriages to be entirely removed, though it chiefly, if not solely, is 
responsible for the immense evils of sexual irregularities which are so 
dominant a curse amongst us. 

Promiscuity was bad enough in the rudest savage, but the evils 
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are increased a thousand-fold in a civilised society ; it subverts every 
principle of morals, and can be shown as a pure matter of reasoning 
to involve innumerable gigantic evils to society, to offspring, and to 
parents, 

The State can more or less control regular marriage relations that 
need no control, but it cannot provide against irregular sexual rela- 
tions which can alone be dealt with by the morality social influence 
fosters, when it knows that it has to look after its own affairs, and is 
not blinded into inaction by fancying that they are being seen to by 
its miracle-worker Government. 

WILLiaM ScHooine, F.R.A.S. 
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A ZOOLOGIST AMONG THE IDEALISTS: 


ALTHOUGH so great a physiologist as the late Claude Bernard is 
reported to have said that science is encompassed on every side by 
metaphysics, the usual expectation is certainly not to find, within 
the limits of scientific treatises, disquisitions on the reality of sense- 
objects, or the relation of these latter to objects per sc. Mr. Morgan’s 
recent work on Animal Life and Intelligence will therefore probably 
be considered as an exception in this respect. It is but bare justice 
to add that it will be found, in more respects than one, an interest- 
ing exception. Whether the author be right or wrong in regard 
to the peculiar theories which will mainly form the subject of the 
present paper, he must be credited at least with having systematised 
much valuable information under an eminently readable form ; 
and if the maturer reader, who takes up the book with a hope of 
finding therein an original treatment—perhaps even the solution— 
of some one of the great problems of the genesis of mind, is likely 
to lay it down with a sense of unfulfilment, the younger student, at 
any rate, will feel grateful to the author for having put together a 
number of facts and initiated him into a number of current theories 
which he would not find elsewhere in the compass of a single 
volume. 

Mr. Morgan is evidently a teacher, born and bred: he has the 
qualities, perhaps also some of the defects, which characterise the 
pedagogic mind. Occasionally, indeed, his manner savours of the 
class-room to a slightly excessive extent. Thus, he enters upon his 
subject by relating that he once asked a number of young pupils to 
write down for him in a few words what they considered to be the 
chief characteristics of animals, and after quoting some of the 
answers thus obtained, he proceeds, by generalisation and elimina- 
tion, to deduce a more accurate definition. Now, there is certainly 
no better way of awakening the interest of youths than to tell them 
of the doings and sayings of young people, so that from this “ view- 
point” (as the author sometimes phrases it) his introduction is 
amply justified. As regards adults, however, the description of an 
animal as “a living creature with a head and tail, four legs and a 
body,” seems hardly worthy of record and development. But these 
are indeed but trifling criticisms, and Mr. Morgan deserves better 

2 Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. Lloyd Morgan. London: Edward Arnold. 
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at the reviewer's hands. A general survey of the book does not lie 
within the scope of the present article: all that can be offered is to 
dwell at some length upon one or two peculiar points, and, for the 
rest, to recommend the work itself to every reader interested in the 
subject. 

As a preparation for discussing the mental processes of animals 
—or, rather, of that portion of the animal kingdom which by a 
disrespectful and inaccurate classification is sometimes designated 
as the “ brute creation ””—Mr. Morgan very properly introduces a 
chapter concerning the ‘‘ Mental Processes in Man,” and here it is 
that the majority of readers will probably hesitate to follow his 
lead. After giving a short but interesting account of the organs 
of external sense ; after explaining how impressions, resulting from 
the stimulation of these organs, are by recognition and discrimina- 
tion in consciousness promoted to sensations ; how such sensations, 
by the effect of memory and association, the discrimination of 
differences in quality and quantity, their localisation in ourselves, 
or their projection into the external world, are built up into 
perceptions, the author goes on to show that all objects of sense are in 
reality ‘‘ constructs” of the human brain, and that the relation of such 
“constructs ” to the objects themselves—that world of “ external 
existence” from which the stimulation of our senses is derived, but 
which can never be directly known to us—is one, not of resemblance, 
but of mental symbolism. Here is a summary of his theory, in his 
own words : 


“ Before proceeding further, let us review the conclusions we have thus 
far reached. Through the action of certain surroundings on our sensitive 
organisation, we receive certain impressions, and among these impressions 
and others revived in memory, we recognise certain similarities or differ- 
ences in quality, in intensity, in order of sequence and in source of origin. 
The sensations which thus originate are mental facts in no sense resem- 
bling their causes, but representing them in mental symbolism. The 
consciousness of similarity or difference is no part of the impression, but 
« further mental fact arising out of the impression, and with it giving 
origin to sensation. It deals with the relation of impressions among each 
other and to the recipient. It involves recognition and discrimination. 
Its basis is laid in memory. The sensations are instantly localised, referred 
to objects and projected outwards, mainly through the instrumentality of 
the muscular sense. ‘The mental symbolism is thus built into the objects 
around us, and constructs are formed. But into the tissue of these con- 
structs is woven, not only the sensations immediately received, but much 
that is only suggested through association as the outcome of past experience, 
individual and ancestral. The constructs and their associated reconstructs 
are thus endowed with qualities which have practical reality, since they 
are not for me only, but for you and for mankind. They are therefore 
in a sense independent of me, but nowise independent of man. 

“ Some of the constructs are endowed with activities, and some with 
feelings akin to our own. Finally, in the field of vision which we con- 
struct or reconstruct, the objects are seen to stand in relationship to each 
other, and the scene as a whole is perceived to be part of an orderly 
sequence of events.” 
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Before examining the reasoning displayed in the above quotation, 
let us consider for a moment the result to which it leads. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Morgan, my father, for example, is a ‘“ construct” of my 
‘brain, a construct made up of sensations which in no sense resemble 
‘their causes, but only represent them in mental symbolism. Be it 
observed furthermore that all other men are my constructs on the 
same grounds as my father, so that the assurance I have of my 
father’s reality rests solely on the corroboration of one construct by 
‘another. Now, such language as this may surely, to say the least 
of it, be considered as a singular abuse of words. My father is not 
-a construct of mine, unless it be in a sense which violates all the custo- 
mary associations of language andideas. ‘The very words “ practical 
reality ” haye no meaning, for they imply the existence of a second 
reality which is other than practical. If it be meant that my father is 
revealed to me through the instrumentality of my nervoussystem; that 
the cerebral processes by which an external object comes to be appre- 
hended as such are something quite different from the object itself ; 
that if my nervous organisation were different from what it is, my 
perception of my father would be different also; that even as 
matters stand there are experiences and associations personal to 
myself which render my apprehension of my father somewhat different 
from the corresponding apprehension of any other person ;—surely 
Mr. Morgan might have expressed all this in less objectionable terms. 
If more than this be meant, then the present writer, for one, must 
protest as against an outrage upon common sense. I know not 
what are the molecular disturbances in my brain when I grasp my 
father’s hand, nor do I much care whether these disturbances corre- 
spond in mental symbolism to anything outside me; but this I do 
know, that my father is a being external to, nay, independent of, 
myself, and that I am just as sure of his existence as I can be of 
my own. Here we reach the ultimate facts of consciousness, con- 


cerning which the vox populi is reliable testimony. Philosophy can- 


not prevail against Common Sense, in matters which are of the 
latter’s resort. Even if no flaw could be discovered in Mr. Morgan’s 
reasoning, it would still be preferable to believe that there ¢s a flaw— 
as yet undiscovered—than to regard as fallacious what must be to us 
the very basis of all truth. No such heroic resolution, however, is 
required in the present case, as even the few lines quoted above 
present something very like a contradiction. Mr. Morgan says of his 


constructs that they are “in a sense independent of me, but nowise 


independent of man.” It is respectfully submitted that this is an 
unmitigated fallacy. An object cannot possibly be dependent on 
man if it be independent of each individual constitutive of humanity. 
The orange (Mr. Morgan’s illustration) is evidently independent of 
me, since it was visible to others long before I came near it, and will 
remain visible long after I have gone away. The same may be affirmed 
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of the orange in regard to every other human being. And even if 
the whole of humanity were swept off the surface of our globe, the 
orange would be still just as existent as before, that is to say, it would 
still be perceivable with all its qualities as soon as any man, or 
other being constituted similarly to man, were placed in the appro- 
priate relation to it. Something very much like this is indeed 
conceded by our author, yet he seems to think that the orange, to 
exist, must be actually perceived, whereas it is sufficient that the 
orange be perceivable. At any rate, it is difficult to see why the 
orange should not be every whit as independent of humanity as 
a whole as it is of each human unit in particular. 

The first idea which will probably suggest itself to the reader, is 
that Mr. Morgan’s meaning has been misapprehended in the fore- 
going, and that what he represents as a “construct” is not the 
orange itself, but our mental image or conception of the orange. 
Were this so, our contention would indeed be groundless, for 
nobody would be disposed to question but that my idea of oranges 
in general, or of any single orange in particular, is a construct 
special to myself, a construct very probably differing in my case 
from what it is in any other human being. But although one 
passage in Mr. Morgan’s book does seem to warrant the above inter- 
pretation, it will be found on closer inspection to be nothing but 
another instance of the author’s peculiar phraseology. He says on 
page 313: 


“The orange that I see before me is not a mere fiction of my mind. I 
can, if I will, take it up, feel it, smell it, and taste it. If it will satisfy 
Common Sense, I will say that it is the idea of the orange that I construct. 
Only I think that Common Sense, who has a horror of roundabout and 
indirect statements, will not like my saying: ‘I am receiving certain visual 
sensations related in certain ways, which lead me to construct an idea of 
an orange.’ He will prefer my saying simply: ‘I see an orange.’ Since 
what he wants me to call our ideas of things answer point for point to the 
things as they actually exist for us human folk; it is not only more satis- 
factory but more correct to merge the two in one, and speak directly and 
simply of the object. The object is a thing I construct. That it is real 
may be proved by submitting it to the test of all the senses that I have.” 


This language, again, is dangerously misleading ; it might almost 
remind one of Metternich’s celebrated saying: ‘‘ La parole a été 
donnée 4 homme pour cacher sa pensée.” Our author declares 
himself willing to defer so far to Common Sense as to say that it is 
the idea of an orange, not the orange itself, that he constructs. It 
becomes apparent, however, immediately afterwards, that he uses the 
word ‘‘ idea” in a sense wholly different from that in which it is 
generally employed. Otherwise, how could he possibly affirm that 
what Common Sense would like to call ‘‘our ideas of things” 
answers point for point to “things as they actually exist for us 
human folk”? Will anybody seriously contend that my idea of an 
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orange answers point for point to the real orange—that, for instance, 
the former can be taken up, weighed, smelled and tasted, just as 
the latter can be? Evidently not. The two things—mental 
image and object—are not only different, but they belong to different 
categories of being ; the one is essentially personal to me and con- 
tingent on my subjective existence; the other is external to and 
independent of myself. How then can Mr. Morgan affirm that “ it 
is not only more satisfactory but more correct to merge these two 
in one ”—the object on the one hand, our idea of the object on the 
other-—“‘ and speak directly of the object”? Such an affirmation 
becomes possible only by using one of the two terms in a sense 
entirely foreign to its ordinary acceptation. Mr. Morgan may 
choose to represent “ideas” as the equivalent of ‘‘ sense-objects,” 
because these latter, on his theory, are but ‘ constructs” of the 
human mind—just as ideas are also. But even on his own theory, 
Mr. Morgan ought to make a radical distinction between ‘‘con- 
structs” which can be peeled, cut up, or squeezed into a glass. and 
‘* constructs” which are mere mental images—images which at their 
best can only correspond to sense-objects in the same way that the 
picture of an orange in oil paint corresponds to the real fruit. If 
Mr. Morgan is to appropriate the word “idea” to designate a sense- 
object, he ought at least to tell us what other word ought to be 
used to designate our mental image of a sense-object—i.c., what he 
would probably call a ‘ reconstruct.” 

It is at any rate clear from the above that the term ‘ construct,” 
in our author's parlance, applies to the sense-object itself, as contra- 
distinguished from the mere mental reproduction of the object. 
Nay, the sense-object is purely and entirely a human construct, for 
although we are told on page 316 that the phenomenal object is the 
joint product of two factors—the external existence and the percipient 
mind—it is evident from other passages (something of which will 
be quoted further on) that Mr. Morgan regards the “ external exist- 
ence,” not as something which is woven into the tissue of the con- 
struct (since in that case it would not be entirely unknowable), but 
rather as the motor ez machina which sets the percipient mind 
a-going. It is true that, on this point, the author involves himself 
occasionally in a little contradiction, for while, on the one hand, he 
affirms that nothing concerning the external existence can be known 
—nay, not even the fact that it exists—on the other hand, he con- 
siders himself as “‘ fully justified in the belief that, corresponding 
to the diversity of mental symbolism, there exists a rich diversity of 
external existence.” The analogy he proposes, as a substitute for 
that other analogy which represents our organs of sense as gate- 
ways through which pictures of objects gain access to the mind, is 


“that something stands without and knocks at the doorway of sense, and 
that from the nature of the knocks we learn something concerning that 
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which knocks. The person inside can never open the door to see what 
manner of thing it is which knocks. But he can build up a most cunning 
symbolism of knocks which shall suffice for all practical purposes. In other 
words [the author continues] the object world, symbolic though it is, which 
you or I construct at the bidding of something without us (the existence of 
which I assume) is amply sufficient for all our practical needs, and con- 
stitutes the only practical reality for human folk.” 


It would be unfair to scrutinise too closely what has been offered 
by mere way of illustration, nevertheless the above analogy is too 
characteristic of Mr. Morgan’s views, as expressed in other passages, 
to be passed over without some little comment. In the first place, 
the statement that ‘from the nature of the knocks we learn some- 
thing concerning that which knocks,” stands in curious contrast to 
the line, almost immediately beneath, in which the very existence 
of the “something without us” is acknowledged to be ‘“‘ assumed”! 
As a matter of fact, we learn absolutely nothing concerning that 
which knocks, not even that it is “‘ without us.” For, be it observed, 
the distinction of the internal from the external, of the Self from 
the Not-Self, is just as much a matter of human perception as time 
or space, as form or weight or colour ; and as, on Mr. Morgan’s theory, 
all human perceptions apply exclusively to ‘‘ constructs ”—7.e., objects 
of sense—it is meaningless to attribute any quality, condition, or 
mode of existence whatsoever, to “objects in themselves.” The 
analogy of ‘‘ something which stands without and knocks” conveys 
the impression that, if only the door could be opened, we should 
gain access to something better than the poor “ practical reality ” 
which is all that humanity can attain under present conditions. 
But this is not the case, for, howsoever we conceive the percipient 
being to be organised, the perception of the object will never be the 
object in itself. Indeed, the very term “object per se” is a direct 
contradiction, since an object cannot exist except in relation to a 
subject. But apart from this difficulty, what are we to think of the 
symbolic relation which Mr. Morgan believes to exist between sense- 
objects and “‘ objects in themselves”? My father is a “construct” 
of my own, as Mr. Morgan tells me; am I then to believe that this 
construct stands in symbolic relation to an object per se? If so, I 
may as well believe that I myself am a mental symbol of something 
unknowable. The “Ego,” on Mr. Morgan’s theory, must be a 
“construct” also, for it cannot be an object of “external existence,” 
since all such objects are absolutely unknown to us. But if a con- 
struct, by what is it constructed, and if an object of external 
existence, to what is it external? These questions are not meant 
as quibbles; they are an expression of a few of the difficulties 
which may beset a candid inquirer into our author's theory. 

Let it not be supposed that Mr. Morgan is unaware of the 
common-sense objections which are likely to be urged against him. 
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Indeed, he formulates a few of these, and the following is an instance 
of this kind : 

“T am well aware that there are many people who cannot bring them- 
selves to believe in, or even to listen without impatience to, the view that 
the world we see around us is a world of phenomena. It is absurd, they 
say, to tell us that yonder tulip, as an object, is in any sense dependent on 
our perception of it. There it is, and there it would have been had man 
never been created. Can one conceive that the new species of fossil, which 
was only yesterday disentombed from the strata in which it has lain buried 
for long ages, is dependent on man’s observation of its qualities as an 
object? To say that it was ‘constructed’ by the lucky geologist who was 
fortunate enough first to set eyes on it is sheer nonsense. Its shelly sub- 
stance protected a bivalve mollusc millions of years before man appeared 
upon the earth. When we see the orange in the fruiterer’s shop, the sight 
of it merely reminds us of its other qualities—its taste, its smell, its weight, 
and the rest, which are essentially its own, and nowise bestowed upon it 
by us.” 


To which Mr. Morgan replies: 


‘“‘T have no hope of convincing, and not much desire to convince, one 
who thus objects. I would merely ask him how and when he stepped out- 
side his own consciousness to ascertain that these things are so. Does he 
believe that consciousness is an accompaniment of certain nervous processes 
in the grey cortex of the brain? If so, let him tell us how these conscious 
accompaniments resemble (not merely symbolise, but resemble) tulips and 
oranges and fossil molluscs. If not, let him propound his new theory of 
consciousness.” 


This answer is valuable in that it seems to shed some light on 
_the probable origin and explanation of what the present writer can- 
not but regard as Mr. Morgan’s error. Why should the objector 
above introduced need to step outside his own consciousness in order 
to test the correctness of his preceding statements? What possible 
good could be done by his thus stepping out of himself? He can- 
not testify at all, except by being percipient in some mode or other. 
And it can hardly be assumed that Mr. Morgan wants the objector 
to exchange his present set of organs for another? That would 
indeed make a change in his perceptions, but it would not bring 
him a whit nearer to the object as viewed outside of consciousness. 
If, then, some instrument of perception is indispensable, why should 
not the human instrument be as good a standard of truth as any 
other? Truth at best can be but relative; to speak as if it could 
be absolute is an absurdity. 

Again, to what purpose does Mr. Morgan remind the objector that 
consciousness is an accompaniment of certain nervous processes in 
the grey cortex of the brain; and to what purpose does he ask how 
these conscious accompaniments (!) can resemble tulips or oranges ? 
Is not this an extraordinary confusion of ideas, and can it indeed be 
necessary to remind our author that the mechanism of perception is 
one thing, and the object perceived another? When I hold an 

' orange in my hand, and satisfy myself by sight and touch that the 
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orange is round, is it necessary that the cerebral processes thus 
initiated should translate themselves in consciousness by something 
resembling an orange? I must humbly confess that such words are 
almost unintelligible to me. I do not pretend to explain how a 
molecular disturbance in the human brain can be the objective equi- 
valent, or objective aspect, of a sensation; and indeed it is more 
than probable that this will for ever remain a mystery; but the 
subjective fact is at any rate certain enough, and hence I can 
affirm that when I hold the orange as aforesaid, my consciousness is 
not of a resemblance to an orange, but of the orange itself. The 
orange is that which I hold, and the question as to what the mole- 
cular disturbances in my brain, or their accompaniments, may 
resemble, has no relevance. 

A further illustration of the idiosyncrasy displayed in our author’s 
reply to his imaginary objector, may be found in a passage explaining 
how it comes that objects are seen upright, although the image of 
them on the retina is inverted. According to our author, this is a 
matter of the correlation of the testimony given by the sense 
organs? 

“ A boy stands before me. I go to him and touch him, and pass my 
hands downwards from head to foot. Then I stand a little way off and 
look at him. His image on my retina is inverted. But as I run my eye 
over him, I direct my eye downwards to his feet and upwards to his head. 
Thus my eye-muscles and my other muscular and tactile sensations seem 
to tell me that he is one way upwards. The image on my retina tells me, 
though I am not conscious of the fact, that he is the other way upwards. 
But he cannot be both! ‘The testimony of one sense has to give way. 
Practically that of touch and the muscular sensations is unconsciously 
selected, and sight-sensations are habitually interpreted in terms of this 
standard.” 


Two points in the above explanation deserve notice. Firstly, the 
whole difficulty which Mr. Morgan seeks to remove arises out of the 
assumption that the image on the retina is, in some way or other, 
seen by the individual. The popular notion (apparently sanctioned 
to some extent by our author) would therefore be, if carried out to 
its extreme consequences, that there exists a second organ of vision 
behind the first, a kind of “ homunculus ” located in the brain, and 
enabled to perceive the picture focussed on the retina. Hence the 
difficulty of understanding that, although the image is inverted, the 
object should be seen the right way up. ‘The difficulty, however, is 
imaginary, as the assumption is unwarranted. There is no more 
ground for supposing that the retinal image needs to be inverted in 
the brain, than there is for supposing that it needs to be enlarged. 

We see the object, not the image, and hence the position of the image, 
whatsoever such position may be, is irrelevant. But, secondly, even 
if the retina were seen by the brain, there would result no such 
conflict of testimonies as Mr. Morgan imagines, For the image of 
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the boy, on the retina, is not upside down, unless you choose to cut 
it out of the surrounding picture. The image has its feet on the 
ground, and its head in the air. The brain could not therefore 
perceive the retinal image to be inverted, unless it saw the boy 
himself at the same time. Such twofold vision would be too much, 
even for a homunculus, and hence no one of the senses need be 
sacrificed to the others. The fact is that there is no more upside or 
downside in the field of vision than there is in celestial space; 
there is the relation (on a plane perpendicular to the line of sight) 
of luminous points to each other; but the conception of up and down 
has to be derived from quite different sources. 

Mr. Morgan’s peculiarity seems, then, to consist in the idea that what 
we know of objects is only by a sort of more or less distorted reproduction 
of them within ourselves. It is thus that he conceives our vision of an 
object to be the vision of its image on the retina ; it is thus also that he 
challenges his objector to step out of himself in order to see what the 
real object is like. It is thus that he declares “ owr ideas of things” and 
“ things as they actually exist for us human folk” to be equivalent terms, 
“our ideas of things” being, in Mr. Morgan’s conception, those very 
cerebral constructs which we form at the bidding of the knockers 
outside the door. Being given the central idea, the rest of our 
author’s theory follows easily enough. What is surprising is that 
a mind, otherwise so sound and so well balanced,’ should attribute 
reality to so meaningless an abstraction as that of ‘‘ objects in them- 
selves,” and fail to see, as our sense-objects ave outside of us (in the 
only sense which attaches to “outside ”), it is absurd to speak of 
our getting outside of ourselves to perceive them. Nevertheless, 
this misconception pervades the whole of Mr, Morgan’s theory of 
perception. He says on p. 316: 


“The objects that we see are the joint products of two factors—the 
external existence and the percipient mind. We cannot eliminate the 
latter factor so as to see what the external factor is without it. Those 
who, like Professor Mivart, say that we can eliminate the percipient factor? 
and that the external world without it is just the same as it is with it, are 
content to reduce the human mind, in the matter of perception, to the level 
of a piece of looking-glass.” 


This passage seems to imply that if the human mind were, in 
regard to perception, the equivalent of a piece of looking-glass, 
then indeed Professor Mivart would be right in saying that the 
world without the percipient factor would be just the same as it is 


1 The present writer humbly asks pardon for thus apparently assuming his own 
view to be the correct one, but the necessities of language are such that we are all of 
us in the position of that young Frenchwoman, who said: “Je ne sais comment cela 
se fait, ma sceur, mais je ne vois que moi qui ait toujours raison.” 

2 “Let the perception be considered to be made up of 2 + y; x being the ego, or 
self, and y the object. The mind has the power of supplying its own - 2, and so we 
get (through the imagination of the mind and the object) x + y — 2, ory pure and 
simple.” Mr. Morgan considers the above extract from Professor Mivart'’s work, On 
Truth (p. 135), to contain the essence of his teaching in this matter. 
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with it. The present writer is very far from agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Mivart’s statement as here quoted, but, on the other hand, 
the question as to whether the human mind is or is not analogous 
to a reflecting surface, seems to him entirely indifferent. To assert 
that the human mind is the equivalent of a good mirror would only 
be another mode of stating that our perceptions are the normal per- 
ceptions, and that those beings (if any) who see Nature differently 
see it distorted. This assertion we make in any case. Were scme 
being from another world to come and declare that he sees four 
dimensions where we see only three, this would not in the least 
impair our belief in the reality of our perceptions. As to elimi- 
nating the percipient mind in order to see (!) what the external 
existence is without it, such a process, were it possible, would be 
directly contrary to the purpose, since it is only by the instrumen- 
tality of the percipient mind that existence can be tested. 

Mr. Morgan, as the reader has seen, challenges the objector whom 
he has “no hope of convincing and not much desire to convince,” 
to propound his own theory of consciousness. Although the space 
at the disposal of the present writer precludes him from taking up 
this gauntlet, he ventures to think that it would not be a very difficult 
task to reconcile all the scientific part of Mr. Morgan’s teachings 
with what he himself calls the “‘ common-sense view of the subject.” 
After all, the discussion is to a great extent a question of words. I 
decline to say that my father is my “ construct,” because I hold such 
a term to be misleading and inappropriate. My idea of my father 
—the mental image I can evoke with all its associated memories and 
emotions—might more fittingly be termed a ‘‘constract,” and to 
this a great deal of what our author has written on the subject would 
apply. My father himself—the tangible being of flesh and bone 
who existed long before me—is something radically different from 
the above, and hence, unless the English language is to be revo- 
lutionised, I cannot call it by the above name. But I am quite 
aware that all my knowledge of my father has come to me through 
the instrumentality of my senses, and I am quite prepared to follow 
Mr. Morgan when he tells me that sensations arise in stimulations of 
the end-organs of special sense, and that thence the explosive waves 
of change pass inwards to the brain, and somewhere therein give rise 
to mental products. It is only when he goes on to say : ‘‘ These mental 
products, the accompaniments of nerve-changes, can in no sense be like 
the outside something which gave rise to them; they are symbols of 
that outside something, and it is these symbols which we build up into 
objects ”—that I must enter a respectful protest. It is not the mental 
product, the accompaniment of nerve-changes, whichI perceive ; it is 
the object. And that object is not something within my brain, corre- 
sponding symbolically to an object of external existence, it is the 
external object itself. Ido not construct an image of my father and 
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project it outwards. I apprehend my father directly as existing 
outside of me. Call this a difference in the localisation of sensations 
if you will, but it is the fundamental difference on which our recog- 
nition of Self and Not-Self is grounded, and as such must be 
recognised in language. The reality of sense-objects is the only reality, 
and to speak of this as paralleled, if not surpassed, by the reality of 
‘things in themselves,” is to use words to which no meaning can 
attach. 

The only remaining point which it is proposed to notice on this occa- 
sion, will be found in Mr. Morgan’s closing chapter on “ Mental Evolu- 
tion.” After discussing such subjects as “Mental Processes in Animals,” 
“ Appetence and Emotion,” ‘‘ Habit and Instinct,” the author proceeds 
to inquire into the relation that may be supposed to exist between the 
subjective phenomena of feeling and thought, and the physical basis 
of these ; in other words, between the molecular disturbances which 
are believed to constitute the working of the nervous mechanism, and 
the changes in consciousness which correspond thereto. Mr. Morgan 
answers this question by declaring himself an adherent of the 
“monistic hypothesis,’ according to which the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are supposed to be simply the subjective aspect of that 
which, viewed objectively, would be distinguishable as the mechanical 
working of our nervous system. ‘‘ Psychosis” is thus the subjective 
side of “ neurosis,” and “ neurosis” the objective side of “ psychosis,” 
after somewhat the same fashion that a convex surface is but the 
opposite side of a concave surface, But here we had better allow 
Mr. Morgan to speak for himself: 


“« Now, we believe that the particular kind of molecular action which we 
call neurosis, or brain action, has been evolved. Evolved from what? From 
other and simpler modes of molecular motion. Complex neuroses have 
been evolved from less complex neuroses; these from simple neuroses ; 
these, again, from organic modes of motion which can no longer be called 
neuroses at all; and these, once more, from modes of motion which can no 
longer be called organic. And from what have psychoses, or states of 
consciousness, been evolved? Complex psychoses have been evolved from 
less complex psychoses ; these from simple psychoses; these, again, from— 
what? Weare stopped for want of words to express our meaning. We 
believe that psychoses have been evolved. Evolved from what? From 
other and simpler modes of—something which answers on the subjective 
side to motion. We can hardly say ‘of consciousness’; for consciousness 
answers to a particular mode of motion called neurosis. So that, unless we 
are prepared to say that all modes of motion are neuroses, we can hardly 
say that all modes of that which answers on the subjective side to motion 
are conscious, I shall venture, therefore, to coin a word to meet my present 
need,” 


Here, already, the reader may be supposed to have opened his 
eyes in wonder. Why should it be necessary, for the sake of the 
evolutionist theory, to assume that every kind of motion has a sub- 
jective correspondent? What conceivable good can be done by so 
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sweeping an assumption ? What, we are to suppose that even such 
motion as the trundling of a wheelbarrow has its subjective aspect, 
its psychose-like concomitant ? Is it not far more simple and 
rational to believe that one particular mode of motion—the molecular 
action of certain highly organised brains—has under certain special 
conditions a subjective concomitant, a double aspect—and that this 
duplication is an exceptional circumstance which occurs solely 
under these special conditions? But let us return to Mr. Morgan, 
and see what he makes of his special word when once he has coined 
it for his purpose. 


“Tt is generally admitted that physical phenomena, including those which 
we call physiological, can be explained (or are explicable)’ in terms of 
energy. It is also generally admitted that consciousness is something dis- 
tinct from, nay, belonging to, a wholly different phenomenal order from 
energy. And it is further generally admitted that consciousness is never- 
theless in some way closely, if not indissolubly, associated with special 
manifestations of energy in the nerve-centres of the brain. Now, we call 
manifestations of energy ‘ Kinetic’ manifestations, and we use the term 
‘ Kinesis’ for physical manifestations of thisorder. Similarly, we may call 
concomitant manifestations of the mental or conscious order ‘ metakinetic,’ 
and may use the term ‘ metakinesis’ for all manifestations belonging to 
this phenomenal order. According to the monistic hypothesis, every mode 
of kinesis has its concomitant mode of metakinesis, and when the kinetic 
manifestations assume the form of the molecular processes in the human brain, 
the metakinetic manifestations assume the form of human consciousness. 
... . All matter is not conscious, because consciousness is the metakinetic 
concomitant of a highly specialised order of kinesis. But every kinesis 
has an associated metakinesis ; and parallel to the evolution of organic and 
neural kinesis there has been an evolution of metakinetic manifestations 
culminating in human thought.” 


It is amusing to observe the evident gusto with which our author 
uses his new coins. There was perhaps no great need of them, as 
the same statements might easily have been made in other terms, 
but it is a characteristic of the teacher’s mind to lay particular 
stress on nomenclature, and accordingly Mr. Morgan will revel 
henceforth in his ‘“‘ metakinetic ” and “ metakinesis,” just as if some 
noteworthy progress had thereby been achieved. One is reminded 
of Goethe’s famous lines : 


“ Mit Worten liisst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten.” 


As to the theory exposed by our author, the present writer can 
only characterise it as speculation gone wild. The monistic hypo- 
thesis as expressed by G. H. Lewes, for instance, seemed plausible 
and convenient; as expressed by Mr. Morgan, it seems entirely 
unwarranted. What ground is there for assuming that every 
kinesis has an associated metakinesis, and what possible conception 


1 It is not easy to understand what the author means by this distinction between 
**can be explained,” and ‘‘ are explicable.” 
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can be formed of such an association? Above all, what possible 
advantage can be derived from such an hypothesis? The author 
does not so much as attempt to satisfy the reader on these points. 

Mr. Morgan is anxious to show that he differs fundamentally 
from the idealists, but the grounds on which he rests this plea will 
probably be regarded as distinctions rather than as differences. 
The idealistic view, as defined by our author, is that ‘the world 
of phenomena has no existence, save as a fiction of my own 
mind.” Mr. Morgan teaches that the world of phenomena has 
no existence save as ‘‘ constructs” of the human mind, and, so far 
at least, the difference between the two views seems to be nothing 
but verbal. Mr. Morgan does indeed ascribe to his ‘‘ constructs ” 
a “practical reality,” the only reality attainable for human folk, 
but neither do the idealists deny the reality of sensations. Wherein, 
then, does Mr. Morgan claim to differ from idealists? He answers, 
on page 474, that he believes phenomena to have a kinetic aspect, 
besides being states of consciousness. ‘‘ What are for me states of 
consciousness are for you neural processes in my brain.” This may 
he perfectly true, but it is nothing that an idealist might not also 
accept. The “ kinetic aspect” is a phenomenon like any other, and 
the idealist does not deny phenomena ; he simply resolves them into 
sensations, and this is exactly what Mr. Morgan does. The dis- 
tinction between the kinetic and the metakinetic aspect is therefore 
fruitless in this case. There remains the circumstance that Mr. 
Morgan believes in a world of “things in themselves,” a world as 
varied and as interesting as the world of phenomena, whereas the 
pure idealist believes that the only reality behind the world of 
phenomena is the reality of ideas (whatever that may mean). But 
as both Mr. Morgan and the idealist are compelled to admit that 
they know absolutely nothing of what lies beyond or behind the 
world of phenomena, and hence that their assumptions concerning 
the unknown substratum are absolutely groundless, it seems as though 
the difference between them were reduced to what a mathematician 
might call “a quantity smaller than any that can be assigned.” 
It is as if two astronomers were to claim a difference between their 
respective systems, on the ground that one believes the beings in- 
habiting Sirius (if any such there be) to have blue eyes, while the 
other favours the hypothesis of brown eyes. It is hoped therefore 
that the heading of this paper, ‘‘ A Zoologist among the Idealists,” 
will not be considered entirely inappropriate. 

Epwarp CHAMIER. 





IBSEN’S “ BRAND.” 


THE English Ibsen cult is in no small measure the worship of an 
unknown god. The English reader is familiar, indeed, with the 
later works of the master. He has penetrated under the guidance 
of the great dramatist the subtlest intricacies of the self-consciousness 
of modern society. With An Enemy of Society or The Young Men’s 
League in his hand, he has entered into the petty political intrigues of 
the Norwegian towns. In Rosmersholm, and now also in Hedda Gabler, 
he has traced the most hidden subtleties of passion in the hearts of 
women. He has caught a glimpse of Ibsen’s true theory of woman’s 
higher mission in The Pillars of Society. With Ghosts before him he 
has shuddered at the gruesome working of the ancient law of the 
visitation of the father’s sins upon the son, All this unmerciful 
dissection of the springs and motives of modern society in the 
drawing-room and the pleasure-garden is familiar to him. But he 
remains for the most part ignorant of the two mighty dramas of a 
wholly different stamp, which to the Norseman are tle pre-eminent 
testimony of Ibsen’s greatness, and on which undoubtedly, in future 
centuries, his fame will rest. 

These two dramas are Lrand, published in 1866, and Peer Gynt, 
published in 1867. Taken together they constitute, in the opinion 
of many far from incompetent judges, the greatest achievement in 
literature in the second half of the nineteenth century. Of the 
latter play, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed gave a valuable account in the 
Contemporary Review of August 1889. I propose in the present 
paper to offer an analysis of Brand. 

How is it that while the secondary dramas of the great Scandi- 
navian have appeared in English dress, and are so prominent a topic 
of discussion in the cultivated circles of this country, Brand and 
Peer Gynt remain locked up in the fastness of their native Norse, 
and are hardly known even by name to many enthusiasts for the 
secondary Ibsen ? 

It is because these two extraordinary dramatic poems have hitherto 
baffled—as, in my view, they must ever baffle—the translator.’ 
Even the German representation of Peer Gynt fails in the most 
remarkable manner to produce the colossal impression of the original, 
though the genius and structure of the German tongue lie much 
closer than those of English to the Norse. With the German 


1 See, however, Postcript. 
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version of Brand I have felt no temptation to make acquaintance. 
As for English, it would not be difficult to do passages here and 
there into our own speech; but the noble rhymed tetrameters, in 
Norse so wonderfully plastic, will almost inevitably drop into 
doggerel ; the rhyme itself will, save here and there, necessarily be 
purchased at the price of accuracy; and above all the atmosphere, 
redolent of mountain, skree, and fjord, will refuse to breathe from an 
English page. In the present paper I have, it is true, attempted to 
turn into English verse a few of such passages as seemed to lend 
themselves most readily tothe effort. But I have done so solely for 
necessary purposes of exposition ; and though my versions are closely 
literal, none can be more conscious than I of their stiffness or their 
flatness, Yet I have thought that even poor verse may less inade- 
quately represent the original, of which rhyme and rhythm are 
essential characteristics, than the unmetrical ramblings of prose. 

Brand surpasses Peer Gynt as a work of genius. Each is occupied 
with the exposition of the development in inward chrracter and 
outward career of a hero who bases himself on a false maxim of life. 
But the motto of Peer Gynt is base, while that of Brand is exalted ; 
and it demands a higher strain of genius to portray with unswerving 
psychological veracity the failure involved in the pursuit of a noble 
though mistaken ideal, than to trace the fall of one whose theory of 
life is entirely ignoble. Peer Gynt’s rule of self-sufficiency and self- 
seeking—which he confounds with self-realisation and self-reverence— 
leads to a career for the description of which biting irony is the 
poet’s predominating instrument. Brand’s rule, “ nothing or every- 
thing,” “ nought or all,” leads to a career full of such heroic struggle 
and pathetic loss and failure as only language profoundly sympathetic, 
tremulous with human emotion, can hope to picture. 

The maxim “ nought or all,” means, on the lips and in the mind 
of Brand, that no half-hearted service can ever be acceptable to God. 
Give Him everything, or you might just as well—even better—give 
Him nothing. And for this perfect giving it is essential that a free 
and unconstrained will should always be partner in the gift. That 
which is rendered reluctantly is not surrendered wholly. Therefore, 
whatever God demands must be yielded, not only without the selfish 
detention of the smallest fragment, but without suffering the yearning 
affections to play around that which has been yielded up after the 
sacrifice has been made. 


Il. 


Brand, then, is a man palpitating with love, but ever sacrificing 
love to that which he deems to be the call of God. The First Act 
opens with a scene on the upper heights of the mountain over- 
hanging Brand’s native village, to which from boyhood he has been 
a stranger. Through the fog the form of the young and stalwart priest 
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is discovered striding over the fissures of the glacier, undaunted by the 
perils of ice and storm which presently frighten back the peasant 
and his son who had joined him in the grim ascent. But as the 
mists disperse and the morning sun flushes the fields of snow, the 
priest descries the youthful lovers, Einar and Agnes, dancing and 
laughing as they draw towards him. Itis in the dialogue which 
ensues between the stern man of God and the lightsome son of 
pleasure that the first strong lines are drawn of Brand’s conceptions 
of the Deity in contrast to the conventional view. All the world, 
he avers, is infected with the canker of ‘ halfness.” It neither 
wholly believes any theory, nor wholly performs any duty. And 
this halfness extends to its idea of God. What is the popular con- 
ception of Him ? 
“ An aged man with scanty locks, 
With beard like ice or silver thread— 


With kindly voice, just strong enough 
To frighten little boys in bed.” 


He is to be painted in slippers, spectacles, and skull-cap—‘ a God 
who peeps between his fingers.” But Brand’s God is of another 


sort. 


“ Not such a God as that is mine! 
Mine is a storm where wind is thine, 
#* a * * 


And he is young like Hercules— 
Not a godfather in the sixties.” 


Einar and Agnes depart down the pathway towards the village. 
But there is a little rift in their joy. The lover points to the distant 
fjord and the thin line of smoke from the steamer that is to bear 
them over the bosom of the seas. But with absent look and hushed 
tones the maiden answers : 


“Yes. But tell me, didst thou note 
How the man grew the while he spoke ?” 


Brand’s first great sacrifice is the surrender of his burning ambi- 
tion to proclaim his stern gospel far and wide over the land. We 
cannot linger over the wonderful scene in which the deputation from 
his native village, men dull with lifelong toil, yet quickened to 
momentary sense of higher life by contact with the keen and bold 
young priest, plead and plead in vain with him to take up the 
village pastorate ; then, with hanging heads and slouching gait, in 
single file, as men who have caught and lost one glimpse of faith 
and hope, trudge back along the margin of the bay. It is Agnes, 
in whose virgin soul has dawned the vision of a life hitherto un- 
dreamed, who calls Brand to a purer mind, and teaches him that 
the initial sacrifice in the practice of his own gospel of ‘‘ nought or 
all” must be the abandonment of his high ambition to proclaim its 
vast demands far and wide through the towns and cities of his land. 
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Ill. 


At the opening of the Third Act three years have passed away. 
Brand and Agnes, man and wife, are on the house-steps of their 
timbered manse. A mighty wall of rock towers over the little 
home. Already the threatening ice hangs out far on the brow of the 
cliff. From the loose stones piled around by the tempests and cata- 
clysms of ages, a rude fence has been built round the tiny garden. 
Says Agnes: 

“‘ Beloved husband, once again 
Thine eye roves anxious o’er the fjord.” 


“T am awaiting,” answers Brand, ‘‘a message.” His aged 
mother, who by her harshness and rapacity, even in his childhood 
had quenched his natural affection, has for long years counted on his 
priesthood to shrive her at her death. Brand has long since with 
all emphasis declared to her that he can never shrive her till she 
voluntarily resign all the golden hordes which her avarice has 
gathered. Yes, her son 

“ will tarry nigh, 
Waiting thy repentant cry.” 


But only when she shall have made the perfect renunciation can he 
“‘ warm her hand so cold and old,” and offer her the sacraments of 
God. 

And now, away there, far along the sandy beach, she is dying, 
and the priest stands at his gate, waiting and longing for her message. 
There comes a messenger. She will give up half, if Brand will 
come. ‘“ Half, not all?” ‘No, half.” 


“Go, tell the answer that is sent! 
Comes neither priest nor sacrament.” 


Another messenger : 


Bran. What bringest thou ? 
MessENGER. Nine-tenths thy mother offers now. 
B. Not all 2 
M. Not all. 
B. My answer’s sent : 

Comes neither priest nor sacrament. 

* * * * 
Go tell the sick one as I said: 
Clean board for lustral wine and bread.” 


And so the mother dies unshrived. The news overwhelms Brand 
with agony. But he is relentless in fidelity to the lines of his life- 
maxim. God—a God of love? Yes, it may be so when the human 
will has been utterly surrendered, but not before. The will must 
side with God. Then at last it may taste the tenderness of that 
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Deity who did not even withdraw the chalice of sacrifice from the 
pleading lips of His Son in Gethsemane. 


“ When will is victor in the strife, 
Then comes at last the time for love 
To hover like a white-winged dove, 
And bring the olive-leaf of life.” 


The day of the mother’s lone and unshrived death is indeed a day 
of doom. The kindly doctor who brings the tidings is called into the 
inner chamber by Agnes to see the baby boy, about whom clings the 
love of father and of mother with tenderness ineffable. Brand is yet 
musing over the tragedy of the unrepentant soul, the soul of her 
who bore him, when the doctor hurriedly comes out of the house and 
calls to him : 


“‘ Wind up thy home and go away! 
Branp. Though the earth crack, yet here I stay. 
D. Then is thy laddie doomed to die. 

B. My child! my Alf! What cruel lie 
Is this? My child!” 


But it is true. The narrow home, without light or sun, with chil- 
ling breeze and clammy fog, will overwhelm the little life if Brand 
expose the child to another winter of it. But if he will seek a 
sunnier home, and watch his little one with daily care, his joy will 
not be taken from him ; the boy will live. Then the whole force of 
his manhood is thrown into the resolve immediately to fly, and 
Agnes re-enters the house to wrap the child in garments that shall 
protect him from the biting blast. But the doctor, keen as well 
as kind, stays him with these words: 


“To the world’s flock such sternness showing, 
Yet with himself so easy-going ? 
For them nought recks or great or small,— 
Only the legal ‘ nought or all’; 
But from himself all courage flown 
The moment of the plummet’s fall— 
The lamb of offering was his own.” 


“ Am I blind now,” cries the distracted father, ‘‘ or was I then ? ” 
And while he doubts, his case is made the harder by the appeal of a 
parishioner: ‘‘ Thou art asa light set up in darkness.” “Go, if 
thou canst. J have a soul no less than others, nor can I help 
myself by the book; thou hast drawn me from the depths—try if 
thou dare let’ go thy hold. Thou canst not do it; I cling fast; my 
soul would be lost if my hold relaxed.” Gerd, the mad girl from 
the mountain, who haunts Brand at every crucial moment, has 
her say too. Agnes comes out with the child equipped. The 
struggle is short and sharp. He strives to thrust the “cup of 
choice” on Agnes. Nay, she can be obedient wife, accepting his 
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choice, but if she is to choose it must be as mother. The choice is 
made. He points tothe house-door. Agnes, lifting high the babe 
as an offering to God, passes in. Brand, with a mighty sob, and 
hands clasped above his head, throws himself prone upon the steps, 
and the great cry of anguish rings out on the dank, chill air: ‘‘ Jesus, 
Jesus, give me light!” 


IV. 


Brand has sacrificed his ambition; he has sacrificed his child. 
The Fourth Act, amid gathering gloom, shows his third great renun- 
ciation. This section of the drama contains episodes of transcendent 
pathos, to which I know not where to seek a parallel. 

It is Christmas Eve. Agnes, clad in black, gazes through the 
little window out upon the darkness, watching for her husband. 
Two days and a night he has been battling with the elements on the 
storm-tossed fjord, if so be by the strenuous toil he might renew 
within him the heart of manhood. The garden-gate creaks upon its 
hinge, a step is heard upon the path; he enters, white with the 
driving snow, and Agnes flings her arms about his neck. Out there, 
in the turmoil of the waters, new manhood has been quickened in him, 
a manhood touched with a new strain of tenderness. Even God, 
the stern King of law, the Claimant of the sacrifice of human will, 
has out there for a moment revealed himself to the rigid priest, as a 
God who yearns tenderly over his children. 


“‘ Agnes,—think, there see I God 
Near as never yet I knew Him,— 
Oh, so near, it seemeth me, 

That ’twere easy to go to Him; 
And I thirst to be at rest, 

Like a foundling, on his breast, 
By his mighty arm be pressed 
Firmly, warmly, gently to Him.” 


But such visions are for Brand but momentary gleams between 
the dark clouds. He must be the ambassador of the strictness and 
the wrath of God. The tenderness of the divine love he may 
see in the eyes of Agnes, but for himself he cannot know it yet. 
Even the comfort and quietude of prayer are not for him. God is 
the great Riddle of riddles, whom he can obey, but neither under- 
stand nor love. 

“To pray? to pray? Ah, that’s a word 
Which on the lips is glibly heard,— 
Men squander it in every place. 

Prayer is for men to cry for grace 

In wind and storm to the great Riddle, 
To beg a place in Jesu’s load, 

To stretch up both their hands to God— 


Yet wade in doubt up to their middle. 
> * + * * 
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And yet—in those worst days of fear, 
That awful hour when death drew near, 
When his last sleep the laddie slept, 

And, though his mother kissed him there, 
Back to his cheek no soft smile crept, 
What was it ?—Ah, was that not prayer? 
Whence came that dulcet fantasy, 

That stream of song, that melody, 
Sounding afar and gliding by, 

Which bore me free and bore me high 
Prayed 1? And was I rapt in prayer ? 
And spake with God my spirit there ? 
And did He hear? And did He see 
How in my house grief sat with me ?— 
What know I? Now ’tis barred and bound, 
Again the darkness hems me round ; 

No light, no light, no light is found!” 


All this is on Christmas Eve—the first Christnias Eve after little 
Alf has been called away. I shall presently dwell on the beautiful 
and pathetic personality of Agnes, and the story of this Christmas Eve 
must mostly be told then. It is enough now to say-that the law of 
“nought or all” compels Brand to strive to pluck out of his wife’s 
heart the lingering regrets that lead her to strive even now to 
include the lost little one in the.tender festival. She may not even 
leave the window-shutter ajar, that the candle-rays from the Christ- 
mas-tree may fall upon the little grave. 

“ Branv. Shut tight, shut tight! 
Aeyes. Oh, be not hard, thou art not right.” 
And when her reluctant hand has closed and bolted it, she cries 
with tears : 
“ Ah, say what more God claims of me; 
Tired my foot, and droops my wing. 
Brand. Have I not said, cast in the sea, 
Each gift which is not everything ? . 


A. But mine was all; ’twas all my store ! 
B. Followed thy gift must be with more. 
* # * * * 


Thou hast thy grief and memories thronging, 
Thou hast thy flood of sinful longing. 
A: (In despair.) I have the root of my tortured heart ! 
Pluck out! pluck out! 
B. In the deep abyss 
In vain, in vain thou castest this, 
If still thou weepest at the smart!” 

At last, as we shall see, the: faithful loving heart yields all. Even 
the little hood, worn next her heart as a last memorial of Alf, is 
given up. And even in the moment of utter renunciation, a strange, 
triumphant peace steals over her spirit and shines from. her eyes, 
while to Brand, confounded and amazed, she cries: 


“‘ Dost thou forget the word of yore: 
‘Whoso sees Jehovah dies ?’” 
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Vv. 


The last Act of Brand opens with a vein of comedy which relieves 
the tension, and reminds us that Ibsen has funds of humour from 
which he too seldom draws. One of the fancies that had laid hold 
of Agnes in her terrible struggle to be true to the dread gospel of 
her husband, had been that the village church was too small. I 
am not sure that she really meant the visible structure; that she 
may not rather have meant that the doctrine of Brand walled and 
arched the religious life within limits too narrow and low. But 
hints from her, and weird sayings that had fallen from Gerd, had 
determined Brand to devote his maternal inheritance to the erection 
of a mighty temple which should be worthy of the word God had 
given him to declare, in place of the little kirk upon the strand 
with its dim memories of a pagan predecessor and of the rude 
glories of that King Bele whose fame is sung in the Frithiof Saga. 
And now—a year and a half after the death of Agnes—the vast 
church is built. Within, Brand’s fingers are wandering over the 
keys of the great organ. Without, in the early morning mist, the 
schoolmaster and the sexton are busy over the festoons and bunting 
which are to mark the day of the formal consecration of the new 
house of God. Pedagogue and sexton are big with that sense of 
official position which never fails to waken either the satire or the 
impatience of Ibsen. To such officials human feeling is a forbidden 
luxury. It would be no better than a base apostasy. Yet as the 
wail of the organ floats out upon the air, and the two petty repre- 
sentatives of the civil power recall all that their priest has gone 
through, the splendid achievement of to-day, the restlessness of 
spirit that nevertheless displays itself in the pastor’s every look and 
word, they are in great and imminent danger of being moved like 
unofficial persons. 


‘¢ ScHOoLMASTER. Hark, where's his reverence? I’m in a fix; I could 
wish that I were hidden ! 

Sexton. So could I! So could I! 

S.M. At such a moment one can’t sound his own bottom; each depth 
has a deeper under it ; one resolves, one hesitates, one longs. 

Sex. My friend! 

8.M. Well, my friend ! 

Sex. Hm! 

S.M. Speak out !— You don’t like? 

Sex. I verily believe—we FEEL ! 

S.M. What! NotI! 

SEX. Certainly not I! 

A single witness convicts no one ! 
S.M. We two are men, not silly girls. 
Good morning! The school-children are waiting.” 


But whether the minions of the State permit themselves to feel 
or not, to Brand this long awaited day is full of emotion. It had 
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seemed to him that in this ampler fane there would be room for 
prayer to stretch free wings and rise to God, that there the wor- 
shipper would no more feel himself shut in, that his spirit would 
breathe a freer air, and more easily lift itself up to heaven; that 
there was more hope that God himself would enter in, and there 
reveal himself to waiting hearts. And now itis finished. All the 
country rings with the fame of the glorious temple. Dignitaries of 
Church and State and a vast assemblage of priests and laity have 
gathered on that bleak shore for the solemn functions of the day. 
The praise of him, Brand, is on the lips of all. Promotion and honours 
are in his grasp. Surely this should be the moment of reward for 
all—for sacrifice of ambition, of child, of wife, to the awful ideal— 
for faithfulness unquailing through agony and loneliness to the behest 
of that tremendous law inscribed in letters of fire on his heart, the 
Deity’s own decree, “nought or everything.” And yet, how is 
it? The thin and nervous fingers stray over the crgan-keys, now 
sending forth a wail of ineffable sadness, now making the thunders. 
to crash along the vaulted roof. But always the music seems driven 
back upon the musician. Even now its cry seems not to reach to. 
God. Wall and arch imprison it, and its mocking echoes roll through 
nave and aisle. With a terrible awakening at heart the priest strides: 
forth from the door. ‘The sheriff accosts him full of obsequious 
congratulation, and brimming over with a thousand little fussy sug- 
gestions. The archdeacon approaches him, mumbling the exordium 
of the consecration sermon which he has learnt by rote: 


“Oh, my children ! oh, my sheep!” 


He pours into Brand’s ear streams of ecclesiastical advice. He 
must shape his preaching and his conduct more nearly to the 
common ways, drill his people to uniformity, not cultivate indivi- 
dualism, mould thought and character to the political and spiritual 
convention. And so it flashes on Brand that he and his church 
are to be used for strengthening the yoke of ‘“‘halfness” and of 
commonplace,. which already lies so heavy on the shoulders of the 
populace, that unless forthwith he shake himself free, he too will be 
bound hand and foot. But as yet he is not in their grasp. 
“Not yet. They have me not; ah, no! 
Yon churchyard has had blood to drink— 
My life, my light are here laid low ; 
They have not caught my soul, I think.” 
Would that Agnes were there to guide him! Deeper now his 
loneliness than ever on the mountain wilds. ‘Yes, hopeless is a 
solitary warrior.” 
“ Tis terrible to stand alone,— 
Where’er I look to gaze on death ; 


For bread my hot soul hungereth, 
And each man reacheth me a stone.” 


VoL. 135.— No. 4. 
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So when ail things are ready for the procession of consecration, 
and Brand, with golden cross upon his breast, should head the 
throng, he is descried, defiant, facing the multitude from the steps 
of the church. He eyes the seething crowd, cries to them that now 
they stand at the parting of the ways. They must utterly turn their 
wills to new things, they must wholly forsake the old methods and 
the old teachers ere the vast temple-hall can be built as it ought to 
be and shall be. ‘‘ He is raving,” cry the officials. ‘‘ He is mad,” 
cry the priests. ‘“ I was mad,” rejoins he, ‘‘ when I believed in your 
service of God. I was mad when I thought that I could join you 
to Him by trifling and haggling.” 


“ Tiny was the ancient kirk, 
And I basely argued thus : 
Twice as big—that must suftice ; 
Five times—surely ‘hat will work ! 

* + * * 
God’s church has no bound or measure ; 
Its floor the whole earth’s verdant treasure, 
Moor and field, and sea and strand ; 

By heaven alone its arch is spanned. 

* * * * 
It shall cover all, as bark 
Covers all in woody stem ; 

Life and faith shall melt in one. 
* % * * 


It shall set the long day’s earning 

All at one with law and learning. 
There the daily task shall be 

One with flight on starry ways, 
Childrens’ sport round Christmas-tree, 
Kingly dance before the ark ! 


| A movement, like a storm, through the throng ; some draw back ; 
but the majority crowd close round Branpv. 


A TuHovusand Voices. 
Light is kindled where ’twas dark ; 
Life—and serving God are one. 
Branp. 
Away ! God is not here at all— 
Could not be with such a race ; 
His kingdom glows with freedom’s grace. 
| Locks the church-door and takes the keys in his hand. 
Here am I no longer priest. 
All my gift I now recall ;— 
These keys to none shall be released 
From my hand for this your feast ! 
[Flings them out into the river.’ 


? 


‘“‘ Ha,” cries the sheriff, ‘‘ his prospect of being knighted is gone 
out in smoke.” ‘‘ There,” says the archdeacon, ‘‘ now he will never 
be a bishop.” “Come,” shouts Brand, ‘‘ ye young and vigorous ! 
No more truce with conventionality! Away with the reed of 
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‘halfness.’ Strike down your foe; make war upon him to the 


death ! ” 
“ SueriFr. Stop! I'll read the Riot Act. 
Branp. Then read! With you I break all pact. 
Tne Crown. Show us the way! And we will follow.” 


And so up and away towards the sheer and icy scarps of the 
towering hills the desperate fanatic, in his gathering madness, 
draws the multitude. _ He pours out wild and enthusiastic exhorta- 
tions as they go. Men, women, and children stream after him in 
the delirium of vague and vast expectation. But as the hours 
pass, their spirit flags. ‘My child is sick,” cries one. ‘‘ My foot 
is sore,” another. ‘‘ Will the strife be hot ?” ‘Will it be long and 
bloody?” ‘ What will be my share of the meed of victory ?” 
‘Shall we be victorious by Thursday ? ” 


* Ye ask how long shall be the strife ? 

It must endure through all your life. 

* # * x 
Till ye have quite subdued your will, 
And every coward doubt is still 
Before the message, ‘ nought or all!’ 

# * * a 
The prize of victory? Will made pure, 
Oneness of soul, faith that is sure, 
Obedience such as his who gave 
Himself with joy to death and grave; 
A crown of thorns o’er each man’s eyes : 
Behold ! ’tis this shall be your prize ! ” 


Then comes the terrible revulsion. And even in the midst of it, 
while the angry crowd are surging about the priest, the archdeacon 
and then the sheriff overtake the wanderers, and pour out on them 
all the store of their remonstrances and seductive promises—till, 
presently, he the torn and bleeding priest, wounded for their trans- 
gressions, is deserted by all the fickle multitude, save that one 
poor, crazy girl, Gerd, whom we met before. With her he toils on 
towards the grim and deadly heights, while with a shrug of the 
shoulders the archdeacon improvises his epitaph : 


“Here lies Brand. His case is bad : 
One soul he gained,—and she was mad.” 


Up in the weird church of Gerd, with its floor of snow and its 
walls and pinnacles of ice, strange visions float through the fevered 
brain of Brand. Mystic voices ring on his ear. Agnes herself 
appears to him as in a dream: it is the last disguise and strategy 
of the tempter. A rifle-shot from his mad retainer loosens the 
massed snow above the cliff, and the roar of the cruel avalanche is 
already in his ears. Then in that final, supreme moment, the 
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agonised soul cries out to God, conjuring Him to give him knowledge 
whether it be indeed the truth that all the sacrifice of will that a 
man can make is not worth a single mote of grace. And a voice 
answers through the thundering snow : 

“ He is Deus caritatis.” 


VI. 

Though the noble figure of the hero-priest dominates the drama 
and the mind of the reader is from first to last engrossed in him, 
yet there are other figures also well worthy of our study. I propose to 
conclude this paper with brief references to three or four of these. 

And, first and chiefly, Agnes, sweetest of wives, most tender of 
mothers. 

Agnes is a woman compacted of concrete womanly affections, yet 
with powerful instincts of abstract idealisation. The lofty, the sublime, 
the beautiful, the true have but to be revealed to her to win imme- 
diately her passionate allegiance. To Brand her reverence goes out 
at the first contact, and in her reverence lies the mighty strength of 
her love. She passes at once from the catechumen to the clinging, 
devoted disciple. She fails to realise the point for resistance and 
rebellion, when the behests of Brand override the holiest instincts 
of maternity. Thus here also—as in most of the more familiar 
plays of Ibsen—the problem of the true nature of the marriage 
relation is powerfully suggested, though here it is only secondary to 
the problem of the fundamental rule of human life. The maxim 
‘nought or all” involves inevitable catastrophe and tragedy for wife 
as well as lord. 

After the first meeting in the opening scene, Brand falls in again. 
with the young lovers, Einar and Agnes, on the beach of his native 
village, where the sheriff is engaged in distributing public doles to 
the starving people. The lovers empty their pockets at once in 
easy charity; to Brand physical deprivation appears no calamity 
worth a thought. But when a sudden call comes for a priest to 
shrive a dying man on the further side of the fjord, who has an 
awful crime upon his conscience, “ Ah, here is need!” he cries, and 
in spite of the rising tempest springs to a boat, and calls for a 
helmsman to join him. Not one of the weather-beaten villagers 
will go. Einar shrinks back in terror. Then Agnes, amazed, 
flings out on him the reproach : 

‘¢ Now is there set, 
By tempest and by cataract, 
A world-wide sea betwixt us twain : 
I ioin the boat.” 
And as the slender craft swings out upon the wave, remembering 
the God, young like Hercules, of whom Brand has spoken, with 
ringing voice she cries across the surf, ‘‘ Here are three on board.” 
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The perilous voyage achieved ; the maiden sits and waits upon the 
strand while the priest is within the house of death. Visions of a 
strange new world, undreamed before, float through her virgin 
spirit. And when with vexed remonstrance Einar, who has followed 
on the lulling of the sudden tempest, bids her come back with him, 
again she tells him of the ‘‘ world-wide sea” which now rolls between 
them. Willshe no more accept his love? Then let her, at least, 
return with him to kith and kin, 

“Ernar. Ah, then, home unto thy mother. 
Agnes. Not from master, friend, and brother.” 
But when Brand, who had taken but little heed of her, appre- 
hends her purpose, with gentle sternness he sets before her its 
gravity and peril : 
“ Youthful maid, bethink thee well. 


Prisoned in ’twixt fell and fell. 
* * * * 


Must my life-stream henceforth run, 

Like autumn eve at set of sun. 

Darkness makes no more afraid ; 

Starlight pierces through the shade. 

Know that my demands are stern, 

All or nothing must it be ; 

If thou fall upon the way, 

‘Thy life is cast into the sea. 

* * * * 
Ayes [Rises and says slowly]. 

Into the night, and right through death ;— 

Behind the morning brighteneth.” 
Then she follows Drand. LEinar for a moment gazes after her 
bewildered, bows his head, and turns away towards the fjord. 

In the Third Act, Agnes is exhibited pleading often with Brand 
for a gentler gospel in his pastorate, charging him with a hardness 
beyond that which human weakness can meet, yet always repudia- 
ting all suggestion that he is hard towards her, and gathering herself 
together again and again to respond to his demand of “ nought or 
all.” We have already seen how she bows to the choice which seals 
the doom of Alf. The Act closes as, passing in at the house-door, 
she lifts the child high in her arms, and cries : 

“OQ God! the offering from me 


Thou darest claim, I raise to Thee ! 
Ah, lead me through life’s agony!” 


While Brand, without, falling on his face, moans : 
“ Jesus, Jesus, give me light.” 


When in the Fourth Act Brand enters, the wine of new manhood 
in his veins from his battle with the storm, she who can only sit and 
wait and long in the empty, childless house, passionately contrasts 
her lot and cal'ing with her husband's : 
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“‘ Kasy to stand in storm upright, 
Easy to live the life of fight ; 
Ah, but think of me, poor sitter, 
Quiet ’mid grief’s sparrow-twitter, 
Me, who cannot kill the days, 
Howso keen my heart's desire ; 
Think of me shut in from strife, 
Who catch no glimpse of action’s fire, 
Think of me, whose daily life 

Is made of small and narrow ways; 
Of me :—-I sit at home, and yet 
Dare not remember, cannot forget !” 


But Brand will not admit that she has no high calling to which 
the energies of her soul may flow in relief from brooding sorrow : 


* Thou a narrow calling, thou ? 
Never was it great as now. 

+ * % # 
I must fight through day’s hot breath, 
Fight to victory or death, 
Stand on watch through midnight cold— 
Thou the slaking cup shalt hold 
Brimming love-full to my lip; 
Kindly kerchiefs thou shalt slip 
"Neath the shield upon my breast ;— 
With no mean calling thou art blessed.” 


But no; all her thoughts turn back continually upon the smart 
of her bereavement. All other purpose is beyond her strength, the 
story of her sorrow still seems an unreal dream, which she cannot 
comprehend. 
“ All is like some feignéd tale ; 

Let me weep, ah! let me wail, 

Help me so to understand 

Myself and all my duty, Brand.” 


And then with simple pathos which I cannot reduce to rhyme, 
she tells how it was with her as she lay on her lonely bed last 
night. 

* While thou wast away last night 

He came to me in my chamber, 

The hue of health upon his cheek, 

Thin-clad in his little shirt, 

Toddled with his baby step 

To the bed whereon I lay, 

Stretched his little arms toward me ; 

Called his mother, and he smiled,— 

But as if he begged for warmth ! 

Yes, I saw it! Oh, I shuddered 
B. Agnes! 
A 





! 


‘ Yes,—the child was cold ! 
Oh, he must be cold out there, 
On his chilly sawdust pillow ! 
B. The body lies beneath the sod; [Zit. snow.]} 
The chi.d is canied up to God. 
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A. Oh, why tearest thou the wound, 
In my anguish, cruelly ? 
What thou harshly call’st the body, 
That for me is still the chdd. 
Soul and body fall together ; 
Nor have I, like thee, the power 
To distinguish ’twixt these two ; 
Both these are for me the whole ; 
Alf, who sleeps beneath the sod, 
Is my Alf up there with God!” 


‘ 


To which Brand has no other reply than that many a wound must 
be torn ere she can be healed of her sickness. 


“A, Yes, but only be thou patient ; 
Thou may’st lead me, but not drive me. 
Brand, stand nigh and strengthen me ; 
Speak as gently as thou canst. 

Thou, who hast the tempest’s thunder 
In those moments so tremendous 

When the soul must cast the die 

To win or lose its crown of life,— 

Hast thou then no gentle music 

Which may soothe bereavement’s madness ? 
Hast thou not one word which comforts, 
One which points unto the daylight ? 
God, as thou hast taught Him to me, 

Is a King upon his ramparts ; 

How dare I to turn me to Him 

With my little mother sorrows!” 


“Thinkest thou,” asks Brand, “it were better to turn back to 
the God whom thou knewest before ?” 

But Agnes knows that she can never worship at that shrine 
again. And then, as she unveils her soul to Brand, he breaks 
out : 

“Never saw I clear as now, 
What in thee my Maker gave ; 
Therefore pray I, e’en as thou, 
Go not from me, stay and save!” 
“T shall brush away my sorrow, 

I shall dry my tears to-morrow, 

I shall close my memory’s fastness, 

As one covers up a grave.” 


It is Christmas Eve. The holy festival must not be neglected. 
Trees and wreaths and candles must adorn the room as though little 
Alf were there again this year as last. As Agnes busies herself with 
the simple decorations, she murmurs: 


‘“¢ Here the candlestick shall stand ; 
Last year he clutched with tiny hand 
At the lights upon the tree. 

Ah, how gay and blithe was he! 
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Reached up from his little chair, 

Asked if that were not a star. [ Moves the candlestick a little. 
Now fall the candle-rays afar 

Out on—on the place out there. 

Now through the window he can trace 

The glimmer from his sleeping-place.” 


But Brand returns from the inner room, and not even this touching 
fancy can he permit to comfort the mother’s heart. With trembling 
hand, at his stern behest, she closes the shutter tight. And presently, 
gazing before her, with shaking voice, she says: 


“* Now opens, like a deep abyss, 
That Scripture word which ne’er ere this 
I understood. ’Tis on this wise: 
Whaoso sees Jehovah, dies !” 


I dare not try to render the surpassing pathos of the famous scene 
which follows. Agnes, kneeling before her wardrobe, opens a 
drawer and takes out a number of little garments, unwitting that 
behind her stands her husband watching. Over each tiny shirt or 
frock or hood she lingers lovingly. Each has its tender association 
with some episode in the life of the baby-boy. A sharp rap at the 
door recalls her, and a woman, rudely clad, with a shivering child at 
her breast, bursts into the chamber. The Tartar tramp begs for the 
clothes which are scattered about, to cover her base-born babe. Agnes 
shrinks with horror from the profanation. But the stern voice she 
knows so well speaks: ‘‘ Agnes, you see your duty.” The struggle 
is brief. Yes, she will trample on the roots of her own heart. 
‘‘Woman, come and take some; my superfluity shall be divided.” 
But the voice of Brand strikes in again: ‘ Divided ?—Agnes; 
divided ?” And presently not a ribbon or a sash is left upon the 
floor; all has been given to the beggar. 

Yet there is some strange battle in the breast of Agnes still. At 
last she asks: ‘‘ Tell me, Brand, would it be in reason to demand 
still more ?” 

“Tell me, first, was it with willing heart that thou gavest up to the 
very agony of giving?” “No!” “Then is thy gift cast into the 
sea. More still is demanded of thee.” He turns to go, but Agnes 
cries to him to stay, and when he asks her what she would, she 
answers: “I have lied; see, I repent; I am bowed down. Thou 
didst not suspect, thou didst not know but that I gave up all.” 
“Well?” She draws a folded hood from her bosom. ‘See, one 
thing I have kept back.” ‘‘The hood?” ‘ Yes, moist with tears, 
damp with the chill of his death-sweat, and ever since cherished at my 
heart.” Brand turns to go; even he can only murmur: ‘“ Abide in 
the worship of thy gods,” She bids him stay. ‘“ What: wilt thou?” 
“Ah, thou knowest,” and she holds out the little hood. “ With 
willing heart?” ‘‘ With willing heart.” ‘Give me the hood; the 
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woman is still sitting on the steps.” As he passes to the door, a great 
cry bursts from Agnes: 


“ Plundered, plundered—all is plundered, 
The last tie to the earth is sundered !” 


For a moment she stands motionless. Slowly a look of radiant 
gladness steals over her countenance. Brand comes back. She rushes 
jubilantly towards him, and flings her arms about his neck and cries : 


“T am free, Brand, I am free! 

B. Agnes! 

A. All the darkness fled from me! 
All the horror that has pressed 
Like a nightmare on my breast, 

In the deep abyss is cast! 

Will has won the fight at last ! 

All the mists are cleared away, 

All the shades which dimmed the day ; 
Over death and through the night 

I see the gleam of morning light!” 


She turns with pity to Brand. He is now in ‘the valley of 
choice.” On him now must fall the weight of the law’s stern 
“nought or all.” “Thou speakest in riddles,” says Brand ; “ all the 
torment of strife is ended.” But once more Agnes speaks those 


meaning words : 
“ Dost forget the word of yore ?— 
Whoso sees Jehovah, dies.” 


And so the woman passes to her rest. ‘Sleep; now is thy day’s 
work ended.” Does Brand know the significance of his own words? 
Her sleep is the sleep of death. 


VII. 


Three characters xppear as foils to Brand, the chief civil functionary 
of the district, whom I have called the sheriff ; an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, whom I have called the archdeacon ; and Einar, the early lover 
of Agnes. 

The sheriff is the incarnation of officialism. His is a hidebound 
conception of his duty ; but, according to his conception, it is rigidly 
discharged. . We meet him first in that early scene where he is dis- 
bursing the public doles. The conduct of Brand in risking his life 
to save a soul in another parish seems to him fanatical and quixotic 
in the last degree. As he walks away he mutters to himself : 


“Tt never is good form at all 
To answer to an outside call, 

.. To interfere, of life be votive, 
Without a very stringent motive. 
I also do my duty ever— 

But outside my district—never.” 
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Yet in bis district he is faithful to the last farthing of his undertaking. 
Roads, bridges, water-ways he keeps in admirable repair. When his 
office is on fire he refuses to save his life—and with his life his soul— 
till every sheet of the district archives is in safety. Yet between 
him and Brand the friction is continuous. Brand describes him as 
“ good-natured, dapper, plump, and brisk, with both hands buried in 
his pockets, like brackets round a parenthesis.” And yet Brand 
counts him a scourge in the land. Neither earthquake, flood, nor 
storm, he holds, neither famine, frost, nor pestilence wreaks half such 
havoc as such a man. These destroy life only, while he destroys 
ideas. By him wakening wills are lulled to sleep, and the song of 
life is quelled. And, in spite of patched-up truces, the antagonism 
between the two ever and again renews itself; and at the last it is a 
lying trick of this representative of: bureaucracy that finally draws 
his followers from Brand. 

The archdeacon is an ecclesiastic given over to convention and 
to form. With all his resources of eloqvence and argument he 
strives to mould Brand to pattern. He is consumed by threadbare 
formulas. He is always ready with a text, and never fails to twist 
Scripture to his purpose. He implores Brand to refrain from 
developing the individualities of his flock. He implores him to dis- 
cipline his own too active individuality. ‘‘ Whom God will slay in the 
battle of life, he makes an individual.” The duty of the priest is 
to bring well-drilled regiments to the service of the Church. Brand 
is free privately to believe and admire what he pleases; but his 
public utterances should all be directed to the Church’s ends. 

“T wish that you should hide those views 
Your congregation cannot use. 
Retain them all, if so you will, 
But hide them with hermetic seal. 
Be inwardly enthusiastic, 
But always be in public plastic. 
Trust me, my friend, it never pays 
To act in queer, eccentric ways.” 

Goaded to the brink of madness by these two men on that last 
fateful day, Brand cries: ‘‘ Oh, that I could meet but one man 
possessed of faith!” And as the words escape his lips, Einar once 
more appears upon the road. But Einar is no more the gay young 
artist, but a pale, emaciated man, clad in black from head to foot. 
He has been “ converted,” and repulses the warm and eager greetings 
of his old acquaintance. He has no interest in all Brand’s news, the 
death of Alf, the death of Agnes. The only point of interest is 
how Agnes died. ‘‘ She died,” says Brand, “ with hope of a brighter 
dawn, with the treasure of her heart unbroken, with gratitude for all 
that life had given and all that life had taken.” ‘ All that,” his 
interlocutor replies, “is mere rubbish and deceit; tell me the com- 
plexion of her faith.” “Immovable,” says Brand. ‘In whom?” 
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“In God!” ‘Oh, only in Him ; then she is damned.” And when 
Brand breaks out in anger at the blasphemy, Einar, with a con- 
temptuous gesture, snarls: ‘There is a smell of sulphur here, and I 
catch a glimpse of the devil’s horn. Jam one of Heayen’s white 
wheat-ears, Thou art chaff on the shovel of doom.” 

“That was the man I needed,” cries Brand. Now, indeed, he 
knows that he must stand alone. Driven in once more on his own 
solitary interpretation of life and God, he gathers himself together 
for the last defiance. Amid gathering madness he calls to the 
multitude to follow him to the pathless mountains; and there, 
deserted, forlorn, bleeding in body and soul, he perishes in his 
despair. 


VIII. 


Ibsen never solves a problem—always states one. The reader of 
this colossal tragedy—a tragedy presenting whole masses of episode 
on which I have not touched—finds thrust upon him with incom- 
parable power the question: ‘‘ Since then Nought or All proves a 
maxim so disastrous, what is the true rule of life?*’ Would that. 
instead of many Hedda Gablers crammed with morbid spiritual 
pathology, the mighty Scandinavian would add to Peer Gynt, the 
drama of ignoble failure, and to Brand, the drama of a failure that 
was noble, a drama of a great life lived on true lines and issuing in 
the triumph of the good! Or is it that his genius also has its 
limitations, and that the march of a hero soul through truth and 
righteousness to victory lies outside the scope of his dramatic power ? 


Ricuarp A, ArmstronG, B.A. 


[Postsckirr.—Since this article was written, Professor Herford’s 
version of large parts of the Fourth Act of Brand has appeared in the 
Contemporary Review. In view of that very able piece of work, the 
opinion expressed on the first page of this article must be modified. 
Mr. Herford has shown that Brand may be translated very musically 
and with considerable fidelity. Where I have essayed renderings of 
the same passages as he, I venture to think that, while much less 
euphonious, my own versions are also much more nearly literal. The 
chief defect, however, of Mr. Herford’s work lies in his apparent 
failure to observe the force of the repetition of words or phrases by 
Ibsen. Ibsen often makes such reiteration a most effective instru- 
ment of impression. I note that in several cases Mr. Herford 
ignores this characteristic. I have in no case altered my own 
version since reading Mr. Herford’s. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Herford that the scene which he translates “represents the cul- 
minating moment of the drama.” It is, no doubt, the most effective 
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episode dramatically; but Brand’s successive sacrifices are ranged 
along an ascending scale. They are (1) his ambition, (2) his child, 
(3) his wife, (4) that calling itself for the sake of which the previous 
sacrifices had successively been made. The climax lies in the 
abandonment of that very post which had hitherto appeared so 
sacred to the priest that everything else in life must be abandoned 
for its sake. When affection has been irrevocably sacrificed to 
illusion, the acme of pathos is reached in the discovery that it is 
illusion. From Mr. Wicksteed, whose essay on Peer Gynt I have 
referred to above, there is reason to hope that we may some day 
expect a full treatment of Brand, of which drama he has long been 
au enthusiastic student and expositor.—R. A. A.] 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of Tok WesTMInsTER ReEvIEWw is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men of high mental power and 
jure, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely 

on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and from 

each aed 


DARKEST ENGLAND: THE WAY OUT 
AND THE LEADER. 


TuosE whose privilege, or lot in life, it is to minister to the wants 
of the reading world must be painfully aware how largely their 


success depends on their being entertaining or amusing. If either 
condition be fulfilled there is no subject which will not find plenty 
of willing readers—always provided, of course, that due regard be 
paid to ‘“‘nice feelings” and ‘“‘ fine shades.” 

But George Eliot reminds us that “in this world there are so 
many common, coarse people, who have no picturesque, sentimental 
wretchedness ! It is so needful we should remember their existence, 
else we may happen to leave them quite out of our religion and 
philosophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of 
extremes, ” 

I venture to recall their existence, in the hope of securing atten- 
tion for a short time to a subject which is neither entertaining nor 
amusing, namely, General Booth’s new scheme, which he calls 
The Way out of Darkest England. The book in which he ex- 
pounds it has had such a phenomenal sale, and he has been all 
over the country so recently to speak for it himself, that I may take 
for granted that all are familiar with its contents ; but as the scheme 
is still more or less in a state of flux, it is most desirable that it 
should be further discussed by all who have the welfare of humanity 
at heart, so that if any new light be discovered it may be communi- 
cated in time to the proper quarter. It is in this way that the 
“common sense of most” can be brought to bear, and the final 
course of action guided into the best channel, 
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The scheme has three main features :— 
1st. The admission of all applicants into Temporary Shelters, 
where good food will be provided in return for work of a more 
or less probationary character. 
2nd. The drafting of them off from these Shelters to Farm 
Colonies at home—communities almost or altogether self- 
supporting and self-contained, occupying lands which have gone 
out of cultivation, or bringing under cultivation lands which 
have hitherto lain waste. 
3rd. The sending of those who wish it from the Home 
Colonies to Oversea Colonies, after proper training. 
It would be easy to pick out flaws, or what many of us may con- 
sider flaws, in the details, but they sink into insignificance beside 
the immensity and the logical sequence of the plan. 

The first and second part especially appeal to me. With the 
third J am less satisfied, having long since come to think that 
sending away picked labourers to earn their living more easily 
abroad is an actual weakening and impoverishing of the home 
country, every able emigrant who goes augmenting the proportion of 
unfit in the population left behind. 

Besides, the periods of briskness and depression of trade in the 
United States and the Colonies correspond closely with our own, as 
is amply borne out by the Emigration Statistics. Inducements to 
emigrate are only offered when trade is good, that is, when there are 
few unemployed anywhere. ‘Thus it is precisely when trade is good 
at home that the alert and pushing are in greatest demand abroad. 
They emigrate, leaving the unfit behind, and in this way emigration 
undoubtedly weakens the country left, because it only takes place 
automatically when there is little need for it, and does not take 
place at all when it is wanted to relieve the home pressure. 

But it is hard to conceive of any one failing to approve of the 
Probationary Shelters and the Home Colonies. In the former, the 
capacities of the applicants will be ascertained, suitable work will 
be found for many of them in the cities, such as the production of 
many things which will be required in the farm colonies, and what 
is to be called “ household salvage,” that is, the saving and utilising 
of much that is at present mere waste in the houses of the well-to- 
do. No tests are to be applied to applicants for admission ; no 
line is to be drawn at the so-called deserving poor. All the 
sophistries that have grown up around philanthropic effort for 
centuries are abandoned in a breath, and in dealing with the 
submerged tenth the oft-forgotten saying will be constantly kept in 
mind: “ They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” Let us think for a moment what a revolution this means 
in charitable methods. Hitherto it has been almost a sine quad non 
of obtaining any sort of help from the benevolent to have some 
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claim to respectability. Those who have lost all claim, or who never 
had any, have therefore been compelled to invent claims, at the risk 
of being sent to prison for obtaining money, &c., under false pre- 
tences; or they have accepted the seemingly inevitable, ranked 
themselves among the Ishmaels of society, and spent their lives in 
the streets as beggars and thieves, or in prison for begging and 
theft. What are they to do when they get out but return to their 
old ways? Who is going to employ them, far less fraternise with 
them ? General Booth thinks he cando both. The picture will recall 
Bishop Myriel’s reception of Jean Valjean, and Jean’s astonishment 
on finding himself treated as a fellow-creature. 

But it is to the Home or Farm Colonies that we must look for the 
greatest amelioration.’ Many have long taken an interest in Home 
Colonisation, as it is called, particularly as worked out by the Rev. 
Herbert V. Mills of Kendal, Westmoreland, in a wost readable 
little book published five or six years ago.” In it he demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of many practical people, how all able-bodied 
paupers and out-of-works might become self-supporting by being 
grouped into large farming communities, to cultivate land which 
has been abandoned as unprofitable, or which has never been brought 
under the plough. Such a community could grow all its own food 
and much of the raw material for manufacturing its own clothing. 
What it could not itself produce it would get in exchange for 
its surplus produce, and within itself it could do all its own 
tailoring, dressmaking, bootmaking, building, carpentering, &c. If 
it be borne in mind that a great part of the price of many articles is 
their cost of distribution, it will be easy to grasp that self-contained 
communities, producing for consumption instead of for sale, would 
effect an enormous saving. Take bread for instance. The present 
market price of a 4b. loaf is 6d., or 12s, 6d. for twenty-five loaves 
weighing 100 lbs. It takes 70 lbs. of flour, costing about 8s., to 
make them, and this again is the product of about 90 lbs. of wheat, 
of which the seaport price is about 6s. 9d. Of the other 20 lbs., 
about 1 lb. is lost in grinding the grain, but 19 lbs. are valuable 
feeding stuffs, such as bran, ‘thirds, &c., which would amply cover 
the cost to a self-contained community of converting the wheat into 
bread. But, under the existing system, to the 6s. 9d. for wheat, 
which includes the farmer's profit and the carriage to the market, 
we must add the grain merchant’s profit, the carriage to and from 
the mill, the cost of grinding and the miller’s profit, the flour mer- 


1 Mr. C. 8. Loch, of the London Charity Organisation Society, in his letter of Novem- 
ber 29, 1890, to the Times, says: ‘There is no doubt that some, whose judgment, guided 
by a wide experience, is worthy of great consideration, would be in favour ofa training 
farm or farm colony, on the understanding that selected cases from the existing 
refuges, from casual wards, and from some other quarters, were admitted to it. .... 
If it were the means of treating selected men carefully, it would be a very desirable 
experiment.” 

2 Poverty and the State. New edition, 1889. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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chant’s profit, the carriage to the baker's, the cost of baking and 
the baker’s profit, and finally the carriage to the shopkeeper’s and 
his profit; till at last your wheat costing 6s. 9d. is converted into 
bread costing 12s. 6d., or in other words, for 3}d. worth of wheat, in 
which is included the farmer’s profit, we get a sixpenny loaf. 

In the self-contained community, the actual labour of converting 
the wheat into bread would have to be paid for with a share of the 
bread, but all these costs of distribution would be saved, because 
the producers would themselves be the consumers. 

The cost to the consumer of the ordinary exchange of commo- 
dities is far more glaring in the case of more perishable articles, 
such as fish, potatoes, or vegetables. Last December potatoes for 
which farmers were glad to get 55s. per ton, were retailed at 10d. 
per stone, equal to £6 13s. 4d. per ton, and in a recent paper 
it was stated that only three farthings each could be got by the 
wholesale market-gardener for cabbages sold at 24d. in the retail 
market. 

But in trying to realise the nature of a self-contained community, 
one must eliminate the notion of value in terms of money. If, out 
of land to which they have access, a group of men can by their own 
labour produce what will feed and clothe them, they may remain in 
cheerful oblivion concerning the rise and fall of markets. The 
seductions of rising prices or the misery of falling prices need not 
concern them in the slightest. 

What General Booth calls ‘The Darkness,” Mr. Mills, in the 
book already referred to, terms ‘The Problem.” ‘To use his own 
words’: 


“Our problem is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to shelter 
the homeless; and to do this by methods which shal! not in any case 
degrade those who come under the influence of the remedy. [ first began 
to think the problem possible of solution one cold morning in December, 
when, visiting some destitute poor in Liverpool, I found in a certain house 
a baker out of work, and next door to him a tailor out of work, and next 
door again a shoemaker in the same plight. I could not forget for many 
days that none of them had what could be called a pair of shoes, and none 
of them a proper suit of clothes, and they were all exceedingly anxious to 
get bread ; and yet, although one was a baker, and one a tailor, and one a 
shoemaker, they could not stir hand or foot to help each other. I found 
on inquiry that their helplessness arose from the fact that if they produced 
any of these commodities, they must produce them for sale; that in order 
to sell them they must take them to the market; that the bread market, 
the shoe market, and the clothes market were already overstocked by men 
who had all the advantages of modern machinery to help their production ; 
and therefore the three neighbours could not compete: and because they 
could not compete they could not help each other. I was not satisfied with 
the explanation, although it was the best I could get. I still wondered 
whether these three men could not, under proper conditions, have pro- 
duced bread and clothing and shoes for each other, regardless of the 
market.” 

1 Poverty and the State, p. 2. 
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Then, after analysing the present conditions and dealing with the 
workhouses, the effects of indoor, outdoor, and casual relief, with 
helps and charities, and with experiments which have failed, he 
comes to what he calls “The Remedy”; just as General Booth, 
after reviewing Darkest England and its denizens, and asking “Is 
there no heip ?” closes the first part of his book, ‘‘ The Darkness,” 
and enters on Part II, ‘‘ Deliverance.” ‘‘ The one difficulty,” says 
Mr. Mills, ‘‘ which hitherto has proved insuperable is this—we could 
not find a market for our products.” 


“‘ Now, by a judicious production,” he continues,' “and by extending the 
principle of co-operation, I propose to find this market. It is quite clear to 
the thoughtful reader that we cannot possibly bring together 4000 persons 
without requiring at least 4000 suits of garments every year. Here, then, 
there is work provided at once for a certain number of spinners and 
weavers, of tailors and hatters, of milliners, dressmakers, stocking-knitters, 
shoemakers, tanners of leather, &c. We cannot bring together 4000 
persons without requiring 365 breakfasts, and dinners, and teas, and 
suppers for each of them every year. Here, then, is work provided for 
cooks and kitchenmaids, for farmers and gardeners, for milkmaids and 
dairymaids, and bakers and preservers of fruit, and—within certain definite 
timits—we shall have no difficuity whatever in disposing of our produce. 
In short, we must constitute our own market; we must co-operate not 
only to produce and distribute, but we must co-operate also to consume 
our products. We must lift co-operation out of the rut of selling groceries 
and of being a joint-stock company, and must enter upon the era of a 
complete co-operation. It ought to be observed, too, that such a market 
as I have described will always be a very convenient one, since it will 
always be close to the place of production, and the produce will not be 
encumbered by railway rates for carriage. In other words, we must grow 
our own wheat and oats, and potatoes and fruit; we must raise our own 
cattle, grow our own flax, spin and weave our own wool and linen, and 
grind our own corn. And I believe that, having such diversity of occupa- 
tions, we shall always be able to occupy 2 man out of employment at the 
particular work he can do best. Four thousand persons thus living 
together upon a co-operative estate (no longer to be called by the name 
of workhouse) will not have an unlimited market. That is quite true. 
But they will have as large a market as they have any right to. They 
cannot have a larger share of the world’s market than that which they 
themselves constitute without depriving some other community of its 
market. It seems to me that the justice of this proposition has not been 
clearly realised hitherto. Of course, exchanges will be necessary some- 
times, dc. &e.”’ 


It is well to note that such a scheme is not, like so many would- 
be remedies, a mere shuffling of the cards. If we find a good man 
struggling with adversity, and get him a situation as a clerk, or 
start him as asmall shopkeeper, we do not increase by one mouthful 
the food of the world; we simply change slightly its distribution— 
we shuffle the cards. But if we put him to grow potatoes or corn 
where none grew before, every pound of produce from his labour is 
an addition to the world’s wealth. And, if our new community of 
such men on such land can produce enough within its own borders 


1 Op. cit. p. 95. 
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to make it independent of the outer world, we have solved the 
problem of pauperism to the extent of our new community’s 
population. 

There is no lack of suitable land in this country. It was said 
six months ago that there were 20,000 acres of excellent land for 
growing wheat lying fallow in Essex alone; and any one who has 
travelled in the Highlands of Scotland must know plenty of places 
where land that once supported a considerable population now lies 
idle, or is sacred to deer and other game. Some thoughtless people 
say that where the landlord pays a host of ghillies, equal in number 
to the former small farmers, to protect the game, the country is as 
well off as ever; but a moment’s reflection will satisfy the thinker 
of the contrary. Indeed, the consequences are much worse than a mere 
shuffling of the cards and changing of the distribution, because the 
ghillie consumes his share of the necessaries of life yet produces 
none, and he takes the place of people who were producers. 

This, then, to my mind, is the strong point in the Darkest 
England scheme—is, in fact, The Way Out. If it get a fair trial, 
and be successful, there is but one end to the vista opened up, namely, 
the disappearance of the heartrending spectacle, unhappily so common 
now, of thousands of starving men and women, able, willing, and 
anxious to work, and yet left to starve on for want of work to do. 
Little by little, the new organisation could undertake the duties of the 
Boards of Guardians, at rates a mere fraction of the present ones ; 
and when for a fair day’s work, free and vpen to all, every person 
could get the necessaries of life, only the halt, and the maimed, and 
the blind—physically or mentally—-would be left at the national 
charge. When no one could deny that work was obtainable, even 
the able-bodied idlers, who after all are but a small proportion of 
the pauper classes ' and ‘‘ very poor,” would soon disappear. As the 
General graphically puts it, they would be told: ‘‘ Here is your 
work ; there is your breakfast; when you have done this, you may 
eat that. If you would rather let breekfast stand till dinner-time, 
or even till supper-time, have your own way! it will be ready for 
you at the first meal hour after your job is finished.” 

A few years of success would revolutionise our industrial system, 
for Government could not look on at the work of a great department 
being taken from it, and carried on by private philanthropy. Every 
Home Colony would be a little Co-operative Commonwealth, proving 
the practicability of industrial re-organisation; and, as each new 


1 Mr. Charles Booth, the eminent statistician, says : “The lowest class—occasionai 
labourers, street-sellers, loafers, criminals and semi-criminals—I put at 11,000 [out 
of a population of 908,958 in East London], but this is no more than a very rough 
estimate If I had been content to build up the total as has been done with the 
other classes, the number would not have greatly exceeded 3000 Whatever 
doubt there may be as to the exact numbers, it is certain that they bear a very small 
proportion to the rest of the population The hordes of barbarians, of whom 
we have heard, who, issuing from their slums, will one day overwhelm modern 
civilisation, do not exist.” —Labour and Life of the People: East London (pp. 37-39). 
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colony would mean a further reduction of public burdens, a demand 
for its necessary capital from the public purse would be irresistible, 
until inevitably a State Department would take over a scheme grown 
too vast for any other organisation to control. 

“Then, this scheme is not original!” grumble certain fault- 
finders, for want of more damaging criticism. Well, General Booth 
frankly admits that he has taken good wherever he could find it. 
“This,” he says, ‘is no cast-iron scheme, forged in a single brain, 
and then set up as a standard to which all must conform 
Indeed, I do not 
know what in it is original and what is not.” . 

But what does a modern historian (Justin McCarthy) write of the 
bitter critic who accused Sir Robert Peel of lack of originality, because 
he assimilated readily, and turned to account, the ideas of other men ” 


“Not merely the criticism,” he says, ‘‘ but the principle on which it was 
founded, was altogether wrong. It ought to be left to children to suppose 
that nothing is original but that which we make up, as the childish phrase 
is, ‘out of our own heads.’ Originality in politics, as in every field of art, 
consists in the use and application of the ideas which we get, and which are 
given to us; and the greatest proof that Peel ever gave of high and 
genuine statesmanship was in his recognition that the time had come to 
put into practical legislation the principles which Cobden, and Villiers, and 
Bright had been advocating in the House of Commons.” 


Surely, in this sense, General Booth’s Way Out is truly original ? 
Mr, Mills has been spending himself for years in an effort to convince 
the country of the wisdom of Home Colonisation. Although he has 
succeeded in satisfying a number of public men, including professors. 
of political economy, statesmen of the first rank on both sides of the 
House, and practical agriculturists, that his proposals are economi-. 
cally sound,” he has only been able to raise, in money and promises 
more or less qualified, some five or six thousand pounds towards the 
comparatively modest sum of £25,000 which he thinks necessary to. 
enable him to demonstrate practically that the paupers and those on 
the borderland of pauperism might be made entirely self-supporting—. 
instead of costing, as they now do, between rates and charity, some 
twenty millions annually. General Booth asked, and, what is more, 
has got £100,000 for the same purpose.’ Far from being jealous of 
him, or accusing him of plagiarism, the author of Poverty and the 
State was one of the first to welcome him as a powerful ally, 
even at the risk of being himself lost sight of. Before the publication 


1 In Darkest England, p. 270. . ae 

2 Professor Edward Caird, who occupies the Chair of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy in Glasgow University, said at a public meeting in Glasgow, on February 3, 
after a lecture by Mr. Mills on Home Colonisation : “In my opinion, the scheme has 
a‘sound economic basis.” Professor Alfred Marshall wrote to Mr. Mills: “I cordially 
welcome the experiment which you propose to make I shall be glad to sub- 
scribe my mite towards starting it.” Mr. Ruskin wrote: “I am wholly with you in 
all you say, and wish, and mean to try for.” See also Professor Mavor’s articles in 
the Universal Review for December, and in Tinsley’s Magazine for March. 

3 On March 13 the funds:received and promised amounted to £108,856. 
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of In Darkest England they had consulted together, and immediately 
on its appearance Mr. Mills frankly offered his co-operation. A con- 
ference followed, with the result that he obtained the consent of 
his supporters to transfer to the new scheme the moneys already 
subscribed by them, along with all the valuable data collected. So 
enthusiastic is he, and so anxious to see it prosper, that, were it 
not for congregational ties which could not easily be severed, he 
would himself join the Salvation Army; and his dearest wish is 
that the Farm Colony operations may soon lead to the estab- 
lishment of a new agricultural village in or near Westmoreland, 
so that he may be able to take an active part in the work. 

But even for the smaller scheme such perfect organisation and 
discipline would be necessary that, until the other day, I thought 
there were only two ways by which it could ever get a fair trial: 
either by a coalition of the Churches, which seems as distant as the 
Greek Kalends, or by the direct intervention of the State. Some- 
times it looks as if that might be a nearer possibility, for it is scarcely 
credible that with the political power in the hands of the masses, as 
it now is, they should long continue to submit to a system under which 
a large class of absolute non-producers is immensely wealthy, while 
the great mass of producers is abjectly poor. But the politicians— 
chiefly, of course, of the former class—either from blind ignorance or 
instinctive astuteness, are constantly drawing the proverbial red 
herring across the trail, diverting attention to such side issues as 
Land Purchase, and Tithes, and Disestablishment, and so on, till 
all hope of an early solution in that quarter gets crowded into the 
background. 

But now a great organisation—the Salvation Army—sneered at 
and jeered at for years, is in the field. I have little sympathy with 
many of its methods, but I cannot shut my eyes to its success in 
dealing with the very people the amelioration of whose miserable 
existence is the greatest problem of our time. Even Professor 
Huxley, hostile as he is to the whole Booth family, is constrained to 
speak well of the Army itself. He writes: 


“‘ Looking at the host of Salvationists proper, from the ‘ Captains’ down- 
wards, as an independent entity, I desire to say that the evidence before me, 
whether hostile or friendly to the General and his schemes, is distinctly 
favourable to them. It exhibits them as, in the main, poor, uninstructed, 
not unfrequently fanatical, enthusiasts, the purity of whose lives, the 
sincerity of whose belief, and the cheerfulness of whose endurance of pri- 
vation and rough usage in what they consider a just cause, command sincere 
respect. For my part, though I conceive the corybantic method of soul- 
saving to be full of dangers, and though the theological speculations of 
these good people are to me wholly unacceptable, yet I believe that the evils 
which must follow in the track of such errors, as of all other errors, will 
be largely outweighed by the moral and social improvement of the people 
whom they convert. I would no more raise my voice against them (so long 
as they abstain from annoying their neighbours) than I would quarrel with 
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a man vigorously sweeping out a stye on account of the shape of his broom, 
or because he made a great noise over his work.” ! 

Their declarations of belief may seem antiquated and narrow to 
those of us “ whose faith has centre everywhere, nor cares to fix itself 
to form”; but in the six declarations of conduct which follow what 
may be termed the Creed in the so-called ‘Articles of War,” there 
is an amount of practical Christianity worthy of the most enlightened 
religious body, and the mere living up to which might well render all 
creeds superfluous. Every one joining the Salvation Army has to sign 
the ‘‘ Articles,” and it may be well to quote two of the declarations :— 


“*T do here declare that I will not allow myself in any falsehood, deceit, 
misrepresentation, or dishonesty ; neither will I practise any fraudulent 
conduct, either in my business, my home, or in any other relation in 
which I may stand to my fellow-men, but that I will deal truthfully, fairly, 
honourably, and kindly with all these who may employ me, or whom I may 
myself employ. 


“T do here declare that I will never treat any woman, child, or other 
person, whose life, comfort, or happiness may be placed within my power, 
in an oppressive, cruel, or cowardly manner, but that I will protect 
such from evil and danger so far as I can, and promote, to the utmost of 
my ability, their present welfare and eternal salvation.” 


The head and General of the Army is the Rev. William Booth, a 
man who has proved himself to be a born leader—what Carlyle, in his 
Bible English, calls an Ableman. “The finding of your Ableman, 
and getting him invested with the symbols of ability, is the business, 
well or ill accomplished, of all social procedure whatsoever in this 
world.” And elsewhere: “Certainly it is a fearful business, that of 
having your Ableman to seek and not knowing in what way to proceed 
about it.” 

Fortunately for those of us who would gladly see a new departure 
in social methods, he is not to seek, he is amorg us; he is every- 
where, stirring up the people for this great struggle against poverty, 
vice, and crime. And what manner of man is he? Readers of 
Carlyle who have seen the General lately may have been reminded 
of “the clear beaming eyesight of Abbot Samson, steadfast, 
severe, all-penetrating, flashing into you in an almost inconvenient 
way.” The ‘‘ very eminent nose” is there too, and he is altogether 
“a man worth looking at.” Few more striking figures ever stood 
on a public platform ; the tall, spare form; the ascetic, eager face, 
keen yet kindly, hungering for sympathy with the great work he is 
engaged in;, the silvered hair and long grey beard as of some 
old Hebrew prophet or lawgiver; the untrained but harmonious 
_ gestures ; all go to make up a personality not easily to be forgotten. 
But those who meet him in closer intimacy are even more impressed 
by the every-day man himself. No one can be in his immediate 
presence without feeling that strange magnetic influence which all 

1 The Times, Dec. 20, 1890. 
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nature’s born leaders seem to exercise, and which involuntarily 
subjugates and makes willing followers of the most unlikely. He 
cannot but know of this wonderful personal ascendency, and the 
fuss being made about him might turn the wisest head. Never- 
theless he is almost childlike in his simplicity and utter absence ot 
self-consciousness. Child-like he certainly is in his faith, which is 
boundless, and without which he could never have undertaken at 
sixty-one years of age the task he has mapped out for himself. 
He is abstemious to a fault; eats almost no animal food, and the 
food he does eat is of the plainest and most meagre; of course, 
like his whole army, he is a total abstainer from alcohol in all 
forms. He is none the less bright and cheerful ; he is always ready 
to join in conversation, and what he says shows that he has thought 
out for himself, and thought out to some purpose, most of the social 
problems which trouble our men of light and leading. Few books 
seem to have had a share in moulding his convictions, and it was 
rather surprising to hear him admit that he had read Carlyle’s Past 
and Present, on the recommendation of a friend, after Jn Darkest 
England was in the press. Poverty and the State he had read; 
but when advised to consult numerous other authorities, he had the 
sense to say, ‘‘ No, no! I shall only write about what I know in my 
own experience ; then I shall be safe.” But for this, he would be now 
‘“‘ reading up,” and Jn Darkest England, like Mr. Casaubon’s Key of 
all Mythologies, would be still to write when the General was dead 
and buried. 

An Inspector of Schools whom I know intimately, and who has 
made education a study all his life, after getting Mr. Booth’s views 
very fully on the subject, said, ‘I see you are a disciple of John 
Ruskin, like myself.” ‘‘ Well, of course, I have heard of Mr. Ruskin, 
though I have never had time to read any of his books,” he replied ; 
‘ but I have had a great deal to do with children.” Many of his ideas 
were found to be identical with those of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Combe, 
and Herbert Spencer, although he had not read their works. 

The fact seems to be that he has an unlimited power of absorbing 
ideas, which he is able to pour forth again at the right moment, 
warmed and revivified by his own enthusiastic nature. Whence he 
draws his energy I cannot fathom. Engineers say “the more fuel, 
the more steam,” but here we have the maximum of steam with the 
minimum of fuel. It would almost seem that 

‘His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.” 

For instance: On Tuesday night, December 2, he lectured to 
a large audience of West-end London, travelled all night afterwards, 
and arrived in Glasgow at half-past ten next morning. After a 
hurried toilet and a light breakfast he attended a private meet- 
ing at half-past eleven, another at a quarter to one, and a 
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Conference of two hours at half-past one. Then he dictated his 
letters, met a number of callers, and at half-past four dined— 
on tea and dry toast. The next two hours were spent in quiet 
conversation, during which he won the hearts of all his listeners 
by the charm of his own personality and the sympathetic way he 
has of taking every one present into his confidence, so to speak. 
He is one of those men Walt Whitman talks about when he says, 
“Why are there men and women that while they are nigh me the 
sunlight expands my blood? Why when they leave me do my 
pennants of joy sink flat and lank?” Like Walt Whitman, too, he 
has the rare gift of giving himself, an idea made familiar to us in 
the Song of the Open Road :— 

“ Camerado, I give you my hand! [ give you my love more precious 

than money! I give you myself.” 

But General Booth is no stunted ascetic. He can be merry on 
occasion, and is as versatile as Mather O'Flynn. When the Secretary 
of his Committee came in hot haste at half-past seven, with a cab to 
take him away to the great meeting, under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Social Union, he said, with a sly twinkle in his eye, for he 
has a keen sense of humour, ‘All right, we'll be in good time. 
Don’t you know the story of the man who was going to be hanged, 
in the old days of public executions? ‘ You needn’t hurry,’ he 
said to the hangman, ‘they won't begin without me/’” But, as 
becomes a believer in military organisation, he is punctuality 
itself, and he was in the Committee Room five minutes before his 
Chairman. 

The meeting lasted till a quarter-past ten, and during it he spoke 
for over an hour and a half. After such a day’s work, he had surely 
earned his supper, but a little bread and milk was all he would 
touch. He was as fit as when he began, discussed till half-past twelve 
o'clock various points raised at the meeting, and appeared for break- 
fast next morning at five minutes past eight—ten minutes before 
the hour appointed. At nine, he addressed a meeting of students, 
and at eleven he left for Edinburgh, addressed three meetings there 
in the afternoon and evening, and left for Newcastle early next day. 

Lord Wolseley has borne admiring testimony to his unrivalled 
capacity for organisation ; and well he may, for it is almost incon- 
ceivable that one man, starting twenty-five years ago with no helper 
but his devoted wife, and no meeting place but a ragged tent, should, 
in such a short period, have raised the Salvation Army, with its 
ten thousand officers, its three-quarters of a million of property, and 
its annual income of about the same amount. At first it was simply 
styled ‘“‘ The Christian Mission.” In 1878 a Deed Poll was enrolled 
in the Court of Chancery appointing William Booth to its “ over- 
sight, direction and control,” with the title of General Super- 
intendent. This cumbrous title was very naturally shortened ‘by 
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his followers into ‘‘ General,” and next year the name of the Society 
was changed to ‘‘ The Salvation Army.” It would thus appear that 
the shortening of the title as a mere matter of convenience was the 
origin of the whole »lan of semi-military organisation which has 
since been carried out so thoroughly. 

The Army is of course recruited from all sorts and conditions of 
men and women—-although the poorer classes, ever the most helpful 
of the poor, greatly predominate. No oath is exacted, yet so perfect 
is the discipline and so willing the obedience that any one of the 
officers is ready to go to the ends of the earth on a moment's notice. 
Among these officers are to be found many men and women who for 
mere subsistence wages have given up comfurt, and sometimes even 
wealth and station, believing that in no other way could they live 
such useful lives. Men and women, for General Booth has been 
almost the first, if not the first great organiser, generously to give 
the sexes equal rank, equal privileges, equal responsibilities. If he 
were less of a General, hs would probably place women higher than 
men, for he says that whereas in his experience one man in twenty 
is fit to lead, the proportion among women is one in twelve. 

This then is the man who has fused into one logical whole the 
best of what many think the best schemes yet propounded for the 
amelioration of the misery of the hopeless and the helpless. That 
logical whole is the most gigantic plan of social salvation the world 
has ever heard of—a plan absolutely requiring, from its very 
immensity, the personal guidance of one clear head and one firm 
hand. In my humble opinion, William Booth has both, and when 
we find such a man declaring that, in the work of social reform, he 
is ready to co-operate with all classes—creed or no creed—that no 
one will be refused admission to the proposed Shelters and Colonies 
while there is room, and that joining the Salvation Army will be no 
condition of being allowed to remain ; when we find all this, we ought 
to be thankful that he has come forward with the will—and I believe 
with the power—to cope with our social evils, and we ought to sup- 
port him to the best of our ability. 

The willing obedisnce above referred to would never prevail if 
the General’s orders were those of the unreasoning despot described 
by some of his hostile critics. Its existence is the best answer to their 
criticisms, and is also one of the best proofs that he is the right man 
for the position with which he asks the public to entrust him. 
Many well-meaning people would have him saddled with a Consulta- 
tive Committee, or, at least, with Joint Trustees of the funds.’ I 


1 “The books of the Salvation Army are accurately kept, and compare favourably 
with any of our large companies, and are, therefore, it is needless to say, superior in 
this respect to those of the great majority of our charitable institutions. 

‘*The internal check upon receipts and payments is complete, and is jealously 
enforced. 

‘* General Booth does not draw, nor has he ever drawn, any remuneration from the- 
funds of the Army. . 

‘Over fifteen thousand copies of the audited annual income and expenditure: 
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venture to think that no one experienced in doing business through 
Committees will approve of the former course, which would simply 
mean authority without responsibility. As for the latter, where are 
Trastees to be found whom the country would consider sufficient and 
who would be willing to run the risk, not only of civil actions for 
reimbursement of subscriptions, but of criminal proceedings for 
malversation thereof, in the event of subscribers being dissatisfied 
with the expenditure ? Under the Trust Deed,' the General pro tem., 


accounts, balance-sheets, and lists of subscribers are distributed yearly, whilst any one 
applying for a copy is at once supplied. 

“In addition tothe system of internal check in use, a staff of competent tra- 
velling auditors is constantly emp:oyed, whilst our representatives are at one or other 
of the Army depéts for five months in every twelve, for the purpose of conducting a 
thorough and independent audit of the transactions of the year.” 

Letter from Messrs. KNOX, BURBIDGE, Croprper & Co., 16 Finsbury Circus, 
Accountants and Auditors of the Salvation Army, and also of the Midland Rail- 
way Company. Standard, Nov. 6, 1890. 

1 The ‘lrust Deed was signed by General Booth in St. James’s Hall, on January 30, 
in presence of an audience which crowded the immense building in every part. Dr. 
Ranger, a member of the firm which conducts the Army’s legal business, explained 
the Deed. Mr. Frost then read the Opinion of the eminent counsel under whose 
advice it was drawn up—Mr. John Rigby, Q.C., and Mr. Charles H. Sargant. This, 
briefly stated, is as follows : 

‘“‘1, That under the proposed Deed the General for the time being of the 
Salvation Army will be ‘Trustee of the funds subscribed, and to be subscribed, 
for the “ Darkest England ” scheme. 

“2. That all funds and property will be distinctly ear-marked as forming part 
of the trust property. 

‘*3, That the General is precluded from applying any portion of the “ Darkest 
England ” fund to the general work of the Salvation Army. 

“4, That the General will, asa ‘lrustee for public charitable purposes, be 
amenable to proceedings on the information of the Attorney-General for any 
breach of the provisions of the Deed.” 

The Deed itself is too long for quotation, but the following vidimus from the Daily 
News of January 31 contains the leading points of interest : 

‘Clause 1 provides that all money and property received for the purposes of the 
‘Darkest England’ scheme shall be applied upon trust for the social and moral rege- 
neration and improvement ‘in some manner indicated, implied, or suggested’ in the 
book called Jn Darkest England and the Way Out, or in some other similar way, ‘as 
Wiliam Booth, or other the General for the time being of the Salvation Army,’ may 
think fit. A provision is made that the substantial or principal destination of the 
money shall be to benefit persons belonging by residence or otherwise to the United 
Kingdom. Clause 2 lays it down that the scheme shall be directed and controlled by 
the General of the Army, to be called the Director; and a provision is made that the 
funds of the scheme shall be kept quite distinct from the funds of the Army itself. 
Clause 3 gives the Director power to expend, invest, or otherwise dispose of or deal 
with, for the purposes of the scheme, the moneys contributed, provided that he pub- 
lishes an annual balance-sheet. By Clause 4 the Director is empowered to delegate 
his powers or trust in connection with the scheme to any such person or persons, and 
upon such terms (including power to sub-delegate) as he may think fit. Clauses 5 
and 6 call for no particular mention. Clause 7 runs as follows: ‘In case it shall at 
any time or times hereafter appear to the General for the time being of the Salvation 
Army, in his capacity as Director for the time being of the said scheme, that the 
trusts of these presents, or any or all of the trust property, can be advantageously 
extended, altered, or modified in some manner not wholly inconsistent with the main 
object thereof, he shall be at liberty, with the express consent in writing of two- 
thirds in number,of the members of a committee to be ascertained and nominated as 
hereafter provided, to extend, alter, or modify any such trusts accordingly by any 
deed or deeds, either irrevocable or revocable, with the like consent as aforesaid.’ 
The following is the text of Clause 8 : ‘The Committee mentioned in the last pre- 
ceding clause shall consist of persons to be ascertained and nominated in manner 
following, that is to say, the General for the time being of the Salvation Army, in his 
capacity as Director for the time being of the said scheme, shall invite the following 
six persons each to nominate in writing two members (of whom the nominator may 
himself be one) of the committee—namely, (1) the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
time of invitation; (2) the President of the Wesleyan Conference at the time of 
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whoever he may be, takes the whole responsibility, and the public 
has made up its mind at least to give the present one a trial. It ‘is 
certainly essential that he should be quite open and frank with the 
subscribers, and it would be well to take them frequently into his 
confidence, so as to secure their friendly criticisms and suggestions — 
thus making of them very real, though informal, guardians of the 
trust. Should he come short, which is scarcely even suggested now, 
or should some future General fail to fulfil the requirements of the 
subscribers, thev will have a very effectual remedy in their own 
hands—viz., the prompt stoppage of supplies; and it is well to bear 
in mind that large as is the sum (£100,000) asked for and obtained to 
make a beginning, it is less than a 200th part of what is spent 
annually in public and private charity throughout the country, and 
that the £30,000 a year wanted hereafter is only some three shillings 
per bendeed pounds of our present annual expenditure. It is to 
be hoped that General Booth himself will live to see his great scheme 
completely successful. But should his body be unable so long to 
withstand the enormous strain put upon it by his indomitable will, 
there need be no fear for the future. No truly great cause has ever 
died for want of champions, and surely the cause for which he seeks 
support—‘‘the social and moral regeneration and improvement of 
such as are destitute or needy, whether they are or are not degraded 
or criminal ”—is a great cause! 

But let us remember that support, to be really helpful, must be 
prompt, generous, confiding. What is the use of standing by, as 
so many recommend, till we see whether the London experiment be 
a success or not? If it prove a success, and I, for one, cannot 
doubt it, will it be nothing to have had a share in it? When suc- 
cess comes the support of the waverers of to-day will not be needed. 
General Booth, or whoever has then the direction of this gigantic 
undertaking, will be overwhelmed with offers of money and service. 
But it is now that he can be usefully helped. As Mr. Lowell says, 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide.” 
Now is the moment in this question. It is now that we are called 
upon to weigh the pros and cons, and choose—bearing in mind the 
words of the poet just quoted :— 


“'Then to side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied.” 


D. M. STEVENSON. 


invitation ; (3) the Chairman of the Congregational Union at the time of invitation ; 
(4) the Chairman of the Baptist Union at the time of invitation; (5) the Attorney- 
General of England at the time of invitation; (8) the Chairman of the London 
County Council at the time of invitation. And the said General for the time being 
in his capacity afores ‘aid shall also himself have the right of nominating six x members 
of the said committee.’ 
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Tue plan of Dr. Aveling’s Introduction to the Study of Botany ' 
has been laid down on right lines, and is one that we should like to 
see more generally followed than it is at present. Essentially it 
consists in this, that the student is first initiated into the methods 
of observing, dissecting, and describing plants, so far as this can be 
done with or without the aid of a pocket lens and the dissecting 
microscope, and only when he has become in this way familiar with 
their macroscopic characters is he introduced to their microscopic 
structure. In a preliminary chapter, directions for the thorough 
examination of plants are given inclear and definite language, 
which with minor modifications are applicable to any specimen that 
may come to hand. ‘The subject having been thus opened, a series 
of easily accessible typical plants are dealt with in detail, attention 
being directed not merely to the individual characters they exhibit, 
but also to the general laws of anatomical structure which they illus- 
trate. The types have been chosen with judgment, and in dealing 
with them the author skilfully interweaves some preliminary notions 
of the physiology of plants and of the principles of classification. 
Thus, by the time the whole of the selected types have been gone 
through, the student should have a fair outline of the distinctions 
met with in some of the leading natural orders of flowering plants, 
and should be fully prepared for a study of the more advanced parts 
of the subject. The author has not sought to ignore the technical 
terms which in botany as in all branches of science are so helpful in 
giving form and consistency to the knowledge acquired, but he has 
not multiplied them unnecessarily. Moreover, he defines carefully, 
and for the most part accurately, every term made use of in a 
technical sense, and in all cases adds its etymological derivation. 
When it is added that the various modes of fertilisation met with in 
plants and the adaptations associated therewith form a special 
feature of this part of the volume, and that both floral diagrams and 
floral formulz are introduced, it will be seen how completely the 
elementary parts of general botany are dealt with. 


1 An Introduction to the Study of Botany, Py Edward Avzling, D.Sc} Londs 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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Of the treatment of the other branches of the subject—viz., the 
microscopic structure and the physiology of plants, we cannot speak 
with approval. On several important points, which even beginners 
should be made to understand clearly, the statements are so vague and 
incomplete, that the student will be sure to go astray, if he confines 
himself to what is here written. The important tissue known as 
cambium is very imperfectly dealt with both in the treatment of 
roots and stems, and what is said of it is of more than doubtful 
accuracy. The vascular tissues are somewhat better described, but 
even here there is a want of precision which for the sake of the 
students who may use the volume is much to be regretted. Fora 
reason which is not apparent, the author has revived Mohl’s old and 
now somewhat indefinite term, vasa propria, as a designation for 
some of the constituents of a vascular bundle, but no figure of these 
is given, nor are we told whether they are to rank with the xylem 
or the phléem. On the other hand, the modern distinction between 
vessels and tracheides does not appear to be mentioned, and for 
anything that is said to the contrary, the student may easily imagine 
that the scalariform elements of Ferns, and the pitted elements of 
the secondary wood of Dicotyledons, are all vessels. On the phy- 
siology of the vascular bundles, the author holds views which are 
certainly not shared by the leading botanists with whose works we 
are familiar. He states that “the vessels are generally air-carriers, 
and are not filled with liquid except in the early spring”; that 
“the water absorbed by the roots” passes up the stem through 
the wood fibres of the xylem and not of the vessels, as a rule; 
and that “of any two adjacent fibres, one above the other, the 
latter will have rarer watery sap in its walls than the former, and 
by the law of osmosis there will be a flow from the lower to the 
upper fibre.” The explanatian of other physiological processes is 
not all that could be wished, but there is no need to enter into 
particulars. For its size, the volume is well illustrated so far as 
the number of woodcuts is concerned, but many of these are ex- 
tremely crude, and are certainly blemishes upon what is otherwise 
a neat and well printed volume. At the end there is an excellent 
glossary of technical terms which cannot but prove of the highest 
value to the student who wishes to be accurate in his language. 

By the publication of these Zoological Articles’ in separate form, the 
proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica have conferred a great 
boon upon all students of zoology, and especially upon those who are 
not familiar with any language but their own. One may perhaps 
regret that while the matter was in hand, the whole of the contribu- 
tions on this important branch of biology were not equally dealt with, 

1 Zoological Articles contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. By E. Ray 
Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. To which are added kindred Articles, by W. Johnson 


- Sollas, LL.D, F.R.8., Ludwig von Graff, Ph.D., A. A. W. Hubrecht, Ph.D., LL.D., 
A. G. Bourne, D.Sc., and W. A. Herdman, D.Sc. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
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and a complete manual of the subject thus given to the world. But 
this need not detract from our appreciation of the merits of the articles 
included in the volume before us. That they are as near the high- 
water mark of zoological knowledge as any articles can be that were 
written a few years ago, needs hardly to be maintained, but in any case 
they are the latest deliverances of highly competent authorities which 
are at the service of the English student. As their merits were widely 
recognised when they were originally issued in our great Encyclopedia, 
there is little need for a multiplication of words in recommending them 
in their present form. Jn all, the volume contains ten articles, of 
which five are from the pen of Professor Lankester—viz., those on 
Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Mollusca, Polyzoa, and Vertebrata. Sponges are 
dealt with by Professor Sollas, Planarians by Professor von Graff, 
Nemertines by Professor Hubrecht, fotifera by Professor Bourne, and 
Tunicata by Professor Herdman. In the preface Professor Lankester 
has supplied the student with some useful notes on the advances 
made since his articles were written, and gives references to the later 
publications where particulars may be found. He draws attention to 
the fact that Biitschli has recently published a classification of the 
Ciliata, a group of Protozoa, which differs materially from that of 
Stein, and which he regards as an improvement, with the doubtful 
exception of the position assigned to the Oligotricha. He states also 
that if he were re-writing the article on Mollusca, he would adopt 
Pelseneer’s views of the systematic position of the Pteropoda, and in 
accordance therewith would remove them from association with the 
Cephalopoda and place them among the Palliate or Tectibranchiate 
Opisthobranchiate Gastropoda. With regard to the Polyzoa, he now 
thinks it preferable to use the established term “‘ Gephyrea” instead 
of ‘‘ Podaxonia,” which he employed in the text, and indicates the 
groups which the term includes. Recognising the value of these 
hints, brief though they be, one cannot but regret that the authors 
of the other articles have not rendered a similar service to the student. 
Professor Sollas, it is true, gives in a footnote an amended classifi- 
cation of the Monaxonida, and mentions four large monographs which 
have been published on the Sponges since his article was written. 
With this exception, however, the other contributors appear to have 
left their articles as they stood without any references to later inves- 
tigations. Under the conditions of publication no large additions to 
the actual text could be expected, nor have they been attempted. 
A few errors due to oversight have, however, been corrected ; a wood- 
cut illustrating recent discoveries concerning the Dinoflagellata has 
been added to the article on Protozoa ; a woodcut of Scyphomeduse 
from the deep sea to that on Hydrozoa ; an incorrect figure in that on 
Mollusca has been replaced ; while a woodcut showing forms connect- 
ing the Hupolyzoa and other Gephyrewa has been included in the 
account of the J’olyzoa. 
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In this volume’ Dr. Cappie has endeavoured to reawaken the 
interest of physiologists in the subject of intra-cranial circulation, 
and at the same time to give formal expression to his own views on 
the subject and the consequences which they involve. As an intro- 
duction to what is to follow he gives us two brief chapters on the 
‘‘ Philosophy of Physical Causation ” and the “ Correlation of Mind and 
Brain,’ which are not without interest, but call for little remark, 
either by way of criticism or comment. The views set forth on the 
former topic seem to us to be free from the fallacies which often 
crop up in its consideration, and are expressed with force and clear- 
ness. As to the correlation of mind and brain, the subject is merely 
glanced at in order to emphasise the fact that, as some one has said, 
every psychosis must have its neurosis, and that the functions of the 
brain depend upon a series of conditions which are essential factors 
in the consideration of mental phenomena. This being so, it is the 
author’s main purpose to give prominence to the circulation as oneof the 
most powerful influences which condition the activity of the brain. The 
character of the cerebral circulation is of such a nature as to convince 
him that it has some definite physiological significance, and in this, 
it is probable, that there will be few who are disposed to adopt a 
position of antagonism. The ground being thus prepared, he pro- 
ceeds to give an outline of the general features of the cerebral 
circulation in which special stress is laid upon the fact that, as 
regards the substance of the brain itself, it is for the most part 
capillary. This being so, the mechanism of the capillary circulation 
becomes a question of considerable importance, as there is an 
intimate connection between the functional integrity and activity of 
each part of the brain, and the amount of blood distributed to it. 
As to the main current there is practical unanimity among physio- 
logists that it is sustained by the action of the heart, but as to the 
local distribution, unanimity does not appear to be so general. It 
may be generally allowed that local distribution is to a great extent 
regulated by local demands and conditions, but the method of 
regulation is more or less an open question. Two views have been 
put forward, and each has its supporters. According to one, the 
regulation is brought about indirectly through the intervention of the 
vaso-motor nerves, which by altering the calibre of the minute 
arteries and capillaries increase or diminish the local supply. Accord- 
ing to the other, the regulation is effected by certain forces acting at 
the capillaries themselves. The latter is the view adopted by the 
author, and he considers that physiologists have taken a retrograde 
step in so generally accepting the former. This may be so; but 
after reading what he has to say in favour of his own view, we are 
not convinced that he has made good his position. There are one 


3 The Intra-cranial Circulation and its Relation to the Physiology of the Brain. . By 
James Cappie, M.D. Edinburgh: James Thin, 
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or two defects in his arguments which materially weaken their force 
and conclusiveness. In the first place, there is a want of precision 
in the language employed, wherever the nature of the “local 
forces,” so to term them, are referred to, and this renders it difficult 
to determine whether they exist at all, and if so, whether they are 
competent to produce the effects attributed to them. It is easy to 
write whi stimulus ibi fluxus, and “we can understand how local 
determination of blood should be produced (by attraction rather than 
by propulsion) by causes exciting the vital actions at the ends of the 
arteries,” and such sentences may be multiplied indefinitely. But 
they tell us nothing of the mode of action, and certainly do not 
enable us to decide whether the “ exciting causes” dilate or contract 
the vessels directly, or only through the intervention of the vaso-motor 
nerves. On this crucial point the author appears to have nothing 
decisive to say, and hence our conviction that, plausible as his reasoning 
is, it is not conclusive. In the next place, we may observe that the 
arguments drawn from the movements of liquids in plants are beside 
the question, as these movements have little in common with those 
of the blood of animals and take place under altogether different 
conditions. Were the analogy closer, however, than it is, the 
author’s views on fluid movements within the tissues of plants would 
require considerable revision before they could be applied in the 
manner here adopted. 

Passing from this subject, the next matter dealt with refers to the 
fluid contents of the cranium. Here the author submits and defends 
the thesis, “ that the mass of blood within the cranial cavity can be 
neither diminished nor increased directly, and that the extent to 
which it can be altered by ordinary physiological causes within short 
periods of time must be very limited.” The consideration of this 
occupies the whole of one chapter, and is even continued in an 
appendix ; but as we do not share the author’s view of its importance, 
we shall not attempt to settle the differences of opinion which, on his 
own showing, largely prevail with respect to it. 

Coming to the application of his views, the author first seeks by 
their aid to throw some light on the much discussed question as to 
the causation of sleep. With much that he advances respecting 
the condition of the brain and its circulation, both when at rest 
and in a state of activity, we can agree more or less fully, 
as he does but summarise, neatly and lucidly, the facts which 
are familiar to most students of physiology. Every one is aware, 
for instance, that in a sleeping brain there is less molecular 
activity, that the metabolism is mainly recuperative or anabolic, 
and that there is a diminished circulation. But, in accordance 
with what has gone before, our author regards the diminished 
circulation as due directly to the subsidence of molecular activity, 
and that, in addition to this diminished circulation, we have a 
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“‘compression of the whole organ by hydrodynamic agency,” as a 
necessary factor in bringing rest to the whole brain. As we have 
indicated above, with the evidence at hand, we prefer to regard the 
actions and reactions between molecular activity and the circulation, 
as effected through the vaso-motor centres, and not directly as the 
author seems to assume. As to the compression of the brain, which 
is said to be brought about by the diminished circulation within and 
the pressure of the surcharged veins without, we would suggest that 
if such a compression exists, and even if it be a true cause, it may 
still be asked whether it be a sufficient one. ‘This is all the more 
necessary since experimentation on the point is difficult, if not 
impossible, the opportunities for observing the action of a healthy 
brain under normal conditions are not abundant, and analogies such 
as those of coma referred to are apt to be fallacious. 

Into the other questions of mental physiology which the author 
considers on the same lines, we need not enter. So far as the 
general conditions of such are concerned, he writes in a manner to 
which little or no objection can be taken. It is only when he 
invokes his special beliefs in explanation of the facts that the critical 
reader will hesitate to follow him, at least untii they have been estab- 
lished on a firmer basis than that which they at present possess. 

This little volume’ on Physiology is one that may be commended 
to all who want a clearly written account of the leading facts of that 
important branch of science. Though said to be specially adapted 
to the requirements of the elementary stage of the Science and Art 
syllabus, it may be used with good results in ali schools where the 
subject is taught, whether they be connected with the Science and 
Art Department or not. The subject-matter is, of course, in a sense, 
the same as that which is to be found in a dozen other works of 
similar scope; but in the style and arrangement the author has 
given it an individuality of its own, and one which will facilitate the 
progress of those who adopt it as a guide. The illustrations being 
taken, at least in part, from the works of standard authorities, are 
both good and effective, and in addition they carry their own 
explanation by having the names of the parts printed upon them in 
red ink. In the body of the work the author has introduced a large 
number of questions for examination on the facts set forth in the 
text, and at the end he reprints the examination papers which have 
been set by the Science and Art Department during the last ten 
years. 


1 An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By Vincent T. Murché. London: 
Blackie & Son. 
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Ix the fourth edition of Dr. Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley,' “ the 
verbal expression of the thought contained in the Editor’s Historical 
Introduction to the Selections, as well as in his Prefatory Notes and 
Annotations, has been amended. Some additional philosophical 
problems have been suggested. The design in each of the Three 
Parts into which the Selections are divided, and the mutual relations 
of those Parts have been made more obvious.” This revision has 
increased the value of a volume, the importance of which has received 
substantial recognition already. The study of the Immaterialism of 
Berkeley is a useful corrective of the dogmatic Materialism of our 
own day, and in this study Dr. Fraser’s Prefaces and Annotations 
will render the reader invaluable assistance, His own mastery of 
the subject is so unquestionable and his language so lucid that 
difficulties disappear at a touch, and obscurities are cleared away. 
The Historical Introduction gives a penetrating analysis of Berkeley’s 
doctrines and their relation to other philosophical schools. The 
Editor recognises, what is often overlooked, the tendency of philo- 
sophy to oscillate between extreme materialism and extreme 
idealism, the mutual destructiveness of these extremes, leading in 
its turn to scepticism for a time, when again philosophic insight 
deepened by this experience passes through a more enlightened 
development. He anticipates therefore that the extreme Materialism 
which at present dominates in philosophy may again disappear, and 
philosophy swing to the other extreme. In this probable develop- 
ment the doctrines of Berkeley will again be regarded with favour. 
Dr. Fraser very pithily describes the characteristic of modern 
thought : ‘‘ Faith in the universal physical government—the basis of 
our inferences in the sciences of Nature—is strong. Taith in infer- 
euces which presume the universality and supremacy of moral and 
spiritual government—not less lawfully rested on the postulates of 
moral experience—is weak.” No one with a taste for philosophical 
reading can afford to be without this able and attractive com- 
pilation. 

It is nearly ten years since the work entitled Natural Religion? 
first appeared, and though a new issue of it shows that it is still in 
demand, the influence it has exerted is practically none. The fact 
is, it is a compromise, and however inevitable compromises are 
from a philosophic point of view, they are comparatively powerless 
in religion. 

1 Selections from Berkeley, with Introduction and Notes. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1891. 


* Natural Religion. By the Author of Ecce Homo, Third Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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Interesting therefore as the volume is to the individual reader, 
the ideas of the author as to the adoption of Natural Religion by the 
Church show little signs of being realised. The characteristic of 
compromise which we seem to detect in the essay may be illustrated 
by the fact that though Natural Religion is the author’s theme, a 
certain supplementary Supernatural Religion is held in reserve ; that 
though his Natural Religion seems almost synonymous with civilisa- 
tion, he wishes to see it organised into a Church, and though his 
views appear to be the outcome of his own reflections, he affirms that 
they are Biblical, drawn from the Bible at first hand. We have no 
faith in a National Church founded either upon Natural or Super- 
natural Religion; the organisation of religion seems inevitably to 
destroy its vitality, or by the time it is organised it has ceased to be 
vital, and thought has moved on another stage. Individual minds 
will always be in advance of any organisation, and in many parti- 
culars this is no less true of the State than the Church. That the 
author recognised “a grand plan and unity in the Bible as a whole,” 
also shows how far theology has advanced from his standpoint since 
1882. 

The Evidences of Christian Experience’ consists of a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Stearns to the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, in accordance with the terms of 
a lectureship founded by Mr. Zebulon Styles Ely, entitled the Elias P. 
“Ely Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity.” Mr. Stearns 
chose his subject for two reasons: one was to leave untouched such 
evidences as had already been dealt with by previous lecturers, and 
the other was to deal with a department of Apologetics which he con- 
siders has been too much neglected. The semi-philosophical aspect 
of Christian experience with which the lectures deal is by no means 
novel, and it bears much the same relation to American Rationalism 
and Transcendentalism as Schleiermacher, Dorner and Frank bear to 
German. ‘There is nothing to find fault with in the style and tone 
of the lectures, which exhibit a considerable grasp of philosophical 
modes of thought and a comprehensive acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject. For all that we cannot consider the author’s 
conclusions substantiated. We fail to see that psychological expe- 
riences which are undeniable, and which are produced as evidences, 
are any proof of what are known as orthodox Christian doctrines or 
orthodox Christian history. That large numbers of Christian people 
are conscious of a mental change during the course of their life, or 
that their conduct has been altered by an emotional experience, is 
certainly no evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity or of the his- 
torical truth of the Bible. Such experiences are not limited to 
Christianity or even to religion. The reality of the experience is 


' The Evidences of Christian Experience : the Ely Lectures for 1890. By Lewis French 
Stearns. London: James Nisbet & Co, 
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one thing, the inference that it is due to a particular and exclusively 
Christian cause is quite another. To say that the experience of a 
higher life in a Christian is real, but in a Pantheist or Agnostic is 
imaginary, is to beg the question. 

The Introduction to the Johannine Writings,’ by Dr. Gloag, hardly 
brings before the reader anything new, either by way of evidence or 
argument, but it is a fair réswmé of the literature of the subject. 
‘Though the author inclines to commonly received opinions on the 
authenticity of these writings, he treats the discussion in a liberal 
spirit, and admits the difficulties which exist. He is disposed to 
receive all the writings which bear the name of John, the fourth 
Gospel, the Apocalypse, and the three Epistles, as the work of one 
man, and that man the Apostle; though had the books come down 
to us anonymously, no one would have thought of attributing the 
Gospel and the Revelation to the same author; if internal evidence 
goes for anything, it is conclusive upon that point. The work 
begins with a Life of the Apostle, which consists largely of supposi- 
tion and opinions which are none the more conclusive for being 
supported by a host of theologians ; where there is no actual evidence 
‘one opinion is as good as another, or rather they are all equally 
valueless. The Life is supplemented by an interesting collection of 
legends. The authenticity of the fourth Gospel, which the author 
‘describes as the great question of modern criticism, he admits must 
still be regarded as unsettled, though all the greatest theologians in 
this country, with the exception of Dr. Samuel Davidson, are to be 
placed on the positive side. He has,by some oversight forgotten 
that Dr. James Martineau has also pronounced against its authen- 
ticity. 

Dr. Gloag maintains with most English theologians that the 
accuracy of detail in the Gospel is an evidence of its being the work 
-of an eye-witness, a contention that was effectually dealt with in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW? not long since; where so much is vague, the 
appearance of especial accuracy in isolated cases always arouses the 
suspicion of the critic. Much stress is also laid upon the knowledge 
-of Jewish habits and customs displayed by the writer, a fact incon- 
sistent, it is alleged, with the theory of the writer being a Greek of the 
middle of the second century. The whole difficulty appears to us to 
-arise from the habit of regarding the fourth Gospel as a homogeneous 
composition. Much in the way of argument that may fairly be 
maintained with regard to the narrative, cannot apply to the dis- 
courses; and the skilful blending of narratives, which may have had 
-@ Palestinian origin, and been handed down by tradition, with dis- 
courses which had a later origin, seems to us to account for the 

1 Introduction to the Johannine Writings. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D. London : James 


Nisbet & Co. 1891. 
2 See English Theology and the Fourth Gospel. WESTMINSTER REVIEW, August 
1890. 
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difference of opinion which prevails. Attention to the narrative may 
lead: to one conclusion while attention to the discourses would lead 
to another ; to recognise the mixed character of the composition is 
the way to explain it. The difficulty of supposing that the Apostle 
could remember long discourses sixty years or so after once hearing 
them, Dr. Gloag thinks, may possibly be explained by the well- 
known psychological (or physiological) fact, that in old age early 
events return to the memory with exceptional vividness, and in the 
case of John it is contended that his memory was miraculously 
assisted. This is more difficult to accept than that the dis- 
courses were composed during the second century by a religious 
genius of a more elevated cast of mind than most of his contempo- 
raries. The discussion on the authenticity of the Gospel is followed 
by dissertations on the “ Logos,” and on the ‘‘ Day of our Lord’s 
death,” where the fourth Gospel is at variance with the Synoptics. 
Though the author accepts the Apocalypse as authentic, its resem- 
blance to Jewish Apocalyptic literature is admitted, and the contro- 
verted questions in connection with it fully recognised. 

Dr. Taylor, in his essay, has made a careful comparison of the 
Massoretic Text of the Book of Micah* with the ancient versions, and 
having come to the conclusion that the text is corrupt, has supplied 
a useful list of emendations, some supported by the versions and a 
few conjectural. 

The present volume of the Biblical Illustrator? deals only with 
the first seven chapters of the Gospel of St. John. The introduction 
gives the usual arguments for its authenticity from various sources. 
The geographical notes are from good authorities. There is a mass 
of expository matter, and, like the other volumes of the series, it is 
wholly a compilation. 
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A SERIES of essays by various writers, and among them figure 
some well-known names, Mr. George Howell, M.P., Mr. Arthur 
Raffalovich, and the Hon. Auberon Herbert, has been issued by Mr. 
Murray in a volume entitled, A Plea for Liberty,’ with an introduc- 
tion by Herbert Spencer. 
Mr. Howell’s essay, Liberty for Labour, recalls to us his interesting 
book, Conflicts between Capital and Labour, which we reviewed some 
‘ The Massoretic Text and the Ancient Versions of the Book of Micah. By John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 1891. 
wince dilustrator. By Joseph 8. Exell, M.A. St. John, vol. i. London: 


° A Plea Jor Liberty, consisting of an Introduction by Herbert Spencer, and Essays 
by various writers. Edited by Thomas Mackay. London: John Murray. 1891. 
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time ago in these pages. In this paper the origin of the struggle 
is clearly traced. It is not of yesterday. The struggle dates back 
for commencement far into the Middle Ages. The original labour 
guilds had overstepped the mark, and begun to tyrannise over the 
labour market. Their failure to do this led to their own overthrow. 
Mr. Howell speaks of increase of population as a chief cause of the 
industrial revolution which began in the fifteenth century. We 
doubt this. Certainly a very large decrease of population took place 
at the time of the Black Death plague, and during the Wars of the 
Roses, and afterwards, even into the reign of Henry VIII., the 
numbers cannot have increased much. We attribute the change, in 
large measure, rather to the emancipation of intelligence from 
custom, which. gave success to the clever and enterprising. We 
further attribute the change to that domineering spirit of the classes 
which was so strong an undercurrent of the Reformation. The 
Church protected the poor. The Church obtained leisure for them 
by its system of frequent holidays on Saints’ days, and so the 
Church as it stood was not popular with the employers of labour. 
The Church ceased to be a great independent power in the land, 
at the same moment the labour organisations had made themselves 
odious by their tyranny. A’ violent reaction set in, and laws were 
framed reducing the workers to a state of helplessness, in which no 
one, not even Mr. Herbert Spencer, would wish to see them 
remain. However, Mr. Howell seems to admit a via media between 
the two courses, and to realise that if socialism pure and simple 
means tyranny, individualism also carried to perfection implies 
anarchy. 

With the essays on Free Education and on Free Libraries we are 
not at all in sympathy. In the days in which we live there is no 
greater calamity can befall any human being than to be thrown upon 
the world untaught, yet how many would remain in hopeless igno- 
rance were school attendance not compulsory, and if obligatory, 
then schools must be free. There are many cases when it is for the 
benefit of the individual that the State should intervene on his 
behalf. Call it tyranny, but as yet we have not reached that con- 
dition of perfection in which it would be possible to exist as a 
community with advantage to the greatest number under a régime 
as anarchical as the essayists of a Plea for Liberty would wish. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer somewhat vitiates his otherwise valuable 
contnbution to the volume by his attacks on New Trades Unionism, 
and on the Liberal party. Anybody has a right to join together 
and make rules to be observed by themselves, and to sell their 
labour only on certain conditions, if they can secure any buyers on 
such terms. He speaks a little scornfully of the allegiance the 
workmen give to their leaders, but what are the results? Would 
the Docker ever have won his “ tanner,” except for his self-sacrifice ? 
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The whole point seems to us to lie in perfecting the democracy. 
Let the people have complete control over the administrators of the 
law—we mean the terms in their widest sense, and let them be 
educated, then there will. not be much danger of any organised 
lasting tyranny. 

A reprint of Jeremy Bentham’s treatise, 4 Fragment on Govern- 
ment, has been issued by the Clarendon Press, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. F. C. Montague. This work and the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation are for the reading public of to-day the two 
most important treatises Bentham wrote. They mark a period in 
political thought, and now it is interesting to note the stages by 
which we arrived at our latest conceivedideas. For the rest, as Mr. 
Montague remarks, Bentham’s voluminous works were written for a 
purpose, which has been achieved already as far as can be by his 
writings, and consequently they have passed into oblivion. With 
the one before us it is not so, for it has an historical value. The 
discussion and definition of the word Sovereign is the main object of 
the book—a task finally accomplished by Austin. Hobbs in the 
Leviathan, Montesquieu in his Esprit des Lois had each contributed 
their share to the solution of the difficulty, but Hobbs was influenced 
by the miseries of the civil wars, and sought any means of philoso- 
phical exposition which would tend to consolidate authority in the 
hands it then resided. Bentham disclaimed the theory of original 
contract, the basis of the monarchical argument, and by the rejection 
of this hypothesis the study of the whole question started into a 
new phase. 

The book is stamped with the character of eighteenth century 
thought, and the perusal of its pages curiously takes the reader back 
to times when tne moving forces of sociological discussion were far 
different from what they are now. In those days all moderates were 
actuated by a morbid fear of the horrors of Jacobinism, whilst, on the 
other hand, all Reformers were Idealists. Bentham was of the latter 

‘character. He was at any moment prepared to produce a com- 
plete code of laws himself, by which he fully believed that he 
could change the State into an earthly paradise. He was bitten 
by the visionary character of so many of the works of the day, when 
the desire was always to cut down ruthlessly and renew, and never to- 
adapt and improve existing institutions. 

Mr. Montague’s preface is full of literary charm. His short 
biographical sketch is a real and almost vivid picture of the sad, 
albeit not unhappy career of the author of A Fragment on Government. 
The exposition of the text which concludes the Introduction is more. 
readable than the original, for it may be said in truth that literary 
skill was not one of Bentham’s accomplishments. 

We have received a copy of the celebrated Professor Bluntschli’s 


+ A Fragment on Government. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. F, C. Montague, M.A. Oxford: at the University Press, 1891. 
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Lehre vom Modernen Stat, translated into French by M. Armand de 
Riedmatten. The book is already so well known in this country, 
the Clarendon Press having issued a translation of it from the sixth 
German edition, five years ago, that it is almost too late for the 
reviewer to express an opinion on its merits. Professor Bluntschli 
has attempted to do for the study of politics in modern times the 
work performed in antiquity by Aristotle. That his efforts have 
been rewarded with some degree of success is proved by his now 
world-wide reputation. 

The Theory of the State is a work built up with immense labour. 
All nations and all ages have been studied that no link may be 
omitted in the chain of knowledge from which the author derives 
his generalisations. The result seems to defy criticism; it is 
thorough, truthful, and applicable to any civilised modern State. 
The volume has been made the standard or chief work for the study 
of political science in the University of Cambridge, which testifies 
sufficiently to the esteem felt for the author in that seat of 
learning. 

One of the most important chapters is that in which the relative 
position of Church and State is discussed. The State is mas- 
culine, the Church feminine in character, is M. Bluntschli’s idea. 
It is at least an ingenious mode of phrasing the dispute, and lends 
itself admirably to modern needs by admitting the possibility of 
both existing together independently, the one in but not of the 
other. The necessity of separation of Church and State is be- 
coming more evident every day, in all nations in an advanced 
state of civilisation. At present both hamper and injure each 
other. It would be better if religion were left a private matter for 
each man to settle, rather than that a semi-political engine, such as 
an Established Church must always be, should be bolstered up to 
give the legislature an air of respectability. M. Bluntschli excels 
in his definitions. Such words as caste, order, class, he has defined 
with clearness. His distinction between the terms people and nation 
is very well drawn. ‘The people is an organism, the nation implies 
the machinery of the State. 

We notice that M. Armand de Riedmatten’s translation has gone 
through three editions. The celebrated professor is also becoming 
popular in France, in spite of the undoubtedly German character of 
his book. However, political science is studied in France even more 
ardently than in this country, and it is, after all, easy to pass over 
such remarks as, ‘‘ Many, therefore, see in the French Revolution 
the first decided movement of the modern period, and date this from 
1789, an opinion which flatters French vanity,” in silence. Such 
observations are feeble and unworthy of one who aspires to the 
pedestal of an Aristotle for the nineteenth century. 


1 Théorie Générale de V Etat, Par Bluntschli. Traduit de l’Allemand, et précede 
d’une Préface par M. Armand de Riedmatten, Doctor en Droit, &c. Paris : Librairie, 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1891. 
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The Report of the Minister of Public Instruction of Victoria’ for the 
year 1889-90 is complete and exhaustive, and, we may add, satis- 
factory on the whole. In fact, it shows us how well these things can 
be managed under a progressive democracy. Upwards of ninety- 
nine per cent. of the rising generation of Victoria are attending the 
schools. In the various branches the passes vary from 60 to 90 
per cent. The number of localities provided with schools has risen 
from 2077, the figure for December 1888, to 2148 for December 1889. 
This, when the sparse population of some of the districts of the 
colony is considered, proves the energy of the people and the self- 
sacrifice they incur in order to give the priceless benefit of a liberal 
education to those who are to come after them. ‘The cost of instruc- 
tion per head for 1889 amounts to £4 9s. 5d. This is liberal but 
not excessive. An important feature in Victorian primary education 
is in the attention given to the cultivation of music. Music is par 
excellence the art for the multitude. The study of this art will enable 
the scholars to spend usefully and pleasantly many otherwise weary 
hours—hours in which hitherto the public-house has proved an un- 
rivalled attraction. On the whole, the results of the system of public 
education in the colony may justly excite the envy of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. John C. Henderson’s book on Thomas Jefferson’s Views on 
Public Education? is an ably written and concise account of the life 
of aman occupied in the laborious endeavour to promote the interests 
and well-being of his fellow citizens—a life in which patriotism was 
never disfigured by self-seeking. Thomas Jefferson lived during one 
of the most exciting periods of the world’s history. He was an 
ardent advocate of the doctrines of freedom and equality—doctrines 
which in his mind would have been mere opinions perhaps had he 
been an Englishman, but which he held with the enthusiasm of a 
zealot, for the great struggle of independence was raging, and the 
moral feelings of the colonists were wrought to the highest pitch of 
fury by the execrable traffic in slaves, which His Majesty George III. 
persisted in encouraging, notwithstanding the repeated denunciations 
of the colonists themselves. 

Thomas Jefferson was the first of his countrymen to recognise that 
a democracy could not exist for long unless educated. He saw that 
the colonists would expend their blood and treasure in vain in win- 
ning equal rights for the American citizens unless at the same time 
the means were given them to maintain those rights, both from the 
invader from without and the insidious self-seeker from within. This 
object could only be attained by education. The organisation of 
public instruction Jefferson made one of the principal objects of his 

' Report of the Minister of Public Education of Victoria, 1889-90. Robt. S. Brain, 
Government Printer, Melbourne. 


2 Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. By John C, Henderson. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 
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life. The volume we have before us is chiefly taken up with an ac- 
count of the development of the project of a university for the State 
of Virginia, and the erection of the collegiate buildings ; the scheme 
found general favour. One leading feature of Jefferson’s model 
university, a new departure at that date, was the prominence given 
to the study of modern languages and their literatures ; French, 
because it is the language of international intercourse ; Spanish, 
because it is the language of South America; German, on account 
of its wealth of philosophy. Moreover, modern literature contains 
more truth than is found in ancient literature, and the pursuit of 
truth was to Jefferson the all in all of knowledge. Freedom of thought 
must ia no way be trammelled. Such was Jefferson’s desire, and he 
spent more time upon the enterprise and more money than he could 
afford. He had the good fortune to see the realisation of his hopes 
in his lifetime. Mr. John Henderson thoroughly appreciates the 
character of his hero, and writes in a pleasant, flowing style. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Emilie Michaelis and Mr. H. Keatley 
Moore for the neat volume of Frocbel’s Letters on the Kindergarten.’ 
The letters have been collected with great care and trouble, and 
printed in a handy sized volume, which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
present to the public at the moderate price of three shillings. The 
Kindergarten system of education has now its admirers in all coun- 
tries, and little need be said by way of apology for its merits. The 
superiority of Froebel’s system lies in the fact that it ever stimulates 
the child to greater effort, and that it develops all the faculties, 
whereas the old system trained the memory only. The system equally 
applies to children of all classes, and by its means the natural apti- 
tude of the child soon makes itself apparent, and he can easily be 
led to discover what is his vocation in life, a question important to 
be decided upon in early years. The letters are overflowing in 
benevolent feeling and tenderness—a tenderness which is enlightened 
and never mawkish. We agree with Dr. Adolf Diesterweg, who 
exclaims: “It would be an everlasting loss if the treasures which 
lie in Friedrich Froebel were allowed to perish. He is a jewel, a 
pearl of price.” 

The discussion on crime and its causes, and how to treat the 
criminal goes on apace, and waxes hot. If General Booth’s scheme, 
expensive as it is, should fail, the stimulus given by the publicity of 
the book Jn Darkest England to the the study of crime and its 
treatment will be fruitful of excellent practical results. In the book 
we have before us, besides good intentions, not such as form the 
pavement of Hell, we have experience, for it is by Mr. William 
Donglass Morrison, of H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. He gives an 


' Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. Edited and annotated by Emilie Michaelis, 
Head Mistress of Croydon Kindergarten, &c., and H. Keatley Moore, B.A., B. Mus,, &. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 
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excellent definition of the object of punishment. It is not his own, 
but as old as the Greek dramatist, Auschylus, who, in his famous 
trilogy on the life of Orestes, makes his hero expiate the crime of 
having slaughtered Clytemnestra in the third play of the series. 
Mr. Morrison says the object of punishment is not a mean vengeance 
of society against the criminal, nor still less is it pour encowrager les 
autres, nor yet is it only for the defence of the public. ‘In our 
view,” says Mr. Morrison, of Her Majesty’s prison, Wandsworth, 
‘punishment ought to be regarded as at once an expiation and a 
discipline, or, in other words, an expiatory discipline.” We think 
Mr. Morrison is right, but it is precisely the view of the ancients. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and we must congratulate the 
author of Crime and its Causes,’ on his having discovered again what 
seems to us the truth, for we never should have thought of it. The 
early chapters of the treatise on climate and crime, poverty and 
crime, and sex, age, and crime, are full of practical reflections, and 
the description of the inner life of the prisons is also well worth 
reading. His views on the choice of men to be placed in positions 
of responsibility in the prisons are particularly clear and reasonable. 
Surely the choice of prison officials is one of the most important 
points of the whole discussion. The book should be widely read, 
for it throws much light on this intricate question, the urgency of 
which is proved by the statistics in the appendix, which show an 
appalling state of affairs, namely that 170,466 convictions took place 
in England and Wales in one year alone. The time has come when 
it is well that the prison officials should take part in the study of 
these questions now generally occupying public attention. We want 
to know their views. We congratulate Mr. Morrison on his having 
come forward and having placed in our hands a treatise at once 
clearly and ably written. 

La France dans L’ Avenir*® speaks of French decadence in a very 
lugubrious tone. We imagined that our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel were beginning to take a more cheerful view of 
their future as a nation. Surely a people who have passed through 
such a calamitous war as that of 1870, and in twenty years have 
remodelled their army, paid the indemnity demanded by the victors, 
and made up for the loss of two provinces by the acquisition of 
three large and fruitful colonies, besides a gigantic slice of Africa, 
has reason to be glad. However, we agree with the writer of La 
France dans L’ Avenir on some points. For instance, now in the 
days of steam and electricity, there is no longer any reason for so 
much centralisation in the Home Government. It would be better 
to give more local liberty. The depopulation question is not so bad 
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1 Crime and its Causes. By William conrnn pecan, of H.M, Prison, Wands- 
worth. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
2 La France dans L’ Avenir. Paris: Paul Ollsmdort 1891, 
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as at first sight appears. The same tendency is the case all over 
Europe, but we certainly agree with the author when he speaks of 
colonisation as the best means of arresting tke evil. The slow 
growth of numbers in France is due to artificial causes, and fresh 
enterprises will have a healthy effect on the race which will do more 
and meditate less. Economy in administration is a point which 
might be made much of by any deputy. The number of idle 
officials in France is a public scandal, and we certainly agree that 
a large proportion of the paraphernalia of ambassadors and attachés. 
at foreign courts might very well be dispensed with by a Republic. 
Surely economy in all these matters is one of the great advantages. 
of a Republic. The importance of the portfolio of commerce in the 
future is capable of much discussion. We would rather have a 
Minister of labour than a Minister of charity. In the main the book 
seems to us on the right track. The salvation of France lies in 
liberty at home, economy, and enterprise. Still we cannot help. 
comparing her progress since the war very favourably with that of 
her victorious rival. French progress in colonisation compared with 


the fiascos which have attended her rival’s efforts in that direction is. 


most striking. La France dans [Avenir contains some interesting 
facts, but seems to us exaggerated and overdrawn in its opinions. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Every historical student will give hearty welcome to Professor 
Maxime Kovalevsky’s recently published Ilchester Lectures for 
1889-90. As an admirer, though not a blind disciple of Sir 
Henry Maine, the writer of this book has written of the compara- 
tive history of institutions, and has thrown on the subject the light 
gained from his study of ancient Russian laws and modern customs. 
To the ordinary English reader this book will therefore form a 
welcome addition to the scanty materials he has at hand for the 


study of primitive history, and will enable him to see for himself 


what is the value of the evidence that many of us have wished to 
examine for ourselves. Professor Kovalevsky has, too, a second 
object in writing his book; he has shown that the modern Russian 
Liberals are not mere Idealists, but look back to the past to justify 
their proposed reforms in the future. It is, however, as a contri- 
bution to history that'this book will be chiefly interesting to most 
readers, 


" Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. By Maxime Kovalevsky, London; 
David Nutt. 1891. 
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In early Slavonic law and custom, Professor Kovalevsky finds 
much to support the theory of the matriarchate. The lack of pro- 
hibition of marriages between persons sprung from the same father 
or grandfather, the large amount of independence enjoyed by women 
in early days, and the fact that the tie uniting a man to his sister 
and her children was stronger than that which united two brothers 
or uncle and nephews, all point to this conclusion. After this stage 
came the household community and the well-known features of the 
patriarchate—the complete subjection of wife to husband, absence 
of wills, and other familiar signs. But the patria potestas of Roman 
law does not appear. The head of the household is but primus inter 
pares, communal ownership is a marked feature of society. From 
this grew up the “ Great Family,” the undivided household, now so 
rapidly dying out in Russia. 

As to early land tenure and cultivation, Professor Kovalevsky tells 
us much. All land was common, allotted in shares, which, little by 
little, became appropriated ; the waste still remaining common land. 
Serfdom was almost unknown in this early stage. The student of 
English history will find in this account many points of resemblance 
between Russian and English early land tenure ; and he will ask 
how it happened that the later history of the two countries has been 
so different. This is the question answered in Lectures five and six. 
But the question can only be satisfactorily answered by finding the 
origin of Russian autocracy. Are, the Professor asks, the political 
aspirations of Russian Liberals in contradiction with the genius and 
historical past of the Russian people? In other words: Is Russian 
autocracy a national institution firmly rooted in the past? Did 
Russia form an exception to other Aryan peoples? All these 
questions are clearly and fairly answered. From earliest times, 
traces are found of folk-motes and other primitive assemblies of a 
more local nature, exercising powers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and but slight trace of central government. As in England, 
these traces of popular government were weakened by feudalism, and 
crushed by the increase of monarchical powers due to Tartar con- 
quests. The Czars of Muscovy destroyed the folk-motes, putting in 
their place assemblies of chiefs in which the lower classes had no 
place. But still popular meetings were not killed. The lower 
nobles and dwellers in cities and rural districts reappeared in 1550 ; 
and were called from time to time till 1698, when, like the French 
States-General, they disappeared and ceased to exist. 

In the same way serfdom grew up. The poorer became dependent 
on his richer neighbour, the métayer system grew up and led to 
serfdom, as in England to villenage. The last lecture closes with 
the edict of February 19, 1861, and an examination of its results. 

Such in brief outline is the result of Professor Kovalevsky’s 
investigations ; it is impossible in it to do justice to his painstaking 
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research and fair statement of his position, but it wiil no doubt 
suflice to tempt many to read his book. This history of Russian 
laws cannot fail to throw light on the much-contested subject of our 
own early institutions, nor can it do otherwise than strengthen the 
position of the Russian Liberals, and win them sympathy from many 
who before regarded them as mere “ idealoques.” 

The editor of the English Men of Action series has done wisely 
in selecting for the subjects of his latest volumes the lives of 
Warwick and Drake. Both alike were most truly ‘“‘ men of action,” 
both alike have long been passed over by writers of biographies of 
great men. ‘To the ordinary reader the Kingmaker is known only 
as the ‘‘ last of the barons,” and Drake is largely remembered by 
Cowley’s ode to a chair made from the “ Reliques of Sir Francis 
Drake’s ship,” and so it is that the general reader will welcome these 
two much-needed biographies. 

Mr. Oman, the writer of Warwick’s life,’ has written a book in all 
ways excellent, He has made interesting the history of a time, 
which he himself has described as one of national demoralisation. 
' After a brief review of the earlier history of the Neville family, 
with its happy alliances and widely increased lands, Mr. Oman deals 
with the events of the Kingmaker’s own time. He acquits the Duke 
of York of aiming at the throne in the early days of his opposition 
to Henry VI. and Somerset, and therefore also clears his follower, 
Warwick, from the charge of disloyalty. The skill of Warwick as 
a sea captain, and his share in placing Edward IV. on the throne are 
clearly brought out, as also are his great popularity and statesman- 
like administration. This latter point forms an interesting part of 
Mr. Oman’s book. To him Warwick should be known rather as 
an energetic and able official than as the feudal noble of his later 
years ; as the “ forerunner of Wolsey rather than as the successor of 
Robert of Belesme.” With this view we cordially agree, it is unfair 
to consider Warwick, and to judge his character by the actions of his 
last few years, when he was driven in self-defence to oppose the 
house he had before so loyally and truly served. 

Another part of Warwick’s life, to which readers will turn with 
interest, is that dealing with the causes of his quarrel with Edward 
IV. Mr. Oman supports the view that the chief cause of this was 
Edward’s policy of forming an alliance of new noble houses with the 
Crown, which should equal the great family alliance of the Nevilles. 
Added to this, the deadly insult of the great earl’s negotiations with 
France being mocked, and the dismissal of his kinsmen from great 
offices of State, led easily to the final breach first made manifest in 
the rebellion of Robin of Redesdale, and in the marriage of Clarence 
to Isabel Neville at Calais in the same year. The rising of Sir 


1 Warwick the Kingmaker, by C. W. C. Oman, in the English Men of Action series, 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1891. 
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Robert Welles was not, in Mr. Oman’s opinion, due to Warwick ; the 
question is carefully discussed (p. 195) and fairly decided in favour 
of the earl. From now to the end of his life, the Kingmaker’s his- 
tory is well known. His reconciliation with Margaret, the return of 
Henry VI., and later of Edward IV., his evil fortune and death at 
Barnet are familiar to all, and indeed form the scanty material from 
which most of us have hitherto woven our conception of his 
character. 

In short, we must thank Mr. Oman for giving forth a book on a 
subject so interesting, and telling us the tale of a great man with 
all the enthusiasm of an admirer, and yet with all the impartiality 
and judgment of an historian. 

The Life of Sir Francis Drake, in the same series, is a book of far 
different value. Mr. Julian Corbett is an enthusiast, but not an his- 
torian. He is rather a romance writer; and in consequence has 
written a romance of which Sir Francis Drake is the hero. The 
style of his book is also strangely romantic at times, as, for example, 
on the first page, where we are told that ‘ the soberest chroniclers 
reeled with unscholarly gait as they told the tale (of Drake’s exploits), 
and the most dignified historians made pedantic apology for the capers 
they felt forced to cut.” Our first introduction to the hero also 
savours strongly of romance—‘ Then, while the flash of the explo- 
sion (of Catholic fury) illuminates the scene, a small party of des- 
perate Protestants is seen flying for their lives, and in their midst 
a blue-eyed, curly-haired child, scarce out of babyhood, who is 
Francis Drake.” As a romance Mr, Corbett’s life is excellent, and 
we can hardly wonder that its author has been beguiled by the 
romantic nature of his subject. 

The stirring times of Drake’s youth, his early voyages and attacks 
on Spain, his serving under Hawkins and other great Elizabethan 
seamen, are fairly well told; above all, the account of the Armada, 
to which all readers will naturally turn, is described with considerable 
detail and great vigour, But Mr. Corbett has added nothing to the 
ordinary account, in spite of the new materials lately made accessible. 
The pursuit of the Spanish ships, the use of the fire ships, and Drake’s 
naval tactics are carefully worked out. Mr. Corbett has done well to 
quote his authorities now and again; but he might have done so 
more frequently with advantage. We cannot but think that in one 
or two instances, he has fallen into the snare of all biographers and 
magnified his hero’s deeds without consideration of others’ share in 
them. Lord Howard certainly played a more important part in the 
defeat of the Armada than would be gathered from this book ; and 
the difficulties of Elizabeth’s position and the extraordinary complica- 
tions of her foreign relations will not be fully grasped by the ordinary 
reader from Mr. Corbett’s account. From this it follows that his 


1 Sir Francis Drake. London : Macmillan & Co. 1890: 
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frequent condemnation of the Queen’s uncertain and shifting policy 
seems a little exaggerated and overdone. 

Yet, with all its faults, Mr. Corbett’s work will interest many. 
Popularly written it will be a popular book ; and if it does not give 
the student many new facts, it will unfold to more general readers a 
page of history, attractively and pleasantly written, which cannot be 
described too often, or known too widely. In short, it is a book 
written for the reading public by a romance writer ; rather than the 
work of a “sober chronicler,” written for ‘‘ dignified historians.” 
As such, it is beyond criticism. 

No book could appear under more favourable circumstances than 
does Canon Overton’s Life of John Wesley. Published almost on 
the day when the centenary of Wesley’s death was being celebrated, 
this little book will find for its readers most of those who are 
interested either in the life or work of this great religious leader. 
But beyond the fortunate time of publication, there is further 
fitness in the choice of Wesley’s biographer. Canon Overton had 
already by his Life of William Law shown his knowledge of the 
eighteenth century ; he is also drawn to sympathy with the subject 
of his book by the facts that both he and John Wesley were educated 
at the same college, and that he is now Rector of the parish in 
which Wesley was born. ‘The reader will therefore expect to find 
that Canon Overton has written an interesting book, nor will he be 
disappointed. He will find a careful account of Wesley’s early life 
and the effects of his mother’s religious training, of his education at 
Charterhouse and Oxford, and of his society called “The Oxford 
Methodist.” But it is impossible to trace the events of Wesley's 
life ; those who wish to learn them cannot do better than read this 
biography. Separate chapters are devoted to Wesley as a teacher, 
an organiser, a preacher, and a writer. Canon Overton has brought 
out well and fairly the relations that existed between the early 
Methodists and the Church ; he has carefully stated the great step of 
1784, the ordinations ; and has fitly ended his book with the well- 
known declaration of Wesley’s loyalty to the Church of England, 
written in 1790. 

To those interested in religious history, the life of this great 
conformist, who became the father of non-conformists, is also 
full of interest; and his character is well sketched in this little 
book. His literary habits and tastes are mentioned; he was 
inclined to value books rather for their religious than their intellec- 
tual vein, Thus he saw no merit in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey ; 
but admired Butler’s Analogy and writers of the Platonic school 
like Cudworth. The personal details of his daily life, his pleasant 
companionship and other similar points, all find mention in Canon 
Overton’s book, which we most confidently recommend to all readers 


1 John Wesley.. By J. H. Overton, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 
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who wish to learn the facts of Wesley’s life, and toform an estimate 
of his work. 

It is difficult to see why Mr. McRae should have troubled to 
compile the lives of the five great naturalists, who are called Fathers 
of Biology. As far as we can see, this little book ' contains no new 
facts, and does not in any way increase our knowledge of the sub- 
ject it deals with. Mr. McRae has given brief lives of Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, Vesalius, and Harvey, with notes on the work 
each man did in furthering knowledge of biology. The idea of 
this book is no doubt good; but it is mere waste of labour to 
rewrite lives that can already be read in any decent biographical 
dictionary. With regard to the scientific estimate of each man’s 
work, we must also quarrel with Mr. McRae. Is his book intended 
to be popular, or for special readers? Apparently its author tried 
to combine these two uses, with but indifferent success. His science 
notes are too brief and general for the student, and too technical 
for the ordinary reader. Before he sat down to write Mr. McRae 
should have made up his mind, too, whether he intended to make 
a mere statement of the various theories held by those whose lives 
he was recording, or to put forward a criticism on them. At present 
the result is confusing. 

The Autobiography of a Roman Patriot from 1786 to 1838, edited 
by Maclan,’ is a small book dealing with the history of Italy in the 
early days of the national movement. There does not seem to be any 
particular reason why this book should have been written or published. 
It does not enlarge our knowledge of Italian history, nor in any way 
present the events leading to Italy’s emancipation in a new light. 
‘** Marcello” tells the tale of his country’s ill-treatment ; he narrates 
the awakening of the spirit of patriotism in himself and his friends. 
His forced march in Napoleon’s army to Moscow, his visit to Eng- 
land, and consequent knowledge of her freedom, his share in the 
Greek Revolution, and his realisation of the cruel government of 
the Popes, seem to have formed the ideas and policy of this Nationalist. 
The only narrative part of the book is a short account of the rising of 
1837. The really important part of the Italian Revolution after 1840 
is relegated to the Appendixes at the end of the book. It is possible 
that to some the plaintive melancholy of this history will appeal, that 
to others, it will reveal a little of the enthusiasm of the makers of 
modern Italy. ‘To such readers, we can commend Marcello’s Auto- 
bioyraphy ; the ordinary reader, will not, we fear, learn much or 
profit much by its perusal. 

Of all these numerous books of biography, which we have noticed, 
it is possible only to select Warwick and Wesley as in any way real 


1 Fathers of Biology. By Charles McRae, London: Percival & Co. 1890. 
2 Marcello: the Autobiography of a Roman Patriot from A.D. 1786 to A.D. 1838. 
Edited by his friend, Maclan. Dumfries: J. Anderson & Son. 1891. 
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contributions to history. Each in its way, represents a rare and 
welcome feature in historical study ; the former combines accurate 
research with the making of a readable book, the latter shows the 
impartiality and fairness of a writer whose honesty and respect for 
truth have overcome possible prejudice and bias. Both present 
careful pictures of men far different ; in both we are given a view 
of the man as he was, not merely materials for the formation of 
such a view, which is the common form of modern biography. 

Students will welcome this edition of Teuffel and Schwabe’s 
History of Roman Iiterature,’ which has been translated by Professor 
Warr. The book is essentially one that will be of interest only to 
real students ; the general reader will hardly venture to read the 
mass of evidence and catalogues of authorities, which have been so 
laboriously collected and form so large a portion of this work. These 
are, however, by far, the most valuable and useful parts of the 
history ; for in the sections, which contain short accounts of the 
various writers, there is little or nothing new. ‘The authors have 
fully seen the true position that their work will hold. As is fitting 
in a book that partakes more of the nature of a dictionary of 
biography of literary men, than of a history, there is no ambitious 
attempt at style ; but the notices of individual writers are models of 
clearness and terseness ; as for example (to select one of many) that 
on Cicero’s style (p. 375). We cannot be too thankful that this 
book has thus avoided the usual faults of writers on such subjects, 
who generally confuse the provinces of an essay and a history, and 
produce a work in which imagination supplies the place left vacant 
by absence of facts. 

As might be expected in a translation, we find occasional passages 
in which it is difficult, without knowledge of the original, to decide 
whether authors or translator are to blame. Thus it would be 
unfair to attempt to apportion the responsibility of speaking of 
Catullus as “ boldly spurning the bars of manners and modesty, a 
loyal, lovable child of nature.” It is safer to conjecture that the 
translator is guilty of writing in an English book such words as 
“ scoptic,” “ paraenetic,” “ contamination ” (in its technical sense of 
“contaminatio”). More care, too, should have been given to the 
spelling of proper names. Why, if we are to read Alkaios and 
Theokritos, should we write at the same time Thukydides and 
Posidonios ? Again, whatever the German original may have been, 
it is hardly correct English to say that the acta diurna were copied 
by “entrepreneurs,” if that word is to be taken in any ordinary 
sense; the Latin word was actuarii or actarii, that is, scribes or 
clerks. 


1 Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature, revised and enlarged by Ludwig Schwabe, 
translated from the fifth German edition, by George C. W. Ware. Vol. I. The 
Republican Period. London: George Bell & Sons, 1891. 
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But these small points will not in any degree impair the useful- 
ness of this book, which is so excellent an example of German 
industry and scholarly work, Every page shows abundant signs of 
careful research and collation of authorities. When completed this 
History of Roman Literature will be found to be an invaluable book 
of reference, both for the facts of literary history and biography, and 
for the bibliography of the large subject that it deals with. 

The thirteenth volume of the Carisbrooke Library is an edition of 
Machiavelli's History of Florence.’ The translation selected by Pro- 
fessor Morley is the second English translation of 1675; and, as the 
editor says in his preface, the somewhat archaic style of the seven- 
teenth century, is well suited to express the vigorous style of the 
great historian. The introduction contains a short notice of Machi- 
avelli’s life and works, with special notice of the writing of the 
history. It is useless to advise readers to study the History of 
Florence ; but the book is less read than it should be; and we hope: 
this new, cheap and readable edition will tempt many to read the 
work of the great Italian Statesman. We are sorry to see that the 
publishers have been compelled to raise the price of volumes in the 
Carisbrooke Library to 3s. 6d., cloth; still, however, the books are 
cheap, fairly well printed, and ought to have great support from 
general readers who are anxious to possess and read works well 
worth attention, yet hitherto almost inaccessible. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


THE volume now published by Mr. Morley as Studies in Literature® 
is a reprint of articles that have previously appeared in one or 
other of the magazines. It is needless to say that most of the 
Studies are well worthy of the more abiding form in which they are 
now issued. But we hardly think Mr. Morley is seen at his best 
when he is criticising poetry—especially such poetry as Wordsworth’s. 
The biographical and critical notice which heads the present collec- 
tion originally figured as the Introduction to the 1888 edition of 
Wordsworth’s Complete Poetical Works. In the biographical sketch, 
as also in. gauging the political and moral effects of the French 
Revolution on the character and opinions of Wordsworth, Mr. Morley 
is quite at home, and the Essay is all that could be desired; but 
when he treats of the poetry, gud poetry, the essayist shows a 
tendency to wax prosaic. In his attempt to assign to his subject 

The History of Florence, By Niccold Machiavelli. Edited by Henry Morley. 


Vol. XIII. of the Carisbrooke Library. London: George Routledge & Sons, 189], 
* Studies in Literature. By John Morley, London; Macmillan. 1890, 
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his true rank among British poets, we miss that lightness of touch 
and sureness of judgment that we should certainly find in Mr. 
Saintsbury when framing a similar verdict. Even the qualified 
admission of Wordsworth’s possible superiority “to men to whom 
more has been given of fire, passion, and ravishing music,” is 
extended to him on moral, not on poetical grounds. So that, 
according to Mr. Morley, Wordsworth’s value as a poet wouid be 
determined, not by his poetry, but by didactic considerations. Then, 
too, what ear attuned to verse would change a word in that exquisite 
Sonnet [the second to his wife’s picture] where each word fits its 
setting. The passage runs : 


‘** Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was welcome as the young.” 


Alas! Mr. Morley substitutes “ morning” for “‘ morn ”! 
Again, when he gravely combats the poet’s assertion that 


‘One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


We wonder that it did not strike Mr. Morley that he was putting 
himself in precisely the same category with the man to whom “a 
primrose on the river's brim” was merely ‘‘a yellow primrose,” 
and “nothing more.” On a question of topography, however, where 
the same scrupulous adherence to bald fact would have been more in 
place, the essayist lapses into palpable error. At page 13, he tells 
us “In the Grasmere vale Wordsworth lived for half a century, first 
in a little cottage at the northern corner of the lake, and then [1813] 
in a more commodious house at Rydal Mount, at the southern end, 
on the road to Ambleside.” Now Rydal Mount is not “at the 
southern end” of Grasmere lake, nor is it in a Grasmere vale at all. 
It stands at the southern extremity of Rydal Lake, and is distant 
between two and three miles from any part of Grasmere. 

Some time ago we stated in full detail our opinion of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare craze, and we should but waste space in recapitulating 
‘our arguments. Shakespeare’s identity is as well authenticated as 
that of any of his contemporaries, and in the opinion of every sane 
critic, his works bear the unmistakable hall-mark of his author- 
ship. The gratuitous perversity which would erase the greatest 
name in the world’s literature is best treated by silence. The author 
-of The Prototype of Hamlet, himself a countryman of Mr. Wigstoi’s,' 
has justly branded those who are guilty of such silly and mischievous 
attempts as “ Literary Wreckers.” We thank him for “ teaching 
us that word,” 


- 1. Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet, Philosopher, versus Phantom Captain Shakespeare, the 
Rosicrucian Mask. By W. F.C. Wigston. London: Kegan Paul & Co, 1891. 
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Dreams is a much more ambitious effort than The Story of an 
African Farm, and, in our opinion, not nearly so successful. In 
the earlier work, which we noticed very favourably in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, it was the more plain-sailing parts, consti- 
tuting as they did the bulk of the volume, which carried off the 
mystical and highflown passages, which, we confess, we did not rate 
very highly. But in the present volume Miss Schreiner appears 
exclusively in the dle of prophet and Seer, and though we cannot, of 
course, answer for the taste of the general public, we humbly admit 
that, for ourselves, Dreams, apologues, and allegories, are a sort of 
literature of which a little goes a long way, and a whole volume 
of them is more than we can assimilate. ‘‘ Never prophecy unless 
you know,” said Artemus Ward, and we have always felt the shrewd- 
ness and homely wisdom of the saying, for whatever the future 
may contain, experience teaches that it is never such as our forecasts 
paint it. 

There are many better written novels which are far less amusing 
than Mr. Revill Davies’s American Widow.? It must be confessed 
that the diction has a tendency to be slovenly, and the plot is 
perhaps more melodramatic than probable. But for all that, An 
American Widow is a brisk, stirring tale—full of life and movement. 
It amply fulfils the first requirement of fiction, which is to enter- 
tain; though the entertainment it affords may not be of a very high 
order. 

A Secret Mission® is a tale of Russian Poland. In many ways 
it bears a marked resemblance to novels by Russian authors; but 
it is more consequent; the actions of the characters, and the motives 
which prompt them, are more intelligible; probably because they 
are more in accordance with Western European modes of thought 
and sentiment. Everything manifests the author’s intimate know- 
ledge of the country where his scene is laid, and of the social con- 
ditions, habits, and manners of its inhabitants. Every one of his 
characters is clearly and naturally drawn, and the heroine is really 
a remarkable creation. The story is interesting, but tragic to the 
last degree. The style is clear and forcible without affectations; the 
one slight flaw is the use of the word “ fully ” before a comparative 
—“ fully more,” “fully greater.” This is a well-known Scotch idiom ; 
but it very rarely appears in print. 

The Golden Lake* is a tale of strange sensational adventures, 
daring exploits, and hairbreadth escapes. Sometimes one is 
reminded of Jules Verne, but, on the whole, it is more in Mayne 


' Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. Londou: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

2 An American Widow. In Three Volumes. By Albert Revill Davies. London: 
Y. Trischler & Co. 1890. 

3 A Secret Mission. By E. Gerard. In Two Volumes. Blackwood. 1891. 

4 The Golden Lake. A Story of Australian Adventure. By M. Carlton Dawe. 
Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. London: Trischler & Co. 1890. ; 
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Reed’s style, only that instead of the American prairies we have 
“the great lone land” of Australia. Some of the wild freaks of 
nature, which the author has imagined, are very striking—especially 
“The White City,” a cluster of giant rocks of dazzling whiteness, 
whose wide, even fissures give the illusion of stately streets. Perhaps 
the scene is not wholly imaginary. Nature has greater marvels 
than human fancy can invent. Zhe Golden Lake seems to us a 
capital book for boys, though there is no hint of such being its 
purport. 

We cannot say that we find A South Sea Lover’ enjoyable-reading. 
The best thing about it is the couleur locale; for the author evi- 
dently knows the islands of the Pacific well, and delights in them 
and their inhabitants, as they were before they became Europeanised. 
But there is something uncomfortably highflown in his treatment 
and point of view. The South Sea Lover himself is an impossible 
being, and the mystical and quasi-poetical thoughts and emotions 
which the author attributes to him are altogether unnatural in a 
young man whose highest training has consisted in the years he has 
served before the mast on board a merchant-ship. 

We observe that Mrs. Bennett Edwards’s Saint Monica’ has 
reached its third edition, which" shows how taste in fiction differs ; 
for to us it seems poorly written, and by no means wholesome in 
tone. 

A Royal Physician* is a pretty idyllic little tale of the Austrian 
Tyrol. To forestall its simple incidents would be to rob it of half 
its charm. But the deus ex machind, by whose intervention the 
happy dénouement is achieved, is ‘“‘The Royal Physician,” Duke 
Charles of Bavaria. 

The Christ That Is To Be‘ is one of the novels—whose number 
seems to be increasing—in which an attempt is made to depict the 
future. To lay one’s scene in a time of whose manners, customs, 
fashions, and general conditions, one knows absolutely nothing, is 
not perhaps the height of sound judgment, nor a very hopeful 
method of producing good fiction. But, to achieve even a limited 
success, the author who aspires to be the chronicler of the future 
“must be gifted with an alert, vivid imagination. What he cannot 
know, nor even guess, he mustinvent. Now, in Zhe Christ That Is 
To Be there is an absolute want of creative imagination. The 
author tells us, indeed, that he is narrating events of a hundred 
years hence ; but the story and the dialogue read like an imperfect 
presentment of the manners and talk of a past age. His personages 


1A South Sea Lover, A Romance. By Alfred St. Johnston. London: Macmillan. 
1890. 
* Saint Monica, A Wife’s Love Story. By Mrs. Bennett Edwards. Bristol : J. W. 
* Arrowsmith. ? 
3 A Royal Physician. By Virginia W. Johnson. London; Fisher Unwin. 
5 4 The Christ That Is To Be: a Latter-day Romance. London: Chapman & Hall 
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speak (when they do not lapse into our everyday vernacular) a lingo 
that would be archaic now. They have quaint old-fashioned names, 
and call each other ‘‘ Master” Sa and So, as men did in the time 
of Elizabeth. The device, by which the author shirks the difficulty 
of imagining future developments in physical science, is to announce 
that the cycle of inventions and discoveries ceased with the Victorian 
era, All the novelty he can imagine for the London of a century 
hence is that its trade and population have dwindled, and that such 
suburbs as Highgate and Hampstead have once more become detached 
villages. Finally—last and highest perfection of uninventiveness— 
his Christ is a Jew and a carpenter! But the parallel between the 
character and career of “The Christ that is to be,” and that of his 
great Prototype, is far from being so ably and so touchingly traced 
as was that of “ Joshua Davidson” in Mrs. Lynn Linton’s poignant 
‘story of that name. 

A Romance of the Cape Frontier’ is not a literary chef d’wuvre, but 
it is pleasant to read for allthat. The interest does not lie in subtle 
studies of individual character; indeed, the bold, genial frontiers- 
men are all pretty much of one type, and the talk of any one of 
them would be equally appropriate to the rest. But there is abun- 
‘dance of incident and adventure, of wild out-door life, of perils of all 
kinds gaily and bravely met, and, for the most part, overcome. There 
are admirable descriptions of the majestic scenery of the Cape fron- 
tier, and the life of the colonists is glowingly and faithfully presented. 
And through all there runs a most romantic love-story, the interest 
of which is thoroughly well sustained, and its final issue held in sus- 
pense to the very last chapter. 

Froth? is from Mr. Heinemann’s “ International Series,” of which 
it is about the best specimen that has come under our notice, though 
‘considerable deduction must be made from the glowing and somewhat 
pompous réclame with which Mr. Edmund Gosse introduces it. What 
gorgeous phrases Mr. Gosse finds wherewith to deck his thoughts. 
Of the work of Sejior Valdés he tells us that “it is careful not to 
affront the modesty of nature; which loves an occasional tragic catas- ° 
trophe, but loathes the artifice of a smartly constructed plot.” Put 
into plain English, these sonorous words seem to mean that, in Mr. 
Gosse’s opinion, tragic catastrophes are not unnatural, and ‘‘ smartly 
constructed ” plots ave. Stripped of its wonderful phraseology, which 
personifies ‘“‘the modesty of nature,” and makes it ‘‘love” and 
‘‘ loathe ” [marring exquisite Shakespearean words |, the proposition is 
commonplace enough, and the latter part of it, to say the least, 
questionable, for we do not see why a “ smartly constructed ” plot 
should be more unnatural than a clumsy one. At any rate, Froth 

1 A Romance of the Cape Frontier. By Bertram Mitford. Popular edition. Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann. 1891. 
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will not vex the fastidious soul of “the modesty of nature” by the 
neatness of its plot, for it really has no plot at all. It is simply a 
sample slice cut out of the fashionable life of Madrid, without begin- 
ning or ending. It is an amusing satire—probably more or less of 
a caricature, like Dickens’s American Sketches—but that it is a like- 
ness, painted from the life, everything tends to prove. For instance, 
the striking resemblance of the fashionable world of Madrid, as here 
depicted, to that of Paris ; and, at the same time, the marked national 
differences. There is a sort of barbarism about the beau monde in 

‘oth which is never seen in any Parisian roman de mewrs. The 
vice is coarser and less veiled ; people are more intimate, both men 
and women addressing each other by their Christian names. Then, 
too, the “ high life” of Madrid has not even the thinnest varnish of 
literature ; to be well read would be regarded as an unpardonable 
blot. In all these things Madrid differs from Paris; nevertheless, 
au fond, the morals of the two capitals seem wonderfully alike. In 
calling Sefior Valdés’s book a satire, we wrote advisedly. Such plea- 
sure as is to be derived from its perusal is purely that which is given 
by clever, mordant satire. Of the tender pathos, or the playful 
humour, by which the keenest satiric shafts of Alphonse Daudet are 
interspersed and relieved, there’ is not a trace in Froth. The 
last chapter—where Raimundo is wounded almost to the death 
by the termination of his liaison with Clementina de Osorio— 
would be pathetic but that Raimundo is such a poor, weak crea- 
ture that his sorrows stir little beyond a contemptuous pity in the 
reader. 

A Man’s Mistake’ is rather above the average of contemporary 
fiction. It is well written, and the story is interesting and unusual. 
There are several strongly marked characters in it, solidly conceived 
and consistently sustained. It might perhaps be objected that the 
troubles of the heroine, of which, in fact, the story consists, spring 
from an overstrained scruple in rigidly adhering to a promise too. 
lightly given. It would doubtless have been wiser and more rational 
if the poor girl had confided the secret she so heroically kept, to the 
one or two people who had a right to her confidence, and with whom. 
the needless mystery exposed her to cruel misconstruction—more. 
especially as the revelation could have led to no serious harm. 
But, after all, a promise is a promise, and the person who exacted 
the promise in question, though utterly heartless and unworthy, was. 
the heroine’s father. Besides, if there had been no secret, there 
would have been no story, and, above all, the heroine would not have 
undergone the trials needful to “ bring her toGod.” There is rather 
too strong an infusion of religion in the book for a novel—particu- 
larly in the latter part of it. It may suit some readers, but in 
others it infallibly leads to “ skipping.” 

2 A Man’s Mistake, By Minnie Worboise. London: Charles Clarke & Co. 1890. 
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Aurette’ is a pretty and touching story, but that seems faint 
praise for a work by Henry Gréville. The truth is that there is 
something not altogether satisfactory about Awretic. The heroine's 
heart is broken, and the reader can hardly tell why. Anrette bears 
her grief nobly, no doubt ; but it saddens her for ever, and changes 
the whole current of her life. And when one considers that this 
terrible bouleversement is produced—not by the loss or the treachery 
of a lover to whom she was bound by a thousand endearing ties, 
but by the withdrawal of an official fiancé, with whom she had never 
exchanged half-a-dozen words apart—the whole thing seems fantastic 
and unreal. Such a breach of vraisemblance goes far to spoil the 
story, which otherwise is worthy of all praise. For all the characters 
are interesting and well drawn—especially the women. Aurette 
herself is charming, and her younger sister Julia hardly less so, 
though in a different way. Sidonie, their adopted sister, is a 
marked contrast with them. She is the one deep shadow in the 
picture ; but she too is naturally and powerfully portrayed; some- 
times she reminds one of Ursule, in Eugéne Sue’s masterpiece, 
Mathilde. 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult theme to treat in 
verse than an International Exhibition. Yet this seemingly impossi- 
ble task has been accomplished by M. de Moyecque, in his graceful 
volume: Les Aris et Les Meurs.? The Baron de Moyecque takes - 
the great International Show of the Champ de Mars, section by 
section, and celebrates the product of each department in elegant 
and well turned stanzas, idealising his multiform and heterogeneous 
subjects into harmony with poetic requirements, and never, on the 
one hand, falling into trivial familiarity of thought or learning, nor, 
on the other, indulging in hyperbole or bombast. The lines always 
run easily and smoothly, and the ideas embodied, if not recondite or 
strikingly novel—which the very nature of the subject forbids—are 
just and apt, and often elevated; while the pervading sentiment of 
the whole poem is universal kindliness, combined with patriotism in 
its best and truest sense. 


1 Aurette. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1891. 
2 Les Arts et Les Meurs, ou L’ Exposition Internationale de 1887. A Poéme. Par 
Je Baron de Moyecque. Paris: L. Souvaitre. 1890. 





THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


Ir has not generally been observed that the declaration required 
from all members of the Primrose League could be signed by any 
English Liberal, unless holding Republican views. The declaration 
is couched in the following terms :— 

“JT declare, on my honour and faith, that I will devote my best 
ability to the maintenance of Religion, of the Estates of the Realm, 
and of the Imperial Ascendency of the British Empire ; and that, 
consistently with my allegiance to the Sovereign of these Realms, 
I will promote with discretion and fidelity the above objects, being 
those of the Primrose League.” 

Under the first head, the Maintenance of Religion, it is claimed 
for the Primrose League that its members seek to further the cause 
of religion by opposition to the system of secular education, to which 
it is said the Liberal party is pledged ; but the advocates of secular 
education, on the other hand, claim that its enactment would be the 
very best means of promoting religion. It is further urged that the 
League should be supported, inasmuch as the Irish agitation has 
Atheism for its only natural outcome. Such unsupported assertions 
cannot, however, avail with any intelligent student of history. 
Ireland is the most Catholic country in the world. Its people have 
clung to their faith with a tenacity and devotion that find no 
parallel in history. They have maintained their religious principles 
through centuries of suffering and persecution, and their faith has 
outlived a system of tyranny which Edmund Burke once characterised 
as “the most inhuman that ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.” Such a race can afford to receive charges of 
“ Atheism” with a very considerable degree of equanimity; but 
times have surely changed when we find champions of the Primrose 
League lifting up their hands in pious horror at the wickedness of a 
- people who will not fall down and reverence such a document as the 
O’Dwyer-Persico Rescript. Four years ago, the burden of the 
lament of these gentlemen was that Home Rule in Ireland would be 
synonymous with Rome Rule; but their complaint now is that 
Rome Rule does not prevail in the country, and that, despite the 
Lintorn Simmons, the Ross, the Norfolk, and other English Con- 
servative Missions to Rome, the Irish people still maintain their 
’\ right to a free press, to free speech, to right of combination, and to 
\> self-government. Every member of the Primrose League may rest 
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assured that the Irish people are in cordial agreement with the 
principle that religion should be the basis of education and of 
government. All assertions and insinuations to the contrary are 
levelled with that most contemptible of objects—the perpetuation of 
strife and misunderstanding between two peoples who should be 
united in bonds of fellowship and goodwill. 

The second principle of the Primrose League is the defence of the 
Hstates of the Realm, and here again the Leaguers would find cordial 
support from many members of the Liberal party. The only estate 
whose interests are threatened is the House of Lords, and it is there- 
fore silly to talk about every part of the Constitution being attacked 
by the Liberal and Irish parties. The existence of the House of 
Lords is defended by many Liberals, whilst others make no effort to 
conceal their hatred of the principle of “ hereditary legislation.” 
The advisability of a Second Chamber of some sort is generally 
conceded, but the buttressing-up of such an antiquated institution as 
the “ Upper House” is quite a different matter. If the existence of 
the House of Lords is threatened, the members of that body have 
themselves to blame ; for they have emasculated and weakened, as 
far as lay in their power, every measure of reform which has come 
before them. As Pitt was hampered by George III. in the passing 
of Catholic Emancipation, so successive Ministries have been obstructed 
by the House of Lords, who rejected such measures as the Pension 
Bill, the Tithes Bills, the Corporation Reform Bills, the Tenants’ 
Eviction Bill of Lord John Russell, and many others. In 1880, by 
their rejection of Gladstone’s Disturbance Bill, they called the Land 
League into existence ; and only a short time since they endeavoured 
(but unsuccessfully) to trample even upon the wishes of the present 
Government, by rejecting Mr. Sexton’s Dublin Corporation Bill. 
Why, even the Standard, whose devotion to the Primrose League 
should surely be like Czsar’s wife, wrote on July 17 of last year 
(after the Lords had rejected the preamble of the Central London 
Railway Bill) that if the Lords continue “ flinging out” proposals 
which have been carried in the Commons, “ it would be impossible 
to maintain the present system.” This opposition to the popular 
will has called forth the not inappropriate suggestion that there 
should be placed above the House of Lords the familiar motto: 
‘‘Mangling done here.” We are, of course, told that we should 
‘never depart from the fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
or introduce any amendments ;” but that is a theory which met with 
scant reverence from the Barons at Runnymede, or from patriots like 
John Hampden, who laid the foundations of the Constitution as we 
find it to-day. The argument is a venerable one, that we should 
hand down to posterity the virtues of those men who have been 
eminent for their services to the country, so that their descendants 
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may enjoy the honours thus conferred; but would it not be as 
sensible to urge that, if a man be hanged for his misdeeds, all his 
posterity should he also hanged. 

The third principle of the League is the maintenance of the 
Imperial ascendency of the empire, which includes, we are told, the 
promotion of a union of goodwill and mutual interest between the 
component parts of the kingdom ; but here, again, we might all be 
Primrose Leaguers, for is not the ‘‘ union” for which Liberals and 
Nationalists are labouring, a “ union” that shall be one “ of good- 
will and mutual interest?” The Vice-Chancellor of the League 
recently declared that ‘‘to maintain the empire in its integrity, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be security and solidity in the 
Government in London, because anything like vacillation and insta- 
bility in the Home Government would cause a loss of confidence 
abroad, with the result that the great empire would soon begin to 
break up and melt away like snow on a summer’s day.” How does 
that pronouncement read in view of the career of the present Govern- 
ment, whom we have seen producing almost innumerable legislative 
proposals and then running away from them before the country had 
time to tell them that they wouldn’t do? The Government can 
scarcely be regarded as “secure and solid” which is responsible for 
such abortions as the Wheel and Van Tax, the Sugar Bounties, the 
broken pledge for a Catholic University, Compensation, the Tithes 
Bill, the Standing Order proposal, the attempted boycotting of the 
French Exhibition, the gagging of the International Conference Dele- 
gates, the defunct Irish Drainage measure, the unborn Irish Govern- 
ment scheme, the Guards’ Meeting, the Postal Revolt, the Police 
Strike, the coercion atrocities, and many other muddles too numerous 
to mention. Is the catalogue suggestive of the essential ‘ security 
and solidity?” Does it not rather suggest that ‘ vacillation and in- 
stability” which is pointed to as fatal to a Ministry? And is it 
reserved for this Government, after all, ‘to break up this great 
empire, and cause it to melt away like snow on a summer's day ?” 
It may be that “no amount of sentimental union of hearts will give 
the necessary security,” but will coercion afford it? Will a policy 
of government by batons and plank-beds, battering-rams and petiro- 
leum-cans, “ Removables” and Light Railways? Which is the more 
likely to secure peace and goodwill between the nations ? 

The “Separation” bogey is, however, played out. The Irish 
people do not want separation. They want restored to them that 
Parliament of which they were deprived by a process which Mr. 
Gladstone has described as one of “ blackguardism and baseness ; ” 
and, seeing that the Constitution already recognises Parliaments from 
Western Australia to the Isle of Man, it is idle to contend that 
injury could be wrought to that Constitution by the restoration of 
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Treland’s legislature. ‘ Separation!” It was the cry of the 
Austrians when the Hungarians were “ rightly struggling to be free,” 
and it has been ever the watchword of international tyrants. 

As matters stand, the empire is already dismembered, so far as 
Ireland is concerned. Even separation could not make affairs worse 
if the Irish people really desired it. But they do not. As Sir 
Charles Russell has said: ‘‘The Irishman has done his share in 
building up the greatness and glory of the empire. He has given 
Generals to her armies, and armies to her Generals. He has given 
statesmen to her Councils, and Governors to her dependencies ; and 
the bones of many an Irishman bleach in foreign lands, where they 
were carrying the flag of civilisation.” Sir Charles might have 
added that the Irish people are partners in the concern, and that they 
have paid their share in taxation, and cemented with their blood the 
solidity of the empire. They have therefore an interest in its pros- 
perity, and a claim to its protection; and they would be utter fools 
to abandon their claim to such a property. And, even if they did, 
how could 4,000,000 people with blackthorns overcome 35,000,000 
fortified with an overwhelming army, 18-inch armour ironclads, and 
120-ton guns? The idea is grotesque. Dean Swift once assumed 
as an undeniable fact that eleven well-armed men would be able to 
subdue one man in his shirt ; but were he living in the days of the 
Primrose League, he would find himself asked to believe that, if the 
one man in his shirt were an Irishman, he would literally overwhelm 
the eleven armed men. 

But this is not the only proof of the weakness of the Separation 
cry. ‘The English markets are, as all the world knows, the best 
markets for Irish produce, and any insane attempt at the establish- 
ment of an “ Irish Republic” would be promptly suppressed by the 
closing of the English markets against Irish exports. The expe- 
dient would be both simple and effective. As Grattan, the great 
Irish orator, once declared: ‘‘ The Channel forbids union, and the 
ocean forbids separation;” and that principle is recognised and 
adopted by the Conservative leaders, who apprehend, not the estab- 
lishment of a Republic, but, in the words of Mr. William O’Brien, 
‘“‘ that the British democracy will learn from the example of Ireland 
what a resolute organisation and a determined party can do to over- 
throw those hoary old fortresses of feudal oppression, which shut out 
the light of human happiness from millions of humble homes in 
Great Britain, as well as in Connemara and Donegai.” Mr. Balfour 
formally conceded this fact when, speaking at the Grocers’ Hall on 
July 16 of last year, he spoke these noteworthy words: “I 
don’t believe that the Union is in the slightest danger whatever may 

Don’t you believe, and don’t let any man believe, 
that this country, whatever Government may be in power, is lightly 
going to submit to the dismemberment of the empire.” The 
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*‘Separation” bugbear has run its race since 1886, and the Chief 
Secretary in the above declaration confesses the truth of Abraham 
Lincoln’s dictum: ‘‘ You may fool all of the people some of the’ 
time, and some of the people all the time; but the man has yet to 
‘pe born who could fool ail of the people all the time.” 

The raking-up of old speeches, delivered prior to the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill, is another method of promoting Primrose 
opinions which has been well-nigh worn threadbare. It is beyond 
a doubt that before 1886 a deep feeling of hatred towards England 
existed in Ireland, but let Englishmen ask themselves how they 
would themselves have felt and acted under similar circumstances 
to those in which Irishmen were placed. Not even an Ulster 
Orangeman can venture to deny that Ireland has been atrociously 
misgoverned ; and how would Englishmen feel if a stronger nation 
had wronged and ruled them for centuries at the point of the 
bayonet ? Would they have loved the hand that smote them, and 
paid back sneers and contumely with protestations of devotion and 
affection? It was not an Irish Nationalist nor an English 
“« Separatist,” but Mr. Lecky, the Primrose historian, who wrote as 
follows : : 

“The atrocities that were practised on the Irish, in quarters where no 
massacre had taken place, and among classes who were simply defending 
their king or their religion, can hardly be surpassed. English sailors, as 
Clarendon assures us, rarely gave quarter to Irishmen. ... . The saying, 
“nits will be lice,’ by which the soldiers of Sir Charles Coote justified the 
murder of Irish infants, became proverbial: and the massacre at Carrick- 
mines Castle, where every man, woman, and child was slaughtered, and a 
priest ‘ cut into pieces as small as for the pot’; the massacres at Drogheda 
and Wexford, where the whole garrisons were deliberately put to the 
sword or thrust back into the flames, while every friar was knocked on the 
head ; the massacre in England and Scotland of all the Irish soldiers who 
were taken in the army of the King, are characteristic incidents of the 
struggle. Half a million of human beings—a third part of the population 
of Ireland—perished. Slave-dealers were let loose upon the country, and 
a great multitude of young women and of boys were torn from their homes, 
and sent as slaves to Barbadves. Clarendon emphatically declares that 
to find a parallel to the scenes of wretchedness that were witnessed, we 
must turn to the sufferings of the Jews under Titus. Wild beasts multi- 
plied over the desolated land, and fierce packs of wolves ranged among the 
ruined cabins, and preyed upon the carcases of the slain.” 


Even Froude thus crystallises the result of English rule : 


“The Irish party were not to be blamed if they looked to the Pope, to 
Spain, to France—to any friend in earth or heaven—to deliver them from 
4 power which discharged no single duty that rulers owe to subjects.” 


Is it any wonder, then, that Irishmen hated English rule? A 
‘distinguished Englishman, the late Professor Cairns, wrote : 
“T own I cannot wonder that a thirst for revenge should spring from 


such calamities, that hatred, even undying hatred, for what they have 
‘suffered under English rule should possess the sufferers, that it should grow 
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into a passion, into a religion to be preached with fanatical zeal to their 
kindred, and bequeathed to their posterity, perhaps not the less effectually 
that it happened to be their only legacy.” 

The very existence of that angry spirit constitutes the gravest 
necessity for Home Rule, and that such a feeling has been trans- 
formed into one of goodwill and brotherhood is at once the vindica- 
tion of Ireland’s patriotism, and the brightest diadem in the crown 
of Liberal achievements, The Irish people 

“‘ Fought for freedom then, but they fought 
By myriad wrongs aggrieved, 
And freedom if achieved 


Without vengeance, they believed 
Would be nought. 


And they fight for freedom still, but they fight 
For peace and friendship now, 
With bright unclouded brow ; 
For the sword, the olive bough 

Waving bright.” 

The object of the wearying repetition of the speeches of an angry 
past is manifest. It is not to make peace between the peoples; it 
is not to substitute friendship for strife ; it is not to advance the 
settlement of the great international question. It is rather that of 
perpetuating misunderstanding and enmity, and of preventing such 
a fusion of the democracies as will enormously hasten a great reform 
in the condition of the toiling masses of Great Britain. 

Lord Beaconsfield seems to have had almost a prophetic vision of 
the creation of the Primrose League, and of the arguments by which 
it would be sought to be maintained. Witness his declaration on 
the ‘‘ Empire” argument : 

“The fear that many express lest (in the event of Home Rule) 
Ireland would become independent, I consider groundless.” And 
again: ‘“ Cromwell undertook to govern Ireland in the ‘blood and 
iron’ way, but failed. He brought peace, but it was the peace of 
death, The rule of Charles I. was better. The Irish are susceptible 
to kindness, and full of sentiment, not logical, and inconsiderate of 
the means necessary to gain desired, ends, but easily governed if dealt 
with in the right way.” 

And, to crown all, we have the two memorable declarations of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Grand Master of the Primrose League : 

“The disease is not in Ireland, but in Westminster.” And: 
“The one thing which has been peculiar to Ireland has been the 
Government of England.” 

Let us now consider briefly the means adopted in furtherance of 
the ends which Primrose Leaguers have in view. As a political 
power, their influence is greatly overrated, for we have the ad- 
mission of its Vice-Chancellor that the published report of member- 
ship includes all who have joined in a space of seven years. Now, 
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those members must either have “fallen off,’ or renewed their 
membership year by year; and we therefore have the 945,000 
adherents reduced to an actual personality of less than 140,000. 
This will be conceded to be a very fair reduction, in view of the 
number of child-members and deaths. Another fruitful source of 
diminution in numbers is, strange to say, marriage, for it is the 
general experience of Primrose Leaguers that great numbers of the 
spinster members fall sadly away after that consummation has been 
effected. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., a very active Leaguer, informs 
us that “‘the young folks join because it affords amusement, and 
gives them opportunities of meeting which they would otherwise be 
without.” This fact still further reduced the roll of genuine 
membership; and, notwithstanding such an array of facts, which 
must have been patent to all the leading spirits of the organisation, 
we find Colonel Armytage, a member of the ‘Grand Council,” 
reported as having spoken as follows at Appleby, on Thursday, 
October 2, 1890: “‘ Many people thought the Primrose League was 
a got-up job for the Tory women. It was nothing of the kind. It 
was a great institution, which had risen by its own merits until now 
it consisted of very few short of a million members!” The Primrose 
League's power for good may bé gathered from the recent declara- 
tion of a sound Conservative, Rev. T. W. Owen of Leicester, who, 
after describing it as sailing under false colours in pretending to 
protect Religion, sneered at the idea of propagating political 
opinions by means of teas and dinners. The condition of a cause (4 
whose advocates cannot ‘“‘draw” an audience unless they promise 
to sustain by solider stuff “the feast of reason and the flow of soul ” 
is not very reassuring. Exhibitions of tame elephants, wild fire- 
works, conjuring performers, tight-rope walkers, professional tumblers, 
and many other entertainments, are all very well in their way; but 
where does the political argument come in? It is, no doubt, 
interesting to see right-trusty and well-beloved Dissentients, painted 
blue on one side of the face and yellow on the other, with a Union 
Jack encircling the body, dancing a hornpipe in some “ habitation ”’ ; 
but how can any sensible politician regard this attempt to degrade 
political warfare, and turn what should be a question of argument 
and conscience into one of tea-fights and free shows? True, it 
sometimes assumes a different form, and eagerly promotes that 
boycotting of political opponents which they pretend to abhor when 
applied in Ireland (although ¢here it is not enforced against political 
_ Opponents, but against those whose actions are inimical to the 
commen weal). By such conduct Primrose Leaguers degrade their 
womanhood, and increase the contempt in which they are held by 
many sincere Conservatives ; for no cause has ever yet been benefited 
by presenting to the people the stone of travelling amusenients 
instead of the bread of political education. 





THE HISTORY OF CANADA. 


Our colonial literature grows apace; and noticeable works in the 
department of history fall thick upon the student of the annals of 
Greater Britain. Last July we had occasion to review four volumes 
comprising an interesting, instructive, but incomplete history of 
South Africa, which appeared capable of being extended to at least 
a dozen volumes, without even approaching the recent period of 
expansion, if the work is continued on the same scale as has been 
adopted in dealing with the period of early Dutch rule. The easy 
style of Mr. Theal would probably secure for him readers even were 
his history to attain so great proportions; but speaking from the 
standpoint of the reader, who, without being possessed of a super- 
abundant leisure, may be assumed to be anxious to acquaint himself 
with the life story of the Colonies, what conclusion can we come to 
other than that he will pass by the pages of the historian, and take 
refuge in the handbook or compendium of his history. To such 
reflections we have been brought by the perusal of half a dozen 
volumes now before us. Four of these volumes belong to the 
History of Canada,' which Dr. Kingsford has been publishing since 
1887; the remaining two volumes? are the first of a series that 
promises to prove as useful as it is attractive in appearance. 

Dr. Kingsford commences his history by declaring it to be his 
intention “ to trace the history of British rule in Canada since its 
conquest from the French, and to relate the series of events which 
have led to the present Constitution under which the Dominion is 
governed.” But he admits that before enteriag upon this duty it 
will be necessary to examine the history of the period during which 
Canada was under French domination. And he justifies the admission 
by urging that “ without a knowledge of the events of that time, 
and of the occurrences which preceded and led up to the conquest, it 


1 The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). Vol. I. 
(1608-1682). Vol. II. (1679-1725). Vol. III. (1726-1756). With Maps. Vol. IV. 
(1756-1763). With Maps. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1888, 1889, 1890 ; 
und Toronto, Dominion of Canada: Rowsell & Hutchison. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. By the Rev. William Parr Greswell, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.R.C.I. Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1890. London: Henry Frowde. Geography of the’ Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. W. P. Greswell, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.C.I. With 
Ten Maps. Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1891. London: Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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will be scarcely possible thoroughly to understand the difficult char- 
acter of the duties entailed on the first rulers of British America.” 

But Dr. Kingsford, while writing the volumes hitherto published, 
has also been ‘‘ actuated by the conviction that it was unwise to pass 
over any event which had any social or political relation to the early 
years of the history of Canada.” He has accordingly striven to 
embrace within his narrative “all that may legitimately belong to 
it.” Hence we have whole chapters in the four volumes devoted 
to a narrative, often graphic and always vigorously told, of events 
that took place synchronously in Great Britain, France, and the then 
Southern British colonies which are now comprehended within the 
limits of the United States. Working upon the lines thus indicated, 
Dr. Kingsford has accorded full-length portraits to the principal 
actors who, at different times, appeared upon the political stage in 
those countries. We must further add, that his pages are made. to 
serve the subsidiary purpose of affording a biographical mausoleum 
to the memories of a multitude of worthy but long-forgotten folk, 
who did little more than flit across the stage upen which so grand 
and eventful a drama was being performed by actors of heroic and 
gigantic proportions. 

The footnotes and appendices which abound in these volumes, 
and are in themselves a mine of curious and valuable information, 
make the history a work of reference in itself, encyclopedic in its 
character ; and no reader will need to have recourse to other works 
to throw light upon the particular events that Dr. Kingsford has 
dealt with. The maps, moreover, with which the third and fourth 
volumes are enriched, add very materially to the facility with which 
the narrative, especially of warlike operations, is followed, and 
render the whole work much more easy of digestion. 

The history of Canada, prior to its conquest from the French 
by the British forces ‘under Wolfe and Admiral Saunders, divides 
itself into certain periods, during each of which we perceive a pro- 
gressive and distinct stage of its development taking place. Dr. 
Kingsford, we are happy to observe, does not dwell unduly upon 
what may be called the legendary history of Canada. He devotes 
only one book, comprising 140 pages, to the narration of what is 
known of Canada from the earliest voyages to the death of 
Champlain. Champlain himself forms the main figure round which 
allthe interest of this early period centres ; and Champlain it is with 
whom Dr. Kingsford declares that the history of Canada may be 
truly said to commence. Up to the close of the sixteenth century 
but little intercourse had taken place between the merchant fisher- 
men of the Old World and the Indian tribes of the New. But 
with the commencement of the seventeenth century, and the appear- 
ance of Champlain upon the scene, the first systematic attempts 
at establishing settlements in Canada may be dated. Champlain 
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himself made twelve voyages to Canada. Commencing as an agent 
of a Company of Associates, this remarkable man ended his career as 
the chosen of his Sovereign to rule over the vast unknown realm of 
New France. The son of a naval captain who had embraced the 
Huguenot faith, Samuel de Champlain was born at Brouage about 
the year 1567. For some years he served in the army of Henry IV. 
After the conquest of Brittany, Champlain, in 1598, found himself 
without employment. Through the influence of an uncle who had 
been employed by the King of Spain as pilot-general, Champlain 
obtained a post in an expedition bound on a voyage of exploration 
to Spanish America. During his absence of two years he kept a 
diary, which, on his return to France, was shown to Henry IV., who 
granted to its writer a small pension as a sign of his favour. Dr. 
Kingsford, who has digested every known document relating to ‘‘ the 
founder of Canada,” declares that in this MS, Champlain “ suggested 
the possibility of constructing the Panama Canal, and was the first 
to point out the importance of the scheme.” The suggestion certainly 
received no practical support ; and Champlain, in 1603, embarked 
on his first voyage to Canada. The expedition was purely a com- 
mercial venture, and proceeded up the St. Lawrence till it reached 
Tadousac (at the mouth of the Saguenay), which henceforth becomes 
one of the most frequently referred to places in early Canadian 
history. From Tadousac Champlain made several exploring trips 
up the various rivers, at one time ascending the Saguenay, at 
another the Richelieu, and again penetrating up the St. Lawrence as 
far as the site of Hochelaga, an Indian town on the site of the modern 
Montreal, which Jacques Cartier had visited some seventy years 
earlier, but was now found by his countryman to be desolate. In 
the course of these journeys Champlain commenced an alliance with 
the Algonkin Indians by assisting them against the Iroquois, who 
henceforth became the foes of the French, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, later on became the allies of the New England settlers. 
Champlain soon returned to France, and becoming associated with 
the Sieur de Monts, spent the best part of the years 1604-1607 in 
Acadia, which roughly corresponds with the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick of to-day. That Champlain perceived 
the superior advantages to be gained by founding a settlement up 
the St. Lawrence, in preference to settling on any of the many 
natural ports on the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay of Fundy, 
has been claimed by Dr. Kingsford as a proof of his genius. But 
it appears at least probable that no quality more rare than common 
sense was needed to point out to the commercial agent that the 
farther inland he could establish a trading post, the better would be 
the prospect of his driving a profitable trade with the Indians. The 
fur trade constituted the main branch of the commerce of those early 
days as pursued in those desolate regions. And we think that it 
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was the eye of the trader that induced Champlain to fix upon the 
site of Quebec (in 1608), rather than the prescience of the statesman 
with which Dr. Kingsford credits him. Great and noble as was 
Champlain, his true fame rests, in the first instance, upon what he 
actually achieved in the direction of extensive exploration of the vast 
waterways of Canada; and, secondly, upon the valuable literary 
records of his experiences, wnich may be consulted by the student in 
the complete and carefully arranged edition of his works recently 
published by Laval University. 

Whatever his motive may have been, Champlain, in 1608, sailed - 
up the St. Lawrence, and upon arriving at Quebec decided to settle 
there. The ground was at once cleared, and a building was com- 
menced, of which Champlain has left us a sketch, under the name of 
the “ Abitation de Quebec.” Very little progress was made by the 
settlement, which contrasts unfavourably with the almost simul- 
taneous founding of Jamestown in Virginia. In the previous year the 
London Company had sent out one hundred colonists to settle in 
Virginia. They had landed on the shore of the James River, and 
commenced to build Jamestown. In two years the English settle- 
ment, under the fostering care of Captain John Smith, had grown 
into a town of sixty houses,-with a church and storehouse, and 
contained a population of 500 souls, which in 1620 had increased to 
2000. Quebec, on the other hand, in 1623, had only a population 
of forty-five souls, notwithstanding that it had enjoyed a complete 
immunity from attacks by the Indians. In 1620, Champlain began 
to build a fort at Quebec, but being dependent upon supplies from 
France, owing to no attempt being made by his colonists to cultivate 
the soil, the fortification proved to be no defence in the moment of 
peril. In 1628 we find Champlain recording the introduction of the 
plough for the first time, and he gives expression to his indignation, 
and “ bitterly bewailed the conduct of the Association [his masters 
in France], who, during twenty-two years, had only cleared one 
arpent and a half of land.”’ The blame appears to us to attach to 
Champlain himself, who, had he followed the example of John Smith 
at Jamestown, would have forced the settlers to plant food under 
penalty of not being allowed to share the provisions of those who did 

-so work. Early in 1628 an English fleet of three vessels, com- 
manded by David Kirke, reached Quebec, and called upon Champlain 
to surrender. He, knowing that a large fleet from France was on 
its way to bring him supplies, adopted a haughty tone of defiance, 
with the result that the English ships left Quebec, and sailed down 
the St. Lawrence to meet the relieving convoy. Then occurred one 
of the few brilliant exploits that mark the reign of the Stuarts. 
The three English ships, each commanded by one of the Kirkes,” 


' History of Canada. By Dr. Kingsford, Vol. i. p. 85. 
2 David Kirke was afterwards knighted, and obtained the grant of Newfoundland 
from Charles I., for whom he held the island during the Civil War. Louis Kirke 
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met the French vessels, eighteen in number, and after several hours’ 
fighting captured seventeen of them. With so rich a booty the 
Kirkes naturally returned to England, but in the following year were 
again sent out by the Company of Merchant Adventurers to capture 
Quebec. This was a feat easy of accomplishment. Champlain was 
literally starving, and must have hailed the Kirkes as saviours rather 
than captors. He made the best terms he could, and for the next 
three years Quebec remained in the possession of England. That the 
: fort fell owing to there being no provisions for the garrison is proved 
_ by the following quaint extract from ‘“‘ The Examination of Captain 
David Kirke before Sir Henry Martin,” on May 27 [June 6] 1631 : 
“There was not in the sayde forte at the tyme of the rendition of 
the same to this examinate’s knowledge any victualls, save only one 
tub of bitter rootes. . . . . That for the victuails which he gave the 
French to releive them in Canida, and homewards accordinge to 
Composition, he might have had in trucke with the natives of that 
: country more beavers by a thousand than he had out of the sayde 
J forte of Cabecke. ... . With his owne Victualls he fedd of the 
French for the space of three or fower monthes at least one hundred 
persons.” '—State Paper Off. Coll. Papers, vol. vi. art. 15 [Laval 
Champlain, 1429]. 

The loss of Quebec by the French was a blow to their prestige 
F that Cardinal Richelieu felt must be repaired. It proved a matter 
of little difficulty, and if Dr. Kingsford is correct, was due to the 
fact that Charles I. was then, as always, in desperate need of money. 
His marriage with Henrietta Maria of France had taken place in 
Paris, in June 1625, and one-half of her portion was paid upon the 
arrival of the queen in London. In June 1626 the remaining sum 
of four hundred thousand pounds became due. It was not paid. 
Dr. Kingsford says: ‘‘ It was to obtain payment of this money that 
the king consented to restore Quebec. The fact is distinctly estab- 
lished by the letter of Charles I. to Sir Isaac Wake, Ambassador to 
France, dated June 12,1631. .... No difficulty was felt in ceding 
Canada and Nova Scotia, in giving up French ships, in sacrificing 
the property and the expectations of Kirke and the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, in disregarding the French Protestants, and 
in treating with perfect neglect the heroic defenders of La Rochelle. 

English honour was ever a small matter with the Stuarts.”? 

What Charles gave away in restoring Quebec to the French can 
best be gathered from the following passage, setting forth the position 
of the Company of Merchant Adventurers at Quebec, in their 
Address to the King. It shows the vigour with which Englishmen 


fought with much distinction as a Loyalist, and after the Restoration was also knighted 
and made captain and paymaster of the Gentlemen-at-Arms. Thomas Kirke, the 
third brother, who was engaged in the fight off Point Gaspé on July 18, 1628, was 
slain in a skirmish shortly after the battle of Edgehill. See Dr. Kingsford’s interest- 
ang Note on the Kirke Family, vol. i. pp. 140, 141. 


" History of Canada. Vol. i. p. 91. 2 Ibid. p. 107. 
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prosecuted their enterprises, in comparison with the laxity displayed 
by the French : 


“They had two hundred people in the fort, and gone up some 400 leagues 
in the country for further discoveries; they had sown ‘upon the ground 
[that] which is able to find them six months.’ The fort was armed with 
cannon and furnished with munitions they had ‘vittled’ from England 
for 18 months: ‘ goods for to Trade with the natives of the Contrey, more 
than we are able to vent in 2 yeeres, worth £6,000, besides charges which 
doth amount to £6,000 more. ‘ All sorts of tools for work and fortifica- 
tion.’” They then proceed to say, “ ‘The above sayde fort is soe well 
situated that the are able to withstand 10,000 men, and will not care for 
them, for whatsoever they can doe, for in winter they cannot stay in the 
countrey, soe that whosoever goes to beesidge them the cannot staye there 
above 3 monthes in all, in which time the muskett [mosquito] will soe tor- 
ment them that noe man is able to bee abroad in centry or threnches day 
nor night without loosinge their sightes for att least eyght dayes. 

“¢ Soe that if it please his Majestie to keepe it, wee doe not care what 
French or any other can doe, thoe the have a 100 sayl of shipps and 10,000 
men as above sayde.’”? 


On March 23, 1633, Champlain started on his last voyage from 
France. He had received from Cardinal Richelieu ‘“ his commis- 
sion, dated March 1, 1633, appointing him Lieutenant, with full 
powers, in what in modern language would be called the Valley of 
the Saint Lawrence. Accordingly he became the first Governor of 
Canada,” * 

He had but a brief time longer to live, and perhaps his most 
important act was, four months before his death, to write a letter to 
Cardinal Richelieu (August 15, 1635), in which some attempt was 
made at shaping out a definite policy to be observed in the govern- 
ment of New France. He says that some of the Indians live in 
towns and villages, while others are migratory, hunters and fisher- 
men. ‘ We require but one hundred and twenty men, light-armed® 
for protection against the arrows. Possessing them, with two or 
three thousand war Indians, our allies, in a year we can render our- 
selves absolute masters of all these peoples, by bringing among them 
the necessary good government, and this policy will increase the 
worship of religion and an inconceivable commerce. The whole for 
the glory of God.”* 

However, on the following Christmas Day, Champlain died, and 
his schemes for subduing the Indian tribes and for extending com- 
merce passed away with him. We admit that he was a great man, 
wise, patient, generous, and noble-minded ; but we cannot help feeling 
that Dr. Kingsford allows his admiration for ‘‘the founder of Canada” 
to over-estimate his actual place in history, and in the comparison 


1 History of Canada. Vol. i. p. 116. 2 Ibid. p. 125. 

3 We should have thought “lightly armoured” men might have hoped to escape 
the arrows of the Indians. The translation, however, appears to be correct. The 
original is “‘ armez @ la légere.”’ 

* History of Canada. Vol. i. p. 16. 
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with Cesar, somewhat to the disparagement of the noble Roman, we 
can see nought but exaggeration. 

The second book of Zhe History scarcely sustains the interest 
aroused by the first. Just prior to the incorporation of Canada as 
a royal province of France in 1663, a determined effort had been 
made by Colbert and Louis XIV. to increase the population of the 
province, and we find that hundreds of young women were sent out 
to become the wives of the settlers. Many discharged soldiers 
became settlers, and, in 1669, as many as 2000 infantry were sent out 
with the ultimate purpose of their establishment in the colony. 
“Young men who did not marry were forbidden to trade, hunt, or 
fish, or in any way enter the bush.” .... “In 1663 the population 
was but two thousand five hundred. In 1673 the number was six 
thousand seven hundred and five.” .... ‘“*M. de Laval [the 
Bishop of Quebec] was called upon by the king to use his influence 
to induce the youth to marry at eighteen and the girls at sixteen.” 

. . . “Fathers who did not marry their children were fined.” ... . 
“Once in Canada the difficulty was to leave the country. No one 
could depart without a passport, and no captain of a vessel could 
receive a passenger unless so provided.”’ The principal subject of 
interest in the third and fourth books of The History is the expedition 
of De la Salle to the mouth of the Mississippi in 1682; and a very 
instructive Note on the Iroquois Indians is given at the close of the 
fourth book. With the fifth book, our interest is again thoroughly 
roused by a graphic sketch of the condition of Acadia in the seven- 
teenth century. We are constantly in touch with the populous and 
growing British communities of New England, and Dr. Kingsford 
seems to us to warm to his work in a way he had not done since 
the death of his hero. The sixth book carries on the history of 
Acadia well into the eighteenth century, and with the condition of 
constant conflict springing from the War of the Spanish Succession, 
we witness a series of minor wars, intense in their bitterness, being 
fought out on the North American continent. In Book VII. we 
have a history of Hudson’s Bay to the date of the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
and in Book VIII. Dr. Kingsford reverts to Acadia and Nova Scotia, 
and depicts the state of affairs existing from the Peace of Ryswick 
to the Declaration of War against Spain in 1739. Book IX. is 
devoted exclusively to Louisiana; while Books X. and XI. take 
us back to the history of Canada, and we read of the capture of 
Louisburg in 1745, mainly accomplished by the valour and energy of 
the men raised in Massachusetts; of the foundation of Halifax in 
1749, consequent upon the retrocession of Louisburg to the French ; 
of the deportation of the 6000 Acadians to the colonies of British 
America—and in his account of this act of high policy we observe 
that Dr. Kingsford closely agrees with Mr. Parkman’s views on the 


* History of Canada. Vol. i. pp. 360-363. 
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subject, and of the commencement of the struggle for the possession 
of the Ohio, in the course of which the disaster to General Braddock’s 
expedition took place. With the capture of Oswego by Montcalm 
in 1756, Dr. Kingsford brings the third volume of his opus magnum 
to a close. 

The fourth volume, quite recently published, is so full of interest 
that it merits a review to itself. It only deals with the events of 
eight years: but they were events that essentially ‘‘ made history.” 
It opens with a narration of the struggle preceding and resulting in 
the capture of Fort William Henry by Montcalm. It depicts in all 
its horror the massacre of British and Provincial troops that followed 
on their capitulation to the French—a deed that must ever cast a 
slur on the fame of the French officers, including Montcalm, who, 
being present, took insufficient means to prevent it. In this volume, 
more than in any other, Dr. Kingsford gives us most interesting side 
sketches of affairs in Europe, and though this method hinders the 
continuity of the story, the effect is not an unfavourable one, and it 
certainly adds materially to the ease with which events in America 
are followed. His narrative of the capture of Louisburg in 1757, 
agrees in all essentials with Mr. Parkman’s account. If not told in 
quite as pleasing style as that of Mr. Parkman, Dr. Kingsford’s 
narrative presents, at any rate, afew more results of recent research. 
It is not often that two writers on history deal so exactly with the 
same period and the same people, and are themselves so distinguished 
by their love for minute and erudite research. But their mutual 
agreement sets a seal upon their accuracy, and stamps their narrative 
as true and reliable. And this agreement we observe in the telling 
of Abercrombie’s attack upon Ticonderoga, and of the other chief 
events of the campaign of 1758-1759. Dr. Kingsford rescues from 
comparative oblivion the fame of Brigadier John Forbes, who, like 
Wolfe, died in the moment of victory, but whose name “ will ever 
remain prominently emblazoned in its own nobility in the page of 
history as that of one whose genius, firmness, and patriotism secured 
for the British race the valley of the Ohio, with the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, and the territory extending to the Mississippi.”’ The 
attack upon Quebec, and the overthrow of the French troops on the 
Plains of Abraham, are familiar to most readers of history. For 
those who wish to study in minute detail the incidents of the siege, 
we can conscientiously recommend a perusal of Dr. Kingsford’s 
pages. It will be difficult to add any matter of relevance to the 
story. Considering the span of life allotted to man, we think it 
would be hardly desirable to do so, And this criticism may be 
applied generally to the whole work, so far as it has yet been 
submitted to the public in the four bulky volumes before us. They 
constitute a work of reference, valuable alike in its research and in 


1 History of Canada. Vol. iv. p. 216. 
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its accuracy. We gather from his Preface to the fourth volume that 
Dr. Kingsford intends continuing the work as far as the year 1841, 
when the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were united 
under a common Government. There is so much curious and 
interesting matter introduced into each of the four volumes published, 
that we shall look forward with a cheerful expectation to the continua- 
tion of the History of Canada. 

In the meantime, those who are desirous of learning something of 
the complete history of Canada, will do well to consult the small, 
compact volume written by Mr. Greswell, under the title of the 
History of the Dominion of Canada. This work, which is within 
the limits of 300 pages, is the first of a series of small volumes, 
dealing with the history, constitution, and development of the self- 
governing Dependencies of Great Britain—a series which is to be 
issued under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. Notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the subject he has to deal with, and the 
limited space at his command, Mr. Greswell devotes his first chapter 
to an elaborate account of British colonisation, contrasting its scope 
and results with those of other colonising nations, both of ancient 
and modern times, and concluding with a confident prophecy that 
we cannot but succeed where others have failed after a more or less 
prolonged period of success, because it is our “‘ manifest destiny ” so 
to do. The second chapter gives Mr. Greswell the opportunity of 
narrating briefly, but at sufficient length, the early voyages of the 
adventurous navigators of Europe, from 1200 to 1500 a.p.. He is 
thus brought to the time of the Cabots and Columbus who, in their 
discovery of the islands and continent of America, were closely 
followed by Jacques Cartier and other French and Spanish explorers. 
Even now we have not got to the history of Canada, after nearly 
forty pages of introductory matter; and we have an exhaustive 
account of the native races of North America, known under the 
generic name of Indian, but really differing amongst themselves as 
much as do modern Europeans. At last, however, when we have 
gone one-sixth through the book, we come to Samuel Champlain, 
who, as we already know, was par excellence the father of French 
colonisation, and “ the founder of Canada.” Mr. Greswell probably 
thinks that Dr. Kingsford has said quite enough for and about 
Champlain. At any rate he does not dwell upon him at any length. 
But he does emphasise the slow progress of French colonisation. 
The story of the growth of New France and New England is told in 
a coherent and comprehensive style ; and we are thoroughly prepared 
in the preliminary pages to understand the struggle for the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Greswell has done well to dilate upon the great trading 
companies, though he has done so very briefly. It will be well if the 
“great trading companies” of the present day adopt and maintain 
as independent and manly an attitude towards the State as did the 
companies of the seventeenth century. After treating of the 
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border feuds between the English and the French subsequent to 
the peace of Ryswick, and prior to the Treaty of Utrecht, Mr. 
Greswell reviews the history of Newfoundland up to its final con- 
quest by England in 1710. The “‘events” of prime importance 
in the history of Canada, such as the capture of Louisburg, the dis- 
aster that befell Braddock, the foundation of Halifax, and the 
expulsion, or, we should rather say, “ deportation,” of Acadians, are 
all told of succinctly within the limits of so many short paragraphs. 
The disastrous policy pursued by England which, while it cost us 
the loss of the thirteen colonies, undoubtedly hastened the peopling 
of the Canadian wastes and probably expedited the development of 
Canada by the best part of a century, is well told in this little 
volume. The war of 1812, and the Papineau revolt, are narrated in 
& somewhat unsatisfactory manner. The sequence of events is not 
quite properly observed, and the reader has to refer back and look 
forward in a perplexing fashion. However, with Lord Durham’s 
Report, Mr. Greswell is quite at home again; and if he had only 
gone a trifle more into detail as to the genesis of the scandalous 
Ashburton Treaty, we should personally have experienced a difficulty 
in finding any fault with his treatment of his subject. With the doom 
of the old colonial system, we are-brought face to face with the great 
constitutional question that agitated the respective colonies until con- 
federation was successfully achieved in 1867. The story is especially 
instructive at the present moment in view of the Sydney Convention. 
The parallel question of Federalism in the United States and South 
Africa is discussed by Mr. Greswell in a broad and statesmanlike spirit 
in connection with Canadian politics; and after chapters upon the 
Great North-West and British Columbia, The History of the Dominion 
closes with a contrast between the Dominion and her rival and 
neighbour, the United States. The eleven maps that illustrate Zhe 
History are all that one expects from the Clarendon Press; and the 
excellent index and valuable appendices make the volume as a whole 
complete and well rounded-off. 

In the companion volume, The Geography of Canada and New- 
JSoundland, there are ten maps illustrating the Dominion in its entirety 
and by provinces. It contains much valuable information brought 
down to the latest date, and collated under the separate heads of in- 
dustries, wealth, and social progress. The fourteen appendices to The 
Geography are particularly useful. The two volumes together afford 
@ compendious but complete study of that portion of our Colonial 
Empire, towards which, at the present moment, the attention of all 
thoughtful citizens is directed with a more than usual degree of 
interest. On the whole, we can congratulate the Council of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on the very successful first-fruits of the 
labours stimulated and controlled by their Educational Committee. 

F. R. C. I. 
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THE PARIS MUNICIPAL REFUGE FOR 
WORKING WOMEN. 


Any one who has studied the social question in any large capital, 
especially as relating to women thrown upon their own resources, 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the almost hopeless battle which 
the female servant out of work has to fight to preserve herself from 
being condemned to that most horrible of all forms of human slavery, 
a life of prostitution in a modern commercial centre. The allotment 
of the proper proportion of blame to the two sexes for the manufac- 
ture of the poor wretches of the pavement, although often discussed, 
is ever a foolish task. That question is always most complicated. 
On the other hand, the separation of the women themselves into two 
very distinct classes, one of which can lay the blame of its exist- 
ence to the negligence of public duty in the community at large, 
is an easy task. 

Many of the women of the streets are prostitutes by nature. 
They really know nothing better, and it would take an almost im- 
possible evolution to make them aught else. Generally born to the 
scenes of vice in which they partake, corrupt from their birth, they 
are ignorant of a higher and happier existence, and can hardly be 
said to feel their lot more than the other children of Adam who 
‘‘ groan and sweat under a weary life.” This class furnishes the 
most successful, flashy, and heartless traders in their own flesh, often 
the most dangerous to all customers, and ready for the greatest 
crimes, being generally in league with the most reckless criminals, 
their own fine plumes being but a blind for the inherent rottenness 
of their nature. 

By far the larger class of street women, however, is that of the 
debauched servants and work-girls. These unhappy creatures, if 
they do not take their own lives, or die of hardship early in their 
careers, generally suffer the most exquisite tortures, mental and 
physical, before they accept their rank among the callons gay ones, 
and cut themselyes adrift from friends and former ideas of morals 
or religion. For the existence of this class the community is mainly 
to blame. The man out of work may endure pain, even experience 
despair; but once given a chance to improve his condition, the 
hardship vanishes like a dream or nightmare, leaving no indelible 
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trace. Not so the poor woman. Hunger drives men to almost every 
kind of degradation ; but let them once reform, and the degradation is 
forgotten by society as easily as is the hunger by the man with his 
belly once more filled. Let the woman, however, yield to the 
inevitable temptation, and her rise is then almost an impossibility. 
Few indeed are the places open to the woman who has once been a 
walker of the streets. 

These women of the ex-working class, however cowed they 
have become by cruel fate, never fuil, if interviewed, to break out 
in bitter words when asked to recite the story of their first debauch 
by some master or son of the household, or lure from some work- 
shop by a lying scoundrel who threw them over when they had 
served his brief desires. Yet more often, however, it is a case of 
desperate plunging into vice while the wolf is at the door. The 
servant or work-girl is either turned from her employment because 
of her seduction, or else, when devoid of other subsistence, takes up 
with the treacherous temporary aid of a lascivious lover. In either 
case it is a terrible account for the community to render, either for 
not caring for the poor woman in her hour of need, or not rescuing 
her and putting her back into better ways when first on the down. 
ward track. ’ 

To Paris belongs the honour of first awakening to a sense of this 
great municipal obligation. The much abused Municipal Council 
does not occupy itself entirely with the unprofitable follies of political 
fireworks, In the account of its doings no worthier achievement 
will be placed to its credit than its establishment, in July of last 
year, of the Municipal Working Refuge (Refuge Ouvroir Municipal) 
which I have had the unique pleasure of visiting, and the complete 
and wonderful success of which I propose to record. 

We have had hitherto a plethora of “‘ refuges for fallen women.” 
The utter failure of them all in any large sense is a too patent fact.. 
The principal tenants of such homes are the drunken desperadoes 


who are too far gone to ply, even, the trade of a prostitute with. 


profit, and go there to ‘ sober off,” “ pull themselves together,” and 
return perhaps to another round of street-walking under more 


favourable conditions. The street-walker (let alone the woman who- 
has never yet been a denizen of these paths of shame) who has any 


shred of self-respect left has a horror of going to such a refuge.. 
She feels that a terrible brand is thereby put upon her which 
nothing can efface. To go toa “refuge for fallen women” pro-~ 
claims to the world that she is a fallen woman. ‘There are degrees 
of descent, and she pleases herself with the delusion that she has 
not got to the lowest depths yet. 

. The Refuge Ouvroir is not a refuge for fallen women, but a 
refuge to prevent women from falling. There is no test of character 
on entrance: the only test is readiness to work, and no prostitute 
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by profession, no woman who has accepted the streets as her voca- 
tion, ever is inclined to any labour not forced upon her. It is true 
that some women, especially young ones, contrive for a time to 
combine manual labour with prostitution as a means of livelihood; 
but it never lasts long. It is a physiological truth that the unnatural, 
unhealthy development of merely sensual animal energy of the 
prostitute swallows up all other capacities ; and work, which is a 
pleasure and stimulant to healthy woman and man, becomes almost 
an impossibility. The bestial functions alone develop: mind, soul, 
strength, ideas, talents, all fritter away. The ladies of the Moulin 
Rouge have no use for the Refuge Ouvroir. 

It is important to understand this, for the most striking feature 
of the new Refuge Ouvroir is its complete freedom. There have 
been hitherto private institutions for the lodgment of working 
women, but generally for a superior class, almost always for women 
in work and not out of work, and always with such restrictions as 
render them useless to obtain the object sought by the founders of 
the Refuge Ouvroir. This object is to give to every workwoman a 
place to lay her head when she finds herself destitute, a comfortable 
lodgment, good board, and an opportunity to put herself in a good 
position once more, All this without restriction, without any stigma, 
without any mark as a pauper, or label as a prostitute. 

As I have said, the Ouvroir was opened in July of last year, its 
first occupants being received on the 17th of that month. On the 
10th of November I made my first visit there, having been kindly 
furnished with an introduction by M. Truchs, at the Prefecture of 
the Seine. The new undertaking is lodged in one of the spots 
in Paris most inaccessible for the fashionable crowd, but most 
convenient for its own purposes. In the rear of the beautiful 
new Belleville church, in the lofty neighbourhood of the Buttes 
Chaumont, is the narrow little Rue Fessart, at No. 37 of which the 
most recent of Paris municipal structures has been placed. The 
swarming toilers of Belleville. and La Villette are all around, in 
almost endless meshes of winding lanes, wretchedly paved and 
painful to thread, their steep and slippery slopes being ever filled 
with hustling hordes, reckless of what corns they tread upon, or 
whose shoulders they dislocate. Here, where the-ancient monarchs 
of oldest France lived in state, where the mighty sovereigns of the 
Holy Alliance gave the coup de grdce to the Corsican régime, and 
paused awhile to gloat in ecstasy over the splendid prey, with all 
Paris at their feet, to-day commercialism, the modern king, mightier 
far than all the others, flings out its human rubbish, to struggle 
awhile in hopeless battle for existence, and to die in silent misery. 
No spot could be more fitting on which to found a public establishment 
for alleviating misery not conducted on the Gradgrind idea. For 
the Refuge Ouvroir is on most unbusiness-like principles. The 
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inmates are not made “ to feel their position,” and every farthing’s 
worth of profit is not sought to be squeezed from their vitals. 

While I was going over the Refuge Ouvroir, I could not help 
occasionally stopping to imagine what our old friend Bumble would 
have thought had he accompanied me. The fact is he never could 
have accompanied me at all. Had he made the attempt he certainly 
would have fainted in horror on the way, if not died in a fit, at the 
outrageous infringement of his most sacred conditions. When I 
rang the bell of No. 37 Rue Fessart, I was ushered across a court- 
yard by a man-of-all-work, into the office of the directress, Madame 
Louise Koppe. This lady is quite as remarkable as the new 
establishment under her charge. She is a matronly brunette, whose 
bright kindly glance and sunny presence must be a constant revela- 
tion of hopefulness to the luckless souls under her care, Madame 
Koppe is a woman of boundless energy, a founder of women’s trades 
unions, head of one of the State Commissions on trade schools, edits 
a semi-monthly publication devoted to women and children,’ and is 
an able writer on social subjects. 

Before describing the almost royal progress I made through the 
whole establishment—for Madame Koppe seemed overjoyed at the 
opportunity of letting the outside world know the beauties of her 
new administration, and treated me as the long-expected guest, 
instead of putting me down as a spy (which would have been my 
fate, as an intruder without notice, in almost every other municipal 
workhouse in the world)—I will give some information about the 
foundation of the institution, with certain documents relating to its 
inauguration and operation. First, as to the mandate of the 
Municipal Council for the foundation of the refuge. As this docu- 
ment is most interesting and important I will give a translation :— 


Direction of “ FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Municipal 

Affairs, 

ray ‘“ Liperty, EquaLity, FRATERNITY. 


Central 
Bureau. “ Prefecture of the Seine. 


‘6 MUNICIPAL REFUGE WORKROOM. 


“The Municipal Council, on the report of MM. Calleaux and 
Georges Berry, decided to establish a refuge workroom, capable of 
receiving 200 females, and has assigned a sum of 310,940 francs for 
that purpose, 271,000 francs thereof for the construction, and the 
balance, about 36,000 francs, for the furnishing. The site represents 
a value of about 48,000 francs, The furniture has been made at 
Montévrain by the scholars of the D’Alembert school, pupils of 
the town. 

“This establishment is destined to receive women who are tem- 
porarily without employment, and to provide them with shelter and 
food, as well as to occupy them whilst they are seeking for work. As 


" Revue du Progrés Social, 41 Rue St. Georges. 
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these women may remain there for some time, and as this establish- 
ment is quite different from the night refuges, it is necessary that 
steps should be taken to ensure that the vacancies are reserved for the 
most deserving cases, and admission will not be granted until the 
cases have been inquired into, and the authority of the Prefect of the 
Seine obtained. 

“ To enable the women to seek work, they will be allowed to go out 
on certain days. 

“ On the other hand, to occupy the refugees, and to enable them to 
contribute by their work towards the cost of the hospitality they 
receive, workshops will be established. The women received will be 
chiefly occupied in washing the linen of the establishments of the town 
and of the Assistance Publique. 

“ During their stay at the refuge they will be clothed and fed at 
the cost of the city. 

“ The attention of the administration is particularly directed to the 
hygienic condition of the establishment. 

“The women, before their admission, will be examined by a doctor ; 
they will pass through the shower-bath and take their first bath. 
During their stay they will take a bath at fixed intervals, and 
an isolated room will enable an immediate separation from others of 
any woman attacked with indisposition ; in case of a malady she will 
be sent to an hospital. 

‘* Desides this, to prevent any malady from being introduced into 
the establishment through the washing or repairing, a disinfecting 
furnace is annexed to the refuge. Each article, before handling, 
will be submitted to thorough baking. 

“ At the first, only a few women will be admitted, who will be 
occupied in making the clothes and articles for the refuge, and it is 
only by degrees that the maximum number will be obtained at the 
beginning of the winter.” 


Although the rules laid down in the above are by no means 
stringent, the work has been carried out in a most liberal spirit. A 
refreshing change from most French public institutions is the 
absence of officialism everywhere. The whole staff consists of 
Madame Koppe, three women assistants, together with our friend, 
the man-of-all-work, at the gate. Truly the rule of love and not of 
fear is the accepted doctrine in the Rue Fessart. It is only the 
first step taken by the poor women who apply for aid that 
involves any sting of inquisitorial interference. They are sent 
to the Hotel de Ville, and there obliged to furnish information in a 
form, which we show on the next page. 

Returning with the form to Belleville, they are at once admitted, 
and find life devoid of worries or hardships, for the time being at 
_ all events. Whatever may be the cares in the outside world, the 
haven of rest here furnishes no annoyances. The rule requiring 
work is strictly carried out, but not by bullying matrons and police- 
court prosecutions, such as too often sicken us in London newspaper 
reports, but by the ready inclination of the inmates who have never 
as yet made any sign of rebellioushumour. Theonly penalty would 
be, in any case, expulsion ; and where they are always free to go, 
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why should they seek an ignominous exit when an honourable one 
is more easy ? 
(FORM. ] 


Riwetiae FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
to) 
‘Municipal Affairs. 


—_—- 


Central Bureau. 
















Liserty, Equarity, FRaTernity. 












Refuge Workroom PREFECTURE OF THE SEINE. { 
37 Rue Fessart. QUESTION Form. ; 

(To be filled in by the Directress from answers by the 

Candidate.) 
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The women: instantly recognise the extreme value of the 
Refuge :Ouvroir as an aid in their distress, to be used as intended 
by the founders, and for no other purpose. Although in the most 
mentally depressed condition possible for human nature, the condition 
of the 
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Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil,”’ 
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and having had their “ poor petition ” probably spurned many times 
of late, they yet have almost looks of content, and even some gleams 
of happiness at the present temporary relief. It is not a place for 
permanent domicile, but for a short respite, and they are still plying 
the disheartening avocation of seeking for work, and finding it not ; 
but still they have good rest and good living, an immense aid in 
that epoch, as so many millioris of the unemployed in all lands know 
only too well. 

The women are from all parts of France, as representative as the i 
general population of Paris itself—from the slopes of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, the valleys of the Rhine and the Rhone, the Norman, the 
Breton, the Provencal, all are represented here. Their trades are not so 
varied as their birth. Although, generally speaking, they are servants , 
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of some kind, the shopworkers being in a small minority, the latter, 
what there are of them, are scattered over a considerable field of 
employment, and the following report of work at the Refuge Ouvroir 
for the first nine months gives valuable material for analysing the 
occupations of women workers in Paris, and showing the way in 
which the capital sucks from all corners of France the endless stream 


of its unfortunates. 


MUNICIPAL REFUGE WORKROOM. 
Statistical Account from July 17, 1890, to March 31, 1891. 





Inmates. 





| 
| Native Departments of 


Paris 

Cétes du Nord . 

Nord 

Calvados . 

Somme 

Seine 

Seine et Oise 

Pas de Calais . 

Finisterre and Cher ( 18 euch) 

aisne, i and Ile et Vilaine 
(15 each) 

Céte d’Or and Sadne et ‘Loire as 
each) 

Eure et Loire, Rone, ond Seine In. 
férieure (13 each) . 

Niévre 

Marne et Loire, Mayenne, Puy de 
Déme, and Yonne (11 each) . 

Gers, Jura, Loire veae ane ~_ 
Orne (10 each) 

Ardennes and Oise (9 each) 

Creuse, Eure, Indre, and Sarthe (8 
each) . « 

Allier, Aveyron, Haute Mame. 
Sadne, Indre et Loire, Loiret, 
Manche, Meurthe et Moselle, and 
Vosges (7 eac ° 

Cantal, Doubs, Loire et Cher, and 
Seine et Meuse (6 each) 

Aube and Haute Savoie (5 each) 

Bouches du Rhéne, Charante Inf., 
Corréze, Deux Sévres, Dordogne, 
Dréme, Marne,and Savoie (4 each) 

Charente, Corse, Hautes Pyrénées, 
and Haute Vienne (3 each) . 

Loire, Tarn, sae and Vendée e@ 
each) 

Ain, Ardéche, Basses Pyrénées, Gard, 

ironde, Lot, Moselle, Loire, 
Rhone, and Vienne (1 each) 


France 
Alsace- Lorraine 
Luxemburg 
Switzerland 
Belgium . 
Holland . 
England . 
Poland . 








Occupations. 


General Servants 415 15 to 20 


Cooks . 
Day-workers 
Dressmakers 
Housemaids 
Shopgirls . 
Nurses 


ae 


makers 


Ex - ambulance 
nurse 


Upholstresses 
Charwomen 
Laundresses 
Machinists . 
Teachers 
Tradeswomen 
Seamstresses 
Saleswomen 
Florists . . 
Polishers 


Artificial flower 
makers . 


Chair-bottomer . 
Governess . 
Portresses . 
Breeches makers 
Waistcoat maker 
Gilder. 

Reduced lady 
Waitress 
Shirtmaker 
Mattress makers 
Hospital nurses 
Milliners 

Box makers 
Burnisher . 
Feather dressers 
Jewel riveters . 
Hawkers 
Embroiderers 
Blind woman 
Costermonger , 
Glove maker . 


No. at each 


age. Condition, 





Spinsters , 628 
Widows... 105 | 


Married . 34) 
Divoreed . 5, 


20 to 25 
84 | 95 to 30 
89 | 30 to 35 
71 | 35 to 40 








Children. 
Nursing babes 125 
Feeding babes 32 
Over 2 yrs. old 75 


232 


Pregnant 
women 140 








Children present, April 1,1891 . 43 

— women rune April 

Mean time of sojourn’ e 19 dys. 

Daily heating expense x 14fr. 

Lighting ditto . ; . 4fr. 34c. 

Average food for each inmate per 
day: Bread, 27c.; meat, 23c.; 
wine, 16c. ; garnishes, 15c.; milk, 
5c. ; lard, 1c.—total, 87c. 





Recapitulation. 


| Women admitted from July 17, 
1890, to March 31, 1891 . . 822 


Left with certain work . 367 
Lying-in hospital . ° - 64 
Other hospitals 

Senthome . > 

Left at own wish . 

Sent to Nanterre 

Present, April 1, 1891 . 


Present, March 1, 1891 « 99 
Entered in month e - 148 


Total . “247 
Leftinmonth . , + 157 


Present, April 1, 1891 , « 90 











In the above table the reader will doubtless have his attention at 
once arrested by the particular record of the number of women with 
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child, and of children with women. Perhaps he will be inclined to 
cry: “‘Ho! ho! isthe Refuge Ouvroir a species of foundling hospital 
where both mother and babe are lodged?” Not at all. The 
Refuge Ouvroir is neither a foundling hospital nor a lying-in 
hospital. There is no provision for either function. Only the night 
before my first visit an inmate, prematurely seized with the pains 
of labour, had to be transported after midnight for accommodation 
and care by the sage femmes of the municipality. Paris, of all 
places in the world, has no need of such additional development. 
The renown of its foundling hospital is unparalleled, and as to a 
new lying-in establishment, the disciples of Madame La Chapelle 
have not been remiss in keeping up and improving upon the 
traditions of centuries.’ 

No, the Refuge Ouvroir is not for motherhood, but mother- 
hood is not tabooed. In fact, Madame Koppe is a valiant champion 
against the so-called Malthusian doctrines, and advocates the demo- 
lition of the fear of child-bearing among Frenchwomen as the sole 
salvation of France. Because the workwomen are with child, there 
is no reason for closing the gates at the Rue Fessart against them, 
but rather an additional reason for opening those gates. The 
pregnant woman is always given the preference. It is during this 
period that the unbefriended workwoman finds the struggle for 
existence most maddening, and needs most the kindly hand of 
friendship. These women are also those only too likely to fall into the 
abyss of prostitution unless soothed by a protecting influence at the 
critical epoch. It is no part of Madame Koppe’s religion that 
& woman is subject for scorn or social stigma because she has had, 
or is about to have, an illegitimate child. Not that all these 
unborn children are illegitimate. There is 2 moiety of wives whose: 
husbands have fallen upon hard days, and perhaps a few recently 
made widows. As to the children also, they are mostly, but by no 
means all, illegitimate. But Madame Koppe respects all the more 
the mother who, even in her hard struggle of a workless destitution, 
still tries to nurse her babe rather than leave it to the cold keep 
of others, or, worse still, to neglect, ill-usage, or perhaps subjection 
to infanticide at the hands of those others, or too often at the hands 
of the mother herself. Madame Koppe keeps above her busy little 
office a copy of the well-known ideal bust of Republican France, 
with the noble womanly head surmounted by the Phrygian cap, and’ 
our enthusiastic directress believes that the only way to live up to 
that grand ideal is by enthroning motherhood in practice, and not 

1 If the reader desires to learn most interesting details about Paris midwifery, 
he cannot do better than consult the beautiful and most painstaking work of 
Henriette Carrier (chief midwife at the magnificent privately endowed Lariboisiére 
Hospital), entitled Origines de la Maternité de Paris, and published only three years. 


ago. Init willalso be found most valuable allusions to the English, Scotch, Irish, 
pees other foreign surgeons who came to Paris for professional instruction in olden 


ys. 
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in theory only, as the most sacred of obligations, and as the only 
cure for the horrors of prostitution and such kindred social sores. 

From this cheerful room of the directress we were taken first 
along the ground floor. Here was a long hall, in which were 
some score or more of women, most of whom rose at our entrance, 
but not all. This was significant. The place is new and etiquette 
is not as precise as the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 
women had doubtless been told nothing about the subject. They 
were swayed between the contending influences of the deference 
enforced upon them in the world without to pay to the “‘insolence 
of office,” and the equalising atmosphere of a mansion where the 
office hardly existed, and where they themselves seemed to be the 
housewives in their own domain. Probably Madame Koppe herself 
cared not a fig whether they rose out of personal respect to herself 
or not. If it was a matter of natural impulse, she would doubtless 
he pleased ; if a mere formal superstition in official etiquette, it would 
hardly appeal very much to such as she. 

These workers were employed, some with sewing machines, and 
some with needles, making articles for the establishment—dresses, 
bed clothes, towels, &c. 

Passing from the hall we reached the large dining-room, where, 
as the supper hour approached, the tables were being laid. Every- 
thing was most fascinatingly perfect in quality. Of course all being 
new, it showed to great advantage; nevertheless, the superior 
accommodation of the strong glass mugs, thick soup plates, and 
good cutlery, was beyond dispute. It looked altogether more like 
a dining-hall at some great seaside hotel, frequented by the demo- 
cracy, rather than a workhouse feeding-room. The good food was 
not yet brought in, but we afterwards visited the kitchen and saw 
its nature. 

Next we passed into a second hall, where around a warm stove were 
gathered certain invalids and old women. Madame Koppe inquired 
kindly of one garrulous dame about her bandaged forearm, the 
result of a bad burn, and we had to escape while the woman was 
still prating of the great improvement it had made by the nurture. 
Here were a few babies and children, they or their mothers being 
on the list of slightly indisposed. There is no serious illness allowed 
here, as there are no professional nurses. Such cases would be 
taken to the hospital. An inmate is not, however, whisked away to 
an infirmary merely because she is not able to pursue her ordinary 
occupation for a day or two. 

Mounting to the second floor, we came into a comparatively small 
dormitory for the women with children. Some of the beds were 
occupied by mothers nursing their little ones, while one chubby 
infant of less than a year was kicking his heels contentedly in the 
air, as if this was the hour for exercise. The quietness of the place, 
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considering the number of babies and children present, was remark- 
able, and testified, not only to the health, but good living, of the 
mothers as well as children, since the healthy babe can never come 
from nurture at the unhealthy breast. 

Leaving the little ones to their repose, we next passed into the 
large dormitory, divided into two sections, with two long rows of 
beds in each section. Madame Koppe motioned us'to tread gently 
as we approached one end of the place, and we then noticed that a 
solitary bed was occupied. The directress explained that this was 
a poor distracted girl who was pursued by a mania that all the world 
was hunting for her life. Poor child! she was only translating into 
a vision what was the spiritual essence of the existence of so many 
of her sisters hereabouts. Across the foot of her bed her neat skirt 
and uniform attire were carefully laid; but, as. we approached, 
we saw that she was awake, burying her head in her hand, and 
sobbing violently in a low and piteous tone. The way in which 
Madame Koppe stroked the poor girl’s limp yellow locks, and gently 
wiped the tears on her rather pretty countrified face, was enough 
to fill Mr. Bumble’s worthy spouse, the ancient Corney, with un- 
utterable scorn. The motherly directress put in a few soothing 
remarks between the sobs and ‘incoherent utterance of the patient, 
and I asked her if she had any apprehension of her present place. 
The only reasonable idea remaining to the girl was that Madame 
Koppe was her only haven of safety. The directress explained that 
the friends of the girl had been written to to take charge of her, 
but meanwhile she was not turned out of the Refuge Ouvroir, 
according to the strict interpretation of the rules, being an exceptional 
case, 

Passing another, at present unfurnished, dormitory, to be used 
when the limit of inmates is reached, we came again to the ground 
floor, where the kitchens, baths, clothes rooms, &c., were all shown us. 

The women on entering have their clothes deposited each in a 
separate closet, after being fumigated and cleaned on the first 
appearance. They are given the clothes of the refuge to wear 
while on the premises, but have their own clothes given to them 
when they go out in the morning to seek for work, or go to, work, 
for they are allowed to use the refuge as a dormitory for a little 
while after getting employment, so as to have a fair start in life 
once more, The large bath-room and the shower-bath were both of 
the most sumptuous character, and far exceeding the luxury which 
most of us have furnished for our own needs. 

In the kitchen, the process of cooking the evening meal was pro- 
ceeding, and it was a sample of the best and healthiest French 
cookery, skilly being noticeable by its absence. In the one room was 
@ merry little child romping around the well-favoured cook, her 
mother, who did not seem much upset by her temporary sojourn at 
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the refuge. In the next room, by the range, was a rather remarkable 
visitor, noticeable by being in a black dress of her own, not the 
refuge uniform. This was a young apprentice-girl, barely fifteen 
years of age, who had come here as one of the earliest inmates, 
seduced by some abandoned scoundrel, and already a mother, of three 
weeks past, As soon as able to leave the hospital, the girl, who was 
a pleasant-looking lass, though far from pretty, had had her first 
outing in a visit to Madame Koppe and the lodgers she had left when 
about to be confined. Being naturally, at that extreme youth, some- 
what weak, Madame Koppe was allowing the child to stay for the 
night, at which favour she seemed fairly bubbling over with delight. 
Poor child! she had probably learned young that the world has few 
such places as the Refuge Ouvroir Municipal of Paris. 

Since my first visit in November, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing the Refuge Ouvroir at various times, and have only to record 
its ever increasing success. The figures in the table for the 1st of 
April show the way it is appreciated by the distressed workwomen 
of Paris. A few auxiliary benefits and modifications have been 
introduced. While the inmates who obtain work at a reasonable 
distance are still allowed to lodge in the refuge for awhile until 
they can get a start, temporary provisions made by the Municipal 
Council to meet the great distress of the severe winter have 
occasioned some extra shifting among the applicants at the Rue 
Fessart. 

This explains the reduction in the average duration of stay from 
twenty-five days in October to sixteen days in March. Of course, 
in the case of the servants (more than half of the whole number) in 
most cases a situation means an immediate lodging. The reason for 
the great number of these servant refugees is not far to seek. There 
is no more horrible scandal in Paris than the widespread system by 
which rascally housekeepers obtain a succession of cheap helps by 
plotting with the bureaux de placement to take an applicant, divide 
the annual commission paid in advance, and then on some frivolous 
pretext turn the poor girl into the street when full wages begin. It 
must be understood that all the fees come out of the first month’s 
earnings. Thus the bureaux do a roaring trade by a constant suc- 
cession of vacancies, and the employers get servants at half price. 
Well may the poor slaves take refuge in such numbers at the Rue 
Fessart, and all honest people will wish more power to the head, 
hand, and heart of Madame Koppe and the Municipal Council of 
Paris in the good work, rescuing the women drudges of the city 
from despair. 

Epmunp R. SPEARMAN, 











THE SENTIMENT OF NATIONALITY. 


As modern days have suffered from an excessive fermentation of the 
peculiar malevolence that forms the basis of sentimental nationality, 
and from the interminable polemical rancour it generates and dis- 
plays through the indirect agencies of its manifold dependent side- 
issues, it may be well, perhaps, to attempt some inquiry as to what 
are its main features in its general associations with mankind. 

Nationality, when it represents no wider meaning than is 
generally applied to it in the peculiar phraseology liberally used by 
self-styled patriots, is a subject essentially easy to define, and easy 
to grasp. 

Throughout the civilised globe “ patriots” cannonade us with their 
fiery asseverations of ‘‘ national destinies.” They seem eloquext, for 
they marshal words that appeal to self-interest. And the turgid 
sentimentalism of politics is largely employed in the service of racial 
selfishness and craft. For it is far easier to fashion the moods of 
men in the direction of “ national” aggrandisement, however unjust, 
than in the way of aggregate good. Civilisation is still so crade in 
its development that “ civilised” races have not yet advanced to the 
knowledge that, even to the individual, universal altruism is of far 
more ultimate benefit than sectional egoism. 

Why should men hate one another? Why should a slight 
variation in physiognomy, or colour, or knowledge, or creed have 
such a blasting influence upon the better tendencies of the heart ? 
Why should the Aryan despise the Turanian, oppress the Hamite, 
and persecute the Semite ? 

Throughout the world we have the sad spectacle of the open or 
covert conflict of races. The paternal Sclav frustrates the aspirations 
of his nearest kin; insidiously drags under his sway the noble, 
simple-hearted Finn ; subjugates the inoffensive Mongolian ; oppresses 
the long-suffering Jew; hounds the detested Turanian of Turkey. 
The Teuton, again, hates and dreads the Sclav, and still more so the 
composite race that covers France. The Frenchman, be he Celt, or 
Norseman, or Latin, or an admixture of all, is more than reciprocal 
in his malevolence towards the neighbour that degraded him to the 
dust, He a also hates and distrusts, often to an effusive degree, the 
Teutonic and subsidiary elements that to him constitute “‘ perfidious 
Albion.” 

It would be idle to enter minutely into all the sectional hatreds 
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of mankind, for they are daily preached from the housetops, and 
manifested through a host of glaring facts. Within the narrow 
bounds of nearly every political division of our little sphere, these 
animosities are always simmering, and sometimes boiling over. 
Even within the limited area of our own country, with its compara- 
tively homogeneous population, for what friction and bloodshed is 
race aversion responsible! And the predominant legislative question 
of the day is primarily based on paltry distinctions of race, of creed, 
and of idiosyncrasies slowly developed since the two sections, like 
excrescences from a sore, left their once common home on the 
plateaus of Iran. The Englishman, with his grand mongrel qualities, 
derived from an inexplicable variety of sources, despises with 
characteristic superciliousness the sensitive, keen, excitable, ill- 
balanced Celts that surround him. Having sometimes a faint, 
generally a pronounced, and always an ignorant idea that he is him- 
self of Teutonic stock, he is prone to regard the high-spirited Celt 
as a subjected race, over which he has the moral right of might to 
domineer. He readily believes that any uneasiness, even when 
created by modern economic conditions, on the part of his Gaelic 
fellow-subject, is only another effort to wriggle from the chains of 
the conquered, and he instinctively feels for the wrench that will 
tighten the links, until the exigencies of political warfare force 
his leaders to persuade him to slacken his hold, and to remind 
him that the era of undiscriminating coercion has vanished 
with the past. The Gael, on his part, ever ready for the fray, 
and still more ready to forgive, is still under the influence of a 
long period of subjection. While pliant and suave to the face of the 
dominant race, he will miss no opportunity to inflict on it injury. 
He still entertains faint notions that he is yet destined to become a 
“nation” as of old, ignoring the altered conditions, and the con- 
spicuous fact that: he has never been capable of acquiring or applying 
the first rudiments of self-government. His nature, in fact, is far 
too tangential. For while the Teutonic element is ever a centripetal 
force, the Celtic is unhappily centrifugal. The ready prey of 
beguiling ranters, who cajole him with a flood of vituperative 
diatribes against the ‘‘ Sassenach ” foe, and with smiling panoramas 
of a condition of bliss when their elastic promises have been realised, 
the Irish Gael is more deserving of pity than of blame. He usually 
hates his English compatriot only in an easy natured way, until his 
feelings are periodically fanned by highly coloured pictures of 
injustice and oppression. The Scotch Gael, on the contrary, con- 
scious that he upheld through the ages his independence and 
reputation, and gratified his dignity, too, by sending a worthless 
race of monarchs to govern and harass his long-hated foe, is recon- 
ciled to his lot, and finds no profit in proclaiming his distinctive 
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nationality. His natural good sense doubtless tended to this end, 
for he is keen to perceive the distinction between the vapourings of 
cant and the blessings of reality. Like him, too, in this respect, is 
his Welsh fellow-countryman, who, although he has a unique appre- 
ciation of his national individuality, and a large measure of the silly 
pride of old races, seems quite content with his fate, and, unless 
when partially disturbed by narrow-minded agitators, gives but little 
thought to separation of any kind from his big neighbour and friend. 
We say silly pride, for in this instance, as in most, the conceit is 
based upon various hypothetical wanderings of his ancestors over 
Asia and Europe, plundering and slaughtering with savage indis- 
crimination. For as all ancestors must have been settled somewhere, 
the mere fact that one race is able to trace its historical source a 
little further back in the mists of the past than another, can be of 
no credit to it, except, perhaps, in a foolishly sentimental sense. 
Historical sequence, at any rate, is a bauble when compared with the 
golden gospel of the brotherhood of humanity. 

The Scandinavian countries are nearly the only ones within the 
civilised limit not more or less afflicted with the curse of contending 
nationalities. Within their boundaries we find homogeneity in a 
sturdy race that not only isolated itself in these inhospitable parts, 
but sent its offshoots to control the destinies of its neighbours. 
The placid Lapp is not an element worthy of consideration. France, 
too, is more fortunate in this respect than the majority of European 
countries. But itis still subject to some insidious frictions, primarily 
due to ancient prejudices of race, and still more to the radically 
different characteristics transmitted by ancestors. Germany, united 
though it appears in its convergence towards Imperialism, and purely 
Teutonic though it is regarded in its attributes of character, in 
reality is more unified through the policy of centralisation than 
through the absence of frictional racial sentimentalism. Three 
millions of Sclavs—Poles, Wends, Lithuanians, Tchechians, &c.— 
three-quarters of u million Jews, and nearly half a million Danes, 
French and Wallones are necessarily factors in its destiny, for they 
have but scant esteem for the peculiarities of the Teuton. Pre- 
dominantly Celtic although Belgium is, the distinctive Latin and 
Teutonic features of the population are observable, and constitute a 
slight variation in a harmonious amalgamation. Holland is equally 
fortunate with the Scandinavian parts, and any potential distinctions 
of race, even if they exist, have long been happily quiescent. Spain 
is not so pronounced, at any rate not manifestly so, in its racial 
hatreds as it was a few generations since ; but even now envy and 
contempt are displayed between the descendants of Romanised Celt, 
Iberian, Moor and Goth. In some instances, too, as in the case of 
the Basques and the mixed Maragotas (a blending of Moor and Goth), 
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the people of a district hold proudly aloof from intermixture with 
their neighbours. They are isolated by the stiffness of a contemptible 
‘‘ national ” pride. 

The modern Greek is the product of so many racial fusions that 
he might, at any rate, be justly expected to accept readily the-gospel 
of brotherhood. But he too often nurses inflated notions of his 
historical descent, and is therefore prone to despise the evident 
fruits of distinctive grafts. These, however, exist as such, but to a 
slight extent, and his rancour is concentrated upon the lawless 
Albanian who fully reciprocates the racial antipathy. 

Italy also presents a varied admixture, although it has some dis- 
‘tinctive divisions, represented more or less clearly by the Teutonic in 
the north, with undoubted evidences of Celt and Etruscan still 
vigorously surviving ; by a strong Semitic element in the south, and 
by a proportionate dissemination of the Roman and famous tribes of 
antiquity in the centre. This heterogeneous coalition is necessarily 
variable in its requirements, and conflicting in its sentiments. The 
dominant idea of unison has tended to similitude of aim; but when 
this becomes more confidently and naturally recognised as an estab- 
lished fact, the temporarily repressed diversity will naturally become 
more prominent, although, it is hoped, not again to the extent of 
national disarrangement. 

Switzerland, while preponderantly Teutonic, has still a variety of 
possible elements of discord; but at present the general conditions 
tend to soothe rather than to excite the prejudices of race, 

Austria, on the other hand, is a Babel of tribes and distinctive 
nationalities, and is held together by the iron bands of necessity. 
We usually speak collectively of the inhabitants of a foreign country, 
forgetting or ignoring its many racial divisions and clashings. But 
the most modern historical epoch contains a record of so many stirring 
scenes and events within the boundaries of Austria, that we are 
always conscious of its menacing volcanoes of racial animosities. No 
country in Europe shows a tithe of such distinctive features within 
the same limits ; and throughout the western provinces almost every 
community is a curious aggregation of individuals of differing descent. 
The lofty-spirited Magyar, true to his Tartaric origin, grudgingly 
condones the Teutoniz nominal supremacy, but is fated to a detestation 
of the Sclav, who is the real arbiter of the national destiny. For 
the latter represents at least one-half of the total population ; the 
Teuton and the Magyar but respectively a fourth and a sixth. There 
are also three millions of Roumanians, two millions of Jews, and 
half a million of various Turkic Turanians. Under whatever name 
he may pass, whether as Tchech (of Bohemia), Servian, Wallachian, 
Croatian, Slovak, Slovenian, Hanak or Hovak, the Austrian Sclav 
has a considerable ideutity of aims and of sympathies. And it is 
but rarely that these run parallel to those of the rival nationalities, 
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who find in unity some counterpoise to his preponderance. While 
there is no serious want of smoothness at present in the general 
affairs of the nation, there is always obvious the paltry frictions due 
to racial hatred and envy. 

Racial aspirations have played an important part in the emanci- 
pated countries of Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria. If racial dislike 
was ever justifiable it was so in the case of the Sclavs, and the sub- 
sidiary Latin, Semitic, Greek, Tartar, and other elements that formed 
the people of these countries. Their oppressors enslaved and tor- 
mented them, chiefly on the ground of differences of race and of 
faith. They, therefore, naturally grew up in a spirit of intense 
racial antipathy, and with unblameable national aspirations. The 
curse of “ nationality” was heavy upon them, and it was not to be 
expected that, they should ignore its operations, nor its powerful 
advantages when utilised sentimentally. 

The dominant Turk emphasises his isolated nationality to such an 
extent that he is prominently known as a chronic disturber. His 
notions of equality perished in his medieval career of conquest, and 
he is now unable to adapt himself to the newer needs of his condi- 
tion of increasing decrepitude. He is now represented by a com- 
paratively insignificant number, both Greek and Albanian outnum- 
bering him, in his own country, by two to one. ‘There is also 
around him a considerable sprinkling of other Latin elements, of 
Bulgaric Tartar, and also a variety of deposits of widely different 
origin left by migrations and invasions. ‘Too often an intense slum- 
bering dislike and envy is easily perceptible between the half dozen 
distinct peoples of a district, hatred sometimes merely inherited from 
still more barbarous ancestors, occasionally fanned by real or ima- 
ginary injustice, and in many cases generated and cultivated by the 
accursed selfishness of sheer cupidity. 

The Asiatic provinces of Turkey have a preponderant Turkic 
population, nearly one half of its sixteen million inhabitants being 
of various Turanian origin. But the Semitic element is also nearly 
as numerous, in the form of Syrians and Arabs, while the Aryan 
family is represented by about a million Greeks, many of whom 
along the Mediterranean coasts proudly claim their kinship with the 
ancient Greek and Pelasgian settlers. When the three main divisions 
of the human race are thus brought into close association, it is in 
the nature of things human that a feeling of friction and hostility is 
sufficiently obvious, and that mutual contempt is manifested vigor- 
ously and openly. The virulent aversion of the Turkish Kurds to 
the Armenian element is world-notorious, and may yet lead to 
serious issues. In every small community throughout the famous 
early home of the now scattered Jews, the antipathies arising from 

slight differences in descent are still prominent, and are immediately 
impressed upon a visitor. A slumbering enmity is the chronic 
VoL. 135.—No. 5. 2L 
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mental attitude, the eternal curse, of the majority of the people of 
these parts. They hate with characteristic Semitic malevolence. 

Although in Russia the Sclavonic influence is now supreme, its 
large proportion of Turanian and Semitic settlers must necessarily 
be factors in its national destiny. For, although the autocracy of 
the ruler is now sufficient to blight any incipient eruption of racial 
patriotism, the mutual malignancy of hate is freely made manifest. 
Its ninety millions of people represent, in addition to the seventy 
millions of nominal Sclavs, four and a half millions of the Turanian 
Finns, a large aggregation of Turanian Tartar tribes, some settled, 
some nomadic, and numbering several millions, three million Jews, 
and an equal number of Teutons. The Sclay, too, is not exactly 
homogeneous, and there is considerable envy and dislike between 
Little Russian, Great Russian, and White Russian. The Russian 
Sclav, in fact, is made up of an unknown admixture of Aryan and 
Tartar, and the hatred of the purer Sclavs of Poland towards their 
powerful oppressors would be promptly signalised on many bloody 
battlefields, if Fortune would but put the means at command. 

In all from eighty to ninety distinct peoples are assumed to be 
under the sway of the Czar. Each of these divisions and sub- 
divisions bears more or less malice to one or many of the others, and 
the pettiness of racial hostility, and of the sentiment of nationality 
in general, is perhaps as well illustrated in Russia, as in any part of 
our globe. 

In the Caucasian regions nearly every part and parcel of humanity 
has left vestiges of its visit. These parts, of all others, contain the 
sampling stocks of humanity. A variety of isolated communities 
yet exist, congregations of peoples who feel no affinity towards any 
others of their kind, and are too fettered by prejudices of descent to 
hazard the loss of their distinctive nationality. Even Arabia, purely 
Semitic though it is, has its divisions and distinctions ; the Arab 
and Ishmaelite (or Saracen) of the north often showing his acri- 
monious disapproval of the attributes of the Joctanides (or 
Himyarites) of the south. The two distinctive modes of life also 
occasion frictions, the nomadic Bedouin feeling no compunction in 
plundering and slaying the settled Hadesi. The graftings of 
Hindu, Banyan, Kojan, Nubian, Somali, Persian, and Abyssinian, 
in the southern parts add picturesqueness to the racial distinctions. 

Persia still shows the ethnological effects of the endless migrations 
that age after age have traversed its soil. The settled Aryan is ever 
at variance in thought and action with the nomadic Turanian and 
Semitic races, that have for many successive generations wandered 
through the land. These wanderers, again, are indefinitely sub- 
divided, and have their distinctive traditions of pedigree and 
prowess. The Tadjiks, or settlers, are in many parts ever 
tremulously dreading the advent of the migratory Iliyahs, who havoc 
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and despoil wherever they can, and have but scant respect for their 
nominal suzerain, the Shah. The Aryan Beluchi, in the lowlands 
of Beloochistan, whether Tajiks or Iliyahs, repulse and oppress the 
Turanian Brahui of the highlands. The people of Afghanistan, 
although probably mainly of Aryan descent, are notorious for their 
chronic tendency to contention and bloodshed. The nation is 
divided into some half a dozen main divisions, and these again into 
numberless sub-divisions, between all of whom there is intermittent 
discord or warfare. In many features of their condition to-day 
there exist strong similarities to those prevailing in Scotland, 
especially in the Highlands, some centuries ago. Because they are 
slightly distinct in genealogy, and partly also owing to different 
tastes and avocations, the Indian, Persian, Turkic, and other settlers 
are practically isolated, the grandiose Afghan warrior regarding 
with supreme contempt the peaceful Tajiks who pursue the menial 
‘tasks of tilling and trading. Slaughter and carnage are regarded 
by the true Afghan as the only manly vocations in life. Bartering, 
beyond mere necessities, is paltry and effeminate. Cabul and the 
chief towns contain representatives of probably every racé in Asia, 
each one living apart in accordance with its characteristic ideas. 

The migratory Turkic hordes of Central Asia, because by tradition 
they trace their descent to different sons of one father—which, by- 
the-by, is quite as good an excuse as any other—seem to think it a 
duty to injure one another. Koriak, Kirghez, Ozbeg, Nogay, Bashkir, 
Yakut, Ugrian, have all their respective reasons for partial isolation, 
and some trumpery palliation for their fratricidal enmity. It is 
rarely that they meet or amalgamate in harmonious fraternity. 

India is perhaps more divided by faith than by race. But the 
faiths still correspond in a great measure with distinctions of descent, 
the Aryan Hindoos following Brahmin, the Turanians dividing their 
allegiance between Brahmin, Buddha, and Mahomet, while the Parsee, 
Semitic, Sikh, and other elements have their own characteristic ideas. 
Caste in India corresponds to nationality in other lands, in various of 
its influences and isolations, but the aversions generated by differ- 
ences in race are also sufficiently pronounced. Even the aboriginal 
Turanian peoples are indefinitely subdivided, and their antipathies, 
ravages, and retaliations correctly represent the operations of civi- 
lised nations on a larger scale. Kotars, Todas, Badagas, Ghoorkas, 
Niadis, Mishwani, and the innumerable tribes throughout the land 
have their peculiar sectional jealousies and hatreds, and a large 
reserve of hostility towards the dominant Hindoos, and the detested 
Mahometans. ; 

China presents a happy homogeneity, and is therefore not 
worried to any appreciable extent with the clashings of races. But 
although purely Turanian in its origin, like the equally homo- 
geneous Aryans of Europe, its peoples find a variety of pretexts for 
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some measure of subdivision. The jealousy, for instance, of the sub- 
jugated Mongolians, who long held sway, has once or twice burst 
into action against the dominant Tungusian Mantchus. In the 
northern parts, too, the wandering Tungusian, Mongolian, and Turkic 
hordes forget their affinity, and remember only their differentiation. 
Eternal warfare is the natural lot of many of these tribes, and their 
predatory instincts would probably not appreciate a condition of 
amity. 

Japan, again, is purely Turanian. But the Ainos form a distinct 
subdivision (by some even said to be Aryan), and these, with minor 
offshoots, manifest the natural tendency of mankind to split up into 
picturesque heterogeneity. 

All the countries south of China are probably of the same family, 
but in each there are evident the signs of layer after layer, a con- 
quering horde conquered in turn. This has naturally given rise to 
various complex subdivisions, and afforded the necessary groundwork 
for tribal jealousy and pride. The Tai tribes of Siam, known also as © 
the Shans of Burmah, have individuality of existence, and largely 
dominate the two countries. The Lahitic races, the Karens, and 
twenty other subdivisional groups in Burmah alone, indicate the end- 
less possibility of fostering the sentiment of nationality. Some 
groups are found by ethnologists in these parts which do not show a 
clear affinity with any of the main divisions of the human race. 
These are occasionally isolated, as in the case of the people of Pegu, 
in speech and in customs. The intermixtures in several of these 
countries, as, for instance, in Malacca, of native, Indian, Chinese, 
European, and negro elements will make it difficult in a few genera- 
tions for the people to flatter themselves with the foolish conceits of 
“ national” attributes. 

In Ceylon the inland Tamil races, Veddahs and Rodoyas, the Mala- 
bars of the north, the Cinghalese of the south, and various other 
settlers, Chinese, Moorsmen, and so forth, have each justifiable reasons 
of the usual sort, for “national” sentiments. But there exists also 
much enmity between various subdivisions of the same race. 

The parental rivalry is manifested in some degree between the 
French and the British populations of Canada, sometimes even to 
the verge of actual collision. 

Difference of colour, in its two extreme aspects, has been a. 
main cause of misery and anxiety to the United States for genera- 
tions, and is likely to lead to more in the future. Not only, how- 
ever, is the differentiation in family responsible for friction, but: 
also the members of the same Aryan stock show here as else- 
where the ancestral dislikes. Yankee, and German, and Irish, and 
Italian, although on the whole amalgamating in harmony under 
the benign influences of liberty and education, often manifest 
a slumbering hatred, culminating occasionally, as recently in New 
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Orleans, in discord and bloodshed. When, centuries hence, the 
assimilation of the various races will be complete, as necessarily it 
will be, the spectacle will prove a curious study for ethnologists, 


and a useful solvent of the problem of “ nationality.” Seven mil-. 


jions of negroes, two millions of Germans, two millions of Irish, 
three quarters of a million English, the same number of Canadians, 
half a million Scotch, a hundred thousand Welsh, a quarter of a 
million Indians, and half a million from various other sources ; with 
thirteen millions of natives of alien parentage, represented by four 
snillion Irish, two millions other British, five million Germans, one 
million Scandinavians, half a million Latins, and nearly a million 
besides of others whose ancestors in the previous generation migrated 
from all parts of the globe, present such a possibility of curious 
amalgamation that the resultant blending must necessarily be watched 
with ever-increasing interest. The whole may combine in a happy 
and profitable homogeneity, but the characteristic tendencies of the 
different races may also have in store some potent forces of disinte- 
gration which are by no means discernible at present. In the Dutch 
blood of New York, the Latin blood of Louisiana, the English blood 
of Virginia, there is still a faintly perceptible differentiation of ideas, 
but in all cases there is a solid equipoise of divergent influences. 
There is a distinct line of demarcation between North and South, 
too, in their respective views of the fundamental laws of human 
rights. 

In its ten millions of people, Mexico contains at least three 
millions of Indians. While the predominant section is of Spanish 
extraction, there has taken place a very large general admixture. 
This has tended to guide the petty sectional pride natural to every 
aggregation of humanity into more complicated channels. Pure 
Creoles, Negroes, Mulattoes, Tercerons, Quadroons, Quinterons and 
Octoroons have each their specific standard of racial value, and of 
mutual disrespect. Throughout the whole of South America racial 
animosities more or less prevail between the Latin and native 
elements, and again between the interminable sub-divisions of the 
latter, each tribe of whom cherishes its “national” sentiments, and 
‘prides itself upon its legendary past. The racial conflicts are likely 
to continue for a considerable period, for, while there has been an 
extensive fusion, the balance of power in many parts is nearly equal. 
In some of the countries, notably in Argentina, we find the Latin 
races supreme, while in others the native element is comparatively 
pure and politically dominant. 

The Semitic Arab is the arbiter of North Africa. But he is by 
no means united, and under different designations, proclivities, and 
traditions, he often manifests,as much rancour towards his own kin 
‘as towards the hated Giaour. Moor, Berber, Kabyl, Tuarik, Bedouin, 
Shulu,; or under whatever appellation he may be known, he feels 
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aggrieved at some real or fancied grievance suffered in one age or 
another, from another section of his people, and is much engaged in 
repaying one wrong with another. He is often as distinct in many 
of his sentiments and ideas as are the Aryan nations of Europe. 

The poor Egyptian Copt has every reason to hate his late Arab 
oppressors. Until the advantageous protection of the British was 
extended over this land of suffering and woe, no better place could 
well have been found in which to observe the frictions of many 
nationalities. 

The aggressive Ishmaelites, too, have carried their afflictions to 
the other descendants of the Nilotic races in Nubia and Abyssinia, to 
the Negrito peoples throughout the vast central regions, and even to 
Southern Africa. 

It is but too well known how the innumerable negro tribes of 
Africa, whether great or small, powerful or weak, are ever at war, 
in a chronic condition of hatred and bloodshed. Their policy is 
especially indicative of the puerility of the sentiments that appeal to 
the notion of nationality. Chief slays chief, tribe annihilates tribe, 
an aggregation of related tribes ravages another similar aggregation, 
conquers, acquires power, and, in a generation or two, is in possession 
of traditions of authority, and of once, if not now, existing rights. 
They follow, in fact, on precisely the same paths of encroachment, 
of acquisition, of domination, and of ultimate isolation as a ‘‘ nation,” 
as their more civilised prototypes of civilisation. How intensely 
they hate, how greedily they rob, how proudly they boast, how 
eloquently they invoke the traditions of the past, is illustrated most 
accurately by the language of the diplomatist, by the arts of the 
orator, by the actions of the races of civilised Europe. 

Thus every race, and every section of a race, suffers from the 
bane of pernicious ‘‘ nationality.” And when we view, in civilised 
parts, these endless weavings of hatred and ill-will, with their un- 
limited interactions of ruinous causes and effects, and their dire 
results in general upon the happiness of minkind, we are led to ask, 
again and again, why should it be? Why do not the leaders of 
thought grapple the question in earnest, and point out forcibly and 
graphically the inevitable evils of the bigotry that generates the 
jealousies of races. Racial hatred is the most prominent vestige of 
that condition of savagery from which we are slowly evolving. 
Where are the emancipators of civilisation? The fomenters of 
national hatred are numerous in every land. Even the expounders 
of the gospel of peace, as between individuals, are often foremost in 
the fray, or in the instigation, when the “interests” of races and 
sections are at stake. Under conditions of conflict they readily 
institute unctuous prayers to Heaven to favour their people with 
victorious slaughter of fellow-men, simply because they are slightly 
distinctive in some immaterial features and qualities—and because, 
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of course, the foe threatens to interfere with the comfort and the 
advantages of the “ prayee.” 

To contend against the machinations of the statesmen, the self- 
seeking outpourings of the politicians, the hysterical diatribes of 
“patriotic ” agitators, the hatreds wilfully engendered by speculative 
financiers, the unquestioning racial prejudices of the ignorant, and 
the impious cant of ecclesiastics who countenance the murderous 
instincts of their kin, where are those who may be relied upon as 
factors towards peace and goodwill? They are few and isolated, 
and generally ignored or despised, They are like those crying in 
the wilderness: the undergrowth of prejudices stop their pro- 
gress; the branches and brambles hanging from the lofty pillars of 
authority interrupt the rays of comfort that strive to reach them 
from the regions of light; and their distance from the shrines of 
humanity render their voices faint or unheard. 


T. ROBERTSON EpDWARDS. 








DEFOE’S POLITICAL CAREER: 
ITS INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Ir has long been my opinion that the systematic study of biography 
as an adjunct to the study of history has not received due considera- 
tion at the hands of those entrusted with the higher education of 
the youth of this country. It became my duty some little time ago 
to enter into this question with a considerable amount of elaboration, 
and I supported my contention by a number of illustrative examples 
tending to show how absolutely essential it is that biography and 
history should be taken as collateral studies. Perhaps the most 
interesting and convincing of these illustrations was furnished by 
the case of Daniel Defoe ; and my object in the present article is to 
glance very briefly at his political life in order to show its effect on 
the events of his time and, consequentially, on the events of succeed- 
ing years. 

Defoe’s name has in the past received but scant attention from 
English historians. This may account for the curious circumstance 
that very many educated persons are quite unaware that the author 
of Robinson Crusoe had any political career at all. At any rate, 
it is true, whatever be the reason, that I have heard many candid 
confessions of total ignorance on the subject. Indeed, I have known 
professional men who have gone through the ordeal of severe 
examinations in historical literature declare that the name of Defoe 
was unknown to them except as that of a romancist. This ignorance 
I can only ascribe to the insufficiency of history as hitherto written, 
to present a philosophical view of the events of any given period. 
And it appears the more remarkable when one remembers that 
Defoe’s life was exceedingly eventful. As a matter of fact, it was as 
full of adventure as that of his own hero, the shipwrecked mariner ; 
and if we search British history through and through, it would be 
difficult to find a man whom fortune has treated in a more vacillat- 
ing manner. At one time we see him a prosperous manufacturer, 
keeping his own carriage and pleasure-boat, and living in affluent 
circumstances: at another, a penniless bankrupt flying from his 
creditors. Again, he appears as the chosen counsellor and adviser 
of England’s great king: before the lapse of many years he is placed 
in the pillory in the streets of London for the purpose of being 
jeered and mocked by a lounging mob. As Pope describes him, 

* Earless on high stands unabashed Defoe.” 





At another time he is entrusted by the Government with important 
missions in Britain and on the Continent: again, he is being hunted 
through the land by the emissaries of the High Church party, which 
he has offended by the keen satire of his ready wit. 

The times in which Defoe began his career were the most troublous 
in the history of dissent which this country has seen. The life of 
a nonconformist was one long struggle for freedom of conscience ; 
and the foundations of our national liberty, laid at Runnymede, 
had a large portion of their superstructure built up in the seven- 
teenth century through the sufferings of men like Defoe. Those 
were the days of the Act of Uniformity, the Test Act, the Five 
Mile Act, the Conventicle Act ; they were the days when the High 
Church party ruled the country and carried out with unwavering 
severity every law on the Statute Book which could be used for 
persecuting the dissenters ; and it was in those days that 5000 of 
them are said to have died in prison whose only crime was the 
possession of opinions. Prominent men who ventured publicly to 
defend the cause of freedom were very simply silenced. To quote 
Defoe himself :—‘* Evidence was first suborned and procured to 
invent crimes and form a charge, and juries were packed to bring 
the persons in guilty, right or wrong; by which means innocent 
men were hurried to execution in sundry places.” Alluding to the 
blindness of the people as a whole, Defoe remarks :—‘‘ We saw no 
evil in lending our forces to a French Popish monarch to oppress 
Protestant States, in selling Dunkirk, demolishing Tangiers, and in 
sending models of our ships, with hired builders, to France, to in- 
struct the French how to raise their naval strength beyond our 
power of beating them. We saw no mischief in disfranchising 
corporations, test-binding our magistrates, and in giving up our 
natural liberties ; in bribing the electors and pensioning the elected ; 
and a thousand other things practised in those times. So dark was 
our understanding that we were brought to embrace shadows for 
substance, bondage for liberty, tyranny for law, and a Popish prince 
to defend the Protestant religion; and when some honest men 
attempted to enlighten us, we gave them up to be murdered by the 
authors of our blindness.” And again, to use Defoe’s striking 
language :—‘‘ The imprisonments and fines, the excommunications 
and plunderings, the indignities, revilings, silencing, banishing, and 
putting to death of dissenters in England only for not complying 
with things acknowledged to be indifferent, have been such that no 
nation in the world can parallel; and were the black history to be 
entered into, it would find no example: none were ever carried on 
by such clandestine and irregular methods; none begun upon such 
trifling occasions, and for such minute differences.” 

Such then, in so far as we need concern ourselves for our present 
purpose, was, very briefly, the state of affairs in the reign of 
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Charles II.; when Defoe first began to take an active interest in 
political life. He had been brought up as a dissenter, and had 
been given the best education it was possible for a dissenter to 
obtain in those days of High Church ascendency and tyranny. It 
was of much greater consequence, however, that he was a noncon- 
formist by conviction, and a patriot by instinct. Apart altogether 
from any effect of his training, it was impossible for him to do other- 
wise than throw in his lot with a class struggling for that liberty 
which is now regarded as a right, but which in those days it was 
impossible to obtain even as a privilege. When a man of Defoe’s 
ardent temperament espouses a cause, it is not privation, nor loss, 
nor punishment that will turn him aside from his object. Rather 
may he be relied upon to become more enthusiastic as each new 
obstacle is placed in his path ; and we find the subject of this paper 
caring nought for the bitter hatred of the enemies of liberty, nor for 
the obloquy with which, more than once, he was treated by those 
very dissenters in whose behalf he was struggling. 

So far as he himself and his family were concerned, it was a mis- 
fortune that he had such a temperament. Endowed as he was with 
great ability and untiring energy, he would have made a most suc- 
cessful commercial man had not the excitement of the times, acting 
on his restless nature, induced him to neglect his business for the 
sake of his country. ‘Twice he established undertakings which in 
every sense were prosperous, but each was brought to ruin in con- 
sequence of his political action. He was a man who, at all times, 
had the courage of his convictions. On two occasions he took up 
arms to defend—or rather to strive for—the liberties of his country, 
But his pen was the weapon which he wielded with the most brilliant 
success. And it was for the use he made of his pen that a guilty 
and revengeful Government inflicted the severest punishments. It 
was indeed, a melancholy spectacle to see the persecution, in England 
of all places, of a Protestant for his Protestantism. 

I propose to divide Defoe’s political life into three parts, as follows :— 
first, Literary ; second, Courtly ; third, Official. 

First. The most important of these divisions was, without doubt, 
that part of Defoe’s life which was devoted to the furtherance of his 
political opinions by means of his writings. This covered no definite 
period, for from first to last, so long as he manifested any interest in 
politics, his pen never rested. The effect of these literary produc- 
tions it is impossible to estimate—I might almost say, it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate, In the following pages, I shall, as concisely 
as possible, draw attention to some of the principal features con- 
nected with his career as a political littérateur, endeavouring at the 
same time to show their effect on the affairs of that day, 

The latter part of the seventeenth, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, centuries were stormy periods of press warfare. News- 
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papers were then merely what their name indicates. Political opinions 
were advocated and political struggles carried on by means of pam- 
phlets and magazines of the nature of Defoe’s Review. One of 
the most voluminous writers of this class of literature was Defoe 
himself. He had a marvellously ready pen, was endowed with a 
large share of commonsense, and had the keenest powers of satire, 
which he was capable of using with most telling effect. Yet he 
is never found stooping to coarse recrimination and vulgar personali- 
ties, too often associated with political controversy. From first to 
last he was always on the side of justice and uprightness. Although, 
in every sense of the word, a thorough-going dissenter, yet he did 
not always coincide with the position taken up by his co-religionists. 
On more than one occasion, he considered their actions or their views 
to be inconsistent with their professions. It cannot but be admitted 
that the part he took in these matters reflects the greatest possible 
credit upon him. Rather than have the laws set aside by kingly 
authority, or agree to act even temporarily in disregard of his reli- 
gious convictions for the sake of political advantage, he preferred to 
suffer the monstrous penalties which then attached to a profession of 
dissent. 

There were two controversies in which this was made clear. They 
were of a most tumultuous nature, and as usual a leading position 
was taken by Defoe. The first arose in connection with the granting 
by James II. of an indulgence to dissenters. For purposes of his 
own, this monarch decided to tolerate the nonconformists in defiance 
of the existing laws, which were by no means of a tolerant description. 
He therefore issued a proclamation setting aside the laws in question. 
The majority of the dissenters accepted this “ concession” with 
gratitude ; but Defoe, supported by a few kindred spirits, scorned 
the offer. He pointed out with unanswerable cogency that in 
accepting James’s offer they were really parting with their electoral 
rights. They were in fact allowing the king to trample on the laws 
which they themselves, through their representatives, had made. 

The other sectarian controversy to which I allude was on the 
subject of ‘occasional conformity,” and excited a vast amount of 
interest at the time. According to the laws which had been made 
by the High Churchmen, who, as well as law-makers, were also 
administrators and judges, dissenters were not allowed to hold any 
kind of official position in the State, whatever might be the import- 
ance or otherwise of the individual or the office. It had, in conse- 
quence, gradually become the custom for nonconformists to accept 
offices and attend the State church, when necessary, as a matter o 
form, ‘Thus they became known as “occasional conformists.” It 
was during the reign of William III., and, again, in Anne’s. time, 
that it was proposed to pass laws prohibiting the practice. Defoe 
took a prominent part in the fierce controversy which raged around 
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these proposals. His view of the situation must commend itself to 
every conscientious dissenter of the present day; but, unfortunately, 
it was not popular with a large number of the nonconformists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One cannot but picture 
the sorry part they would have played in the presence of a Nebuchad- 
nezzar with his fiery furnace. 

Although Defoe strongly objected to the enactment of the proposed 
measure, because it would not be consistent with the Toleration Act, 
yet he looked at the matter from another point of view, and urged 
that the practice of occasionally conforming was a matter for the 
individual alone to settle with his conscience. From this basis, he 
proceeded to argue the case with surprising ability, learning, and 
acuteness. Probably the political world has not since known his equal 
as a controversialist. He admitted that, so far as he was concerned, 
he cared not whether the Act were passed or not. He believed it 
would benefit dissent rather than otherwise, by giving to it a robust- 
ness and independence which persecution always fosters. ‘ Those 
among us,” he said, “ who conform to your Church for a place or a 
salary, you are welcome to take among you and let them be a part 
of yourselves. All the converts you can make by the mammon of 
unrighteousness are your own.” But, at the same time, he was 
perfectly well aware that in promoting these laws, the High Church 
party were actuated solely by motives of bigotry and intolerance, 
and if their actions were not energetically opposed, they would 
without doubt proceed to still greater outrages on the liberties of 
the people. The measure was several times defeated in Parliament 
before it eventually passed into law, and on each occasion of its 
proposal, Defoe was in the vanguard of the opposing scribes. ‘There 
appears to be no reason for doubting the statement that his 
polemical power, coupled with the keenness of his logic, did more 
to thwart the schemes of the High Church party than the efforts of 
all the other opponents of the measure combined. 

His writings on this subject are very voluminous, and contain 
almost every argument that can be advanced in favour of his views. 
It is a subject, of course, of only passing interest, and, as in the 
case of Milton’s political works, Defoe’s productions are seldom read 
except by literary and political students. 

During the discussions to which we have been referring, the 
High Church party showed such indecent intolerance of dissent 
that Defoe conceived the idea of writing the satirical tract which 
was afterwards published as Zhe Shortest Way with the Dissenters. 
His plan was to produce a work in imitation of their style and 
ideas, in the belief that satire would tell where reason and argument 
failed. Probably it was the most successful work of its kind ever 
penned. He took up the réle of a virtuous and indignant church- 
man—virtuous in the possession of the only true religion, and 
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indignant that dissenters should even dare to exist. The tract 
answered its purpose too well, for it was at first taken to be a 
serious production, and on all hands the unknown author was com- 
mended for the ability with which he had stated his case. This, 
however, was more than Defoe had bargained for, and probably it 
was he who originated the rumour that some dissenter had so far 
misunderstood his position as to satirise those by whom he had been 
so mercifully tolerated. It was then that Defoe’s object was 
realised, for there at once arose a chorus of indignant repudiations 
from those very churchmen whose opinions had been so cleverly 
put into plain language. So great was the clamour that the 
Government, which had been informed that Defoe was the author, 
was only too willing to order his apprehension. After a trial, which 
could only be described as a mockery, he was found guilty of libelling 
the High Church party by charging them with the possession of 
opinions which they undoubtedly held, but which it was now their 
policy to disown. He was condemned to be imprisoned during the 
Queen’s pleasure, to pay a fine of 200 marks, to stand three times 
in the pillory, and to find sureties for seven years’ good behaviour. 

It is a lasting disgrace to the dissenters of those times that they 
joined in the cry against Defoe, especially as there is no doubt that 
this masterpiece of irony did more to check the fury which had 
gathered against them than any number of serious and well-reasoned 
works. The author, however, suffered scandalously, and his flourish- 
ing brick business at Tilbury was utterly ruined by his sudden and 
complete withdrawal from its management. But even in prison his 
indomitable courage was displayed. He scorned to truckle for his 
liberty, and continued in the press his attacks on the High Church 
party, and on the doings of the Government and the Court generally. 
In fact his pen never rested, and an almost continuous issue of his 
writings was kept up during the whole period of his incarceration. 

It was while in prison that Defoe commenced the publication of 
his Review, which was the first magazine of its kind. It enjoyed 
much popularity during its existence, and was an immense power in 
the hands of so masterly a writer. The whole of this paper was 
written by himself, and during the nine years of its publication it 
discussed almost every conceivable topic connected with politics, 
morals, religion, commerce, history. It has ever been a marvel how 
any one man could produce this paper alone, but when we remember 
that, in addition, he was continually engaged in political controversy, 
that he was struggling with trade difficulties, that during at any rate 
@ portion of the time he was in the service of the Government abroad 
and at home, we see in Defoe a model of untiring energy and 
industry, of erudition and wisdom, scarce surpassed by a Napoleon 
or a Gladstone. 

Defoe made various attempts at poetry, and for the somewhat 
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incongruous purpose of advocating political causes. He was, how- 
ever, neither a Milton nor a Pope, and his verse is more remarkable 
for the keenness of its wit and the vigour of its thought than for 
the beauty of its diction. It was his first important effort in this 
direction which brought him prominently before the notice of 
William III. That monarch, amongst many other insults which he 
suffered at the hands of the people of this country, had the charge 
brought against him that he was a “foreigner.” Defoe felt so 
strongly the injustice of such a taunt, that, by way of reply thereto, 
he produced Zhe True-born Englishman, a work which traced with 
inimitable skill the ancestry of his countrymen, and with equal skill 
defended the king. It had an extremely favourable reception, and 
the author was requested by the king to present himself at Court : 
and thus began a friendship which continued without intermission 
until William’s death. 

In the discussions on the reduction of the standing Army after the 
Peace of Ryswick, the Treaty of Partition, the union with Scotland, 
and many other important subjects, Defoe took a prominent part, 
showing a thorough mastery of every subject handled. 

The limits of a magazine article render it necessary to bring to a 
close our references to Defoe’s literary work, and in doing so, I wish to 
emphasise what has been said thereon. Not only should his 
political publications be considered the most important element of 
his own public career, but, without doubt, they form no mean part 
of the detail elements which constitute the history of our country. 
In estimating the effect of these works, it must be borne in mind 
that they were characterised by undoubted and great ability, by 
sound and, as a rule, unanswerable argument, and by an attractive 
and racy style. Nor must it bé forgotten that he was the leader of 
the small band of writers who ventured to use their pens against 
those in authority. These things would bring his publications into 
prominent notice, and, as a matter of fact, they were almost invari- 
ably well received and eagerly read by the great majority of the 
reading public. Now, a consideration of these facts will enable us 
to form some idea of the influence of his writings on the people, 
through them on Parliament and the Government, and consequently 
on the legislation of the day. 

His publications can be described as having principally what may 
be termed a negative or preventive influence. There is no doubt 
that the Governments under which he lived were frequently restrained 
from resorting to tyrannical proceedings through the influence 
wielded by his pen. ‘Two typical cases of this are furnished by the 
works to which I have made special reference in the foregoing 
pages, viz., Zhe Shortest Way and The True-born Englishman. As 
regards the former, there was, at the time of its publication, a 
determined spirit of persecution abroad. The dissenters would have 
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been treated with greater harshness than usual, and’ justice would 
have received another blow but for the timely publication of this 
work. The High Church party, however, was deprived of its prey, 
and out of revenge, the author, as we have seen, was imprisoned and 
severely punished. But, as Milton says, 
“* Revenge, though sweet at first, 

Bitter ere long 

Back on itself recoils,” 
and it is a surprising illustration of the truth of this poetical proverb 
that the very imprisonment and punishment of Defoe was an enor- 
mous assistance to the cause he advocated, both by the greater 
prominence into which he was brought, and by the sympathy his 
ill-treatment aroused on all hands. Besides, the robustness which 
is engendered by persecution was the reward of his co-religionists. 

As regards The True-born Englishman, the deterrent effect was 
even more emphatic, for the foolish clamour which had been raised 
against the king on account of his nationality, and which was fast 
growing into a dangerous agitation, collapsed with surprising sudden- 
ness on the publication of this work. 

These two cases are, as I have said, merely typical. The con- 
tinuous issue from the press of Defoe’s varied publications, especially 
when considered in connection with their reception by the populace, 
would have an effect which it is quite impossible to estimate, but 
which must necessarily have been very great. 

As regards any positive or visible result of Defoe’s literary work, 
no one giving a little thought to the subject will expect the pro- 
duction of any very tangible evidence. It must be remembered 
that he was usually arrayed against the governing classes of the 
country, and his labours were so far Sisyphian that many repetitions 
were necessary before even small results could be attained. I do 
not propose to pursue this section of our subject further, as the 
result would not be worthy of the time required, but I may repeat 
that there is no doubt the persistency and the brilliancy of Defoe’s 
advocacy of the causes he espoused produced an effect, not,only on 
public opinion, but also on the events and the legislation both of 
that day and of succeeding years, And in every respect this 
influence was beneficial. 

The second of the divisions into which I have arranged the 
political career of Defoe I have called, for want of a better term, 
the “‘Courtly ” period, and but a brief reference to it will suffice. 
In fact, the meagreness of the information which is obtainable makes 
brevity a necessity. I have previously alluded to the circumstance 
that the publication of The True-born Englishman was the means of 
the introduction of its author to William III. Defoe was revolu- 
tionary only in the matter of overturning abuses, corruption, or 
tyranny.. He was in no sense a courtier, but he was intensely 
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loyal to the Sovereign who, in his turn, was faithful to his subjects. 
His first interview with the king was but the beginning of what 
proved to be a long and close personal friendship—a friendship, I 
believe, quite unique in the history of this country. On one side 
we see a king who was not only the redeeming feature of the Stuart 
dynasty, but who stands pre-eminent among our Sovereigns as the 
greatest of them all: on the other side is plain Daniel Defoe, the 
son of a butcher, a dissenter, a scribbler, an agitator. Yet they 
were a most suitable pair. Both were lovers of liberty, both were 
staunch Protestants, the king having fought many a hard battle in 
Europe in defence of his co-religionists ; Defoe having suffered in 
England in the same cause. In those days, of course, the king 
took a much more prominent part in political life than is now the 
custom, and he seems to have had frequent consultations with Defoe 
on affairs of State. The mere fact of such consultations taking 
place proves clearly, in my opinion, that Defoe’s influence was a 
power that was recognised, But it was not only recognised. It 
must have been felt. When once William had formed opinions or 
adopted views, his next step was to have them acted upon. The 
Government was influenced, Parliament was influenced. Iam aware 
the king was not by any means allowed to rule as an autocrat, but 
if I thoroughly analysed the history of the times, I should be able 
to produce evidence, at any rate of a circumstantial nature, showing 
that Defoe’s opinions were impressed upon current legislation through 
the medium of his interviews with royalty. 

Defoe has been very reticent with regard to himself. We are 
sorry he had not the amiable weakness of a Pepys. He rarely 
makes any allusion to his own circumstances or actions; and when 
he does so, I think I may say that invariably such allusion is for the 
purpose of illustrating an argument rather than for the sake of 
penning autobiographical reminiscences. I believe he was the 
chosen counsellor of the king on many important matters, and, at 
any rate on two occasions of much consequence, his advice was 
specially sought. 

The first was on the eve of a great war between this country and 
France, and the all-important subject of the ways and means and 
other points of difficulty were discussed. Defoe seems to have gone 
into the matter with great elaboration. He produced a scheme for 
the direction of our naval proceedings which involved the capture of 
the Spanish West Indies; and, he maintained, the wealth anticipated 
to flow from that quarter would amply suffice to carry on the war. 
The king was one of the greatest military geniuses of that age, and 
Defoe’s plan obtained his approval. The untimely death cf the 
Sovereign, however, interfered with its trial. Who knows what turn 
Defoe’s life might have taken had the king lived? One cannot 
but wonder whether the world’s literature would have been enriched 
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by his incomparable romance had his time continued to be occupied 
with affairs of State. 

The second subject about which we are aware that consultations 
took place between Sovereign and subject was that of the parliamen- 
tary union of England and Scotland. William is supposed to have been. 
persuaded of the advisability of supporting the proposals for union by 
the powerful advocacy of Defoe, who was very enthusiastic on this 
matter. The convenient opportunity to carry out his views did not, 
however, occur during the king’s lifetime, and as the part played by 
Defoe in the negotiations which preceded the union took place in the 
reign of Anne, when he occupied a sort of official position, I propose 
to refer more fully to the point under the third head. 

I am unable to further particularise the subjects which were 
discussed between these two men, but we know that their interviews 
were many ; we know that Defoe had very decided opinions ; that he 
had great will-power, great mastery of language, great enthusiasm, 
and considerable address; and there cannot, I hold, be room for 
doubt that the opportunities placed within his reach would be amply 
utilised ; that his eloquence would have its effect in the formation of 
the king’s opinions, and consequently, in the direction to a great 
extent of the legislation of the country. There is full justification 
in the evidence of this ‘‘Courtly ” period, and in the natural deduc- 
tions therefrom, to justify the contention that Defoe’s influence on 
our national life is immeasurably greater than is disclosed by the 
most voluminous historical works. 

The third, or “ official,” period of Defoe’s political life embraces 
the services performed for the country whilst he was the holder of 
various Government appointments. Remarkably little, however, is 
known of the nature of these appointments. Some of them were 
sinecures, given apparently by way of payment of the country’s 
indebtedness to him. As to others, it seems impossible to exag- 
gerate their importance, although his biographers have found 
extreme difficulty in obtaining reliable information with regard to 
them. 

These appointments were principally conferred by Ministers in the 
reign of Queen Anne, so that Defoe was not in any way indebted 
for them to his kingly patron. So far as can now be ascertained, 
his appointment in connection with the Scottish Union was the 
most important he held. But even as to the nature of this post 
very little information is obtainable. That it was of great conse- 
quence is evidenced by the fact of its being conferred by the Crown, 
and not by an individual Minister ; and also by his reception and 
entertainment in Scotland by the Queen’s representative in that 
part of her dominions. His duties seem to have been of an ambas- 
sadorial nature. He watched the interests of England with diplo- 
matic zeal, acuteness, and discretion. His pen was ceaselessly 
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occupied in answering in Edinburgh the Scottish objections to the 
scheme, and in London the English objections. . He was thoroughly 
master of the subject, and to his ability, his tact, and address are 
due in a great measure the satisfactory termination of the 
negotiations. | 

When these negotiations were being brought to a close, Defoe was 
recalled to London, and requested by the Ministry to undertake the 
responsible duty of preparing a variety of statistical statements in 
connection with the taxation of the two countries. It would be 
difficult to obtain more important testimony to the many-sidedness 
of his intellect, and the favour with which he was then gene- 
rally regarded than is afforded by these circumstances. And so 
far as the influence of the part he took in the public life of 
the time is concerned, it is impossible to come to any conclusion 
except that to him the country is greatly indebted for the peaceable 
ending of what might have been as acrimonious and violent a dis- 
cussion as that now taking place over the legislative separation of 
Ireland from Britain. 

Defoe appears to have been retained as a sort of general adviser 
of the Ministry, without holding any particular office. His know- 
ledge of the people, of commerce, and of the press; his travels in 
Europe, coupled with his acumen and commonsense, rendered him an 
invaluable, almost an indispensable, ally of the Government of the 
day. Frequently he was consulted by them, and in the amendment 
of the Bankruptcy Acts his opinions were so greatly regarded that 
he was required to draw. up a scheme for the guidance of Ministers 
in dealing with the subject. On one occasion, when some mission of 
considerable delicacy and danger had to be undertaken on the Con- 
tinent, Defoe was selected for the duty, and was absent from the 
country between two and three months. He is stated to have been 
a man of endless resource, and of great daring and quickness of 
wit. He possessed an intimate knowledge of the most necessary 
continental languages, and was acquainted with the customs of many 
of the peoples. We are told that his mission was attended with 
considerable personal risk, and that it had a successful termination, 
and this is about the sum and substance of the knowledge we have 
of it. Its importance is shown, however, by the mere fact of its 
being undertaken. 

My contention throughout the foregoing pages has been that so 
continuously prominent and influential a part could not be acted by 
any man of the energy and temperament of Defoe without its 
influence on the times in which he lived being very real and decided. 
We have briefly traced the action of his pen and seen its result in 
tke typical cases furnished by the Zhe Shortest Way, The True- 
born Englishman, the Scottish Union controversy ; we have glanced 
at that portion of his life during which he enjoyed the privilege of 
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the king’s friendship, and have seen that such friendship was utilised 
for the benefit of the cause he had at heart ; and, finally, we have, 
as well as could be done with the materials at our command, 
reviewed his career as a Government official and seen its effect, or 
probable effect, on current events and legislation. I maintain, 
therefore, that there is abundant reason for the assertion that the 
political life of Daniel Defoe, about which so little has been written 
and about which next to nothing is known, even by students, at the 
present day, has exerted a great and undoubted influence for good on 
the history of our country. A comparison of the times in which 
Defoe lived, as briefly sketched in my opening remarks, with’ the 
public life of the present day, will show at a glance that great strides 
have been made in the liberty enjoyed by the people and in the 
toleration—almost, I may say, in the equality—accorded to all 
sects. When we remember that in the period we are reviewing the 
party which oppressed the people was the stronger party in the 
councils of the nation and in the constituencies, such as they were ; 
and when we remember that religious bigotry was the mainspring 
of their intolerance, it requires but slight consideration to perceive 
that the change which has taken place must be the effect of some 
great active cause and not of the passive and gradual growth of 
civilisation, nor yet of mere hazard. I do not think we shall be 
going far astray if we look for that cause in the struggles and the 
sufferings of men like Defoe, who have devoted their lives to the 
strife against oppression and to the advocacy of justice and right. 
What, may I ask in conclusion, has become of the gratitude of the 
nation which remembers not the debt it owes to one of the greatest 
of Englishmen, who thought not of self when he devoted his energy, 
his substance, his marvellous talent to the well-being of his fellow- 
men? This tribute to his memory, this plea for more general 
recognition of his services, will have answered its purpose, if it 
merely acts as an incentive to inquirers after historical truth to 
extend their researches in the directions I have indicated. 


HENRY HARRISON. 





THE SUFFERINGS OF A BULGARIAN 
PATRIOT.’ 


Ir is upwards of twelve years since the treaty of San Stephano gave 
independence to the Bulgarians. A more wonderful resurrection of 
a nation has never been witnessed in the annals of the world. For 
upwards of six hundred years they had disappeared from the 
European family, trodden under the iron heel of their brutal con- 
querors, without a vestige of political rights; life, property, - and 
female honour at the mercy of their Mussulman lords; and yet, as if 
to show how indestructible is the element of nationality, they are 
resuscitated, a vigorous people, having preserved through all their 
sufferings, religion, language, and institutions. 

During these six hundred years of slavery they have practically 
no history ; one feels this to be a fact more than ever after reading 
the valuable work of Dr. Jirecék: Cesty po Bulharsku (Travels in 
Bulgaria), of which, we believe, a German translation has appeared. 
They had become ignorant vayahs of the most humble description, 
and, to add to their misfortunes, the Greeks, hoping, no doubt, to be 
the residuary legatees of this part of the Sick Man’s dominions, 
did what they could to make their bondage more grievous. It is 
only when we read such works as that of Dr. Jirecék that 
we can realise to ourselves the persistent efforts of the Greeks 
to stamp out the Bulgarian nationality. Many valuable Slavonic 
libraries connected with monasteries were destroyed by them, and 
Bulgarian books were actually printed in Greek letters ; even at the 
present day Bulgarians are to be found who can only read their 
native language in this way. It was through the machination of 
the Greeks that the brothers Miladinov, who edited a valuable 
collection of Bulgarian national ballads, were secretly murdered in a 
Turkish prison. 

When Schafarik, in 1826, published his epoch-making Ceschichte 
der Slavischen und Literatur, so little did he know of the Bulgarian 
language that he thought it a dialect of Serbian, and his estimation 
of the number of the Bulgarian people is ludicrously inadequate. 

1 Zapiski na Edin Osuden. |The Story of a Man condemned to Death.) By 
Ivan E. Geshov. Reprinted from the Periodichesko Spisanie. Sofia. 1891. 

2 In Temesvar ist bei der griech. Kirche eine Inschrift : Eetvornoe Zddrxos gido- 
vevs "EXAnv ard TdéurpoBov—eine Hellene Zlatko, aus dem subbalkanischen Gabrovo, 


vielleicht auch ein Nachkomme der Marathon Kiimpfer (Jirectk, Geschichte der 
Lulgaren, pp. 509, 510). 
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The Bulgarians were really discovered—we can use no other term—by 
the Russian scholar, Venelin, who visited the country in 1829, just 
after the advance of Diebitsch to Adrianople. He found, however, 
the people suspicious of his intentions, or afraid of the vengeance of 
their masters, and they were shy in their communications to him. 

No doubt the emancipation of the Greeks from the yoke of the 
Turks had some influence upon them ; schools began to be founded, 
under considerable difficulties caused by the Government, and funds 
for their maintenance were furnished by wealthy merchants resident 
abroad, especially in Russia. The admirable Robert College, at 
Constantinople, established by a rich American, had a beneficial effect 
upon the national character. The young men were brought into 
contact with the ideas of the West, and longings for freedom .soon 
followed. Indeed, the Sultan is said to have declared that the so- 
called Bulgarian rebellion was hatched in Robert College. Slowly 
Bulgarian literature began to raise its head. Under the Turkish rule 
no books in that language could be published, except at Rustchuk and 
Constantinople, and even there only under the strictest censorship.’ 

The story of the Bulgarian massacres of 1876 is too well known 
to need recapitulation here. All attempts by prejudiced and biassed 
persons to explain away these horrors have failed, as they deserved 
to fail. On the present occasion we wish to speak at some length 
of the sufferings endured at the time of the Bulgarian troubles by 
Mr. I. E. Geshov, a leading merchant and banker of Philippopolis, 
who has written an account of his experiences in simple and vigorous 
language. But as this narrative has been confined to the pages of 
the leading Bulgarian Review, Periodichesko Spisanie, and the 
language of that country is little, if at all, studied among us, it 
seems desirable that it should be more widely known among readers 
in Western Europe. We therefore propose to make it the subject 
of a short article. 

The Conference had met at Constantinople, after the thrill of 
horror which had been felt throughout Europe on learning the 
massacres at Batak and elsewhere. The objects for which it 
was convened were not attained. The Turks relied much upon 
their English sympathisers, and seem to have expected the results 
to be nugatory : it was only probable that they would be confirmed 
in such ideas, when they heard that an eminent statesman had 
characterised the massacres of Batak as ‘coffee-house babble.” 
The unfortunate inhabitants of Philippopolis? were forced to send a 
deputation to the Sultan expressing their confidence in his Govern- 

' The first book printed in the modern Bulgarian language was the Ayriakodromion, 
pig appeared at Rymnik, in Roumania, in 1806 (Jirectk, Geschichte der Bulgaren, 


? Or Plovdiv, as the Bulgarians call it, from its former name Pupuldeva, which is as 
old at least as Jordanes (A.D. 551), and is perhaps a corruption from Filippo-dava the 
last part of the word being, according to some, the Thracian word for town (Jirecék, 
Cesty po Bulharsku, p. 93.) 
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ment, and also to furnish a large contribution to the expenses of the 
war. Mr. Geshov does not fail to tell us how much more the 
Bulgarians of Philippopolis were compelled to pay to this contribution 
than their Turkish fellow-citizens. 

Soon afterwards the army of Gurko had crossed the Balkans, and 
had then made a temporary retreat. All was terror in the Bul- 
garian town, and arrests became frequent. In the words of Mr. 
Geshov, “Again, Musulman fanaticism was aroused, Southern 
Bulgaria, left to the mercy of the Turks, became a second time the 
sport of the most savage passions. Panic-stricken by the rapid 
successes of the invaders, encouraged by their unexpected failures, 
our then rulers knew no moderation. Their irregular soldiery killed, 
plundered, burnt, outraged, and mutilated, and the authorities shot, 
tortured and hanged in Philippopolis day after day people from 
Karlovo,’ fathers of families, peaceful citizens, who had only done 
their duty. Deserted by their Turkish protectors, in conjunction 
with their Turkish fellow-citizens, they had treated with respect 
some of the soldiers of the army of liberation who had entered 
their town, coming like flashes of sunlight in the midst of the 
slavery then prevailing. And this reception the fellow-citizens 
of Basil Levski? were now expiating, as he had expiated his 
love for his country, on the gallows. And amidst these gibbets, 
erected in various streets of Philippopolis, wandered like shadows 
hundreds of heart-broken widows and thousands of starving orphans, 
who had been brought, a living prey, from the ruins of Starazagova.” 
Mr. Geshov continues: ‘At the time of these horrors they arrested 
me also on Friday, August 12, 1877, according to an order from the 
Military Court of Philippopolis. A gendarme came to summon me, 
together with my cousin, I. St. Geshov, from our office. I said 
good-bye to my aged father and went with the officer.” He was 
taken before the Court, and was told that he must go to prison, but 
nothing was said of the reasons for his incarceration, nor was he at 
any time brought to trial. 

Some pages of his narrative are now occupied with a description 
of the gloomy place of which he was a tenant, and which was as 
filthy and unwholesome as Turkish prisons always are. The windows 
commanded a view of the courtyard, and from them he saw enacted 
some of the saddest scenes of this reign of terror. The members of 
his family were allowed to send him food and an occasional news- 
paper, and by establishing a secret means of communication with his 
wife by marking letters on these papers, he was able to gain some infor- 
mationabouthis probable fate. But evenhis people were in uncertainty, 
and, we have been told that, some of his male relations were in the 
habit of going out each day to see if his body was hanging anywhere 
in the streets. 


1 A town south of the Balkans. 2 A Bulgarian patriot of 1873. 
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He was soon to be an eye-witness of the fate of many of his 
countrymen. Every day saw batches of prisoners brought in from 
the surrounding villages, and especially from the little town of 
Karlovo, the original home of his family. The unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of this place were hanged periodically in batches. Not much 
time was wasted upon their trial, if they had one ; but, as Mr. Jasper 
More remarks, in his interesting work Under the Balkans, the trial 
of the ruffian Achmet Aga for his complicity in the Batak massacres 
was dragged on from week to week, and ended in his acquittal, 
‘whereas it took only three hours to condemn to death fourteen 
Bulgarians for alleged complicity in the insurrection, who were all 
hanged.” We have had the same farce over again in the case of 
another ruffian, Mousa Bey. 

Two detachments of prisoners had. already come before the 
writer’s incarceration, and many of them had died of their sufferings 
on the way, as the distance from Karlovo to Philippopolis was thirty- 
four miles. The third batch of unfortunates reached the prison in 
number 86 ; they amounted to 104 when they started; the rest had 
died of fatigue and ill-usage on the journey. Mr. Geshov saw them 
as they entered the courtyard, and his description is truly appalling. 
They were mostly barefoot, with manacles on their hands, their 
faces covered with blood and perspiration. On the following day 
32 were dispatched from the prison for execution. This was on the 
16th of August ; they were to be hanged in various streets of the 
town and some in the surrounding villages. ‘I still remember,” says 
our author, ‘the brutality of the police, and the despair of the 
victims. And what victims! The most educated and the wealthiest 
citizens of a flourishing town, who endured, like the vilest male- 
factor, the most shameful punishment, because, deserted by their 
cowardly defenders, they met the triumphant conquerors, and that, ~ 
too, in the company of their Turkish fellow-citizens!” The Turks, 
however, were pardoned by the Government, it was only the 
Bulgarians who had to pay the penalty of death for their supposed 
treason. 

Mr. Geshov now learned through his wife that he was accused of 
complicity with the people of Karlovo ; he himself thought that the 
Turkish authorities had ascertained that he had sent a letter to one 
of the English newspapers, and that it had been incautiously men- 
tioned by an Englishman at Philippopolis. A communication on 
the subject of the massacres of 1876 was made by some Bulgarian 
patriots at Constantinople to Mr. Gallenga, the Zimes correspondent 
there, but the Times refused to insert their information, and accord- 
ingly they betook themselves to Mr. Pears, the correspondent of the 
Daily News. ‘And with this began,” Mr. Geshov says, ‘“‘ the series 
of letters in the Daily News which did such honour to that journal 
and conferred an inestimable benefit upon the Bulgarian people.” 
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On the 17th of August ten more prisoners were hanged, and on 
the 20th, thirty-two more. In some eloquent passages the author 
bears witness to the calmness with which his unhappy countrymen 
met their fate. Not a tear was seen upon their faces, nor a groan 
heard from them. A strange episode in Mr. Geshov’s imprison- 
ment was the employment by the Turks of two prisoners as spies 
and their fate. These wretched men hoped to save their own lives 
by betraying some of their incautious fellow-citizens into confessions, 
and, to his horror, Mr. Geshov recognised in one of them a former 
schoolfellow. Their base conduct, however, availed them nothing. On 
the morning of the 25th of August were drawn up in the court-yard 
of the prison sixteen young men destined to the gallows, and among 
them were the two traitors. They had been used by the Turks for 
their purpose and then flung to destruction. 

At length, one morning, the prisoner read in a number of the 
Turkish newspaper, Vakut, the following sentence : 

‘* At the request of the English and American ambassadors, the 
carrying out of the sentence against the Bulgarian, Geshov, is for 
the present deferred.” 

The writer then proceeds to tell us how this interference was 
brought about: he had made many English friends during a 
residence at Manchester, where he studied for some time at Owens 
College, under the late Professor Jevons and others. It is probably 
owing to his education in this country that Mr. Geshov has such a 
thorough command of our language. His case, as some of our 
readers may remember, was brought before the House of Commons 
by Mr. T. Bayley Potter, and Lord Derby interfered in his 
behalf. 

Mr. Geshov speaks with hearty gratitude of the efforts of the late 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler ; he seems to have been far more efficacious 
in eliciting the truth about the massacres than Mr. Baring, who was 
hampered by officialism and the etiquette of English diplomacy, 
which seems to wish to ascertain as little as possible to the prejudice 
of the Turk. One great instrument in the rescue of Mr. Geshov 
was the circumstance that the exeguatur, as American Consul at 
Philippopolis, had already been sent to him, although, owing to his 
imprisonment, he had not received it. 

On the 2nd of September, he was told that he was to go to 
Constantinople in the same train with Ibrahim Pasha, the president 
of the Military Court, but he found that the latter, by a trick, evaded 
the order of the Government. Instead of being rescued our author 
was put into a worse part of the prison, and undoubtedly, had his 
fate depended upon the bloodthirsty tyrant who was in command, he 
would long since have perished with his compatriots. 

He now began to despair, but his spirits revived when he saw in 
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a subsequent number of the Vukut that the sentence of death passed 
upon him had been commuted into imprisonment. 

Ibrahim Pasha was succeeded in his functions by Hussein Effendi 
Kasaboglu, who was to be seen frequently in a state of intoxication 
—a strange person, as Mr. Geshov remarks, to be entrusted with 
the power of life and death over many innocent men. 

Finally, on the 28th of October, the uncle of the prisoner was 
allowed to visit him, and brought the welcome news that they were 
all to set out for Constantinople on the following day. An order 
had been received that the three families of Geshovs should be sent, 
husbands, wives, old and young, even including the infants; the 
name of the youngest child of our author being carefully added, an 
infant of nine months old. ‘No doubt,” adds Mr. Geshov, “ its 
stay at Philippopolis was exceedingly dangerous to the Empire.” As 
regards the destination of the two prisoners, the author and his 
cousin, they learned from Mr. Calvert, the English Consul, that it 
was to be some place in Asia, 

Besides their own families a large number of other Bulgarian 
prisoners accompanied them by the same train. They went early 
to the station under police escort, and in order to instil into 
them wholesome terror, or may*be enraged at the escape of their 
victims, the Turkish authorities took to hanging their prisoners 
much earlier on that day. Ordinarily these horrors were enacted 
in the afternoon, but now on their passing through the streets the 
newly rescued men saw many of their friends and fellow-citizens in 
the agonies of death. <‘‘ Their livid faces,” adds Mr. Geshov, “‘ were 
the last sight presented to me by Philippopolis.” He was to see it 
no more as a Turkish city. 

The fate of the unfortunate prisoners left in the gaol was also a 
terrible one; as the Russians were marching on the city, they were 
taken, on the 4th of January 1878, into a field ; their throats were cut 
or they were stabbed with bayonets, and their bodies were thrown into 
the Maritza. Well may Dr. Jirectk tell us that when he wrote 
Karlovo counted 700 widows. 

The Geshovs were now, thanks to the efforts of their English friends, 
ont of any immediate danger, but still banishment to an Asiatic city 
was but a poor prospect for a man accustomed to European life and 
imbued with the best European culture. On their arrival at Con- 
stantinople, they were for some time detained in prison and were then 
allowed to remove to a house at Kadi-Keui, on the other side of the 
Bosphorus, where they were, however, still under the surveillance of 
the police. 

Finally, by the Treaty of San Stephano, March 1878, a general 
amnesty was granted to all the Bulgarians who had been implicated 
in the political troubles. We know that this treaty was set aside 
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by that of Berlin, but, notwithstanding, it will be as literally carried 
out in the long run, as has been the union of Bulgaria and the 
absurdly named province of Eastern Roumelia, which our Tory 
statesmen now tell us they had intended long ago. England, by 
refusing her aid to these young rising nationalities, and appearing on 
the side of barbarism and retrogression, has played into the hands of 
Russia, and allowed her to appearas their benefactress. Granted that 
her conduct to Bulgaria has latterly been ungenerous, as some of 
Bulgaria’s English friends have reminded her, what did England in 
old time do for Bulgaria except rivet tighter her chains ? 

Mr. Geshov concludes his interesting narrative with a description 
of the pleasure which he felt in revisiting Philippopolis, and finally 
realising that he was the free citizen of a free country. The foolish 
arrangement made by the Treaty of Berlin, whereby a portion of 
Bulgaria was cut off under the name of Eastern Roumelia, has since 
fortunately been set aside. It only remains for Macedonia to be 
restored to its proper owners, the Bulgarians, and this, it appears to 
us, cannot be long delayed. Since the emancipation of his people 
from the Ottoman yoke, Mr. I. Geshov has discharged some important 
functions among them. In 1879, in conjunction with Dr. Yankolov, 
he pleaded the cause of the union of Eastern Roumelia with Bul- 
garia before the European Courts. He has been President of the 
Assembly in Eastern Roumelia, Governor of the Bank of Bulgaria, 
(1883-6), and Minister of Finance in 1886. 

Since her liberation Bulgaria has advanced with rapid strides, 
politically and socially, and nowhere is this progress more conspicuous 
than in literature. It is asif, to quote the words of Tennyson, 


“ Ail the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract.” 


It is not only that the Turkish Government is unjust and full of 
corruption, that the Turks are everywhere cruel and rapacious, 
but the blighting influence of these barbarians represses all efforts 
of the races subject to them towards progress. The Turk 
has simply squatted in Europe, used up the civilisation which he 
found, and created nothing. He is as much a barbarian as when the 
hordes of his ancestors left their Asiatic steppes. No sooner have 
the Bulgarians got rid of him than we find a healthy literature de- 
veloping every year. The Bulgarian review, Periodichesko Spisanie, 
originally published at Braila, has now with great propriety had its 
headquarters transferred to Sofia. The Government publishes yearly 
a valuable Sbornik, which contains articles on history, belles-lettres, 
science, &c. Two goodly volumes of this work are now before us, 
and are highly creditable to this enterprising people. 

And so, with the heartiest congratulations, we bid Bulgaria God 
speed! Not in vain did the martyrs of Batak and Philippopolis die! 
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Speaking of his own sufferings, Mr. Geshov says eloquently : 

“‘ But all these recollections pale before the remembrance which 
has been left me by those innocent victims of useless malignity, those 
fathers, in the prime of life, of unprotected families, who went to their 
grave as if life was nothing but an evil dream, and as if when a man 
died, as a French writer said, it was nothing but to close one’s eyes 
for a moment and to open them on eternal brightness, where there 
are no robbers and torturers, traitors and murderers 

“ Like an evil dream, too, has disappeared from the greater part of 
Bulgaria the life of slavery which weighed upon us. It was, indeed, 
an evil and terrible dream, a gloomy period without hope. Nothing 
to brighten, nothing to comfort us. Nothing, save one thing, the 
glorious heroism of our humble brothers who fell victims for the 
liberty of their people. They leave us a great example, and even 
to-day out of their graves they teach us one lesson, which no living 
man, however fiery his eloquence, can teach us as well: how we 
must count life as nothing—how we ought to die for our native 
country.” 

By these eloquent words we are reminded of the fine lines in the 
“ Nalivaiko ” of the Russian poet, Rileyev, which we cannot forbear 
quoting as the conclusion of our article, although we only offer a 
prose vision. It is thus that Nalivaiko, condemned to die, speaks to 
the priest who visits him ; “ I know that death awaits the man who 
first rises against the oppressors of a people; fate has marked me 
already. But where, tell me, and when, was freedom ever purchased 
without her martyrs. I shall die for my native country ; I feel it, I - 
know it, and gladly, holy father, I bless this lot of mine!” 


W. R. Morri.. 
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THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN. 


TILL lately the ideas of most Englishmen on the primitive population 
of their island might be summed up with approximate correctness 
after this fashion. 

The first inhabitants of ‘the country were the ancient Britons. 
They were savages who went about naked, or clothed only in skins. 
They stained themselves blue with the juice of woad. Their priests 
were called Druids, and performed mysterious rites under the shadow 
of oak trees. In this general description were lumped together all 
the people who lived in Britain before the Roman invasion. 

Of any differences between the various Celtic tribes who passed 
under the name of Britons, still less of any earlier inhabitants 
than the Celts, few had any notion. 

And indeed the standard works on history and antiquities 
gave hardly any help towards a clearer comprehension of the 
facts. How wonderfully has all this been changed now, and what 
a flood of light has been thrown on what seemed utter and impene- 
trable darkness. These results have been achieved mainly in two 
ways : first, by the increased knowledge and more careful classification 
of the remains which the primitive races of Britain have left behind 
them ; and secondly, by the more exhaustive study and comparison of 
the written accounts which we possess in classical and early medizval 
authors respecting these peoples. 

Of course in treating of this subject much will always remain 
obscure, and there will be many questions on which authorities will 
continue to differ, and which it will be impossible to settle definitely. 

Still, however, the astonishing progress which has been already 
made encourages us to hope for still further triumphs of antiquarian 
research, and in any case it is profitable to consider what we have 
gained by the results of recent inquiries. It is proposed here simply 
to give a brief and popular account of the best ascertained facts 
concerning the ancient inhabitants of this country. 

The first people of whom we have any knowledge as having lived 
in the island were a few wandering savages of the lowest type, who 
obtained a scanty livelihood by the banks of the rivers. They have 
left but few remains behind them, which are principally the rude 
stone implements which served them for tools and weapons. They 
are known to geologists and archeologists as the men of the palzo- 
lithic or old stone age. 
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These aboriginal savages have long since disappeared, and of 
course could leave no records of their history. Of their successors, 
however, the people of the neolithic or new stone age much more 
can be said, as they survived as a distinct race within historical 
times, and it is even probable that many now living in these islands 
are sprung from their blood. Their physical characteristics seem to 
have varied, to a large extent. Some were short of stature, with 
dark hair, others were taller and lighter. Their clothing was of 
skins, and it is probably to them rather than to the Celts, who 
came after them, that the practice of painting the body with woad 
should mainly be ascribed. They made various kinds of tools and 
weapons of stone, wood, and the bones of animals. Numerous 
remains of these are found, some of which are very well fashioned, 
and have almost an artistic character. The dwellings of this people 
were in caves or earth-houses, hence they are often spoken of as the 
cave-men. They buried their dead in long egg-shaped mounds or 
barrows, numerous specimens of which have been discovered in 
different parts of the country. They seem to have had a rather 
elaborate religious system, partaking more or less of the magical 
character, as Celtic legends speak of them as wizards dealing in 
charms and enchantments. It is to them, in fact, that it would 
appear the origin of what is called Druidism should properly be 
ascribed, a point which will come up for notice later. 

The existence of this pre-Celtic population has been known, or 
at least suspected, for a number of years, but until very recently it 
was believed that they had been entirely driven out or exterminated 
by the Celts, who followed them. A closer study, however, of the 
accounts left us by the earliest observers who have left any detailed 
description of Britain and its inhabitants—Cesar and Tacitus—proves 
clearly that the physical features of some of the tribes they mention 
were certainly not Celtic. Tacitus compares the Silures, a people 
inhabiting part of South Wales, to the Iberians or primitive 
inhabitants of Spain, whose descendants survive at the present day 
under the name of Basques. And the most recent authorities are 
disposed to agree with the Roman historian, and to consider it at 
least highly probable that a considerable proportion of the early 
inhabitants of Britain and Ireland belonged to the Iberian race, 
which there is reason to believe overspread a large part of Europe 
in pre-historic times. arly Irish legends and traditions, which . 
among much that is fabulous probably contain a kernel of historical 
fact, appear clearly to indicate the existence of an Iberian people in 
the island before the coming of the Celts, and of a prolonged struggle 
between the two races, ending in their incorporation. As late as the 
ninth century an Irish writer compiled a kind of glossary of the non- 
Celtic language spoken in parts of Munster in his day. 

Besides the Iberian, or, as it is generally called, when speaking 
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of the primitive people of Britain, Ivernian element, it is probable 
that a portion of the pre-Celtic population in the northern portion of 
the island belonged to the Ugrian race, a branch of the great 
Turanian family, whose original seats were in the northern portions 
of Europe and Asia, and whose modern representatives are the Finns 
and Lapps. ‘This point will come up for consideration again, in 
connection with the Pictish controversy. 

Let us now consider the Celtic invaders of Britain, the earliest of 
whom appear to have made their way into the island about 500 B.c. 
It has long been recognised that the Celts of these islands may be 
divided into two great branches the one represented by the Irish, 
and the Scotch Highianders, and the other by the Welsh. The 
former division is designated by modern scholars the Goidelic, and 
the latter the Brythonic. That the Goidels were the first Celts to 
come to Britain, there is no doubt, and the fact is universally 
admitted. They drove the Ivernians, whom they found in the island, 
to the west and north, and were in turn driven in the same direc- 
tion by their Brythonic successors. It was till lately supposed that 
at the time of the Roman invasion, the Goidels had entirely disap- 
peared as a separate race from Southern Britain, and were only to 
be found north of the Forth and Clyde. 

There is, however, abundant evidence to show that this is a mis- 
take, and that even after the departure of the Romans, a consider- 
able part of Wales, and probably also of Cornwall, was of Goidelic 
blood. Numerous inscribed stones have been found in Wales, the 
writing on which is in a peculiar character known as the Ogham. 
These inscriptions have been deciphered by means of a key con- 
tained in old Irish manuscripts, and the Celtic language in which 
they are written belongs in the judgment of the greatest authority 
on the subject, Professor Rhys, clearly to the Goidelic division of 
the linguistic family. 

There is, therefore, good ground for believing that at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, large districts in the western portion of 
the island were inhabited by tribes of Goidelic origin to some extent, 
mingled with an earlier Ivernian population. The Brythons occupied 
the eastern and central parts, and appear to have extended north as 
far as the Forth and Clyde. There was a marked distinction in 
many ways between the two races. The Goidels were much less 
advanced in civilisation than the Brythons, though doubtless much 
above their Ivernian predecessors, 

The Brythonic tribes carried on a considerable commerce with the 
Continent, some of them had a regular coinage stamped and lettered, 
while the Goidels had but little foreign trade, and used only metal 
bars and rings in exchange. The physical features of the two 
branches of the Celtic race were not very different. Both were tall 
and light-haired in opposition to the short and dark-haired Ivernians 
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The Brythons certainly were not mere savages as regards their dress. 
The name is said to mean clothed, and they wore cloaks of striped 
plaid-cloth. Some of the Goidels may have done the same, but 
others dressed themselves in skins like the Ivernians. 

In government and religion, there appears to have been a marked 
distinction between the two races, the Goidels were governed by 
kings of the old heroic type like those of the Homeric age of ancient 
Greece, and as with the early Greeks, the kings were held to trace 
their origin to the gods. 

The Brythons were in a more advanced political condition. 

They had passed, as Greece had in the seventh century B.c., from the 
monarchical into the oligarchical stage, and the constitution, if the 
word may be used, prevailing among them bore the form of an aristo- 
cratic republic. There were constant rivalries and feuds among the 
leading men, and as in Greece, some ambitious men would often 
acquire despotic authority over the tribe, but this was quite a different 
thing from the old semi-divine kingship. 

The religion of the Brythons was a somewhat attenuated form of 
polytheism akin to the mythology of other Aryan nations. 

Roman writers speak of them as worshipping various gods whom 
they roughly identified with those of Rome. Among the chief of 
these was the sea-god, Nodens, for whom a temple was built during 
the Roman occupation at Lydney-on-the-Severn. We hear also of 
gods of battle and the under-world, and of goddesses of poetry, 
healing, and metal-work. 

The same deities were more or less worshipped by the Goidels, but 
they had also adopted from the Ivernians, or non-Celtic aborigines 
the curious magical system which is generally known by the name 
of Druidism. 

This assertion may seem startling to those who have been accus- 
tomed to consider this system as specially Celtic, but it is the decided 
opinion of those who have most carefully studied the subject that: 
Druidism was not in its origin Celtic or Aryan at all, but was the 
religion of the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain, and perhaps of those 
of other parts of Europe, and was only adopted from them to a 
greater or less extent by their Celtic conquerors. 

This view at once makes clear a passage of Cesar which has 
given rise to great perplexity, in which he says that the doctrine and 
discipline of the Druids originated in Britain, and were only imported 
from there into Gaul. On the supposition that Druidism was the 
indigenous religion of the Celtic races, we should expect just the 
reverse to have been the case since the Celts undoubtedly were 
settled in Gaul before they came into Britain. If, however, we 
suppose with Professor Rhys that Druidism was originally the 
religion of the Ivernians, the statement of Caesar becomes at once 
consistent and probable. 
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The Druids as a class seem to have combined the functions of 
soothsayers, magicians and priests, they practised various mystic 
ceremonies, and in the remoter parts of Britain at least appear to 
have been addicted to human sacrifices. Among the Ivernians 
their position was one of great influence and authority, they were 
also powerful among the Goidelic tribes, but with the Brythons 
they appear never to have held any very distinguished rank. 

The position of the different Celtic races in Britain appear to 
have continued with little change during the Roman occupation, 
but the English conquest of course caused a great revolution. 

The Brythons being driven back by the ‘l'eutonic invaders from 
the eastern part of the island encroached upon the Goidels to the 
west, and either expelled or incorporated them. Hence it is that 
the population of Wales, where, as we have seen, a Goidelic lan- 
guage was formerly spoken has for a thousand years at least been 
purely Brythonic in speech. 

In this survey of the early races of Britain we have lastly to 
treat of the inhabitants of the northern part of the island who 
hardly appear in history much before the close of the Roman period. 
The country between the line of the Forth and Clyde in the north, 
and the Solway and the Cheviot Hills in the south, which was some- 
times under Roman rule and sometimes not, appears to have been 
inhabited mainly by tribes of Brythonic origin, though with a strong 
Goidelic and perhaps Ivernian element in the south-west. To the 
north of the Roman province and continually encroaching upon its 
borders were the great tribe of the Caledonians who successfully 
maintained their independence against all the efforts of the Romans. 
They were, there is no reason to doubt, essentially Goidelic in race 
and language. 

Their name however disappears from history before the departure 
of the Romans, and the tribes who invaded the province are now 
spoken of by the name of the Picts and Scots. About the affinities 
of the latter. people there is little or no controversy. The name 
originally applied to the Goidelic Celts of Ireland, who in the fourth 
century began to make invasions into Britain by sea, and a colony 
of whom in the sixth century settled in Argyleshire, and gradually 
spread their name over the whole of the modern limits of Scotland. 

When, however, we mention the name of the Picts we come 
to what is perhaps the most difficult and puzzling question con- 
nected with early British ethnology. The dispute as to their origin 
has raged hotly for at least a century, and is by no means settled 
even now. 

Readers of the Antiqguary will remember the heated discussion 
leading eventually to a personal dispute as to whether the Picts were 
Celts or Teutons, and ever since that time the controversy has been 
maintained respecting the proper classification of this mysterious 
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people, though it has assumed several different phases. The diffi- 
culties are increased by the fact that the name Pict, meaning painted, 
is used by several writers with considerable vagueness, and may 
have been applied to tribes differing widely from each other in race 
and character. Still, however, the word does appear to be used 
after the Roman period with a more definite meaning and to 
designate a particular people with a peculiar language of their own, 
who in the sixth and seventh centuries had established a powerful 
kingdom to the north of the Forth. 

The question is whether we can determine with any degree of 
probability the race affinities of the nation. This idea that the Picts 
were of Teutonic or German origin has long been universally 
abandoned. For many years it was considered as established that 
they were Celts, and the point of discussion now was to which 
branch of the Celtic race did they belong? Were they Goidels or 
Brythons ? 

Both views were zealously maintained by eminent scholars, and 
each had apparently plausible grounds to rest upon. In support of 
the former theory, it was alleged that Welsh historical traditions 
always spoke of the Picts as a foreign race, and called them by the 
same name as the unquestionably Goidelic Scots. 

The geographical position of the Picts also was asserted to favour 
the notion of their belonging to the first wave of Celtic invasion, 
and, therefore, of their being Goidels. On the other hand, they 
appeared equally foreign if viewed from the standpoint of Goidelic 
tradition as contained in early Irish records. The test of language, 
which, if there were full means for applying it, would have been 
decisive, unfortunately yielded no certain results. Hardly any 
Pictish words were preserved, except proper names, always doubtful 
ground to go upon, as they are so readily borrowed by one nation 
from another. 

Of these, some were confidently claimed as Goidelic; others with 
equal assurance as Brythonic; while for others, again, no probable 
Celtic etymology could be found. 

Such was the state of the question when the fresh discoveries were 
made proving the existence and wide diffusion of a pre-Celtic popu- 
lation, suggested the inquiry, Was it not probable that this race 
continued to exist in some parts within historical times, and if so, 
who were so likely to be its representatives as the Picts, the most 
remote and barbarous inhabitants of the island? And thus this 
people, who appear in the records of each branch of the Celtic race 
as foreigners, would be in reality equally alien to both. Such sub- 
stantially is the view maintained by Prof. Rhys in his learned work 
on the early ethnology of Britain. According to his theory, the 
Picts were essentially non-Celtic in origin, the descendants of the 
neolithic inhabitants of the island, only they seem to have extended 
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their power over the Caledonians and other Goidelic tribes to the 
south, and probably over some Brythonic tribes also. Their kings 
appear to have largely taken Celtic names, and to have adopted the 
dialect of their Goidelic subjects as the court language. This would 
only be an instance of the influence exerted by a more civilised race 
upon one less civilised, and an exactly parallel case is afforded in the 
history of the eleventh century, when the Celtic kings of Scotland 
adopted the language of their English subjects in Lothian. That 
the language, however, of the mass of the Pictish people, at least as 
late as the sixth and seventh centuries, bore no resemblance to any 
Celtic tongue, there is considerable evidence to prove. The most 
important facts bearing on the subject are contained in the life of 
St. Columba, the famous Irish missionary, who was one of the first to 
preach Christianity among the Picts. The king of that nation bore 
the Celtic name of Brude, and Columba seems to have had no diffi- 
culty in conversing with him. But when we hear of his preaching 
to the common people or peasants, we are distinctly told that he 
made use of an interpreter. The same fact is mentioned in con- 
nection with the baptism by Columba of an old Pictish chief in the 
island of Skye. These incidents seem clearly to show that the 
Pictish language was not merely a Goidelic dialect, differing in some 
measure from that of the Irish missionary. As Prof. Rhys well 
says: ‘‘ Such a view does scant justice to the devotion of the early 
saints of Ireland to their work, and there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that they could not speedily master dialectical differences, 
which were at most of no very important nature in that early age.” 

That the language was Brythonic is still more improbable. There 
is no reason whatever for believing that the Isle of Skye was ever 
peopled by Brythons, and such a view would wholly fail to explain the 
fact that Columba did not need an interpreter at the king’s court, 
while he had to make use of one in preaching to his subjects. If the 
people were Brythons, there is certainly no ground for believing that 
the ruling family were of Goidelic origin, and still less for supposing 
that, belonging themselves to the most advanced portion of the 
Celtic race, they should have chosen to adopt the tongue of the less 
civilised division, though the reverse might have been the case. 

Further light is thrown upon the subject by a passage in the 
English historian Bede, who lived about a century later than 
Columba’s time. 

In describing the various races of Britain, he mentions four 
languages as being spoken in the island—the English, the Welsh, 
the Scotch (that is, of course, the tongue of the Goidelic settlers 
from Ireland), and the Pictish. These seem clearly to have been 
distinct languages, and not mere dialects. For though the idioms 
of the two principal Teutonic tribes—the Angles and the Saxons— 
must have differed considerably from each other, Bede includes them 
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under the common name of English. Similarly he classes all the 
Brythonic dialects under the head of Welsh, and all the Goidelic 
ander that of Scotch. It follows, therefore, that the Pictish 
language must have been at least as different from the other 
three as they were from each other; and unless we suppose the 
existence of a third and perfectly distinct Celtic family, of which 
there is not the least evidence anywhere, we must conclude that the 
Picts belonged to the pre-Celtic aborigines of the island. 

And facts are not wanting to confirm this hypothesis of the 
language of this people ; hardly any remains are left beyond proper 
names, which are a very unsatisfactory test, being often borrowed 
by one nation frum another. Some of these, especially those of the 
kings, exhibit a Celtic element, mainly Goidelic, as might have been 
expected from the prevalence of Celtic influences which has been 
noticed at the Pictish court. 

For other names, however, it is difficult, and, in some instances, 
impossible, to find any Celtic etymology, and this is also the case 
with the very few words known, other than proper names. Further, 
there is evidence for attributing to some at least of the Pictish 
tribes, customs which certainly no Celtic or Aryan nation has ever 
practised, namely, cannibalism ‘and community of wives. 

It being thus established that the Picts belonged to the people 
which preceded the Celts, it would be natural to suppose that they 
were a branch of the great Ivernian race, which, as we have seen, 
peopled the island before the Celtic invasion. Such is the view of 
several authorities, but on closer consideration there seem to be 
several reasons against it. There is no proof that this race, which 
is specially associated with the south-west of Europe, extended so 
far to the north and east as the regions inhabited by the Picts ; and 
the physical characteristics recorded of the latter hardly correspond 
with those of the Iberians of Spain, to whom the Ivernians of 
Britain were certainly allied. 

On these grounds, the more likely theory on the whole appears 
to be that, of those scholars who regard the Picts as belonging to the 
widespread Finno-Ugrian race, a division of the great Turanian 
family, which is at present distributed over the northern portions of 
Asia. This people were no doubt formerly widely diffused in 
Northern and Eastern Europe, and even at the present day they are 
represented by the Finns and Lapps. The geographical position 
occupied by the Picts lends plausibility to this view of their origin, 
and the theory may appeal in its support to a passage in Bede, 
which has hitherto been regarded as not credible, where it is stated 
that the Picts came into Britain from Scythia. 

This expression is used by classical and medieval writers some- 
what vaguely, to denote the barbarous countries in the north of 
Europe and Asia. The people who were known by the name of 
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Scythians in ancient times were, there is little doubt, of Turanian, 
and probably mainly Ugrian origin, and the accounts we have of 
their manners and customs resemble in many particulars what is 
related of the Picts. 

There is no need to pursue further the history of that people, or 
to trace the gradual disappearance of their language and distinct 
national being, till they became completely absorbed by their Celtic 
neighbours, a subject of great interest, but the materials for treating 
which are still incomplete. 

We have merely attempted a slight sketch of the points which 
seem sufficiently established with reference to early British ethnology. 


R. Seymour Lone. 





PROFESSOR BURGESS’S POLITICAL 
SCIENCE.* 


ProFessoR BurGEss’s work is an outcome and an evidence of the 
vigorous study of political science now being carried on in America. 
In this country, though there has been much valuable writing on 
political subjects, there has been singularly little of a systematic 
kind. In the United States, however, the existence of a written 
Constitution, constantly interpreted by lawyers, and the influence 
in recent years of the German universities on American students, 
have led to the rise of several flourishing schools of Political 
Science, which must produce important results not only in the 
thought but in the practical politics of the republic. The volumes 
before us claim the attention of. European as well as of American 
readers. They constitute a contribution to the comparative study 
of existing political institutions, of which there are too few exam- 
ples in French and English literature. Professor Burgess examines 
in detail the Constitutions of the United States, of Great Britain, 
of the German Empire, and of the French Republic ; and compares 
them in respect of their formation, in respect of the ultimate seat 
of sovereignty in each, and in respect of the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary departments of government under each Constitution. 
The first part of the treatise deals with the more general questions 
of “ nationality,” and of “the idea of the State.” And here most 
of all can we notice the conspicuous influence of the German pub- 
licists. Indeed, Professor Burgess is, if we may say so, Zewtonibus 
ipsis Teutonior. He uses the term ‘‘ Nation” as the exact equiva- 
lent of the German Nation, although German writers themselves 
have pointed out that the English word “Nation” is more a 
political than an ethnic term. If a nation must be “a population 
of an ethnic unity, inhabiting a territory of a geographic unity,” 
how can the United States of America ever be a National State? 
But Professor Burgess holds that the Teutons are the political elect, 
whose “ duty ”’ (i. p. 48) it is to subdue the rest of the world; and 
the minor premiss, ‘“‘ We are Teutons,” is taken for granted. When 
we find German writers making all history culminate in the 


* Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. Vol. i., Sovereignty and 
Liberty ; vol. ii., Government. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, 
Political Science, and International Law, Dean of the University Faculty of Political 
Science in Columbia College [New York]. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 
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triumph of the Teuton, we excuse patriotic ardour and pass on, 
knowing that many races have been in the habit of thinking that 
they alone are the chosen people. But Professor Burgess seems to 
push his Teutonism a little too far. The Greeks and Slavs are 
lumped together as having never got beyond “the community.” 
Yes ; but what community? Surely a Greek city-state was some- 
thing more than a Russian village; and it is a little ungrateful in 
any writer on political science to give no higher place to the people 
who invented not only political science, but political liberty, and 
gave the world no small part of its political ideals. As to modern 
Greece, this is counted to the credit of the Teuton, because the very 
constitutional king of the Hellenes, who “ puts the dots on the i’s” 
(or whatever may be the proper equivalent of Hegel’s phrase in a 
country where the iofa needs no dots) is a Dane! (i. p. 33). Now, 
in the first place, scientific ethnologists are not so confident in their 
theories as they were in the days when comparative philology was 
supposed to be a clue to everything, and we knew all about the 
Aryans in Central Asia—a theory which Professor Burgess appa- 
rently retains (i. p. 35). Secondly, if we are to use these terms 
‘Teuton ” and “ Celt” in politics at all, is it quite certain that a 
fair examination of history would give results entirely favourable 
to the Teuton? Professor Burgess himself admits “that the 
Saxons, the German race par excellence, had made no political pro- 
gress from the time when Tacitus wrote of them to the period of 
their incorporation in the Carolingian Empire” (i. p. 61); and that 
their organisation came from the Latin Church. Is it not clear 
that it was only through Roman influence, either directly through 
the Empire and its traditions, or indirectly through the Church, 
that the political civilisation of the modern world grew up? But 
the ‘“‘ Roman race” may well remain a puzzle to the ethnologist. 
The Romans had the good fortune of starting with the tradition of 
being a mixed race, and thus were hampered by no prejudice of 
pure blood in gradually incorporating the world. Of the Italian 
races we can only safely say that they were more closely allied to 
the Ceits than to any other race. What we call Northern Italy 
was “Gaul.” If we were to generalise rashly about the Teutons 
in politics, we might rather say that their political tendencies 
have been to (1) particularism, and (2) aristocracy. The feudal’ 
system is an evidence of both. And these tendencies need to be- 
corrected in the modern world by the Latin-Celtic tendencies. 
towards (1) centralisation, and (2) equality. Thus, the mixed races. 
have probably on the whole a political advantage. Germany has. 
only now attained unity under the leadership of the partly Slavonic 
Prussia. -But German unity is not the only political event of this 
century. Teutonic domination has come to an end in Italy an 

in Hungary. Ethnologically, the French revolution may be regarded 
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as the final overthrow of the Teutonic element in France—the 
nobility. Again, it is absurd to describe English-speaking people 
(who, by the way, speak a language that is more than half not 
mere Saxon) as “Teutonic.” Even suppose that the Teutonic 
invaders had killed the entire population in the eastern parts of the 
island—a very unlikely supposition, when it would be convenient 
to enslave the women—there remained all the west and north. 
Taking even such a very inadequate test as the prevalence of 
unmistakably Celtic names, let any one look through a list of the 
leading politicians in our colonies, and then repeat the usual plati- 
tudes about the “ Anglo-Saxon ” race! 

But all this ethnological politics is treacherous, and apt to be 
harmful. There are many other causes, apart from race, to which 
the success or failure of politicai institutions must be ascribed ; and 
the triumph of New England institutions throughout the American 
continent is probably to be traced not so much to old German usages 
as to the fact that the New Englanders were disciplined in religious 
ideas which came primarily from the Frenchman, Calvin. 

The distinctive theory which runs through Professor Burgess’s 
work has, however, nothing to do with his “ Teutonism,” and is 
undoubtedly due to the influence of American institutions, and not 
toany foreign source. He insists on sharply distinguishing between 
“ State ” and “Government.” By “State” he means the organised 
society, as sovereign over all its individual members, and over all 
other organisations within it; so that to ask in any given case 
“What is the form of the State?” is the same thing as to ask, 
‘“‘ Where does sovereignty reside?” By ‘ Government ” he means 
the organisation of the legislature, executive and judiciary, within 
the Constitution. In the United States it is easy to recognise this 
distinction, because the written Constitution is supreme over the 
Government in all its departments. In the French and German 
Constitutions the mode of amending the Constitution is different in 
certain respects from the mode in which ordinary legislative changes 
are made, and consequently the “ State” and the ‘“ Government,” 
in Professor Burgess’s sense, can be theoretically distinguished, 
though he blames the French “ State” for not securing the indi- 
vidual against the Government, as is done by the American “ State ” 
(in his sense), and even to some extent by the German. When the 
theory is applied to the British Constitution, however, the results are 
a little startling to the reader on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
certainly interesting and instructive to have our Constitution analysed 
from a novel point of view; but we doubt if the attempt can be 
considered quite successful. Professor Burgess holds that, while 
the legislature in the British ‘‘Government” is what an English 
lawyer understands by “Parliament” (ie., the King or Queen, 
and the two Houses), the ‘‘ State” is a newly elected House of 
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Commons. His reason for putting the matter in this way is that tince 
1832 it is customary for the House of Lords to give way when a 
House of Commons, returned after a dissolution on the special issue, 
has a second time passed some measure of constitutional change, 
Now, it is quite true that 1832 is a very important date for the 
political historian; it may even be capable of argument that 
1832 saw a “ revolution” in a sense in which 1688 did not. But 
from the point of view of constitutional law, “1832” was not a 
revolution at all. To the lawyer it does not matter whether King 
and Lords give way reluctantly or willingly, nor whether a House 
of Commons has been newly elected, or is on the point of expir- 
ing. All these are important matters of Politik, but they are 
not matters of Staatsreché at all. 

Professor Burgess seems to misunderstand the nature of our 
Constitution when he supposes that ‘“‘ the veto power ” of the Crown 
“cannot be legally overcome in any possible way except by the elec- 
tion of a new House of Commons upon the direct issue. Such a 
House of Commons is, then, not merely a legislative chamber, but 
the State in sovereign organisation; and when it acts upon the 
question which formed the issue at the election it makes constitutional 
law as distinguished from ordinary statute law, for it can then 
legally compel both Lords and King to bow to its will” (ii. p. 186). 
The House of Commons never can “ legally compel:” its com- 
pulsion, though it may take the form of refusing to vote Supply, 
refusing to pass the Mutiny Act, supporting a Prime Minister who 
urges the King to create new Peers, &c., is only ‘‘ moral ” com- 
pulsion, and such moral compulsion may be /egally exercised at one 
period as well as at another. Whether it should be exercised or not 
is a matter of expediency ; and in considerations of expediency 
historical precedent is, of course, an important element. In search- 
ing for some legally recognised sovereign power behind, or, as he 
would say, “ back of” our omnipotent Parliament, Professor 
Burgess is seeking to find in a dark room the proverbial black hat, 
which is not there—a task which is, in the first place, very difficult, 
and is, in the second place, impossible. ‘‘ Back of ” Parliament 
there is nothing but ‘ public opinion,” which, as Professor Burgess 
himself recognises, is in the last resort the only support of the 
authority of the Supreme Court of the United States as the inter- 
preter of the Constitution (ii. p. 365). Even a written Constitution 
must ultimately depend on something with which the constitutional 
lawyer as such cannot deal. 

There seems to be an ambiguity in Professor Burgess’s use of the 
term “ political science” that is somewhat unfortunate. He always 
uses it in antithesis to constitutional law ; but frequently he seems 
to mean ‘“‘ practical politics,” and this gives a somewhat strange 
air to some of the opinions expressed in the treatise—as if Consti- 
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tutions existed, or ought to exist, for the convenience of professors. 
Would it not be better to follow the terminology of Bluntschli and 
make ‘ political science ” (Staatslehve) mean the philosophical 
theory of the State, and then to distinguish constitutional law 
(Staatsrecht) precisely from practical politics (Politi)? Under the 
last head would fall to be considered all those ‘‘ conventions ” or 
‘“‘ customs ” in the actual working of a Constitution which are quite 
distinct from questions of law, but a knowledge of which is essential 
to a right understanding of any Constitution. 

A scientific writer is often obliged in his use of words to run 
counter to ordinary usage. But, in the subject of politics, a fair 
balance should be struck between historical pedantry on the one 
side and a too artificial terminology on the other. Professor Burgess 
seems to allow his horror of the “ States’ right ” view of the 
American Constitution to carry him a little too far into an 
unhistorical pedantry when he thinks it necessary at every mention 
of a State (in the sense in which that word is used in the Constitu- 
tion) to interpolate ‘‘ commonwealth ” as an indication that he does 
not mean ‘“ State ” in the sense of ‘ the organised nation.” This, 
however, is less open to objection than his attempt to limit the name 
‘“* Republic ” to that form of State for which he has a personal pre- 
ference. ‘“ American political science,” we are told, “ cannot 
regard any system of government as republican, against whose 
powers the Constitution does not construct a domain of individual 
immunity ” (ii. p. 27), and therefore the French Constitution 
is considered less republican than that of the German Empire (C/. 
p. 31), and the term republic would be denied by ‘“ American 
political science” to all the republics of ancient Greece! The 
American Constitution expressly provides that “‘the United States 
shall guarantee to every State a republican form of government.” 
Suppose, now, that a State were to adopt a Constitution as nearly as 
possible based on the French model, ic., with an executive 
dependent on the legislature, and with no subjects exempted from 
the control of the legislature, except those expressly reserved by the 
United States Constitution, are we to understand that the United 
States Government would interfere with the Government of that 
particular State? Surely the Fathers of the Constitution, like most 
other people, meant by “Republic” simply a Government which 
acknowledges, in its theory, the sovereignty of the people, or at least 
of the free citizens, and in which offices are, in some manner or 
other, elective and not hereditary. 

It is equally inconvenient to have the British Government 
described as “immediate” and not as “representative,” ‘‘ be- 
cause the organisation of the State and the organisation of the 
Government are identical” (ii. p. 32). This is a sad blow for the 
“mighty mother ” of representative institutions. 
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Apart altogether from his special theory, Professor Burgess’s 
analysis of the four Constitutions he examines appears to be carried 
out with care and minuteness of detail. We do not know of any 
Knglish book in which so full an account of the Constitution of the 
German Empire can be found; and that Constitution offers many 
interesting points of comparison with that of the United States. 
It seems a pity, indeed, that Professor Burgess has so rigidly excluded 
reference to any other Constitutions. In any discussion of federal 
government the Swiss Constitution should receive some attention. 
Professor Burgess may consider that that has been sufficiently done 
for his countrymen in the work of Professor B. Moses, to which he 
refers in his Preface. The excellent work of Sir F. O. Adams and 
Mr. C. D. Cunningham he does not mention. It implies an excessive 
reverence for mere quantity to suggest the extinction of “the petty 
States of Switzerland” and the other smaller nations of Europe 
(i. p. 41). For a long time to come Europe can ill dispense with 
the chief continental representative of free government, which is 
also the chief laboratory of democratic experiments. Again, the 
conclusion that ‘‘ modern constitutional law has settled firmly upon 
the bicameral system in the legislature ” seems to be based on a very 
incomplete induction. The experience of those British colonies 
which have only one chamber ought at least to be taken into 
account ; and “ political science” might at least consider the sug- 
gestion that only in a federal system is there a perfectly unobjec- 
tionable basis for the construction of two chambers. 

We have noticed some slight inaccuracies in details. That the 
Crown can create no new Scotch or Irish peerages is taken to mean 
that the Crown can now make no person in Scotland or Ireland a 
peer. ‘The President of France” is a person unknown alike to 
history and to law; but this title occurs only in the headline of a 
chapter, and perhaps the printer is mainly responsible for it. 
Bluntschli’s rather fantastic ‘ Ideocracy ”—1.¢c., the sovereignty of 
an idea, becomes more fantastic in the form “Idiocracy” (i. p. 75). 
It is hard on a great German publicist to make his Christian name 
have a lawsuit with his surname ; but we find Robert v. Moh] cited 
(i. p. 214), on which page there is also awrong Greek accent. One 
of the ‘‘ Rights and Privileges” of members of the French Chambers 
is, according to the Table of Contents, ‘‘freedom from debate.” 
But these are trifling flaws in a very laborious and valuable 
work. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE POLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


THE announcement that on the third of this month the Poles will 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of their Constitution, will 
probably have excited some surprise in the average English reader 
whose notion of the Polish Constitution is that it was the worst form 
of Government ever invented by man. The liberum veto, the election 
of kings by armed assemblies of nobles, the exclusion from political 
power of the townspeople and the peasantry, are vital defects of the 
old system of Polish administration which all historians agree to 
condemn, and to which it is now the fashion to attribute the down- 
fall of the Polish State. But, of course, the coming celebration has 
no reference to any of these long extinct evils of a bygone age. 
What the Poles are going to celebrate is the centenary of the 
Constitution of the 3rd of May 1791, which was described by Burke, 
Fox, and other eminent statesmen of the time as the noblest and 
most complete achievement in legislation of the eighteenth century. 
The tragedy of the fall of Poland is a story which has often been 
told ; but the true: significance of that catastrophe is only to be 
learnt in the events which led up to the great act of reform accom- 
plished by the Poles on the eve of their extinction as a State. Up 
to the seventeenth century Poland was a great and prosperous power, 
with a contented people, not inferior to those of other continental 
States in industry, wealth, or artistic progress, and far surpassing 
them in political freedom and religious toleration, Although 
nominally a monarchy, Poland was a federal republic, with a President 
elected for life, who was called aking. The whole country, including 
Lithuania and Ruthenia (which had entered into a voluntary union 
with Poland in 1569), was divided into administrative districts, each 
of which had its own Diet for conducting the local affairs of the 
district ; and there was a national Diet or Parliament for Imperial 
affairs, composed of delegates elected by the local Diets, from which 
they received instructions, and to which they had to render an 
account of their proceedings when the Parliamentary session was over. 
The higher dignitaries of State composed the Senate, or Upper 
House. The king had no power to make laws, or to tax the people 
without the consent of the national Diet, and on his election he had 
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to enter into a solemn treaty (pacta conventa) with the nation, 
binding himself on oath to respect the rights and privileges of the 
nobles, to do justice to all, and to secure toleration for all religions. 
The franchise in Poland was not determined by a money qualifica- 
tion ; but by the possession of a patent of nobility which was given 
by Parliament for military or civil services rendered to the State ; 
the nobles alone were voters, and there were so many of them, that 
there were relatively far more men in possession of the franchise in 
Poland than in England. These voted directly, not through their 
deputies. When a new king had to be elected, many thousands of 
them assembled on an open space outside the capital to give their 
votes, and the occasion was made a great national display at which 
the Polish aristocracy were conspicuous by the magnificence of their 
dress and the number of their retainers.' But the splendour which 
accompanied the election of the king was rather a demonstration of 
the power of the nobles than that of their future ruler. He was not 
allowed to marry without the consent of the Senate; he could not 
make war or appoint ambassadors to foreign States, except with the 
joint approval of the Senate and the Diet; he was bound, before 
taking any step affecting the national interest, to consult his council, 
composed of members of the two Houses; and Parliament had to be 
convoked every two years. If he broke the law, or interfered with 
any of the rights of his subject, the nation would regard itself as no 
longer bound by its oath of allegiance, and as free to proceed to the 
election of another sovereign. 

These were the chief features of the old Polish Constitutions, and 
while Poland was strong and flourishing it worked fairly well. 
From Uasimir the Great to Stephen Batory, her kings, though 
elected, belonged chiefly to one dynasty, which raised the country to 
the highest point of its fame, and in consequence acquired such 
popularity that its members successively ascended the throne almost 
without opposition. But even during this period the evils of the 
system of elective monarchy occasionally made themselves felt. The 
interregnum which occurred between the death of King Louis and 
the coronation of his daughter, Yadviga, was occupied by a squabble 
between two aristocratic families, in which some blood was shed, 
though peace was speedily restored directly the country obtained a 
new sovereign. This showed that though the powers of the sovereign 
were considerably restricted, he was something more than a mere 
figure-head. His position, especially when (as was frequently the 
case during the most flourishing period of Polish history) he was a 
great general or legislator, gave him a moral influence which he was 
able to exercise with effect in the Diet, where he always had to be 
present, and often took part in the debates. Moreover, in time of 


1 There is a curious picture by Canaletto in the Berlin Gallery, representing the 
election of Stanislas Augustus, the last King of Poland. 
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war, the Polish Parliament used to transfer the whole of the executive 
power to the King and his Ministers, so as to ensure unity of action 
against the enemy. Nor was much hardship caused by the circum- 
stance that persons engaged in trade and commerce were excluded 
from the franchise: special privileges were given to the towns, under 
which they became very prosperous, and which were jealously guarded 
by the king against the encroachments of the nobility. Poland was 
mainly an agricultural country, and the people of the towns were not 
numerous or wealthy enough in proportion to the rest of the popula- 
tion to form, as in England, a middle class able to win for themselves 
a share of the political power enjoyed exclusively by the nobles. 
The latter (szlachta) were the fighting element in the States. At 
every national emergency—and such emergencies were very frequent 
in a country almost devoid of natural frontiers, and constantly attacked 
by the Russians on the north, the Tartars on the east, and the 
Teutonic knights on the west—each noble was obliged to leave his 
farm and join the national army, and as a natural consequence the 
position of a noble was more honoured and more influential than that 
of the members of any other class. One of the curious institutions 
of ancient Poland was the absolute freedom of the nobles from 
taxation. Taxes were occasionally imposed on trade ; but never on 
the nobles (who, as above stated, were very numerous), although they 
were the only class represented in the Polish Parliament. It is 
among the characteristics of a free country that much of the public 
service is performed without payment; and this was pre-eminently 
the case in Poland. The deputies, the chief military commanders, 
and many of the officers of the local administrations, rendered their 
services gratuitously ; there was no standing army, and the expense 
of the construction of schools, roads, and public buildings was 
generally defrayed out of the contributions of wealthy citizens. 
Poland’s wars were nearly always defensive, and for this purpose the 
national militia, the whole charge for which was often borne by the 
great nobles who commanded it, was sufficient. Thus the amount 
actually required for the public treasury was small, and it was 
‘obtained mainly out of the produce of the crown lands, which were 
very extensive and rich, and were constantly added to by the gifts of 
patriotic landowners. Great, prosperous, and free, Poland was the 
envy of her neighbours, and her population was constantly recruited 
by immigrants from other countries,’ who aspired to the then unique 
distinction of belonging to a body of freemen, who enjoyed to the 
full the precious privileges of political and religious liberty, and 
among whom there were no distinctions of rank or title. Hques 
Polonus omnibus par was the proud motto of the Polish nobles ; any 


1 The English traveller, William Lithgow, who was in Poland at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, says that there were at that time 30,000 Scotch families 
residing in the country, and carrying on a most profitable business. 
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man who rendered service to his country could become a noble, and 
this was usually his only reward. Those who through want of 
education or ability, or other circumstances, did not take part in 
public life, remained peasants ; they had no political privileges; but 
they were on the whole prosperous and contented, for their welfare 
was strictly looked after by the kings, and a patriarchal relation 
existed between. them and the landowners, which was not often 
abused. The peasants occupied parcels of land as tenants, on which 
they were perfectly free to do as they liked; they were only bound 
to give the landlord one day’s work in the week as rent. Numerous 
schools were established for them, and several of them rose to high 
positions in the State. 

Such was the condition of Poland for some 250 years up to the 
end of the sixteenth century. About this time there was a turn 
in the fortunes of some of the principal European nations; a wave 
of demoralisation swept over the whole of Europe and brought the 
most powerful of them to the brink of ruin. England, under the 
Stuarts, gradually declined, through the luxury and corruption of her 
nobility and the weakness of her kings, from the lofty eminence to 
which she had attained under Elizabeth, until she became almost a 
vassal of France, and was at length saved by the genius of a foreign 
prince, who, landing on her shores with his troops, purified her 
Government and raised her to more than her former power. It was 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century that France lost her 
greatest king by the knife of Ravaillac, after which began the long 
series of abuses of power and acts of reckless extravagance by the 
wealthier classes which were terribly avenged in the great Revolution ; 
the German States, torn by dynastic and religious wars, then began 
to show symptoms of the growing anarchy that made them an easy 
prey to the armies of Napoleon;' and Spain, under degenerate 
rulers, and an effete and luxurious aristocracy, rapidly fell from the 
climax of greatness to which she had attained under Philip, to the 
position of a third-rate Power, from which she has not since recovered. 
Luxury, extravagance, frivolity, the oppression by the rich of the 
poor, the loosening of the bonds of political order and morality— 
these were the vices of the age, and Poland did not escape the 
contagion. But, less fortunate than other countries, she had not the 
‘‘ silver streak ” to protect her against aggressive neighbours ; there 
was no William III. to heal her internal dissensions, no Napoleon to 
save her from anarchy. 

In some respects Poland was politically in advance of every other 
country in the world. The Polish State alone was tolerant of all 
religions, and nowhere else was there so much individual freedom 


1 In the year 1700 there were ninety-seven separate States in the small district of 
Swabia alone, and even now there are twenty-six separate States in the German 
Empire. 
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combined with such prosperity and greatness. The peasants in 
those times, and down to the end of the eighteenth century, were 
excluded from the franchise in all countries; but it was in Poland 
alone that the classes above the peasantry enjoyed a degree of 
liberty which can only be compared to that now possessed by the 
people of England. Such abuses of power as the Star Chamber and 
the levying of ship-money would in Poland have been impossible : 
thousands of Hampdens would at once have risen against any king 
who should dare to infringe the liberties of his people. On the 
other hand, the absence of a settled Government during the interval 
between the death of one king and the election of another, the want 
of a strong executive—an almost inevitable consequence of demo- 
cratic institutions—the exclusion from Parliament of representatives 
of trades and industry, and the entire denial of all political rights to 
the peasantry, were serious evils which, though of little practical 
importance in times of prosperity, became the cause of unspeakable 
disorder and suffering when foreign armies overran the country and 
the great aristocratic families struggled with each other for the 
possession of power. ‘The old Constitution of Poland was a fair- 
weather Constitution, which broke down, carrying the country with 
it, in the tremendous political convulsions and the deadly atmosphere 
of intrigue and luxury which enfeebled and demoralised Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The first symptoms of dissolution showed themselves in the reign 
of Sigismund IIJ. when the princes of the House of Hapsburg, 
supported by Jesuits, who were now beginning to acquire great 
influence in Poland, came forward as candidates for the Polish 
crown. Sigismund, in opposition to the wishes of his Senate, 
married an Austrian princess, and 60,000 of the nobles then rose in 
insurrection and declared the crown vacant. Sigismund marched 
against the insurgents and defeated them, but a spirit of discontent 
and rebellion remained which gradually split up the country into 
armed factions. The descendants of the generals and statesmen 
who had become the possessors of vast estates, granted them by the 
previous kings for services to the country, took into their employ- 
ment multitudes of poor noblemen who had lost their means of 
existence in the insurrection. Each “magnate” had a large body 
of retainers, maintained and armed at his own expense, and some of 
them even built strong fortresses on their lands. The troops of 
these great landowners were nearly always employed only against a 
foreign enemy ; but they of course added very considerably to the 
influence which the magnates already possessed through their 
wealth, and thus the equality of which the Polish nobles had justly 
been proud disappeared. As England was ruled by the old Whig 
families—“ Our Venetian Aristocracy”—after the Revolution of 
1688, so nearly all political power lapsed into the hands of the 
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magnates in Poland. That these men were sincerely, nay enthu- 
siastically, patriotic cannot be doubted ; they cheerfully offered their 
lives and much of their immense wealth for their country ; but many 
of them were vain and ambitious, each seeking to do good to the 
State in his own way, and setting the example of wasteful expendi- 
ture in dress, in household furniture, and in that endless feasting 
which was one of the characteristics of the time. 

It was when the rule of a fow wealthy families was thus estab- 
lished in Poland that the institution of the liberwm veto first presented 
itself as a really formidable danger to the State. The principle of 
government by majority, which easily and naturally came into 
operation in countries where there was no political equality, even 
among those who possessed the franchise, was entirely foreign to 
the polity of the old Polish Republic. The members of the Polish 
Parliament were not deputies, with power to vote according to their 
discretion on each question as it arose, but delegates, with a mandat 
impératif from the provincial Diets which elected them. When a 
Bill was brought before the House, it could only become law if it 
was read three times without opposition. If any member raised 
objections to the Bill, it had to be modified so as to meet his views 
without contravening those of the majority; if unanimity could not 
be obtained, the Bill had to be withdrawn, and Parliament was dis- 
solved. Thus the protection of minorities, which our present Parlia- 
mentary system admittedly fails to secure, was provided for, though 
in acumbrous and exaggerated form, by the Constitution of the old 
Polish Parliament, which in its passionate desire for liberty refused 
to endure even the tyranny of a majority. It was in this respect 
like a diplomatic conference, whose decisions are only binding on the 
powers represented in it if each Power has consented to them; and 
the same principle still exists in our jury system.’ So long as the 
Polish nobles were a united body, each member of which possessed 
the same rights and the same power as his fellows, the liberwm veto 
was seldom abused. ‘The necessity for persuading objectors caused 
a good deal of desultory talk which delayed legislation, though not 
more than it now does in our own Parliament. On the other hand, 
once a Bill was passed, there could be no doubt that it was agreed 
to not only by a majority, but by the whole nation, so far as it was 
represented by those who possessed the franchise. But by degrees, 
as public spirit declined, unscrupulous members made use of the 
liberum veto as an engine for pushing their own interests, and 
Parliament after Parliament was dissolved through a single member 
vetoing a Billon account of some personal grievances. Such pro- 
ceedings were always strongly condemned by public opinion, and a 
mark of infamy was attached to the members who were guilty of 


1 It also existed in the Germanic Confederation from 1815 to 1880, and in the 
German and Hungarian diets up to the fifteenth century. 
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them. But the Poles were accustomed to look upon the liberum 
weto as one of the most precious of their ancient liberties, and they 
were naturally unwilling to abandon any of the institutions under 
which they had been so happy and prosperous. The principle of 
unanimity was therefore retained in their ordinary Diets; but on 
occasions of pressing national emergency, when the spirit of faction 
brought the Government to a deadlock, they had recourse to the 
expedient of what was called a confederated Parliament, in which a 
majority was sufficient to give its decisions the force of law. 

The general demoralisation produced by the transfer of political 
power to the magnates and the abuse of the liberwm veto, was still 
further increased by the terrible wars of 1652-67 with the Cossacks, 
the Tartars, the Russians, and the Swedes, the latter of whom 
captured Warsaw and held the country for nearly two years, until 
they were driven out by the people, who rose en masse against the 
invaders. The country became poor and weak, and, as usual in such 
cases, disorder and crime were prevalent. The peasantry, who had 
lived in comfort while Poland was strong and prosperous, now began 
to suffer from the extortions and cruelties of small landowners who, 
impoverished by the wars which devastated the country, and 
encouraged by the anarchy which followed, began to practise those 
shocking abuses of power of master over serf which, as we know 
from the chronicles of the time, were not uncommon in Germany, 
Austria, and France, even in the most flourishing periods of their 
history. Intolerance followed upon oppression, and the Protestants, 
who in the days of the old free Republic were treated on a footing of 
equality with the members of all other religions, were now subjected 
to the same disabilities as the Roman Catholics were in England. 
A brief ray of sunshine amid the general gloom which was gathering 
over Poland occurred when John Sobieski, their last warrior-king, 
saved Vienna from the Turks. In the general disorganisation of 
their country, military courage seemed to be the only virtue which 
the Poles retained in all its old splendour: before sinking back into 
the slough of anarchy they showed themselves once more to Europe 
as the brilliant defenders of her independence and her faith. 

The Saxon kings who followed cared nothing for the Polish 
subjects, and used Poland only as a means of promoting their 
dynastic intrigues and wars. In 1704 Warsaw was again occupied 
for a short time by the Swedes [under Charles XII.]; then came a 
long interval of peace, and the Poles by degrees recovered some of 
their old prosperity, though not their ancient virtues. There were 
still honest and patriotic men, like the Czartoryskis, who spent their 
wealth on great public institutions, and did their utmost to re-estab- 
lish orderly government; but the masses of the people had become 
indolent and corrupt, and the removal of all restraints had bred an 
exaggerated spirit of individualism in each member of the voting 
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class which rendered united action almost impossible. The Czar- 
toryskis, finding all their efforts at reform fruitless, took the fata) 
step of appealing for assistance to the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
who was at that time playing the part of a liberal and enlightened 
sovereign, the friend of Voltaire and Diderot and the apostle of 
philosophical liberalism. Catherine eagerly seized the opportunity 
of establishing her influence in Poland, and thereby throwing the 
weight of the vast Russian empire into the politics of Western 
Europe. On the death of Augustus III. she sent her troops into 
the country ; the Opposition was silenced by their threats, and when 
the nobles assembled to elect a new king, her favourite, Stanislas 
Augustus Poniatowski, nephew of the Czartoryskis, was declared 
duly elected. Amiable, generous, and patriotic, Stanislas Augustus 
soon became popular; but Catherine now had Poland in her grasp, 
and through her ambassador, Repnin, she virtually ruled the country. 
Finding the ordinary Parliaments not sufficiently submissive, Repnin 
assembled special Diets to carry out his policy, and members who 
opposed the Russian proposals were banished to the interior of 
Russia. The king, who, though able and well meaning, had not 
the strength of character necessary to effective action in times of 
great national crisis, passively submitted to these high-handed 
measures; but at length the public indignation was so great that 
some of the most eminent men of the country, with the Pulaskis at 
their head, formed an armed league against foreign intervention 
known as “The Confederation of Bar.” The raw levies of the 
confederates, however, were no match for the trained soldiers of 
Russia; after a long and obstinate struggle, in which the con- 
federates were often Victorious, a secret alliance was, at the instiga- 
tion of Frederick the Great, made between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, for the partition of the frontier districts of Poland between 
them (1772). The partition was ratified by a treaty between these 
powers, and a Rump Parliament summoned for the purpose ; and one 
of the stipulations of this treaty was that the /iberwm veto should be 
maintained. 

This tremendous event, unprecedented in history, and big with 
incalculable consequences for the peace and good faith of the world, 
at length roused the Poles from their apathy. Industry revived, 
many of the great landowners emancipated the peasants on their 
estates from the dues of serfdom, and gave them full possession of 
their holdings, education became more general, literature flourished, 
and the mode of living became more rational and economical. There 
was a general demand for a reform of the Constitution, and if 
Russia and Prussia, satisfied with the provinces they had taken from 
Poland, had left her alone, there cannot be a doubt that she would 
have gone through the same process of regeneration as England 
under William III. But they would not leave her alone. The 
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Russian ‘Ambassador was still the king's chief adviser; he was 
present at most of his councils, and he exercised, by bribes and 
otherwise, a powerful influence over the Diets. This foreign dictation. 
was bitterly resented by the Poles, Though technically bound by 
the treaty of partition to maintain the liberum veto and other. 
anarchical stipulations of their old Constitution, they determined 
entirely to remodel their Government so as to make it strong enough 
to dispense with foreign support. This was the difficult task 
entrusted to the “ Four Years’ Parliament,” which occupies as impor- 
tant a place in Polish history as the Long Parliament in that of 
England. Unlike the Long Parliament, however, the Four Years’ 
Parliament, in its efforts to restore order to the State by giving. 
greater power to the Government and enlarging the franchise, was 
in complete agreement with the king, who by his personal inter- 
vention, both in debate and in the drafting of Bills, rendered most 
valuable assistance to the leaders of the Reform party. The questions 
to be dealt with lay at the roots of the national organisation ; insti- 
tutions and privileges which had lasted for hundreds of years were 
to be reformed, perhaps to be abolished; and there was naturally a 
strong party, composed partly of sincere Conservatives, partly of men 
who feared the probable results of reform on their personal interests, 
that advocated the continuance of a polity which had been developed 
in the most glorious period of a Polish history. The party of reform 
was led by Ignatius Potocki,' the Czartoryskis, and Kollontay, ja 
priest of humble origin, who by his extraordinary talents after- 
wards raised himself to the position of the principal member of the 
cabinet ; the leaders of the Opposition were Felix Potocki, Branicki, 
and Rzewuski. In view of the importance of the occasion and the 
strong differences of opinion which existed as to the necessity of the. 
proposed reform, the Parliament was made a confederated one, all 
questions being decided by majority; and at all the sittings, the 
king, the Ministers, and the members of the Senate, spoke and 
voted together with the House of Representatives. 

A frequent subject of comment among the foreign travellers who 
visited Poland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the 
disorder which prevailed in the Parliaments and provincial Diets.. 
The scenes of turbulence and obstruction which are now a common 
feature of all Parliaments, shocked the fastidious tastes of the. 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of those days, accustomed to the 
disciplined order of national assemblies elected under a system by 
which the suffitage was far more restricted than it was in Poland, 
and the constituencies were in the hands of great noblemen brought 
up in the midst of the refinements of a luxurious and highly artificial 
society. All the devices of what is now called Parliamentary ob- 


1 Pronounced Pototski. The letter “c” before “k” is in Polish always pronounced 
“ ts.” 
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struction were well-known and fully practised by the Polish Members 
of Parliament, some of whom were as noisy and sometimes as 
abusive, though not quite so scurrilous, as the extremists on both 
sides in our present Parliament at Westminster. Complaint has 
also been made by some nineteenth century critics of its having 
taken so much as four years to pass the momentous changes effected 
in the Polish Constitution. Such writers forget that it took fifteen 
years to remove the disabilities of the Roman Catholics in England, 
and seven years to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws. The debates 
were often tedious and discursive, but they were generally maintained 
at a very high level of patriotism and self-sacrificing spirit. The 
first Bill laid before the House was for the increase of the army, 
which had become essential to guard the country against further 
intervention by its aggressive neighbours. The moment was well 
chosen, as Russia and Austria were engaged in a war with Turkey, 
and Frederick William of Prussia, who, with all the astuteness of 
his great predecessor, had neither his genius nor his daring, was 
intriguing at Warsaw with a view to substituting Prussian influence 
for that of Russia at the Polish Court. The Bill was passed by 
acclamation, and the scene in the House, as described by the Polish 
Hansard of the time, was quaint and characteristic. There was a 
discussion as to the amount of the increase, some of the members 
pointing out that the financial condition of the country would not 
admit of a military establishment of more than 60,000 men; but 
the patriotic ardour of the majority refused to consider any such 
objections, and the establishment was fixed at 100,000 amid en- 
thusiastic applause from all sides of the House, and the waving of 
shawls and handkerchiefs by the ladies in the gallery. After the 
applause had ceased, Prince Czartoryski, General of Podolia, rose 
and said, that although the numbers agreed to might seem too 
great for the present resources of the nation, the new law would 
have the advantage of enabling the Government to raise a large 
army on an emergency, without risking delay by another appeal to 
Parliament. From the assurances he had received, he was con- 
vinced that no one there present would grudge any impost that 
would be necessary to restore happiness to his country. Then, 
turning gallantly to the ladies, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Even that sex, 
Nature’s brightest ornament, a single glance from whose eyes is 
enough to make men heroes, encourages us to this worthy deed. 
Under such auspices, itur ad astra!” The Marshal of the Parlia- 
ment then read the Bill three times, and the Ministers, the Senate, 
and the Deputies kissed the king’s hand as a mark of their joy and 
gratitude, while the ladies gave up their jewellery and began a 
subscription for the preliminary expenses of carrying out the 
measure. But even in those days an army could not be improvised 
ina few months, and much had to be done in arranging various 
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important details of administration before the new troops could be 
raised. The first point that came under discussion was whether, in 
view of the large increase of the army, its administration should not 
be placed in the hands of a special commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment, instead of the permanent governmental council, established at 
the instigation of the Russian government after the partition. The 
king pleaded strongly for the permanent council, on the ground 
that its action would be more direct and effective than that of a 
Parliamentary commission ; but the feeling against the dictation of 
Russia was too strong. After an all night debate which lasted 
sixteen hours, and during which over eighty speeches were delivered, 
the motion was carried by a majority of eighteen; all Warsaw was 
anxiously waiting the decision, and after the news was circulated 
at six in the morning, the streets were full of people with joyful 
faces enthusiastically congratulating each other on the result. The 
effect of this resolution was to make the army the servant of Parlia- 
ment, not of the king—a constitutional doctrine which, though it 
was regarded with horror by the believers in divine right, is now 
practically recognised in most countries with free Parliamentary 
institutions. The Commission having been duly appointed and 
organised, a house tax was imposed on all classes except the 
peasantry for the expenses of the army. This tax, however, proved 
insufficient, and a further tax was proposed of 10 per cent. on the 
revenue of land belonging to the nobles, and 20 per cent, on that 
of land belonging to the Church. This was the first time that the 
nobles were taxed, yet the Bill passed in the House without 
opposition. The only amendment made in it was that for the word 
“‘ tax,” the expression, “a voluntary and permanent offering by the 
freemen of the country” was substituted. The king, stimulated 
by this patriotic decision, on the following day transferred to the 
public treasury the entire revenue of his Lithuanian estates. 
Meanwhile Prussia made overtures for the alliance of Poland 
against Russia and Austria. The Parliamentary leaders would 
gladly have secured such a powerful ally to protect Poland against 
her enemies until she should be strong enough to protect herself ; 
but Frederick William, while publicly making the most solemn 
promises to guarantee her territory and guard her liberties, was all 
the time privately instructing his ambassador to impede as much as 
possible the passing of further reforms, and above all to persuade the 
reformers that the only way to obtain his material support would be 
for Parliament’ to consent to the cession to Prussia of Dantzig and 
Thorn—a bargain for which it was soon found impossible to obtain 
the support of the country. A treaty was, however, concluded 
between Prussia and Poland on the 29th of March, 1790, by which the 
contracting powers bound themselves to guarantee, by all the 
military forces at their command, the integrity of each other's 
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territories; yet only six weeks afterwards Frederick William 
addressed a secret memorandum to Leopold of Austria, proposing 
an arrangement by which Austria should give up part of Galicia to 
the Poles, and Prussia take from Poland Dantzig, Thorn, and the 
districts of Posen, Gnesen, and Kalisch, in return for which she 
would engage to vote for Leopold’s election as Emperor of Germany 
and help him to reconquer Belgium. Leopold rejected this pro- 
posal, and Frederick William then addressed himself to Russia, 
upon which the Empress Catherine suggested that the matter should 
be settled amicably between the three powers by Austria proposing 
« second partition of Poland. Each wished for more plunder, but 
none dared to take the first step. Being thus freed from their 
illusions as to the good faith of Prussia, the Poles proceeded with 
the work of reforming their Constitution. The two years’ term 
which the old Polish law fixed for the duration of every Parliament 
was nearly expiring, and in order to avoid an interregnum between 
the dissolution of the existing Parliament and the election of a new 
one, it was decided that the number of members should be doubled, 
and that the existing members should continue to sit without inter- 
ruption, the new ones joining them as fast as they were elected. 
This arrangement had the advantage of introducing new blood into 
the House, and at the same time keeping up the continuity of 
legislation. The elections showed that the nation entirely approved 
of the policy of the reform party. Nearly all the new members 
were pledged to carry the projected changes in the Constitution as 
speedily as possible, to abolish the /iberwm veto, and to provide for 
the election of an heir to the throne during the lifetime of the 
reigning sovereign. ‘The liberal spirit of the House was shown by 
its passing such organic reforms as, for instance, the admission to 
Parliament of representatives of the towns, almost without opposi- 
tion. This was the last blow at the privileges of the nobles, and 
yet in this Parliament, entirely composed of and elected by nobles, 
public spirit had acquired so much predominance over private 
interests, that a revolution, which in other countries could hardly 
lave been effected without bloodshed, was carried out by sober 
argument, and a worthy recognition of the services which the trading 
classes had rendered to the State. 

At length, on May 8, 1791, the new Constitution, which had 
been drafted at a series of conferences between the king and the 
reform party, was ready. Its leading features were—hereditary 
monarchy, biennial parliaments, abolition of the liberum veto, 
Ministerial responsibility, representation in Parliament of the towns, 
protection by the law of the peasant class, and toleration for all 
religions. The reigning dynasty after the death of Stanislas 
Augustus was to be that of Frederick Augustus of Saxony. The 
executive power was vested in a council of control, composed of the 
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king, the primate as head of the national Church, and the 
Ministers, under the presidency of the Marshal, a high functionary 
appointed by Parliament to prevent any encroachment upon its 
powers. The Senate was to consist of members appointed by the 
king from a list of candidates elected by the provincial Diets; the 
House of Representatives, of members elected by the towns and 
rural districts; and in order to prevent the abuses caused by the 
heads of the great aristocratic families having numerous retainers 
who, being nobles, had a right to vote, the Constitution stipulated 
that voting should be by ballot, and that no noble should have the 
franchise who was not a freeholder. All Bills, except those relating 
to the budget and the army, were to be first submitted to the House 
of Representatives. After they had been read a third time, they 
were to be passed to the Senate, which could send them back if it 
did not approve of them ; but if the other House should then adhere 
to the Bill in its original ferm, it was to become law. Financial and 
army Bills were to be placed before the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously, and were to be decided upon by a majority 
of the members of the two Houses taken together. 

While imposing considerable limitations on the power of the great 
wealthy families, this Constitution somewhat increased that of the 
king ; but it practically placed the entire control of the Government 
in the hands of the nation. So radical a change in the whole of the 
State organisation could not of course be effected without offending 
many prejudices and interfering with many interests. Though all 
men were agreed to condemn the liberwm veto, and to admit the 
middle classes to a share in the Government ; there was a small but 
strong party which was determined to use every possible means of 
preventing the establishment of a hereditary monarchy and the 
restriction of the suffrage to freeholders. It was therefore necessary 
to keep the provisions of the new Constitution secret until it was 
ready to be laid before Parliament. The session was worthy of the 
solemnity of the occasion. The people went in crowds to the castle, 
where the debate was to take place. The municipal authorities were 
in their robes of office, the trade guilds carried their flags, and 
thousands who could not obtain admission stood outside to await the 
result. At eleven in the morning, the king entered with the 
Ministers and officers of the guard, and was received with loud cheers. 
Then the Marshal began the proceedings by stating to the House 
that great danger threatened the Republic, and that the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs had a report to make on the subject. Some of 
the members of the Opposition objected; but the Marshal decided 
that the report should be read, and the delegate of the Committee 
then gave a detailed account, supported by extracts and despatches 
of the Polish envoys at foreign courts, of the steps which were being 
taken by Russia and Prussia to effect a second partition of the 
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country. ‘This report seemed to exercise a paralysing effect on the 
House ; uneasy whispers were heard on all sides, but no one ventured 
to speak. At length, Ignatius Potocki, the leader of the Reform 
party, observed that in view of the misfortunes which were threaten- 
ing the Republic, they must ask the king to direct them as to what 
should be done to save it. Stanislas Augustus, after calling his 
Ministers to the throne, rose and said that it was evident from the 
report which they had just heard that to delay any longer the 
completion of the new Constitution would be as injurious to the 
nation as it would be advantageous to its enemies. He had, there- 
fore, for the past few months, been considering, together with the 
Parliamentary leaders, a draft Constitution, which he thought would 
be in accordance with the views of the real majority of the members, 
and to lose no time, he would at once beg the Marshal to direct the 
draft to be read. When this was done, the members of the 
Opposition began a series of violent speeches against the measure, 
which were listened to with visible impatience. Several members 
moved that the debate should be closed ; and, after it had lasted six 
hours, the king, again pointing out the danger of further delay, 
asked the Marshal to take the sense of the House. The Marshal 
then called upon those who were against the proposed Constitution 
to rise from their seats. Only eleven members responded to this 
appeal. The Constitution was thus accepted by an overwhelming 
majority ; and amid loud cries of ‘‘ Long live the King and the new 
Constitution,” which were repeated by the crowd outside, the king 
and all the members prepared to take the oath. The general 
enthusiasm was irresistible. Women wept, men shouted with joy, 
nd for some time the Marshal was unable to restore order. ‘The 
comic element, too, was not wanting. One of the more violent of 
the members of the Opposition, Suchorzexski, a type of the small 
Polish noble of the old school, litigious, bombastic, full of vanity and 
prejudice, rushed forward, and throwing himself on the steps of the 
throne, screamed out that he could not allow the members to take 
the oath, and that any one attempting to do so would have to pass 
over his dead body. This somewhat relieved the strain; there was 
a shout of laughter, and Kublicki, a member of Herculean proportions, 
taking up Suchorzexski in his arms, carried him back to his seat. 
The House being now more calm, the oath was administered by the 
Bishop of Cracow, to the king and all the members except the eleven 
dissentients. Then a solemn service was held in the adjoining 
church, to which the Ministers were carried on the arms of the 
enthusiastic citizens ; and the day closed in general rejoicing. 

The news of the passing of the Constitution was received with 
very different feelings in the European capitals. In London and 
Paris it inspired sympathy and admiration; at Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, disgust and alarm. The establishment of orderly government 
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in Poland under a hereditary monarchy was everywhere recognised 
as the means of restoring her to that position of strength and 
independence which she had occupied in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. But this was the very thing that Catherine and Frederick 
William had been striving by every weapon of violence and intrigue 
to prevent. It was necessary to strike hard and quickly. While 
Polish trade and industry were reviving under the new Constitution, 
while class distinctions between nobles and commoners were being 
removed, and the peasants were gradually becoming proprietors, by 
voluntary contracts, of their holdings, Catherine was conspiring 
with the leaders of the Polish Opposition and making peace with 
Turkey, in order to set her army free for action in Poland. On 
May 18, 1792, barely a year after the passing of the Constitution, 
100,000 Russian troops entered the country with a proclamation in 
which Catherine declared that her only object was to restore to the 
Poles their ancient liberties. For atime the Polish army, which now 
numbered 60,000 men, valiantly and effectually checked the advance 
of the invaders. But all was lost by the irresolution of the king. 
Faint-hearted to the last, Stanislas Augustus, yielding to the threats 
and delusive promises of the Russian ambassador, gave up the 
unequal contest and signed for the second time a treaty for the 
partition of his country. Such was the end of the Polish Constitu- 
tion—a truly great and masterly work which established that happy 
balance between the powers of the State that has made England so 
strong and prosperous. It will ever be one of the glories of Poland 
that after having conquered so many other nations, she was able to 
conquer herself, to retrieve her previous errors, and to prove as great 
in the council-chamber as in the battle-field. 


ADAM GIELGUD. 
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To the end of all time there will probably be some minds to 
whom the best established truths of science will appear erroneous, 
and based either upon inaccurate observation or upon reasoning that 
is fallacious. In his Budget of Paradoxes De Morgan gave an admir- 
able account of various forms of scientific heterodoxy as seen in the 
light of modern science, but since his volume was published, other 
iconoclasts of current scientific doctrines have appeared, and as the 
manner of such is, they are not disposed to keep their convictions 
to themselves. The latest example that has come under our notice 
is the author of Zhe Laws of Force and Motion,’ a work which, as 
regards paper, type, and binding, appears to have been got up regard- 
less of expense, and whose contents will be somewhat startling to all 
physicists and mathematicians who may take the trouble to look into 
it. Hitherto we have been accustomed to consider the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation as one of the most secure and trustworthy 
foundations of modern science, and one that would hardly be chal- 
lenged even in these sceptical and hypercritical days. But in this 
we have laboured under a delusion, for the author of this volume has 
boldly undertaken not only to contest its truthfulness, but also to 
expose the fallacies which lurk beneath it. This is not the sole 
object that he has in view, since there are other theories of what he 
calls ‘‘ Conventional Science,” which are brought under review, and 
in which he has discovered serious errors. But as it is neither 
possible nor desirable to give here an analysis of the whole volume, 
we select for mention the one subject which appears to us of the 
greatest consequence, both practical and theoretical, and which shows 
how far the author’s views diverge from those generally accepted. In 
doing so, however, we shall not attempt any justification of Newton’s 
theory, nor a refutation of the conclusions put forward in this volume. 
The one we hold to be unnecessary, and the other need not be thought 
of until the author has set forth more clearly than he has done in 
this work, the precise nature of his own views and the scientific 
evidence on which they rest. That this is a necessary preliminary, 
his treatment of the theory of gravitation is of itself sufficient to 
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show. Dealing with it he writes as follows: ‘‘ We contest and deny 
its truth with respect to the allegation that the force of gravitation 
varies inversely as the square of the distance ; and we affirm the true 
law of gravitation to be that the force varies inversely as the dis- 
tance simply, and not as the square of the distance.” This seems a 
clear enough issue, but under the plea of fearing that his meaning 
may be misapprehended, he goes on to say that though both the error 
and correction are highly important, “ yet in the great majority of 
the cases to which the Newtonian theory has been applied, the prac- 
tical outcome and results of the various computations are quite 
correct!” This is a somewhat perplexing paradox, which the author 
himself sees, and so hastens to inform the reader that it ‘‘ arises 
from the circumstance that the error is of a twofold character, 
consisting of two opposing errors, of which, being equal in magnitude, 
the one counteracts and neutralises the other.” In the author’s 
oninion, indeed, Newton and his followers not only failed to grasp the 
true “ Law of Gravitation,” but entirely overlooked. what he styles 
“The Dynamic Law of Leverage.” What this last ‘‘ law” really is, 
we have not been able to make out exactly, even after a careful study 
of the author’s exposition. In the earlier part of the volume an 
attempt to explain it is made in connection with a figure of a piece 
of apparatus which ordinary mortals have hitherto named a “ wheel 
and axle,” but which our author prefers to call “ the lever-pulley.” 
So far as we can see, the explanation amounts to little more than a 
statement of the well-known fact, that when movement occurs on a 
wheel and axle, the distances passed through by the power and 
the weight are inversely proportional to their magnitudes. But what 
this has to do with the theory of gravitation, and what analogy there 
can be between a wheel and axle whose parts are rigidly connected 
together, and the movement of a body under the influence of gravi- 
tation—say that of the moon round the earth—there is nothing to 
show. The fact is, the author, who is so keenly critical of the 
authorities whose teachings he controverts, often indeed detecting 
errors and inconsistencies where none exist, seems to lay aside the 
critical faculty altogether when dealing with his own views, and puts 
forward as demonstrated truths what are merely his own unsupported 
statements. This being so, one cannot wonder if mathematicians and 
physicists decline to deal with his conclusions until something in the 
nature of scientific evidence is adduced in their support. Hence we 
cannot but deprecate in the strongest manner the tone adopted by 
the author in speaking of those scientists who still cling to the 
doctrines propounded by Newton and other masters of physical 
science. They may be in error in so doing, but no proof of this is 
supplied in the volume before us, nor is the truth likely to: be 
‘advanced by the style of language therein adopted. 
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Mr. Steele’s Class-book on Light’ covers practically the same ground 
as many of the elementary manuals on the same subject which have 
been previously published, but its method of treatment is more or 
less distinctive. In style it is clear and precise ; its figures, though 
not of the best, are effective, and the treatment of each part of the 
subject is carried as far as is practicable in an elementary work. 
The author has not aimed at writing a text-book specially adapted 
to the syllabus of any examination, and in this we think he has acted 
wisely. He has preferred to present the subject in the way which 
seemed to him to be the most logical, and the result is a volume 
which students of all kinds will find it advantageous to study. In 
reading through the successive chapters we have noted no sins, either 
of omission or commission, which are of sufficient consequence to 
warrant any criticism of a depreciatory character. The only point on 
which we hesitate to give a full approval of the author’s method is 
in the introduction of trigonometry in dealing with some parts of the 
subject, notably that of refraction. We fear that the great bulk of 
the students who will be likely to use the volume will not know enough 
of that subject to understand what is written, and will rather find 
therein a hindrance than a help. They may, of course, as the 
author suggests in the preface, omit the calculations, and accept the 
results on trust; but there is some danger in such a proceeding, 
Apart from this, which is obviously a matter on which teachers may 
well differ, the book deserves to have a wide circulation, and will be 
of great service both to students and teachers. 

The scientific exploration of Tunis, since it came under the 
dominion of France in 1881, is apparently making good progress. 
Two volumes dealing with some of the results already obtained have 
recently reached us, both of which are deserving of the attention of 
geologists and paleontologists. In one of them’ we have descrip- 
tions of a series of fossil mollusca, obtained from some of the 
cretaceous formations of the country, and in the other*a set of 
plates illustrating a portion of the forms met with. The specimens 
dealt with were collected in 1885 and 1886, in the region which 
lies to the south of the elevated plateaux of Tunis, and from the 
standpoint of the paleontologist, are of considerable value and 
importance. In an introduction which precedes the technical 
descriptions, M. Peron briefly delineates the chief features of the 
cretaceous fauna of Tunis, lays down the principles which have 
guided himself and his collaborateur in the making and determining 

1 A Class-book on Light. By R. Elliot Steel, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 

2 Description des Mollusques Fossiles des Terrains Crétacés de la région sud des 
Hauts-Plateaux de la Tunisie, Recueillis en 1885 et 1886 par M. Philippe Thomas. 
Par Alphonse Peron. Premiére Partie, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

3 Illustrations de la Partie Paléontologique et Géologique. Fascicule II—2°. Partie, 
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of species, and correlates his conclusions with those obtained from a 
study of the cretaceous rocks of other countries. As might have 
been expected, from the continuity and similarity of geological 
structure which they exhibit, Tunis and Algeria have a similar fossil 
fauna, and hence the work done on the paleontology of the latter 
country by M. Coquand has materially assisted the authors in the 
task they have undertaken. But while admitting to the full the 
value of the assistance rendered them by Coquand, both by his 
writings and in other ways, we think they are justified in claiming 
the credit of having advanced considerably beyond the position he 
attained, and of having introduced something like order into a 
subject which was somewhat chaotic. Here, as in many other cases, 
species and genera have been founded on insufficient material ; 
individual variations have not been allowed for, and the determina- 
tions of earlier investigators have been ignored. Hence, the 
difficulties met with by the authors in the determination of the 
species and the interpretation of their relations to previously 
described forms were both real and considerable. These difficulties 
were especially felt in dealing with the Gasteropoda, most of which 
had to be re-classified, even generic characters, in some instances, 
having been misconceived or confounded. Perhaps the greatest 
service they have rendered to paleontology, however, is the great 
reduction they have been able to effect in the number of species of 
Ammonites, Plicatula, and Ostrea, a reduction which not only 
systematises simply and clearly the knowledge already acquired, bat 
will greatly facilitate the progress of future investigations. Some of 
these changes take effect in the volume before us, which embraces 
the Cephalopoda and the Gasteropoda, and the rest will, no doubt, be 
introduced in subsequent volumes. Of the technical descriptions 
which make up the great bulk of the volume, we need only say that 
they are as full, as precise, and as vivid as could be wished, and 
include no useless or superfluous details. 

For the illustrations which make up the second volume we have 
only words of praise. In all, there are eight plates, containing 
upwards of one hundred and twenty figures, the greater part of 
which represent new forms, which have been brought to light by the 
investigations of the authors. The rest are figures of critical species, 
which will be of great value to the working paleontologist. It 
scarcely requires to be stated that the figures are beautifully executed 
and are not wanting in artistic finish, though they faithfully reflect 
the characters and appearances of the objects they represent. 

Professor Baillon is working as assiduously as ever at his Histoire 
des Plantes, and has just issued a monograph of the Acanthacee' as 
a part of the tenth volume. It is written on the same lines as the 


1 Histoire des Plantes. Monographie des Acanthacées. Par H. Baillon. Dessins 
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previous issues, and will be cordially welcomed by students and 
others who are interested in the systematic and descriptive treatment, 
of plants. Though not indigenous to the British Isles, the 
Acanthacee are plants well known in this country, as they are 
frequently cultivated in gardens and green-houses, where their 
flowers or foliage make them conspicuous objects. The genera, 
included in the group are somewhat numerous and seem to be on 
the increase. Thus, while the Genera Plantarum of Bentham and 
Hooker, adopting the views of Anderson, recognised 120 genera 
distributed in 5 tribes, Professor Baillon admits no less than 136 
genera, with 1500 species, which he arranges in six series. As 
regards the mode of treatment, there is little to be said by way of 
criticism, the author’s experience and unusually wide knowledge 
having enabled him to plan and execute his work in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. In the first part of the monograph, each of 
the six series into which he divides the whole order is considered 
separately, and a full account of the morphology of the genera they 
include is given, accompanied by illustrative figures drawn by Faguet,, 
with his well-known skill. The descriptions include notices of the 
modifications of structure met with in the various genera, and will 
certainly go far to satisfy the wants of students of all classes. 
Those who specially concern themselves with the physiological and 
biological aspects of plant life may regret the absence of all reference 
to the cases of dichogamy which occur among the Acanthacew, and 
to the adaptations for cross-fertilisation, which have been described 
in Thunbergia alata, Strobilanthes anisophylla, Acanthus mollis and 
other species. They will probably note, too, that no mention is made 
of cleistogamous flowers. Opinions may well differ, however, as to 
the propriety of including details on these points in a monograph of 
this kind; and in omitting them the author is simply following the 
usual course of procedure. To this general account of the divisions 
of the Order, are added short diagnoses of each, and a comparison 
of the ordinal characters with those of the Scrophularinee, the 
Labiate, the Boraginew and the Convolvulacee. The economic 
properties are then dealt with and that with more than ordinary 
detail, and the general treatment of the Acanthacew is brought to a 
close. é 

In the next part of the monograph, which is much the larger, 
the author gives formal definitions of all the genera, drawn up with 
great care and precision, and, as is usual, expressed in Latin. By 
systematists proper this will probably be regarded as the most im- 
portant portion of the work, and will be closely scrutinised. On 
the whole, however, it is so well done that it can hardly fail to gain 
the approval even of critical readers. It embodies the latest know- 
ledge, gives the synonymy of each genus, with references to the 
original and other authorities, and indicates the geographical dis- 
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tribution. As in all the preceding monographs, the type, printing, 
and paper are of the best, so that the present volume is in every 
respect worthy of its place in the great work of which it forms a 
part. 

The French people are to be congratulated on the many efforts 
that are being made, both officially and otherwise, to disseminate as 
widely as possible a scientific knowledge of such matters as are 
calculated to promote the interests and diminish the risks of trade 
and industry. Recently we noticed a small volume on the cultiva- 
tion of oysters and other edible molluscs, and we have now before 
us a similar volume on Injurious Insects,’ Without committing 
ourselves to the opinion that it is all we could wish, we may at least 
say of it, that it treats the subject in a simple style, contains much 
valuable information clearly stated, and is tolerably comprehensive. 
Within the compass of three hundred pages, the author has dealt 
with the various kinds of insects which ravage our forests, wholly 
or partially destroy our crops of cereals, potatoes, clover, and the 
like; prey upon the vine and other fruit trees, and attack our . 
vegetable and flower gardens. He has even found space to describe 
the disagreeable species which, unless prevented, will lodge them- 
selves in our dwellings, lurking in the firewood, furniture, and other 
places. The accounts given of them are sufficient to enable the 
careful reader to acquire a knowledge of their habits, their modes of 
development, and the injurious effects they produce. A large number 
of illustrations accompany the descriptions of the text, and though 
they are not highly finished productions, they give a good idea of 
the insects at the different stages of their development. They are, 
moreover, drawn on a fairly large scale, and their effectiveness is 
increased in many instances by the introduction of a portion of the 
plant on which the insects feed. In addition to all this, the methods 
which have been adopted for diminishing or destroying insect pests 
are explained at considerable length, and full instructions are given 
as to the time and manner in which they can be most successfully 
applied. When these methods involve the use of special apparatus, 
machinery, &c., figures of these are introduced, so that whatever 
may be its minor deficiences, the volume is well adapted to serve 
- the main purpose of its publication, and as such may be commended 
to all wiiom the subject concerns. 

In The Scientific Temperance Handbook? Mr. Cheshire has brought 
together a considerable body of useful information bearing upon tem- 
perance principles, without harping too much or in too direct a 
manner upon the principles themselves. He seems to have a fear 
that in some quarters this will not be wholly approved of, as he 
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speaks in the preface of having “‘ dared to face the criticism that he 
has written a temperance book which is not allon temperance.” For 
our part we are of opinion that such facts as are here advanced 
may well be allowed to produce what effect they may without the 
more than doubtful help of any special advocacy of temperance, as 
that advocacy is usually understood. Briefly put, the volume may 
be said to deal with the chemistry of the processes employed in the 
production of alcohol, the manufacture of alcoholic liquors of all 
kinds, and the physiological action of alcohol upon the various organs 
of the human body. There is little, if anything, in it which has 
not been published before in one form or another, but in bringing 
the facts together in a compact and handy volume the author has 
rendered a service not only to abstainers from alcohol, but to all who 
wish to have a concise summary of facts on the subject. In the 
main, he has avoided falling into error in dealing with the results of 
scientific investigation, and writes in a spirit to which no objection 
can be taken. Numerous illustrations are scattered through the 
volume, some of which have the appearance of old acquaintances, 
but others we do not remember having seen before. With a view 
to making the book useful for schools and elsewhere, a large number 
of examination questions are given at the end, to each of which 
numbers are attached, indicating the pages where material for the 
answers is to be found. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Dr. CHaRLes CHAPMAN has given us in his work on Preorganic 
Evolution’ one of the ablest expositions and criticisms of the evolu- 
tion theory with which we have yet met. We are not prepared 
to say that his defence of the Biblical idea of God is equal to his 
criticism. We should ourselves not find it easy to define the Biblical 
idea of God, as there are so many varying conceptions of Deity 
within the compass of the Scriptures. Dr. Chapman simplifies the 
problem by selecting the idea that most nearly approaches the 
Agnostic conception of the Eternal Reality, and discarding all excres- 
cences. It appears to us, in spite of his disclaimer, that his argu- 
ment is fairly successful as far as it applies to natural Theism, but 
we cannot see that it goes any further. With this reservation, we 
can have nothing but praise for Dr. Chapman’s essay. There is a 
clearness of intellectual grasp, a penetration into the philosophical 


1 Preorganic Evolution, and the Biblical Idea of God. By Charles Chapman, M.A., 
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bearing of details, and a precision and accuracy in the use of language 
that are as attractive as they are exceptional. He commences by 
defining the limits of the scientific theory of evolution with which 
Mr. Darwin’s name is especially associated—that is, organic evolu- 
tion. ‘‘ Its duration extends from the appearance of the primordial 
germ in some world far or near, on to the great crisis which, it is 
supposed, will terminate the present evolutionary process.” The 
study of organic evolution is necessarily limited to those forms and 
arrangements of matter on earth which are distinguished from 
all other forms and arrangements of matter in the universe. It 
has only partially to do with the greater philosophical evolution 
theory with which Dr. Chapman is concerned. ‘ Whether matter 
be eternal or not, whether there be an Inscrutable, Absolute Reality 
called God, or it be properly nameless; whether the earth, the 
planetary and stellar systems, came into their present magnificent 
form and order by the persistent action of force on the original 
ultimates of matter, and through almost interminable ages, or by 
any other means—these are questions with which organic evolution 
has no more to do than it has with the theory of land and rent.” 
This marking off of the sphere of organic evolution clears the way for 
the consideration of the subject of preorganic evolution, with all 
that it involves. Evolution, by its philosophical expounders, is, and 
must be conceived as cosmic, comprehending in its operation the 
entire universe of matter and mind, and throughout all time. “ What- 
ever opinions may be held as to its precise nature and method, it is 
held to apply to all that is, that has been, and that will be—ie., in 
time and space.” ‘ Not a point of space, nor an atom of matter, 
nor @ moment of time, nor the veriest shadow of a change exists, 
has existed, or will exist, but that evolution can be affirmed in con- 
nection with it.” No evolutionist can complain that Dr. Chapman 
has not allowed him the broadest scope for his theory. The writer, 
after a full and fair exposition of the evolutionary philosophy, 
examines the question whether it can account for the universe. He 
tracks matter back stage by stage to its original ultimates as con- 
ceived by the scientific imagination, and contends that it cannot give 
a satisfactory account of the beginning. ‘This is undeniable at pre- 
sent, and here Dr. Chapman naturally falls back upon the Theistic 
hypothesis—the intervention at the earliest conceivable stage of a 
Power possessed of intelligence and will. ‘‘It is certainly possible,” 
he thinks, “ to believe that the universe has arrived at its present 
complex condition by a very gradual process of transition from the 
simple to the compound and intricate, without being committed to 
the assertion that it was brought about by the particular process, and 
from the particular form of simplicity advocated, say, by Democritus, 
Liebnitz, or Mr. Spencer. The question of evolution in its thorough- 
ness cannot be considered apart from the question of origin. 
VoL. 135.—No. 5. 2P 
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Evolution is the ordered manifestation over all time and space of the 
Inscrutable Power.” Dr. Chapman declines to accept the theory 
that the commencement of evolution is to be accounted for by the 
hypothesis of the ‘‘ instability of the homogeneous.” This insta- 
bility is really such an equilibrium as to require the interference of 
some further force with it to destroy the subsisting arrangement. and 
bring about a totally different one. But if the whole universe were 
filled with matter, or the ultimates of matter, in a state of homo- 
geneity, interference is inconceivable. So Dr. Chapman contends 
that the Spencerian evolution starts from an impossible minimum. 
The theory of evolutionary cycles brings us no nearer a solution, as 
it only pushes the origin further back. We have, perhaps, said 
enough to show the ability with which the author approaches a 
question which, after all, appears to us to be insoluble. With no 
less ability he proceeds to review the evidence of the presence of a 
rational will in the universe, the metaphysical conception of per- 
sonality, and other abstruse points. The tone of the book is admir- 
able throughout, being entirely free from the disparaging criticism 
of science and philosophy which is too common to theologians. 

Miss Lowndes’ translation of Professor Héffding’s Outlines of 
Psychology has placed within the reach of English readers a most 
useful and comprehensive handbook of the science of which it treats. 
The translation, though not from the original Danish, but from the 
German, no doubt adequately represents the original, as it was made 
with the assistance of Dr. Hiffding, while Dr. Ward and Professor 
Croom Robertson also gave the translator help with difficult passages. 
The publishers also had the valuable assistance of Mr. James Sime 
in the preparation of the index and revision of the translation as it 
passed through the press ; thus, every care has been taken to secure 
the accuracy of the English edition of the work. Dr. Hoffding’s 
method is purely scientific and non-metaphysical, and he deals with 
his subject only so far as it may be brought to the test of experience. 
In treating psychology as a science of experience, he affirms that 
psychology is as little bound to begin with an explanation of what 
inind is, as physics is obliged to begin with an explanation of what 
matter is. It is sufficient for scientific psychology to trace the 
operations of mind and to discover as far as possible the laws which 
govern them, without being compelled to formulate a theory as to 
the nature of mind, which is a question for philosophy to consider. 
Notwithstanding this disclaimer, it is impossible to ignore theories 
altogether, and the reader will naturally turn with curiosity to those 
pages in which Dr. Héffding reviews the possible views which can 
be held as to the nature of mind and its relation to the body. He 
considers that only four possibilities can be conceived—*“ (a) either 
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consciousness and brain, mind and body, act one upon the other as 
two distinct beings or substances; (b) or the mind is only a form 
and product of the body ; (c) or the body is only a form or product 
of one or several mental beings; (d) or, finally, mind and body, 
consciousness and brain, are evolved, as different forms of expression 
of one and the same being.” These four hypotheses are subjected 
to a careful examination, and the author appears to be inclined to. 
accept the last as the correct one. With regard to the second, 
which is that of materialism, he considers the assumption illogical, 
upon physiological grounds, as that which is physical can only be 
conceived of as producing that which is itself still physical. He 
thus meets Karl Vogt’s celebrated dictum that ‘as contraction is 
the function of the muscles, and as the kidneys secrete urine, so, and 
in the same way, does the brain generate thoughts, movements, and 
feelings.” Functions and secretions imply, as much as matter or 
product, something presented as an object of intuition in the form 
of space. But thought and feeling cannot be conceived as objects 
in space or as movements. ‘To treat consciousness, then, as a physical 
product is to confound things which have no common measure. It 
must nevertheless be admitted that there is a co-relation between 
consciousness and cerebral activity, and Dr. Héffding supposes that 
one and the same principle has found its expression in a double form. 
‘* What we in our inner experience become conscious of as thought, 
feeling, and resolution, is thus represented in the material world by 
certain material processes of the brain, which, as such, are subject to 
the law of the persistence of energy, although this law cannot be 
applied to the relation between cerebral and conscious processes. It 
is as though the same thing were said in two languages.” The 
chapter on Mind and Body is followed by one on the Conscious and 
the Unconscious, and these preliminary points being dealt with, we 
come to the treatment of the main subject—experimental psychology. 
This is discussed under the now generally accepted tripartite division 
of cognition, feeling, and will. Each division is treated at consider- 
able length and with abundance of illustrative details, rendering the 
work extremely interesting not only to the student but to the general 
reader. 

Somewhat more metaphysical than the work last noticed is La 
Pensée et le Principe Pensant,' by E. Belhache, which deals with 
the, same subject and passes over much of the same ground. Only 
M. Belhache has a definite theory to uphold—the spiritualist as against 
the materialist’ and the idealist, These two systems are passed in 
general review, and the various doctrines of the leading philosophers 
and scientists subjected to an examination only to be rejected. Of 
immediate interest are the paragraphs devoted to a criticism of M. 
Luys on the Brain and its Functions, in the International Scientific 
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Series, much of which criticism appears to us to be reasonable enough. 
M. Luys’s “ phosphoresence” appears to be open to similar objections 
to Karl Vogt’s ‘‘ secretion,” for though images may be preserved by 
phosphorescence we are not enabled to see how phosphorescence can 
be conscious or endowed with the power of seeing itself. M. 
Belhache contends for the independent existence of the soul, while 
admitting all the organic uses of the brain contended for by the 
physiologist, The senses and the understanding, he is prepared to 
allow, depend upon cerebral functions; but he maintains a higher 
origin for the reason. Relative and contingent ideas depend upon 
the senses and the brain, but universal ideas, those belonging to the 
pure reason, he considers as appertaining essentially to the soul 
itself. The affirmative side of his subject is dealt with in three 
chapters, the Principle of Thought, the Conditions of Thought, and 
the Nature of Thought. The subject is clearly and ably treated, 
but we are not able to feel that the mystery is yet solved; there 
are difficulties attending every theory, and the adoption of the 
spiritualist or the materialist system seems to be largely a matter of 
predisposition on the part of the inquirer; the facts to be considered 
are the same in every case, the conclusion appears to depend to a 
great extent upon personal bias, Still, every sincere attempt to 
solve the problem contributes something towards the attainment of 
the truth. We may welcome M. Belhache’s work as such a con- 
tribution at least. The paper and printing of this volume are of 
unusual excellence. 

In the Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals* Mr. Hughes 
has attempted to show that there are not one but three sciences of 
morals—there is that which is considered by him purely natural, such 
as is applicable to a Pagan or non-religious man; that which be- 
longs to those who recognise the claims of divine authority, which 
may be called Jewish ; and, lastly, that which is peculiarly Christian. 
We are not able to follow Mr. Hughes in this arbitrary distinction. 
While we recognise that varying constraints or ideals influence man 
in different stages of his development, they do not seem to us to be 
so sharply defined as the writer contends. Nor are we prepared to 
admit the validity of his divisions. The principles of Pagan 
morality seem sometimes to approach those of Christianity, while 
Jewish morality often appears to be below the standard of that of 
Pagan or other non-Jewish religions. Mr. Hughes’ theory is no 
doubt necessary to support the orthodox assumption of the pro- 
gressive dealing of God with mankind implied in the belief of His 
distinct treatment of Pagan, Jewish, and Christian races; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the theological argument is really that 

which guides him in his conclusions, the ethical actually occupying 


1 Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals. By the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A. 
Two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 
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a subordinate place. This is very apparent in the discussion on 
Jewish morality, where the question naturally occurs, whether God 
could command actions, such as the taking of life and property, 
which appear to us to be immoral. The answer is that these 
actions would not appear to the people to whom they were com- 
manded to be immoral, and that therefore God might command them 
in order that some further purpose should be accomplished. But in 
that case the so-called commands would not differ from the ‘‘ con- 
straint of the life-force,” or, in other words, the instinct of self-pre- 
servation ; and there is no need to impute to them a supernatural 
origin. The constraint of happiness, the constraint of order, the 
constraints of the ideal, which Mr. Hughes recognises as the basis of 
natural morals, seem to us higher than the obedience to authority 
which is characteristic of Jewish morality. Into the view of Christian 
morality held by Mr. Hughes we are not able to enter. ‘That men 
become members of a new order of society, and under obligations to 
conform to anew morality by submitting to the ordinance of Baptism 
may be the doctrine of the Church, but it withdraws such morality 
from the domain of philosophy. 

A much more attractive, though less pretentious, treatment of the 
subject dealt with in the above work is to be found in the deal of 
Man.' Vigorously and brightly written, the book deals rapidly with 
the main lines of human, moral, and religious development, the idea 
of unity being kept in view throughout. ‘The history of the 
development of man is the history of the development of thought ; 
in other words, the expanding of the Idea from the crude shape it 
assumes among the lower races of mankind, to the form it assumes 
among the higher races. In speaking of development, we must not 
suppose that the idea which underlies the superstition of the savage 
contains in itself all the parts of the matured idea; this theory of 
Preformation is false. The true theory is Epigenesis, the idea that 
is in the mind of a savage possesses the capacity of developing, by 
means of repeated changes and modifications, into the idea that is in 
the mind of a Plato or a Goethe.” The ideal of man is to be attained 
only by self-development, and this in religion is represented by the 
principle affirmed by Jesus that the Kingdom of God is within you. 
There is nothing supernatural in human development without it is 
wholly supernatural. ‘The author rapidly traces the development 
of the religious idea from fetishism—through various degrees of poly- 
theism—up to the Christian ideal, seizing upon important points with 
much cleverness, and expressing himself with originality and vigour. 

Dr. Eugene Bersier’s sermons? are of unusual excellence, and 
remind us of some of the best productions of English Nonconformist 
preachers. A high level of eloquence is constantly maintained, and 


1 The Ideal of Man. By Arthur Lovell. London: Chapman & Hall. 1891. 
2 Twelve Sermons. By the late Eugene Bersier, D.D. Of L’Eglise de L’Etoile, 
Paris. Translated by Mrs. Alexander Waugh. London: Nisbet. 1891. 
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though the preacher was a staunch defender of orthodoxy, there is a 
gratifying absence of narrowness and conventionality. He boldly 
faced the attacks of philosophy upon religion, and his social sym- 
pathies were humane and broad ; one outburst seems to deserve quo- 
tation: ‘‘ My brethren, if you are Christians, there is in your eyes a 
minimum to which every man has a right; it is the power to live 
without injury to his immortal soul. And I declare, having weighed 
my words before God, that there are conditions in which that is im- 
possible, short of a miracle. There is a degree of misery in which 
all sense of self-respect is irrevocably lost ; there is a promiscuous 
mixing up of the sexes in our manufactories that kills modesty and 
taints the soul; there is in the manner in which our children are 
condemned to work, as if in the treadmill, an absolute obstacle to 
their moral development ; there is in Sunday servitude the death of 
all faith and all religion. Ah! my brethren, there is something even 
more importunate than our poor words, the misery that surrounds us, 
which we have not the right ever to forget. How eloquent would 
be our words if our love could rise to the heights of the degradation 
and suffering of which this city alone is the constant scene.” We 
should judge that the translator has succeeded well in preserving the 
spirit of the original. An excellent portrait fronts the volume. 

The Light of the World, and other Sermons’ are good examples of 
the pulpit oratory of one of the most popular and refined of American 
preachers. There is no especial originality in them, but there is 
nothing to offend a cultured taste, and to lovers of sermons no doubt 
they will be welcome, though in our opinion they are far inferior in 
merit to those of the French preacher noticed above. 

The Abbé Magnan has just published a series of letters written 
from Rome to his mother in the years 1857-8-9.? They form a 
most interesting collection of sketches of scenes and people as they 
struck a keen observer and a cultivated writer. Some of the des- 
criptions of great religious ceremonies, like the Papal Benediction, are 
very striking and valuable, as coming from a sympathising participator 
and not from a mere critic. We see something of the Roman cere- 
monials, as it were, from the inside. There is a more recently written 
introduction, in which the author discusses the Roman question, and 
indulges in the harmless illusion of the recovery of the temporal 
power of the Pope. The volume concludes with a filial tribute of 
the Abbé to his mother, who died as recently as January 15 in the 
present year. 

We have also received Reflections Exegetical and Experimental on St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. J. G. Heisch, M.A. Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co. 


1 The Light of the World, and other Sermons. By Phillips Brooks. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


Mr. GEORGE GUNTON opens his book on The Principles of Economics' 
with a very interesting chapter on social progress. This he defines 
as lying in an ever increasing consumption of wealth by the masses. 
In early times the wants of the bulk of the population of any country 
were few, and the manufacturers relied chiefly on the well-to-do 
classes for a sale for their goods. Now the aim of all factory owners 
is to produce the largest number of articles at the lowest price, the 
magnitude of the business more than compensating for the smallness 
of the profits. This is all as it should be, for a greater number 
obtain enjoyment from the production of the given article. But 
Mr. Gunton has, we think, noted for the first time that now, not 
only the politician has become the courtier of the ‘“ mob,” but the 
manufacturer also. No great industrial enterprise is likely to be 
very successful unless it caters for the wants of the masses. The 
railway companies make their dividends from the third class pas- 
sengers principally—as far as passenger traflic is concerned. ‘This 
is merely an instance taken to show a general tendency. It is the 
same, in all cases, and with all nations, and if this natural progress 
is arrested it results in premature decay of the people in question. 
Mr. Gunton maintains that ancient Rome fell for this reason. 
We think he is right to some extent. Certainly, the Roman 
citizens threw the slave population on the side of the enemies of the 
empire by the cruel treatment to which they were subjected, and 
to make life more tolerable the slaves formed themselves into a 
trades union, which gave much trouble to the Government of Rome. 
Mr. Gunton also reviews the economic history of the Middle Ages, 
the rise and fall of Feudalism, the struggle between the Barons 
and the free towns, with a view to substantiating his theory, 
which he expresses as follows. ‘‘ Progress in politics and society 
may be defined as the tendency to increase the sovereignty of the 
individual, and diminish the arbitrary authority of the State by 
establishing greater democracy of administration. In economics, it 
may be defined as the tendency to centralise industrial administration 
and responsibility, de-individualise the labourer as a producer, and 
socialise the results in better and cheaper products.” The latter 
parts of the book are critical, The author sets himself the task of 
trying to make the subject more cheerful and attractive. He scouts 
the theory of laissez-faire as pessimistic. Price does not depend 
upon supply and demand, the value of an article being only what it 
costs to produce. That wages vary inversely as profits, is another 
theory which he puts himself to great trouble to disprove. Wages 


1 The Principles of Social Hconomics. By George Gunton. New York and London : 
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often rise at times when the streets are crowded with unemployed. 
We rejoice to see Mr. Gunton attacking the whole science with so 
much energy. We always looked at it with a little suspicion, as 
requiring careful revision from its foundations to meet the needs of 
the present day. It is a book carefully and practically considered, 
and well worthy of the notice of the leaders of the science in this 
country. 

Mr. L. L. Price has written a handbook on Political Heonomy in 
England,‘ and favoured us with a copy. It has nothing very 
remarkable about it. It is usefu! and readable, and will convey 
information to such as have not already seen the contents in some 
other book. The death of Professor Thorold Rogers was certainly un- 
fortunate for Mr, Price, occurring as it did when Political Economy in 
England was in the press; for the volume does not go further back 
than Adam Smith, which is reasonable; nor does it deal with living 
authors, because their work is still unfinished, so its scope as an 
historical work is somewhat limited, and it is a pity such an import- 
ant writer as Mr. Thorold Rogers, whose work was finished, should 
have been left out. The author speaks in very high terms of Adam 
Smith. One can always do so without fear of being contradicted. 
Certainly the Wealth of Nations is most abiding, but then how much 
of it is Adam Smith? Still, the work as it stands bears the 
honoured name on the back of the cover, and it is not too much to 
say that in the formation of modern English character The 
Wealth of Nations ranks in importance only second to the Bible. 
Short accounts of the leading English economists, Malthus, Ricardo, 
Mill, Bagehot, and Toynbee form the succeeding chapters of a 
modest little educational manual. 

Mr. Howell M.P.’s book, 7rade Unionism, New and Old,‘ is, we 
think, by no means equal to his earlier publication, Conflicts between 
Capital and Labour. The present volume contains a sort of outline 
of the contents of the former, but is more directed to a discussion of 
the latter developments of Trade Unionism, especially in regard to 
the new unions, with a view to showing up their defects. In the 
first chapter on the Guilds, Mr. Howell still clings to Dr. Bren- 
tano’s theory of a long and bitter conflict between the merchant and 
craft guilds, notwithstanding that Mr. Gross has recently written an 
exhaustive history of those bodies, which has been published by the 
Clarendon Press, in which it is asserted that there is no evidence to 
prove that any such conflict ever took place. In the succeeding 
parts of the book we find many of the statistics upon which the 
Conflicts of Capital and Labour was founded, and some ridicule of 
the Liverpool Trades Congress. The author contrasts the General 
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Railway Workers’ Union with the Amalgamated Association of 
Railway Servants, with distinct advantage to the latter, and urges 
both to co-operate rather than compete. This, we may remark, is 
precisely what these unions are doing. At the same time it may 
be added, by way of information, that the Amalgamated Association 
of Railway Servants had to do mainly with the higher grades of 
railway servants, such as engine drivers and guards, and another 
was urgently required for the assistance of the lower grades, whe 
most needed help, being really badly paid. The necessity of the 
General Railway Workers’ Union is to some extent proved by its 
success, having enrolled 25,000 members in its ranks in one year. 
It is now, in point of numbers, by far the largest Union of Railway 
Workers. 

There is much truth in the remarks of Mr. Howell on the weak- 
ness of trade unions, the necessity of husbanaing their resources, not 
expending money too much on minor struggles, and, above all, in not 
cutting one another's throats. But probably the unions do not need 
to be told this. Unfortunately, such is human nature, and wherever 
large bodies of men are congregated together difficulties are likely 
to arise. In our modest opinion, it is surprising there have not been 
more quarrels. After enumerating the resources of trade unions, Mr. 
Howell estimates the possibilities of the movement thus: “ This 
force, if prudently utilised and managed, is capable of doing great 
things for labour, for workmen in each trade so organised, and in 
all trades. Animated by high aims, inspired by lofty aspirations, 
and working together for objects at once good and attainable, there 
is scarcely any demand, founded in reason_and_ justice, which could 
be long denied to the organised skill and industrial energy of such 
an army of workers.” ‘To this peroration we inquire: What is a 
demand founded in justice and reason? At the same time as some 
admiration is evinced for the movement, the book throws a good deal 
of cold water on the leaders of its latest developments. 

In the Evolution of Property,’ by Paul Lafargue, a most able attack 
has been made upon the whole system of our modern existence. 
The subject-matter of what forms the present little handbook, 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein in their social science series, 
originally appeared as a set of articles in the Nouvelle Revue, edited 
by Madame Adam. They attracted great attention both in France 
and abroad, and have been translated into the principal languages of 
Kurope. The Daily Telegraph and Daily News especially drew 
attention to the Essay on Primitive Communism, which was written 
in answer to Professor Huxley’s attack on Rousseau and Human 
Equality. The leading idea of the papers is mutability in the form 
of property. Property, like all other things of this world, is ever 


1The Lvolutton of Property, from Savagery to Civilisation. By Paul Lafargue. 
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changing in form. Private property is unknown in very primitive 
times, and capital, the modern form of private property, is in reality 
only modern, and is the outcome of a bourgeois ascendency. In the 
seventeenth century the word was unknown outside Paris. M. 
Lafargue cites many instances taken methodically from sociological 
books showing the ideas of nations in different but progressive 
stages of civilisation as regards the tenure of property. The pre- 
valent idea of capital is what the author assails. Far from the 
rights of capital as property being eternal, the thing itself has 
existed only a short time, and is destined, if we can read the pro- 
bable course of events in the future from what has occurred in the 
past, soon to be superseded. We can only speak of the essays as 
being clever in construction of idea and brilliantly written. At the 
same time, ‘“ Capital” is a very subtle expression, and means more 
than M. Lafargue will allow. For instance, it includes personal 
qualities, intelligence, skill, &c., and how these can be anything but 
private property we are at a loss to understand. 

The Railways and the Traders) is an exceedingly well argued and 
able apology for the English railway companies. We say say well 
argued rather than well written, for the arrangement is too dis- 
cenrsive. and consequently troublesome to study. Of course the all- 
important theme of discussion is the much vexed question of railway 
rates. The rates in England are a good deal higher than in the 
United States of America. This undisputed fact causes great dis- 
satisfaction to the traders of the United Kingdom. Mr. Acworth 
replies tu this accusation by demonstrating the superiority of the 
management of English railways over those of the United States. 
If rates are higher in this country they are at least constant, and 
they are published. American traders would far rather pay a little 
more and know from day to day what the charge will amount to. 
The impossibility in a Free Trade country of charging for carriage per 
ton per mile we think Mr. Acworth has proved to general satisfaction. 
The necessity of a Company fixing its rates from seaport towns to 
London in order to compete with other modes of conveyance must 
be patent to all. Even the inland traders gain by the system, for 
were the plan not adopted, then all transport of goods from the 
seaport towns would be lost, and the inland traders would have to 
support the entire expense of the working of the line. The traffic 
must naturally be charged according to what it will bear. Moreover, 
inland traders dealing in large quantities can often get a reduction. 
On the other hand, it is to the benefit ofall that railway rates should 
be reduced as far possible. We think also that in many cases the 
competitive system has caused some waste of capital. Economies 
could probably be introduced into the working in some ways. For 


1 The Railways and the Traders. By W. M. Acworth, M.A. London: John 
Murray. 1891. 
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instance, the price of fuel for the locomotives is an enormous 
expense and arising one. Now the owners of the Limoges porcelain 
manufactories have reduced their fuel bills 25 per cent. by the 
introduction of petroleum fuel. Could not the same system be 
tried on the railways? One of the greatest drawbacks to steam 
railways is the large proportion of dead to useful weight which has to 
be transported. The weight of the rolling stock is about seven times 
as great as the weight of the loads to be carried, and consequently 
the strength necessary for railway bridges, viaducts, &c., involves 
such large expenditure, in building a line, and also in maintaining 
the permanent way. These are inherent defects in the present 
system which should turn the attention of railway directors to newer 
methods now being sufficiently perfected to be of practical use. As 
to Mr. Acworth’s book, while giving it full praise as the best work 
we have seen on the subject, we think it might have been improved 
or rather simplified as to arrangement. The comparisons between 
English and foreign systems are too involved. A concise account 
of each system by itself would have given the reader aclearer idea 
of the special advantages of any of the systems. At the same time, 
the author of The Railways and the Traders has contributed a 
valuable addition to our railway literature. 

Le Congres des Trois Amériques,’ is a very interesting volume, 
which, coming out as it does just when the French Parliament is 
about to discuss the question of duties and tariffs, cannot fail to 
attract the attention of French legislators as well as of every one 
whom the future of French commerce may affect. 

The Congress held at Washington at the end of 1889 and the 
beginning of 1890 was sufliciently commented upon by the press for 
every one to have had a general idea of its purport. It was convoked 
by the statesmen of the United States of North America with the 
avowed object of winning over and grouping together, for the 
purpose of a common economic action to be directed against Europe, 
of all the States of Central and Southern America. The principal 
questions in the programme were arbitration, a customs union, and 
an inter-continental railway system. 

It is to the development of this programme, by some followed and 
commented upon with vehemence, by others regarded with too much 
indifference, that M. Amédée Prince, a man well qualified to give an 
opinion on such subjects, has thought it necessary to devote a special 
volume, compiled from official documents, and from materials 
borrowed from the promoters of the project in question—viz., from 
the Americans themselves. 

Accompanying the volume is a map of America, with the tracings 
of the inter-continental railway. 


1 Le Congrés des Trois Amériques. Par Amédée Prince. Paris: Gillaumin et Cie. 
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In our opinion, this work is at once the most important, the most 
valuable, and the most effective producible on the matters in question. 

Henceforth, all concerned in French commerce, as well as in that 
of other European countries, are enabled by the contents of this 
ample volume thoroughly to inform themselves respecting the origin 
of the Washington Congress, its aim, and its results, and we offer to 
M. Amédée Prince our cordial thanks for his excellent work; he 
might appropriately have prefixed to it the motto: “ To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE study of local history is undoubtedly capable of throwing 
great light on general history, and especially so in this country, 
where the area over which historic events are spread is so small ; and 
so we are prepared at first to welcome one new book, and two 
additional volumes of an older work as a possible contribution to our 
stock of local knowledge. The former, Zhe Strife of the Roses, and 
Days of the Tudors in the West,’ is written by Mr. W. H. Hamilton 
Rogers, already known as the author of Memorials of the West. Mr. 
Rogers has spent much time and labour in collecting the materials 
for this book, and has grouped them round some well-known West 
Country names, from Lord Willoughby de Broke to Theodoro 
Paleologus. The form in which the book is written leads to a great 
deal of unnecessary and wordy description. ‘The author has visited 
historic houses and churches in the West, and each famous place 
serves as a peg upon which to hang genealogical trees, local family 
history, lists of tombs, chantries, effigies, and brasses, as well as 
descriptions of scenery, poems, and moral reflections. And here is 
our quarrel with Mr. Rogers. He has spent great industry in trying 
to write an interesting peerage of West Country families ; he has told 
the history of some great men; but he has not in any way enlarged 
or helped on our knowledge of English history as a whole. Hence 
his book is of mere antiquarian interest. To take an example, we 
will briefly notice the contents of the first chapter on Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. Here Mr. Rogers is on interesting ground. He is telling 
the life of a well-known man, and has good opportunity of telling 
us somewhat of the state of the West during the Wars of the Roses. 
But for such information we look in vain. Instead of it, however, 
we get no less than four lengthy genealogies, such as could be found 
in any respectable Peerage. We get nothing of Lord Willoughby’s 
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influence on local affairs, nor of the conditions of the war in his 
neighbourhood, although we have a poor summary of events of 
general history in which he took part, or during which he lived. 

In the same way Mr. Rogers has treated the life of Henry Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, under Richard III. We are told at length the 
oft-repeated tales of the seizure of Rivers and Gray, of the death of 
Hastings, and of the steps in Richard’s seizure of the crown; but 
we are not given any new light on the causes of Buckingham’s 
desertion of Richard. Mr. Rogers seems to treat Hall and Hollinshed 
as contemporary writers, and has fully accepted Sir Thomas More’s 
narrative of Morton’s influence over the Duke. This may or may not 
be correct, but the tale is hardly worth repeating. In this way 
Mr. Rogers deals with all his characters, giving us no new information 
beyond that of merely antiquarian interest, and settling no doubtful 
points. 

Moreover, the book is badly written and much too long .A great 
deal of time is spent in descriptions of places ; poems are frequently 
inserted in the text, often without obvious reason, and place is given 
to irrelevant attacks on things modern, as for example that on the in- 
vasion by science of the ‘ citadel of living endeavour,” occasioned 
by the sight of a modern dockyard; nor can the author restrain 
himself from an attack on Wyatt’s removal of the tombs at Salis- 
bury, and on the painted roof of the cathedral. All this is out of 
place in an historical work and takes a great amount of room. We 
could also quarrel with Mr. Rogers’ English. Why call a railway 
train ‘‘ the cohort of the iron horse,” or a dog a “ vigilant curly- 
tailed custodian ?” Who, again, were “ the Christian Emperors of 
Greece” (p. 193)? It is misleading, too, to call the same man 
Duke of “ Buckingham ” and “ Stafford,” without some hint of 
identity being given. 

The illustrations by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs are the most satisfactory 
feature of this book, which may indeed interest West Country anti- 
quarians, but which will be of little use to those who desire to see 
local history illustrate and add to our knowledge of general history. 

The late Mr. John Wood Warter had at least two great qualifica- 
tions for writing a local history of Shropshire, namely, local patriotism 
and large stores of knowledge. But in spite of this fact we fear 
that the reader will be disappointed with the third and fourth 
volumes of An Old Shropshire Oak,’ which have lately appeared under 
Dr. Garnett’s editorship. These volumes contain a pleasantly written, 
if somewhat chatty, description of general English history during the 
last three centuries, interspersed with quotations from historical 
writers like Stowe, Fuller, and Clarendon, and from most foets 
between Chaucer and Scott. As we turn over the pages of the 
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whole of the four octavo volumes which Mr. Warter’s industry has 
compiled, we are bound to ask ourselves of what value such a book 
is. The answer to this question is the condemnation, we fear, of the 
Shropshire Oak. Of local history proper there is little or none. 
Even the large subject of the Civil War and its local connection is 
passed over in a few pages, and what little we are told of the 
struggle is already well known, and often misleading. In fact, the 
book is no serious contribution made to local history, after diligent 
searching of records and documents. As a history of England, too, 
the Shropshire Oak is of little good. The allusive nature. of its style, 
its scrappy information, its repetition of events already too often 
described, and, above all, its absence of dates and jumble of events, 
all alike combine to incline the reader to close the book before he 
has read through many of its chapters. There are several mistakes, 
too, of dates and facts, which need correction. The Reformation 
Parliament did not commence to sit in 1534, as is implied on p. 21, 
nor was it in 1527 that for the first time Henry saw Anne Boleyn. 
Both these errors occur in the first chapter of vol. iii. Another 
fault that must be noticed, and one most serious and unpardonable, 
is that we are never given the sources of statements made. No 
references at all are given to authorities. 

In short, although the Shropshire Oak will no doubt have the 
admiration of those who live under the shade of the venerable tree, 
and although it may interest some who wish to read English history 
in a light and easy way, Mr. Warter’s book will not in any way help 
either the student or the serious reader of English history. 

It is pleasant to turn to a piece of real scholarly work like that 
done by Dr. Hyde on the Folk Stories of Ireland.’ This book 
is doubly valuable, since Irish folk-lore itself is fast dying out, as 
well as the language in which it is expressed. As we are told in 
the preface, the language spoken in 1847 by at least four million 
people will probably, in a few years, become as extinct as Cornish. 
And so Dr. Hyde’s careful editing of these stories will meet with 
double welcome—welcome that will be increased as we read each 
page of this book. Dr. Hyde has printed the actual Irish Gaelic 
text of his stories, with a translation on the opposite page. This is 
a welcome innovation in such books, as it preserves the actual text, 
the exact language of his informants ; a feature doubly valuable in 
view of a decaying language. It is the absence of the necessary 
knowledge of Irish which has no doubt prevented this being done 
before, and which has made the labours of previous collectors of 
little value. 

Dr. Hyde further tells us that he has selected stories dissimilar 


' Beside the Fire: A Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories, Edited, translated, 
and annotated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., with additional notes by Alfred Nutt. 
London : David Nutt, 1890. | 
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to any Highland ones that have been published, although he mentions 
the extreme similarity existing between the folk-lore of Ireland and 
of the Highlands—a point also noticed by Mr. Alfred Nutt in his 
interesting postscript to the preface. Other questions of importance 
are discussed by both writers, such as those of date, source, and 
composition of folk-lore stories. As to the stories themselves, they 
must be read to be appreciated. They are interesting reading to 
the general reader, and form an invaluable storehouse of material 
to the student of folk-lore—a storehouse from which he has been 
excluded until Dr. Hyde’s care and industry have given him an easy 
way of entrance. 

Another work dealing with a kindred subject is that of Professor 
Rhjs on the Arthurian Legend.' The last paragraph of the book 
tells the object of these studies. ‘‘ Whatever,-then, may be said of 
the pedigree of the English people, the pedigree of English litera- 
ture is well established. Teutonic it cannot be to any great extent, 
whereas we have seen how largely it must be Celtic.” This state- 
ment Professor Rhys has sought to prove by showing how largely 
the stories of the Arthurian Legend are derived from Welsh sources. 
Five Arthurian stories are still extant in Welsh, two of which were 
not taken up by the Normans, and so still preserve their Welsh 
form and characters. The remaining three fared differently, how- 
ever. They were adopted by the Normans, and so Christian and 
chivalrous elements were infused into them, which appear in the 
Welsh versions, themselves largely being adaptations of the stories 
as they were current among their neighbours, It is with these five 
stories that Professor Rhfs is chiefly concerned. He has traced 
their Welsh origin, and explained many of the difficult problems of 
the legend by means of Welsh myths. An an example, we may 
note his view that the origin of the Holy Grail is to be found in 
the Cauldron of the Head of Hades, which was in the keeping of 
Pwytt and Pryderi (Peles and Peleur) at Caer Pedryvan, which is 
identical with Carbouek, where it was found by Arthur and his 
men. 

Other points of equal interest are dealt with by Professor Rh¥s 
and illustrated by Welsh stories; but for these the reader must 
consult his book. In conclusion, we must add that there are many 
general remarks on the Arthurian legend which are always ingenious, 
if not likely to win universal belief. Arthur, we are told, was a 
real hero, the Comes Britanniz or Count of Britain, who, after the 
withdrawal of the Romans possibly took the title of imperator ; this 
view at least gains possibility by the fact that Welsh literature 
never calls Arthur a prince, but always emperor. But Arthur was 
more even than emperor. He was also a Brythonic Divinity— 


1 Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John Rhjs, Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891. 
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probably a Culture Hero. Thus we get at the hero of the 
legend. 

Professor Rhfs is at times a little obscure, and his meaning not 
always easy to see; he also errs perhaps by being too full of 
hypotheses; but we are grateful to him for his work, which, if it 
does not prove all that he says it does, at least gives the English 
reader the opportunity of seeing for himself the likeness between 
Welsh stories and those of the Arthurian legend. We must re- 
member, too, that in the preface the author says that he does not aim 
at finality, but only hopes to make some “ contribution ... . to the 
fund of knowledge already acquired concerning Arthur and his 
knights, the Round Table, and the Holy Grail.” This he has most 
undoubtedly done, and done with great industry and learning. 

In the Testimony of Tradition, Mr. MacRitchie has set himself 
a difficult task. He has tried to show that tradition is the best and 
surest guide in matters of archeolgy. With this theory imany will 
be inclined to agree, at least to the extent of allowing that modern 
writers have unduly neglected tradition ; since every popular belief 
or tradition, however distorted or injured by time, must have some 
origin, some beginning, which, if discoverable, will be found to 
embody some grains of truth however small. But with regard to 
his whole theory, we disagree with Mr. MacRitchie. He has 
taken tradition as he found it, and accepted it as truth, without duly 
taking into consideration local circumstances and local feeling, which 
must have modified it during long years of repetition. In spite of 
this, however, Mr. MacRitchie has proved certain of his points. 
He has shown fairly conclusively that the Finmen of Orkney and 
Shetland, who have power to change themselves into seals, but whose 
powers of magic and other arts are gone as soon as their protecting 
skin is taken from them, are little else than men of Eskino race 
sailing in their canoes, which become a part of themselves by 
fastening their clothing to the canoe. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to agree with all that we are told about the Picts or Pechts, 
and their stature and strength. It is not proof of the fact that 
the Picts lived on as a conquered people in Midlothian into the 
fifteenth century to cite the tradition that Corstorphine church 
was built by them. As a famous building, of well-known interest 
to the antiquary, nothing is more probable than that it would gather 
round it the common tradition of having been built by the Picts—a 
consideration made far more probable from the fact that it is only 
distant three miles from the home of Pict tradition, the Pict lands 
themselves. 

On other similar points we should disagree with Mr. MacRitchie, 
and be inclined to doubt the testimony of tradition as certain proof. 


1 The Testimony of Tradition. By David MacRitchie. London: Kegan Paul & 
Co. 1890. 
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But he has written an interesting book, which would be readable and 
valuable, if only for the traditions preserved in it; further than that, 
he has made a useful protest against the neglect of tradition in 
the present day. He believes that future archxological excavations 
will confirm tradition, and at any rate we can wait for a while to 
see how far his belief is true, before we either condemn or adopt 
his theory. 

It is unusual that the details of two contemporary lives should be 
of such interest as are those contained in the Stafford House Letters, 
and in the life of Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh. The explanation 
is to be found in the facts that the former book deals with times in 
which every event is of interest, and that the letter tells the tale of a 
man of singular force and vigour of character. Zhe Stafford House 
Letters’ are selected from the private letters written by the second 
Duke of Sutherland to his mother, and cover a period of years, from 
1806 to 1839. The first part of the book contains the letters of 
greatest general interest, and which were written during travels in 
Germany, Denmark, and Russia. The first letter is dated from 
Hamburg in October 1806, one month before the French entered 
the town, and before Napoleon declared the British Islands to be in 
a state of blockade. The letters following tell many things of 
Napoleon’s doings both before and after the peace of Tilsit in 1807. 
Instances are given of his spite against England, and of his personal 
meanness in satisfying personal resentment, as, for example, his 
demand to see the Queen of Prussia under pretence of furthering 
the negotiations for peace. Many instances, too, are given of the 
dangers and miseries caused by the nearness of the French army, of 
the destruction of villages, and ruin of the country after it. 

The letters of travel from Petersburg, Vienna, Paris in 1814, in 
1816, 1828, and 1837, contain many notes of interest, especially being 
full of mention of the great people of the day whom Lord Gower 
was privileged to meet and see, from emperors and kings down to 
statesmen and artists. 

The one fault to be found with the book is that it contains 
certain letters of too little interest to have deserved to have been 
printed, but these the reader can easily omit, and he will find the 
rest of the volume full of interest, and throwing considerable light 
both on the political and social condition of Europe during the most 
important and obscure years of the present century. 

Very different is the interest, purely personal, that the reader will 
feel in reading Mr. Kavanagh’s life.* Born as he was without limbs, 
the pluck and energy of hig character enabled him to take a leading 
part among his fellows. His early years were spent in travelling in 


1 Stafford House Letters. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. London: Kegan Paul & 


Co. 1891. 
2 The Right Honourable Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh. A Biography. Compiled 
by his Cousin, Sarah L. Steele. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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various parts of the world; down the Nile, in Palestine, through 
large parts of Asia, Kourdistan, Bagdad, to India, during which 
time Arthur Kavanagh suffered all kinds of hardships and dangers. 
A good instance of his independence and bravery is given during his 
stay in India. His two companions left him, and Kavanagh was alone 
with only a few shillings in his pocket; preferring to work rather 
than borrow from his friends, he got employment as carrier of 
despatches—a responsible post involving long weary rides at full 
speed. After remaining in India for a little over a year, he returned 
to Ireland, and in 1845 began his public life as landowner, owing to 
the death of his elder brother. 

Before we turn to notice briefly Mr. Kavanagh’s public acts, one 
or two characteristics are worthy of note. He was a keen sportsman, 
a splendid horseman, who rode fearlessly after the hounds nearly all 
his life ; he was, too, an excellent shot, and passionately attached to 
animals, especially to horses and dogs. The same indomitable 
energy that enabled him to overcome natural obstacles in these 
respects, also enabled him to take a leading place as an Irish land- 
lord and member of Parliament. 

He spent much time and money in improving the family estates, 
and soon took up his position as one of the fairest and most popular 
landlords in the country. His public duties began in 1857, when 
Mr. Kavanagh was elected guardian of the New Ross poorhouse, of 
which he soon became chairman. Nine years later he was elected 
member of Parliament for County Wexford ; a position he occupied 
till 1868, when he became member for County Carlow, and remained 
so till 1880. With Mr, Kavanagh’s political views expressed in 
speeches, letters, and papers, many will disagree, but all must admit 
the sound commonsense and immense local knowledge which they 
display. He was an active supporter of the Irish Church, and did 
much to enable her to overcome the shock of disestablishment. He 
was a firm upholder of the rights of landlords, and originated the 
Land Corporation in opposition to the Land League. ll societies 
like the latter he strongly opposed, basing his opposition on the view 
that they tyrannised over the peasant, who feared to resist, and so 
did their bidding. To this subjection of the poorer people he 
ascribed his own rejection from Parliament in 1880. One of the 
most interesting papers printed in the book is Mr. Kavanagh's 
separate report on the Bessborough commission, which is given in 
full in the appendix. He was, of course, a vigorous enemy to any 
scheme of Home Rule, which he declared meant separation. His 
remedies for Ireland, the misery of whose condition he most clearly 
recognised, may be expressed thus. First, the maintenance of law 
and order by a strong executive, which shall be above party changes 
and party needs; secondly, giving the people a large measure of 
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local government ; and, thirdly, creating a class of peasant proprietors 
who shall thus become beyond the influence of agitators. 

We cannot, as would be interesting, further state Mr. Kavanagh’s 
political views. In conclusion, we can only recommend his life to 
any one interested either in the tale of a man of great personal 
character, or in the condition of his country, which he so well under- 
stood and so truly wished to serve. 

Messrs. Hutchison & Co. have done well to issue translations of 
Imbert de Saint Amand’s lives of famous women of the French 
Court. The Life of Marie Antoinette, translated by Mr. Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, is a most charming record of the unfortunate queen. 
The book gives an account of the end of the old régime, giving a 
fair and graphic picture of the Court at Versailles in 1786 and 1787, 
contrasting with it Versailles after 1789. The successive steps of 
the Revolution are well told, from the meeting of the States-General 
to the carrying off of king and queen to Paris by the mob. There 
is a plaintive tone running through this little book, which well suits. 
its subject, yet it is worthy of note that its author, although so true 
an admirer of some of the actors of the old régime, has strong faith 
in the future of his country. He laments the excesses of the 
Revolution, but “like Lazarus, France will rise from her tomb; she 
accepts the lessons of the past, to prepare for the future.” 

The book is well translated, and pleasantly got up. Without 
being long, it gives a complete picture of Marie Antoinette, and her 
times ; its author having the necessary skill and knowledge, alike 
rare among biographers, to omit unimportant details, which only 
obscure the general picture given to the reader. We wish, however, 
that M. de Saint Amand had seen his way to quote the authorities 
for some of his statements ; it is dangerous, too, to quote from the 
Secret Correspondence of M. de Lescure without some notice of the 
genuineness of the parts quoted. 
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THE collaboration of Messrs. D. Christie Murray and H. Herman has. 
produced a very striking novel—romantic, and even sensational, in 
plot and main features, yet deriving an air of solid reality from the 
accurate rendering of the mechanism of daily life even to its smallest 
details. It is seen at once that the authors know the world which 


' Marie Antoinette, and the End of the Old Régime. By Imbert de Saint Amand. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. London: Hutchison & Co. 
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they undertake to depict. Would that this commendation could be 
more frequently bestowed! ‘There are admirable delineations of 
character, too, in He Fell among Thieves,’ and some humorous and 
faithful sketches of class types. Of the former, the hero and 
heroine—both thoroughly human and sympathetic—are shining 
examples, and ‘“‘ Mr. Butterfield,” the profoundly courteous Conduit 
Street jeweller, is a capital study of manners—manners almost con- 
fined to certain Bond Street and Conduit Street tradesmen. 

His Cousin Adair’ is considerably above the average of ordinary 
fiction. There is much in it to approve and even to admire. The 
author (or should we say the authoress ?) shows knowledge of human 
nature—especially of woman’s nature—and can paint poignant 
situations, where strong emotion is called forth, with truth and force, 
though frequently at too great length. But it is not an exhilarating 
book. The greater part of the three volumes is taken up with the 
slow recital of circumstances and states of feeling at once unpleasant 
and unexciting. It is true that life often holds long dreary tracts 
of adversity such as are here depicted ; but in fiction they should not 
be dwelt upon nor lingered over ; it is enough to indicate them. If 
they form the staple of the narrative, they throw over the whole story 
a gloom that cannot be dispelled by a happy ending in the last 
page. 

The Log of a Jack Tar,’ prepared for publication by Captain 
Cameron, is a valuable contribution to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “‘ Adven- 
ture Series.” Now that we are removed by the lapse of three 
quarters of a century, and still more by the growth of new interests, 
from the period of England’s deadly struggle with Napoleon, it is 
well that from time to time those stirring events should be recalled, 
and that we should be reminded of the righteousness as well as of 
the absolute necessity of our quarrel. The personal experiences of 
Choyce and O’Brien during their long sojourn in France as prisoners 
of war, can hardly fail to give rise to such reflections. 

We can say little in favour of The Way She Won Him! To us 
it seems a most feeble production. Whether it is or is not worth 
reading, is a question we do not pretend to determine; but it is 
certainly not worth detailed criticism. 

The School of Art® is a pleasant little story, by no means unskil- 
fully told. But why it should be published ina tall slip of a volume, 
shaped like nothing but a washing-book, we cannot imagine. The 

' He Fell among Thieves. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

2 His Cousin Adair. By Gordon Roy. In three vols. London: Blackwood. 1891. 

3 The Log of a Jack Tar ; or, the Life of James Choyce, Master Mariner. Now first 
published. With O’Brien’s Captivity in France. Edited by Commander W. L. 
Cameron. R.N. Introduction and Notes Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

4 The Way She Won Him. By Mrs. Houstown. In two vols. London: F. W. 
White & Co. 1891. 


5 The School of Art. By Isabel Snow, Pseudonym Library. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1891. 
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lines are so short as to hold but three or four words on an average, 
and the pages require cutting, not only at the top and sides, but at 
the bottom as well. It is all very well to put oneself “ in the trick 
of singularity "—it is a branch of the great modern science of 
publicity—but it is surely unwise to interpose needless obstacles 
between the book and its readers. ‘The nut when reached is not 
always so sweet as to repay the labour of cracking so hard a shell. 

A Cigarette Maker's Romance’ is a beautiful story. We say it 
advisedly : no other word than “ beautiful” in any degree fits it. 
There is the noble beauty of the central figure—‘‘ The Count ”—a 
sort of modern Don Quixote, with the clouded brain, but with all 
the inborn chivalry and high breeding of his great prototype. 
Beautiful and touching, too, is the character of “ Vyera,” the poor 
unlovely Polish girl, transfigured and glorified by her great self- 
immolating love. Then there is the beauty of the story itself, and 
the exquisite literary skill with which it is presented. The minor 
characters, such as “ The Cossack” and “ Dumnof,” have a wild 
flavour of romance about them which heightens the general beauty 
of the picture. Some even of the passing illustrations have a savour 
and a charm that would make the fortune of a duller book, if such 
things could find their way into it. ‘Take, for instance, the illustra- 
tion borrowed from the headlong stampede of the reindeer, the whole 
herd, driven by a mysterious and irresistible instinct, rushing with 
ever increasing speed over a hundred miles of trackless snow. to 
drink, once in a lifetime, of the bitter waters of the Polar sea. The 
whole passage is the very poetry of thought and feeling. In all 
respects we should place A Cigarette Maker’s Romance among 
Marion Crawford’s happiest and most successful efforts. It is one 
of those books in which every reader will find something to admire, 
but the more critical the reader, the greater will be his admiration. 

It is bad enough to read with distaste and weariness a work 
whose whole design is to amuse, but it is worse still to have the 
ungracious task of recording one’s unfavourable impression, and 
seeking to justify it. How gladly would the book critic pass over 
in silence nine-tenths of the novels it is his lot to wade through! 
After this exordium we need scarcely say that we have not been 
charmed by Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s Zhat Affair.’ Both in style and 
tone, it seems to us to leave much to be desired. In the style there 
is a constant attempt at sprightliness that becomes exasperating, 
and the tone is “tant soit peu vulgaire.” ‘here is hardly any 
story, and no dénowement, except a copy of very poor verses. As to 
delineation of character, the men are “ beaux sabreurs,” or they are 
nothing ; and the women are, most of them, mere grotesque 


1A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. By Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. 

2 That Affair. By Annie Thomas. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip.) In three vols. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1891. 
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character parts, who have not, we venture to hope, their counter- 
parts in nature, even in a garrison town like Plymouth, where the 
scene is laid. 

Too Apt « Pupil’ is a good novel—a little lengthy perhaps for a 
one volume story; but with sufficient incident and variety in the 
well drawn characters to carry off the little touch of prolixity, 
which is the only fault that could be found with it. 

The Man from Manchester? reads like a French novel of twenty 
years ago. It is constructed on the lines of Gaboriau’s and Bois- 
gobey’s detective stories. There is the fortuitous bringing together 
of the characters, the fascinating woman of mysterious status and 
antecedents, the squabble in the hotel billiard-room, which is the 
English version of the “rixe,” leading to the stock incident of the 
duel, here necessarily transformed into legal persecution. Then we 
come to the ‘‘clou” of the piece—the murder, of course fixed 
on the wrong man, till in the end he is rescued and rehabilitated 
by the inevitable perspicacious detective. All the familiar Gaboriau 
methods and effects—the well-known ‘‘trucs” and “ficelles” are 
there ; but one thing is wanting—the refinement—that distinction 
which, both in his language and his pictures of social manners, was 
an unfailing characteristic of Gaboriau. There is nothing of that 
sort in The Man from Manchester ; it is a brisk, stirring tale, but, to 
use George Eliot’s expressive phrase, “ spotted with commonness.” 

The selections from the literary essays of Schopenhauer which 
Mr, T. B. Saunders has translated, and entitled Zhe Art of Lite- 
vature,* form a very agreeable volume. Schopenhauer’s opinions 
on such subjects as “ style,” “ thinking for one’s self,” ‘ criticism,” 
‘‘ genius,” &c., are often striking from their keen insight and fear- 
less directness of expression, and, even when paradoxical, they are 
always ingenious and interesting. Mr. Saunders’s preface deserves 
a word of commendation; its characteristics are good sense and 
unaffected clearness of language, just what translators’ prefaces 
should be, and what they so seldom are. 

Mr. Belton’s Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations * is, first of all, 
a most useful work of reference, but it is also an entertaining book 
to dip into, for besides the satisfaction of verifying the source, 
correct form, and context of a familiar but perhaps half-forgotten 
quotation, the illustrations are so well chosen by the compiler that 
they are interesting in themselves. The greater part of the quo- 


' Too Apt a Pupil. By Robert Cleveland. Blackwood & Sons. 1891. 

* The Man from Manchester. By Dick Donovan. With twenty-three illustrations 
by J. H. Russell. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 

* The Art of Literature: a Series of Essays. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected 
and ‘Translated, with a Preface, by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 1891. 

4 A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations, Ancient and Modern. With Ius- 
trations from American and English Authors and Explanatory Notes. Complled by 
John Devoe Belton. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 
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tations are from the Latin, but French is largely represented, and 
Italian, and even German are made to yield tribute. At the end 
of the volume there is a separate index of the quotations in each 
language. 

LP’ Argent’ is, in our opinion, a great advance upon La Béte Humaine, 
or, to speak more precisely, it is a reversion to earlier models of a 
higher type of excellence. Under many aspects, L’ Argent equals 
anything M. Zola has ever produced. If there is nothing in it quite 
so saissisant as some of the scenes in LZ’ Assommoir, the difference is due 
rather to the subject than to the treatment, which shows all the great 
author’s wonted fire and force. But perhaps more than in any other 
of the “ Rougon Macquart ” series, one finds in L’ Argent that just 
balance of light and shade, the absence of which we have deplored 
in Zola’s later works. Here, as in real life, if rogues and fools abound, 
there are good people too—people who can be loved, admired, and 
respected. Unless our judgment is entirely at fault, L’ Argent is a 
work that will live, and that deserves to live. 

Un Beau Frere? forms one of the ‘‘ Collection E. Dentu” of illus- 
trated editions of standard novels. Some of M. Couturier’s vignettes 
—especially those in which horses are represented—are extremely 
pretty. Un Beaw Frere has all- the vivid human interest which is 
never absent from M. Hector Malot’s fiction. But, as in too many 
of his stories, the interest gives even more pain than pleasure, for we 
see fraud and rapacity triumphant to the end, while all our sympathies 
are enlisted on behalf of their helpless victims. 

Les Gaietés de [’ Année* is the name given to a sort of review of 
the events of the year—such, at least, as have attracted attention in 
Paris—treated from a burlesque point of view. It is not a very 
amusing volume; its spirit is rather that of cold and somewhat 
cynical persiflage than that of true gaiety. The old gaieté Francaise 
is rarely met with nowadays. We find it in its perfection in Molicre 
and Lafontaine, and with a difference, in Beaumarchais; but in our 
own day, Ludovic Halévy and Armand Sylvestre are the only writers 
we can think of with whom the bright secret still lingers, Perhaps 
the spirit of the age is too businesslike to tolerate such purposeless, 
careless lightheartedness. Certainly the sallies of ‘ Grosclaude ” 
show little trace of the old spirit. 

Le Capitaine de Vaisseau‘ is one of those sea stories of Brittany 
which all have a certain family likeness. There is in them a sym- 
plicity and bonhomiec found in no other French romances. The present 
story turns on a case of personation and mistaken identity. The 


1 LT) Argent. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 1891. 

2 Un Beau Frere. Par Hector Malot. Avec Illustrations de P. Couturier. Paris: 
Dentu. 1891. 

3 Les Gaietés de L’Année. Par Grosclaude. Ave Illustrations par Fernand Fau. 
Paris: E. Dentu. 1891. 

4 Scenes de la Vie de Mer. ‘‘Le Capitaine de Vaisseau.” Par Louis Jocilliot. Paris: 
E, Dentu. 1891. 
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heroes are twins, and so entirely alike in person as to be indistin- 
guishable, even when together. Both fall in love with the same girl, 
and “ Iyon” generously sacrifices himself to his twin brother, ‘ Ives,” 
who, less generously, accepts the sacrifice. Hence follows the 
imbroglio of which the story consists, and whieh is only unravelled 
in the final chapter. The fault of the composition is that the twins, 
who are originally represented as almost as much alike in disposition 
as in features, diverge more and more, in compliance with the exi- 
gencies of the plot, till scarcely a trace of moral similarity survives. 





W/EL+IG 


PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


So much has been recently written on the career of the late 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, by those who in person watched his 
attitude during the glittering day of the Second Empire, as well 
as at the period of its tragic collapse, certain among them 
having even assisted at the brief moment of its strange and 
unaccountable rise, that an attempt to do other than to crystallise 
some of their utterances, as given verbally or in the columns of the 
daily press, on the more enduring pages of a magazine would be an 
act of presumption to be rightly condemned. 

Much of ill, something of good, and an immensity of what is of 
deep psychical as well as of political interest has been reiterated con- 
cerning this remarkable scion of the great Corsican race, who, had it 
not been that certain flaws of principle and of character blocked his 
path, would have been The Napoleon of the second half of the 
century ; but none have been able to declare if he were the last of that 
race, and on this depends the importance or the triviality of all that 
has been said, raising the tale of his failure to the level of history 
or letting it drop into lasting oblivion. . Jerome Napoleon (we call him 
by the name by which he is more generally known) had been s0 little 
able to identify himself with the imperialism of the Buonapartes, 
that it is difficult to say if it survived to fall with him, and two 
decades have passed leaving unrevealed the secret as to whether or 
not the turmoil of ’70 left the great Colossus shattered beyond 
repair. When Charles the Great, to whom the first Napoleon loved 
to liken himself, flung down the Irmin-Sul, he ground the vast form 
into dust beneath his heel, hurling it away into space on the winds 
which swept over the land whose god it had been, so that no frag- 
ment might remain out of which life could again be evolved to defy 
him; but one of the characteristics of the present day is that it 
leaves its work incomplete. A wasted Palatinate could not now 
occur ; the hewing away of root and branch is unknown; and when 
Dagon falls from his pedestal, not only the stump of him, but head 
and shoulders are left entire, that he may be restored again if hand 
there be to do the work. 

That the legends of nations, when written with the grand swing 
of epic verse, live long, is well known. The weakness of the 
Napoleonic legend is that it can now no longer be read out in full. 

VoL, 135.—No, 6. 2R 
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The child of 1815 might be safely taught the names of Vittoria and 
of Waterloo; so dazzled was he by those of a score of brilliant 
successes on his own side, that he looked on these reverses as 
accidents, mysterious and inexplicable, rather than crushing. Besides, 
was it so sure that the Column of Boulogne was built out of Caligula’s 
shells only, and that Prince of Moscow was a title recording flight 
and shame! Now the sons of those children are taught that Sedan 
has blotted out Wagram, and that the guns which thundered across 
France in 1870 have silenced for ever the glorious echo of those 
which opened the gates of half the cities in Europe in turn. Above 
all, they are taught that Alsace-Lorraine is very wide, and that her 
shadow has covered up for ever those glorious fields, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea, of which France was once so proud. 
Parisians, too, reproach the Napoleons for the results of that final 
blow which they themselves aimed at the fallen dynasty. Had 
they not been maddened by the triumphant approach of their here- 
ditary foes, they argue, the degradation of those days of the Commune 
would not have fallen upon them, and a feather on the wind of 
recent events has shown that that degradation is still felt. Jerome 
Napoleon, again, was not one who could teach men to forget that 
which it was to his own disadvantage they should remember, or who, 
felling by mischance to the earth, could grasp its substance, crying: 
‘* See how I seize that which is mine own!” 

We follow him from point to point in his career in puzzled 
wonder : he marches so gallantly up to his goal, and then swerves aside 
when his hand is on the very cord. We see him ever strike his 
blow in the right way, but at the wrong time. We wonder over 
his great gifts, and marvel to find how little he knows how to use 
them ; we are bewildered as we watch him sedulously working 
away to undermine that fortress of tradition on which depend the 
fortunes of his race; and we ask how it was possible that this deep- 
thinking philosopher should fail to understand that he who could not 
train himself either to follow or to lead must come to nothing in 
the struggle of life. 

Among the greatest of his gifts was that of oratory. Powerful, 
impressive, persuasive, convincing, he fairly swung men’s opinions 
round when he spoke and ranged them on his own side. But the 
effect produced by his words was curiously evanescent, and he has 
hardly left a “‘mot” behind. In that he stands almost alone among 
brilliant Frenchmen. Talleyrand, Thiers, and others have sprung 
from point to point in their career by means of some bright word— 
often, indeed, not uttered by themselves at all—which caught men’s 
ears and held their eyes fixed on the speaker till he should place 
another treasure in their keeping. French history is written in a 
few score of short phrases, and its makers have built up their fame 
on their own monosyllables. When the third Napoleon said, 
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“‘L’Empire c’est la paix,” he might mean nothing, and did mean 
nothing, but he had written a line across his tricolor round which 
men could rally, and, as there was no one at hand to show how little 
likely the slender thread was to curb the fierce flight of the Imperial 
eagle, all went well. He, the cousin of the Prince, of whom we write, 
must have lost his crown if the wearing of it had depended on his 
power to pen such a document as La Vérité & mes Calomniateurs, 
and its companions, but these pieces of writing, splendid as they 
were, did not contain one telling phrase which could strike back a 
calumny at need. ‘The one scathing epithet his enemies threw at 
him, driving it home, Jerome Napoleon accepted, disdaining or 
unable to fling it from him, and this to his cost. Every public man 
has received some such missile, but by intentionally, or otherwise, — 
setting to work to make it inapplicable to his own established per-.. 
sonality, he has caused the wound dealt, to be cured ina day. Noir 
the least important element in Prince Napoleon’s failure was that - 
he set no value on personal popularity. We hear nothing of thase. 
who, either as multitudes or as individuals, had been induced to attach, 
themselves to him, idolising his cause because he was of it, and, seeing 
that he himself still existed, refusing with gallant obstinacy, to believe- 
that cause dead. Instead we find a nation joining in the laugh against 
one who was too haughty or too indifferent to reply to the taunt of - 
having hung about in the waiting-rooms of his political opponents, _ 
while one who is described as among the staunchest of his friends . 
says, on being informed of his death, ‘I like him better since 1 
know that I shall not see him again.” 

Yet we hear one after another testify to his brilliant qualities as . 
a companion. Eloquent in the expression of his own views, attentive 
to all of weight which another might have to urge; endowed with 
an almost miraculous memory, which was fortified, not weakened, as: 
its luxuriant stores were attacked by time; the gold of historical 
and political lore kept ready at hand, while its dross was at once 
detected and flung aside ; possessed of a power of interesting himself 
in everything—travel, philosophy, science in its hundred varied 
branches, topics of the day, the lives of nations; and, added to this, 
a charm of manner, of which none escaped the spell, however pre- 
judiced against him they might previously have been: these are 
qualities which when combined are rare, but which Prince Napoleon 
owned to an extraordinary degree. 

As might be anticipated with one who was indifferent to the 
susceptibilities of others and careless of consequences as regarded 
himself, he frequently permitted his brilliant periods to pass tha 
bounds of prudence, and grave charges of indiscretion, criminal in 
one of his position, have been brought against him. Numerous 
instances of such might be quoted, but that of the notorious Corsican 
speech of 1865, on the occasion of his unveiling the statue of his 
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imperial cousin, will suffice. In attempting to form a Correct 
estimate of the Prince’s character, one is struck by the essential 
difference between the view taken of him by M. Ernest Renan and 
that of others who have enjoyed his intimacy. When that ardent 
and faithful friend tells us that there was no subject, in literature, 
science, or art with which the object of his admiration was not 
thoroughly acquainted, and that in the course of a single evening he 
heard him astonish a naval commander with his knowledge of navi- 
gation, electrify an Orientalist by his handling of Persian literature, 
and confute the statements of an astronomer regarding the nebular 
hypothesis, M. Renan does but confirm the statements of others 
who have assisted at similar displays of omniscience ; but when he 
goes on to describe the Prince as “avery great soul,” . . . . “who 
combined goodness of heart with the most touching simplicity,” “‘ who 
had a very beautiful character, and did not deserve the fate which 
befell him,” and “ who would have been happy, as he well merited, 
if he had eschewed politics, and spent his life at Prangins in 
the society of Princess Clotilde,” M. Renan finds no echo to his 
opinions. 

Consideration also of the attitude Jerome Napoleon adopted on 
other critical occasions inclines one to doubt what M. Renan avers, 
‘that the ’70 events would never have occurred had the Prince not 
elected to pay a second visit to Spitzbergen at the very moment 
when, in the gardens of Ems, the Prussian monarch was turning his 
back on the Ambassador of the French Emperor with the war- 
fraught words: ‘Tell this gentleman I have nothing more to say 
to him.” 

However, this is a cause in which few would wish to enter the lists 
with M, Renan, even supposing they were equal to the encounter in 
other ways; rather would they yield the point, turning away with a 
feeling of envy of the Prince who had been able to secure so 
devoted a friend. That part of his life which included such epi- 
sodes as the expedition in the direction of the great unseen Pole is 
one on which an English pen likes to linger, avoiding for the 
moment those troubled scenes of intrigue in which the greater part 
of Prince Napoleon’s life was passed. In 1856 he set out for the 
North in the imperial yacht Reine Hortense, in whose name Napoleon 
III. lovingly revived the memory of his beautiful and gifted 
mother, the Queen of Holland, who had lived long enough to do 
her part in preparing him for his great future, but not to watch 
him enter into the first phases of his enjoyment of it. We find an 
account of the Prince’s cruise under the title of Voyages dans les 
Mers du Nord a bord de la Corvette “‘ Reine Hortense,” by M. Charles 
Edmond. Copious allusions to this expedition are also to be found 
in an interesting and delightful book, more familiar to English readers, 
Letters from High Latitudes, by the present Marquis of Dufferin. It 
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is interesting to notice the freak of fate which first brought these 
two remarkable men together here, and then, after the lapse of 
thirty-five years, placed them side by side in Rome, the one after 
swaying the destinies of millions in the extreme west and the extreme 
east of our realm, pleased to enjoy an interval of comparative repose 
as Representative of his Queen to a Court which was at the date 
named barely a political possibility ; the other, whom ’56 had found 
first cousin and favoured friend of a powerful Emperor, fresh from 
a victorious war, with only one frail young life between himself and 
a throne, treading that path which should also lead him to the gates 
of the Eternal City, but above the archways of which for him was 
written ‘“ César déclassé,” ‘‘ Carriére manquée,” and Failure—though 
the most brilliant of the century, still Failure—while the opinion 
of most is that his is the hand which most surely snapped the 
violet chain that linked his own day to the past, and that his 
life is rightly summed up in his own sad words: ‘‘I can succeed in 
nothing, not even in dying.” 

In the journal of this Northern cruise Lord Dufferin speaks 
warmly of the Prince’s graciousness and consideration for others, tells 
of his visit of inspection to the Yoam, the Englishman’s own little 
boat, describes the fairy-like appearance of the graceful Reine 
Hortense on the occasion of a ball given to the fair maidens of 
Iceland, and the final moment when the magnificent corvette, 
finding she had not sufficient coal to continue her voyage, steamed 
away to Europe, taking with her, as was sure to be the case if 
Prince Napoleon were in command, a wealth of scientific treasure. 

Of other voyages we hear, too—notably the venturesome one of 
61, when in the Jerome Napoleon, he crossed the Atlantic, accom- 
panied by Princess Clotilde, during the American War, and under 
a safe-conduct, visited the camp of either side, in turn; also 
of the final expedition of ’70, when the Empress Eugénie remarked : 
“The Emperor is away. You aré going to the North Pole. I 
myself leave to-morrow. We are a curious Government, but there 
is nothing going on, and we can sleep peacefully.” 

In Lord Dnfferin’s book, describing his meeting with the Prince 
off Iceland, we find the following description of Jerome Napoleon’s 
personal appearance : “ Although,” Lord Dufferin says, “I never had 
the pleasure of seeing Prince Napoleon before, I should have known 
him among a thousand, from his remarkable likeness to his uncle, 
the firss Emperor, A stronger resemblance, I conceive, could 
scarcely exist between two persons. The same delicate, sharply- 
cut features; thin, refined mouth, and firm, determined jaw. The 
Prince’s' frame, however, is built altogether on a larger scale, and 
his eyes, instead of being of a cold, piercing blue, are soft and 
brown, with quite a different expression.” 

This sketch is interesting as tallying so nearly with that which 
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has been written of Prince Napoleon by those who have had 
the honour of meeting him under Lord Dufferin’s roof at the 
British Embassy in Rome during the past year. On such occasions 
the Prince conversed little, but stood apart, with his King-in-exile 
look, considering attentively the brilliant crowd around him, which 
must have recalled to his mind the Court at the Tuileries a quarter 
of a century before. None who saw him thus could fail to be 
impressed by the majesty of his presence and demeanour, and the 
strange fascination of his fixed, powerful face. 

Nearly two score years had at this time elapsed since Lord Dufferin 
described the Prince during his Polar visit. The imperial features had 
become more massive and the iron jaw more grim, but the remark- 
able likeness still existed. The profile was still that which might 
be traced on some coin dug up from the mould of the Forum, or 
singled out from the line of busts in the Hall of the Emperors on 
the Capitoline Hill, and the change which time had worked was 
far less than that which transformed the pale, sharp, classic out- 
lines of the mask of the First Consul into that of the man who 
had looked on in impassive tranquillity while Wagram, Austerlitz, 
and Jena were won. 

As with all his great advantages, that Cesar-like face of Prince 
Napoleon played him false at times. Beneath the canopy of the 
Porphyrogenitor it would have ranked high among his attributes for 
success, but who could believe in the Citizen and the Democrat 
when presented under such a guise? What would have been his 
réle had he ever stood beneath that canopy is unknown, and it is 
unlikely that his published journal, or any papers he may have left 
behind, will solve the riddle. As regards facts, the Empire 
looked on him as a Republican, and the Republic as an Imperial 
pretender. Paul de Cassagnac, when advocating the cause of 
Prince Victor in °76, brands him with the epithet of ‘“‘Com- 
munard”; thirty years before he had been exiled by Louis Philippe 
as a demagogue ; in 48 and in ’77, under very different conditions, 
he offered himself as ‘‘ Mountain ” candidate to the fierce electors of 
Corsica ; some Radical manifesto or other was always flying from 
his hand, and in ’75 the Volonté Nationale, his own organ, declares 
that if the son of Napoleon III. were to die, Prince Napoleon would 
never seek to restore the Empire for his own benefit, and concluding 
by the assertion that, should either he or his nephew make that 
attempt, the matter would probably end in St. Martin’s Canal. Yet 
when the young Prince Imperial fell in Zululand, Prince Napoleon 
pronounced himself the inheritor of his claims, which meant Empire 
or meant nothing. When the Corsican electors seemed about to 
veer round to his opponent, Baron Hausmann, he calls upon them 
to choose between the son of Jerome the King and nephew of 
Napoleon the Emperor, and a stranger. When Greece went in 
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search of a Sovereign, he brought all the weight of his great 
diplomatic ability to bear on the Powers, in the hope that they 
might consent to allow him to mount those golden though uncertain 
steps himself; and when, on the occasion of his going to Turin for 
the marriage of his daughter Letitia with the Duke of Aosta, Signor 
Crispi wrote him down in the deeds as ‘“ His Imperial Highness 
Prince Jerome Buonaparte,” this representative of Cesars replied : 
“‘ Your pardon, but I do not know who this Buonaparte may be. 
I am acquainted only with the Prince Jerome Napoleon.” 

His ideal is said to have been a Democratic Dictatorship—a 
meeting of extremes, which the few who in the course of history 
have been gifted with a sufficiency of sublime self-confidence to 
attempt, have found so hard a task to achieve in full that they have 
been impelled to abandon the lesser half. 

But it is possible the Prince never attempted to define this ideal, 
even if his it were. To have done so would have been to tax hard 
the powers of even a Jerome Napoleon, for in what way can a 
Dictator address a Democracy, save by saying: ‘‘ Each one among 
you may follow the path he approve—provided it be that which 
I approve ” ? 

This discrepancy between his words and deeds of yesterday and of 
to-morrow, the manner in which he at one moment flung the purple 
mantle round his shoulders and at the next trampled it disdainfully 
under foot, would have wrecked a far greater than he. Were it not 
that one constantly finds him weighing and appreciating the motives 
and results of his own actions and those of others with the unerring 
precision of some scientific instrument brought to almost miraculous 
perfection, we should say he was influenced by some vague idea that 
if he refrained from giving out any formal programme, promulgated 
no definite principle, and pursued no consistent course, he would be 
able at the moment when power eventually came into his grasp, either 
to declare that under him each man should be a law to himself, or, in 
effect, to say, as did that Prince of Dissemblers, the Borgia Cardinal, 
Roderigo Lenzoli, who, on being asked what name he proposed to 
take to himself as Pope, drew up what had hitherto appeared to be 
a bent. and palsied form, with the superb words : “Whose name but 
that of the victorious Alexander ! ” 

-And had the latter course been the choice of Jerome Napoleon, he 
could have urged a double precedent in his family. It is curious to 
note in what a different spirit each of the three Napoleons (the only 
three who, for practical purposes, have so far existed at all), while yet 
indulging in all the refined niceties of abstruse calculation, construed 
the term, a Man of Destiny. The New Napoleon, unweariedly as to 
the last he continued to work his intellectual powers, yet was in 
effect swayed to and fro as though in reality placed powerless in the 
grasp of a resistless fate, while the Great Napoleon, as Carlyle, with 
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some of his magic touches, shows us, gives himself up to one hour’s 
grim, compressed, solitary thought before deciding to become General 
of the Army of Italy, First Consul, Emperor, as the case might be, 
and then marches down the road which he believes Destiny has 
shaped out for him. That he did believe in his Star seems still an 
unchallenged fact, even now, in this day, when doubt is cast upon 
most things—that his brother’s son only wished to do the same, 
although he had had Madamo Mére to guide his youth, will likewise be 
uncontradicted ; but then the First of the Dynasty was half a century 
nearer to the days of Wallenstein than was the uncrowned Cesar 
who died the other day in Rome. 

A short résumé of the principal events in the life of this remark- 
able man may not be considered out of place here. Though born 
some years after ‘the merry King Jerome,” who had ruled 
Westphalia from 1806 to 1813, lost his throne, Prince Napoleon 
was the first Buonaparte through whose veins flowed the blood 
of genuine royalty, his mother being Catherine, a princess of the House 
of Wurtemburg. In the list of his names we find that that of 
Charles, the Corsican lawyer and father of the great Emperor, was 
not forgotten. We also notice that curiously enough the name of 
Jerome, by which he is so generally but erroneously known, is not 
among them. ‘Trieste was his birthplace, but he was early placed 
under the care of Letitia Buonaparte, the celebrated ‘“‘ Madame Mére,” 
after whom he has named his only daughter, and he was by her in- 
doctrinated in all the finer parts of the great Napvleonic legend. To 
illustrate the influences by which the Prince was surrounded in nis 
youth, we will mention a visit paid, in 1837, by Lady Emmeline Stuart- 
Wortley to Madame Buonaparte. This mother of so many kings 
had then attained the age of eighty-three, having already survived 
her great son fifteen years. She was confined to her couch, but on 
the walls around her hung the portraits of her children, which were 
described on the same occasion by Mr. Simmons in some fine lines, 
from which the following are selected :— 

“They were her children. Never yet 


Did one fond mother give such race, beneath her smiles to glow, 
As they who now, back on her brow, their pictured glories throw. 


“ Her daughters there, the beautiful, look down in dazzling sheen, 
One lovelier than the Queen of Love, one crowned an earthly Queen ; 
Her sons, the proud, the paladins, with diadem and plume, 
Kach leaning on his sceptred arm, made Empire of that room. 


“ But right before her couch’s foot, one mightiest picture blazed, 
One august form to which her eyes incessantly were raised. 
A monarch’s too, and, monarch-like, the artist-hand had bound him 
With jewelled belt, imperial sword, and ermined purple round him.” 


From the tender care of Letitia he passed to that of his father, 
spending much of his time with him until the death of the latter in 
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1860, and to the untoward influence of these years, much that was 
evil in his character must be traced. His military studies completed, 
he wished to bear arms in the service of his own country, but this 
being refused him he spent half a dozen years in travel, forming a 
taste for enquiry into the minds and manners of other nations which 
remained with him through life. Guizot allowed him to enter 
France in ’45, though only on condition that he adopted the name of 
Comte de Montfort. His intrigues with the Democrats, thus early 
did his tendencies show themselves, brought about another period of 
exile, to which the vagaries of other members of his family had 
already subjected him in Italy. Two years later the young Prince, 
with perhaps too obsequious a show of gratitude, accepted the per- 
mission of Louis Philippe to return to France, and there he remained 
until the revolution of 48 occurred, when, faithful to his former line, 
he called on every good citizen to rally with him round the Republic. 
He was then elected member of the Constituent Assembly for Corsica, 
maintaining his connection with this, the cradle of his race, throughout 
his life. Consistently with his principles, and in remembrance of 
the favour accorded to him by Louis Philippe, he opposed, but un- 
successfully, the banishment of the Orleans princes. He was then 
sent by his Government as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Madrid, but, not having mastered the rudiments of diplomatic lore, 
he thought fit to quit his post without leave, and was recalled. Then 
@ curious complication of events occurred leading up to the Coup 
@ Etat, when the favourite of France was found to be, not the brilliant, 
powerful young Prince, with his uncle’s face and charm of manner, 
and with eloquence, versatility, and attractive personality, all his 
own, but the reserved silent cousin, whose six years in the fortress 
of Ham might, one would have thought, have consigned him to 
oblivion, while his clumsily-conducted escapades of Strasburg and 
Boulogne were only too well remembered. ‘“ Le pouvoir est aux 
taciturnes” is the brief verdict some one gives of this matter, and 
it shall suffice without further comment here, Whatever the more 
gifted of the princes felt, he, after a short hesitation, yielded grace- 
fully, and from that time an alliance, not to say a friendship, existed 
between the cousins, which Prince Napoleon maintains was unbroken 
to the last. It is probable that this assertion is correct, though the 
patience of the Emperor must often have been severely tried ; still 
he valued his cousin, he evidently found him a profoundly interest- 
ing subject for study, and he delighted in showering marks of his 
esteem upon him, giving him the Palais Royal as a residence, 
£40,000 a year as an income, the rank of a Prince of France, a seat 
in the Council of State, and the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. As General of Division a command was bestowed on him 
at the outbreak of the Crimean War, and here it was that the terrible 
charge of cowardice, which, unjustifiable as, according to the highest 
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authorities it was, has been permitted to blight his whole life, was 
first brought against him. Lord Wolseley and others have told us 
how men of high military fame, whose true personal courage is un- 
doubted, have yet, through some unhappy accident or momentary 
loss of nerve, laid themselves open to a similar accusation, but that 
against Prince Napoleon seems to rest on the most imaginary of 
foundations. At other times in his life he braved perils of varied 
nature in every clime; he certainly showed no trace of fear when 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with our own soldiers in the Battle of 
the Alma; and Kinglake, in his History of the War in. the Crimea, 
declares the cruel charge to be absolutely false, 

On his return he roused his cousin’s anger by his too-outspoken 
criticisms on the conduct of the war and its conclusion, which, 
according to him, ought to have included clauses for the liberation 
of Poland, or at least for the amelioration of the condition of that 
unhappy country. After this he undertook work of a nature in 
which he was specially fitted to excel, namely, the superintendence 
of Imperial interests at the Universal Exhibition of °55. Then 
followed his Northern expedition, of which mention has already been 
made. A passing word of eulogy may here be bestowed on him 
with regard to his talent for administration and organisation. Had 
his mission in life been to compile and to superintend the working 
of a ‘‘Code Napoléon,” he need not have spent fifty out of the seventy 
years of his existence in exile. The next event is his marriage 
with the Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Of his 
private life hitherto little has been said, and there is little which 
can be said. He brought sorrow upon each member of his family 
in turn. No woman ever spoke well of him, and his friendship 
and close correspondence with the brilliant but fantastic Queen Sophia 
of the Netherlands, a cousin of his own through his mother’s side, 
both having sprung from the princely house of Wurtemburg, was a 
tribute to his intellectual powers only. These are facts which un- 
happily cannot be gainsaid. But in the defence of Prince Napoleon 
it must be urged that his union with the saintly Princess of Savoy, 
at that critical period in life when, in fitting hands, he might yet 
have redeemed the errors of his youth, took away his only chance 
of being saved by a woman’s power. Some there are who can close 
their eyes on a man’s weakness, and through their blindness redeem 
him. Not so Clotilde of Savoy, who only saw in him the man to 
whom political necessity decreed she should link her fate, and the 
deadly foe of that faith for which alone she lived. Jerome Napoleon, 
who had passed his youth in the dazzling cultured salons of Florence, 
exchanging them later for those of the Tuileries, could perhaps 
hardly be expected to appreciate the frigid ascetic surroundings of 
his nun-like wife, while the Princess so entirely committed the care 
of her conscience and her standard of right to the keeping of the 
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Church, that when her husband lay on his deathbed she deemed it 
impossible that she should visit him until permission had been 
obtained from the Vatican. 

He leaves three children: Letitia, his daughter, a handsome and 
talented woman, the widow of the Duke of Aosta, who, it is said, will 
bestow her hand, when her year of mourning is over, on her cousin, 
Prince Roland Buonaparte; Victor,the present representative of those 
hopes which grant men nothing but the right of exile from their 
native land; and Louis, especially the beloved of his father, who, 
however, died without the consolation of seeing him, as the Prince 
was away with the regiment of Cossacks in which he held a com- 
mission at Tiflis, whither he had gone in search of military distinction, 
as did his younger cousin when he joined our troops in Southern 
Africa. It is to this, his younger son, that Prince Napoleon held 
out that chaplet of Blue Roses, the Buonaparte hopes; but the 
young man declines to take up a position of rivalry to his brother, 
and in any case declares that he intends to remain a citizen of 
France and loyal supporter of the Republic. 

From the date of his alliance by marriage with the House of 
Savoy, which preceded the War of Independence, commences Prince 
Napoleon’s close connection with Italy, which increased continually 
in warmth as years went on. He became more than ever the 
intimate friend of his father-in-law, Victor Emmanuel, and that 
friendship was continued with King Humbert, while he acted as 
constant mediator during numerous difficult and delicate negotiations 
between Count Cavour and his cousin the Emperor, thereby greatly 
increasing his reputation for diplomatic ability which stood already 
high, and proving himself the sincere and enlightened ally of that 
country which has since been able in part to repay him. Italy 
undoubtedly owes much to Jerome Napoleon, and not tardy in 
acknowledging her debt, has generously endorsed the dictum of the 
Duke of Sermoneta, Syndic of Rome, who, when standing by the 
dead body of the great Prince, said: ‘“‘ Here lies the Frenchman 
who has most loved Italy.” 

Of late years, while Signor Crispi has been in power, and the 
relations between the two countries have been so strained, the 
Prince, rightly considering that he had no claim to make himself 
heard, has reserved the expression of his opinion, or expressed it 
only in private circles ; but he did not hesitate, when the Marchese di 
Rudini undertook the direction of affairs the other day, to pronounce 
against the renewal of the Triple Alliance, and to point eloquently to 
the fact that a cessation of kindly feeling between Italy and her 
natural ally must infallibly damage the interests of both. 

Regarding his suggestion of friendly overtures to be made to the 
Vatican, of which mention will be made later, it is asserted that 
Prince Jerome Napoleon made the astounding proposal that he 
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should himself request an interview with the Holy Father for the 
purpose of opening negotiations on the part of the King, adding: 
‘‘ Only let me talk for half an hour in the Vatican with Leo XIII. 
I shall need no more than that to bring him round.” 

King Humbert is reported to have merely smiled without reply, as 
it was probably intended he should, and the Prince then, admitting 
that he could scarcely look upon himself as a persona gratissima on 
the further side of the Tiber, made a new proposal, possibly serious, 
possibly not, that his substitutes for the thirty minutes’ conversation 
during which Church and State should be reconciled should be the 
two Representatives of the French Republic, the Ambassadors to the 
Quirinal and to the Vatican. 

This, if one may give a very free translation of the opinion given 
in the French language of one who heard the Prince tell the tale, 
was either the policy of Machiavelli, or absolute nonsense. In any 
case, it was original. 

Disputes with the Orleans princes ; more speeches of a Corsican 
nature; momentary disgrace, followed by redoubled marks of confidence 
and distinction ; voyages north and south in the Jerome Napoleon ; 
patronage of the Suez Canal, and political tours through different 
parts of Southern and Eastern Europe, probably with the object of 
remedying the evil of the political isolation of France, so much 
deplored by the Prince, filled up the years from ’60 to ’70, and then 
came the crisis, when the Napoleonic dynasty was for the second 
time ‘‘ driven for ever from the throne of France.” On the declara- 
tion of war the Prince hastened home from Tromsoe, where the 
startling news had found him, and made an application to his 
cousin for a post in the army. His diplomatic abilities were, how- 
ever, considered superior to those he possessed as a soldier, and he was 
commissioned instead to secure the assistance of Victor Emmanuel. 
In this he failed, and while he was still at the Pitti Palace in 
Florence the capitulation of Sedan took place. 

The true history of the next few weeks is as yet unknown. It is 
averred that Count Bismarck accepted Prince Napoleon as candidate 
for the French throne in the place of his imperial prisoner. Some 
go further, and say the proposal emanated in the first instance from 
the subtle brain of the Prussian Chancellor, and add that he was 
prepared to place the captive army at the Prince’s disposition in order 
that he might make good his claim. In any case, it is known that 
Jerome Napoleon at this time became the centre point of a network 
of intrigue, and that he published a pamphlet, which has since 
become historical, in explanation or in defence of his own line of 
action. 

The death of the gallant young Louis Napoleon gave his relative 
an unchallenged right to lead the Imperialists, a right which:he had 
already claimed, and which had been the cause of further dissension 
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between himself and the Empress Eugénie. As the advocate of 
Absolutism and Clericalism, as well as from private reasons, the 
consort of Napoleon III. had always stood in opposition to his 
cousin, but the final breach did not take place till after the decease 
of the Emperor. It is curious to notice how death again and again 
cleared the path of Jerome Napoleon. His father, King of West- 
phalia ; his own elder brother; the son of the first Napoleon, known 
as the Duke of Reichstadt ; his cousin Napoleon III. ; the brother of 
that prince ; and finally, the Prince Imperial, all had to pass away 
before the way to that throne which he was never to reach lay open 
to him. 

Some have spoken of Jerome Napoleon’s own death as though it 
were that of a man already consigned to political oblivion, con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of his cause, and looking on his own 
career as finished. But it must be remembered that five years have 
not yet elapsed since he was considered so far a power in the State 
and a danger to the State as to be proscribed by the Expulsion 
Law, and three years previous to that event all France was roused 
to keen interest and wonder by a manifesto of his, which, first 
appearing in the columns of the Figaro, was instantly reflected on 
every wall in Paris. This manifesto was that in which he proclaimed 
himself champion of the Church of Rome and of the Papal power, 
calling upon his own nation to have recourse to a plébiscite. Amuse- 
ment, mingled in the minds of keener thinkers with wonder and 
question, was the only result, for the famous anti-clerical Corsican 
speeches and those of later date, had dealt with the matter too 
brilliantly and too searchingly for their author’s views to be for- 
gotten. Had not the Prince, moreover, been the first man in 
Europe boldly to declare that the capital of the King of Italy was 
not Turin, nor Naples, nor Florence, but Rome itself, and that to 
Italy’s King the Papal monarch must yield? How, then, could the 
Church accept him as her champion, and unless to be accepted as 
such, in what direction could the motive of this strange manifesto 
lie? The quiet dignity with which the Prince bore the imprison- 
ment in the Conciergerie, the result of his proclamation, was over- 
looked, and the matter almost instantly forgotten, or only remem- 
bered when it was desired to raise a laugh against one who declined 
to defend or to explain his action. That Jerome Napoleon should 
have without reason, or through a mere freak of fancy, assumed this 
new and unaccountable attitude, those few who knew him could not 
believe, but no solution of the enigma was discovered until some 
few weeks ago on the fall of Signor Crispi, when the Prince, as has 
been said, urgently impressed upon his brother-in-law, King Hum- 
bert, the desirability of attempting a reconciliation between Church 
and State as the surest way of making Italian unity complete. 
That the chasm between the Vatican and the Quirinal should be 
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bridged over by the hand of Jerome Napoleon, or that even a sug- 
gestion to that effect should be made by him, seemed at first too 
preposterous a statement to be credited, but other opponents of the 
Papacy, as bitter and as uncompromising as he, have become convinced 
that by separating Church and State they have deprived the latter 
of its natural supporter and committed one of the gravest political 
errors of the century. Could the ecclesiastical domain have been 
swept away into nothingness by the Edict which pronounced that 
the Temporal Power had ceased to be, the situation would assume a 
changed aspect ; as it is, such ukases have only transformed a power- 
ful consort into an implacable and terrible foe, leaving her still 
seated on the hearthstone of the mutual home. It has been said 
that a man’s worst enemy is his wife if she be not his friend, and 
that quaint truth does not inaptly describe the result of the rupture 
between that august pair who, till the policy of this our day bid 
them stand apart, have in common ruled the civilised world since 
its creation. 

These events are the last that can be recorded in connection 
with the career of Prince Napoleon, and now has taken place the 
concluding act of the tragedy—for the death of an Emperor in 
exile must always be a tragedy. His long struggle for life, terrible 
but splendid in its intensity, is over, and he lies at peace who 
never was at peace, on the summit of La Superga, looking out into 
the solemn mountain-chain which was crossed in triumph nearly a 
century ago, by the founder of his race, to whom Jerome Napoleon 
owed at once all the greatness and all the trouble of his life. 


CONSTANCE EAGLESTONE. 





CANADA AND THE CANADIAN 
QUESTION.’ 


Tuat Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work on Canada is brilliantly written 
goes without saying. Unfortunately, those acquainted with his 
opinions may also take it for granted that it is intensely partisan, 
and that “the party ” whose views it represents is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith himself. Except in what the binder and printer have con- 
tributed, the volume has no claim to rank with Professor Bryce’s 
great work on the United States, nor with the volume on the Swiss 
Confederation by Sir F. O. Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham. 
The book before us is a glorified pamphlet, with a long historical 
introduction, eloquent, sparkling, and unsympathetic. It is more 
easy to discover what Mr. Goldwin Smith dislikes than to say what 
he admires. He dislikes the French Canadians, that prolific race 
to whose extension there would be no bounds, ‘‘if they did not 
prefer pills made of paper, with a likeness of the Virgin, to vacci- 
nation as a preventive of small-pox.” He dislikes the Irish, and 
cannot keep ‘‘ Home Rule” out of his pages, even when his jibes 
and sneers are entirely irrelevant. The “ false front of monarchy” 
in the Canadian Constitution supplies him with congenial material 
for his scorn. ‘‘ Religious Canada,” he says, “ prays each Sunday 
that they [1.¢., the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governors 
to whom he has “ solemnly delegated his impotence ”} may govern 
well, on the understanding that Heaven will never be so unconstitu- 
tional as to grant her prayer. Like their British prototype, they 
deliver from their thrones speeches which have been made for them 
by their Prime Ministers, to whom they serve as a ventriloquial 
apparatus” (p. 147). When Mr. Goldwin Smith refers to the 
aristocratic elements in Canadian society, he speaks like a democrat 
—and speaks well. ‘‘ Nobody who lives long on the American 
Continent can fail to be struck with the fact that vulgarity is but 
the shadow of caste. The manners of men whe have raised them- 
selves from the ranks of industry are, in all respects, perfectly good, 
so long as the men are allowed to remain in their native element of 
equality, and are not infected with aristocratic notions or set striving 


1 Canada and the Canadian Questiun. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. With Map, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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to imitate an alien model.” But he allows his detestation of his 
favourite old enemy to carry him beyond the limits of sober historical 
truth when he says that ‘‘the House of Lords has never acted as a 
court of legislative revision, or as an organ of the nation’s sober 
second-thought.” The case against the House of Lords is sufficiently 
strong nowadays; and it is bad policy, as well as bad history, to 
ignore the services rendered to constitutional liberty by the Whig 
oligarchy in 1688 and onwards to the middle of last century. When 
Mr. Goldwin Smith comes to speak of democracy, his invective 
becomes less playful and more bitter. The proposed extension of 
the suffrage to adult males—to Indians—and (lowest depth appa- 
rently) to women—he can only describe as the “inevitable Dutch 
auction” (pp. 173, 174). The payment of members is ‘‘ democratic 
with a vengeance,” though allowed to be less bad than letting the 
members pay themselves in irregular ways (p.173). Here is one of 
his generalisations, after a life spent in studying history and politics : 
«The lower are the political qualities of any body of men, and the less 
fit it is to guide the State, the more sure are its members politically to 
hold together, and the greater its influence will be. This is one of 
the banes of all elective government, and how we are to get rid of 
it or prevent it from growing it is not easy to see” (p. 229). It is 
probably natural in Mr. Goldwin Smith to suppose that if a man 
cannot hold together with his fellow-men he must stand high in 
political qualities; but such opinions are adverse to all popular 
government whatever. Differing from the rest of the human race 
in seeing no merit in “ holding together,” Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
unable to see the good points of party-government. “In Canada, 
as elsewhere, though there are honourable men in public life, the 
standard of morality which ought to be the highest in politics is in 
politics the lowest.” ‘ Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, in name—government of the Boss, by the Boss, and 
for the Boss, in reality” (p. 180). Itis not easy to see what kind of 
government Mr. Goldwin Smith would approve, unless it were 
government of the ex-Professor, by the ex-Professor, and for the 
ex-Professor. After a while the perpetual sarcasm begins to pall, 
and we feel that everything cannot be as hopeless as it seems to this 
‘“« Bystander ’—with a bias. Save for the modern ring of the 
rhetoric, we might imagine we were listening to a political Rip Van 
Winkle, to some crotchety, irreconcilable Puritan Parliament-man 
of the “* Rump.” 

The really valuable part of the volume is that in which the author 
deals with the economic aspect of ‘‘ the Canadian Question.” At 
the outset of his book, Mr. Goldwin Smith asks his reader to turn 
from the political to the natural map of North America, and in illus- 
tration he gives a physical, but not a political, map of the Dominion 
of Canada. He points out that the Dominion falls into four geo- 
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graphical divisions: (1) the Maritime Provinces; (2) Old Canada— 
a.¢., the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario; (3) the North-West; 
(4) British Columbia; and that each of these is more closely con- 
nected, physically and economically, with corresponding portions of 
the United States than with the other parts of the Dominion. An 
excellent case is thus made out for commercial union or reciprocity 
with the United States—the policy of the Canadian “ Liberals,” or 
“Clear Grits,” as they are called. ‘The largest measure of Free 
Trade ever passed,” says Mr, Goldwin Smith, in a striking passage, 
“was the American Constitution, which forbade a customs line to be 
erected between States. This it is—not the protective tariff on the 
seaboard—that has been the source of American prosperity ” (p. 209). 
But Mr. Goldwin Smith rather spoils his case by appearing (more 
perhaps than he intends) to mix up the question of Free Trade on 
the American continent with the question of the separation of Canada 
from Great Britain, and by disparaging the benefits which Canada 
has derived from the Constitution of 1867. For a country with the 
physical and ethnological conditions of British North America, fede- 
ration is the ideal constitution. But for the federal system Mr. 
Goldwin Smith seems to have little sympathy; and for profitable 
criticism of details a certain general sympathy must be pre-supposed. 
We need not indeed expect every writer on the Canadian constitution 
to be as optimistic as Dr. Bourinot, to whom, as Clerk of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, it perhaps might be objected that it is his 
business to see things through rose-coloured official glasses; but the 
student of institutions turns with a feeling of relief from Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s clever cynicisms to the more sober statements of Sir 
_ Charles Dilke, who, in his Problems of Greater Britain, has answered 
by anticipation many of the arguments of Mr. Goldwin Smith. The 
feelings of descendants of the ‘“‘ United Empire Loyalists ” count for 
something in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. More democratic 
Canadians feel that their political system, with its Cabinet govern- 
ment, possesses certain advantages over the Presidential system of the 
United States. And, paradox as it might seem, the desire of ‘‘ New 
France” to retain her national peculiarities is a still stronger force 
making for the British connection and against absorption in the 
United States. And, for the world at large, is it not better that 
two very similar peoples should exist side by side, politically distinct, 
and yet with war every year less likely between them ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s strong bias against ‘‘ Imperial Federation ” 
makes the ex-Professor of History fall into some curious inaccuracies. 
Thus, on p. 238, he speaks as if the only type of colonisation in 
ancient times had been the Greek, in which the colony became at 
once a separate State. Has he forgotten in America that ‘‘ Colonia” 
is a Latin word, and that the Roman colonies were propugnacula 
imperii? Of course he might reply that British colonisation 
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resembles Greek rather than Roman ; but it is curious that he should 
express himself so carelessly. Again (on p. 262), he argues as if a 
confederation of confederations was a ‘novelty in political archi- 
tecture” (which of itself would be no argument against its possi- 
bility). Has he forgotten that one of the Swiss cantons is called 
Graubiinden? Again, if there were a federation of the British 
Empire, it is true that the Parliament of Great Britain would cease 
to be a Sovereign Power; but it is not true that the Imperial Con- 
gress would necessarily not be a Sovereign Power, because the 
Congress of the United States is not such (Cf. p. 262). It is absurd 
to suppose that the human race has exhausted all the possibilities of 
political machinery. 





A STORY OF UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


In the year 1852 William Robinson of Kettering removed to 
Cambridge to become the minister of the Baptist Church meet- 
ing in St. Andrew’s Street, and preached his first sermon in the new 
capacity on the first Sunday in July. This was, of course, in the 
Long Vacation, and as at that time permission to remain up for the 
Long was only'granted to a small number of men, while many of the 
townspeople were absent seeking a change from the enervating 
climate, the place, to the minister and his family, seemed half 
deserted, with a curious air of being very much too large for its 
inhabitants. The traffic was small, grass grew in Trumpington 
Street, and there was a generally sleepy look about everything. The 
minister’s children, who had learned that ‘‘ a University is a school 
for gentlemen,” and that at Cambridge these gentlemen wore caps 
and gowns, were full of curiosity to see the novel garb, and much 
disappointed at finding it apparently non-existent. Everything, 
they were told, would be different in term, but term, in their opinion, 
was very long in coming. At last, one day it was reported that 
omnibuses had been seen loaded inside and out with young men, 
evidently students, and that cabs carrying others had been rushing 
about in a lively manner. 

If his children were delighted when the University town woke to 
life, the minister quite shared their feeling. In the lads, as he 
sometimes called them, he saw the men of the future, in whose 
hands would rest in part the destinies of their country, and in all 
that they did, whether it were work or amusement, his interest was 
keen and unfailing. 

Yet in the whole number of University men, graduates and under- 
graduates, heads of houses and freshmen, there was not one declared 
Nonconformist. 

Nearly 200 years before, by an Act of Spoliation, commonly 
called the Act of Uniformity, the established denomination had 
seized the National Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
had shut and closely barred the gates, so that no one who could 
not pronounce the sectarian shibboleth was allowed even to take 
a degree. Having done this, they amused themselves from time 
to time with speaking of Nonconformists as “uneducated per- 
sons,” thus adding insult to injury. Now and then a Non-episco- 
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palian had had courage to keep terms at Cambridge, a solitary unit 
among hundreds of students, but in the nature of things such cases 


‘were rare, and they were not encouraged by the authorities. In 


the year 1856, Mr. Matheson, tutor of Trinity, told a dissenting 
freshman that he did not object to receive a Nonconformist student, 
but he hoped never to have a pupil who would not become a 
‘‘member of the Church of England.” Professor De Morgan had 
taken the B.A., but on consideration regretted having made the 
required declaration, and declining the M.A. on such terms, remained 
a B.A. to the end of his distinguished life. Another man of genius, 
Professor Sylvester, had been placed second in the Mathematical 
Tripos, but was prevented from going in for the Smith’s Prize, and 
left the University without a degree, all because of the shibboleth. 

In the year 1856, the first breach was made in these ramparts of 
injustice by an Act of Parliament doing away with all the declara- 
tions of religious belief by undergraduates on obtaining scholarships, 
and also abolishing the religious test for the Oxford B.A. That year 
a Nonconformist or two, one of whom was Mr. Bompas, now Recorder 
of Bristol, entered at Cambridge, which it was evident must soon 
make a like advance towards liberty. Two years later a similar Act 
was obtained for Cambridge, with the addition that the degree of 
M.A. was granted irrespective of religious belief. It provided care- 
fully, on the other hand, that the M.A. thus given should not carry 
with it the right to a vote in the Senate, nor yet admit to any office 
of emolument, honour, or trust, for which such a degree had pre- 
viously a qualification, unless the graduate signed a declaration that 
he was a bond-fide member of the Church of England. This Act 
had thus the singular honour of perpetuating the only instance in 
the United Kingdom in which a man was debarred from voting for a 
member of Parliament on account of his religious belief or want of 
belief. 

When a new M.A. went to pay the fees for his degree he was 
desired to write his name in a book in one or other of two columns. 
The signature on one side meant that he declared himself a bond-fide 
member of the Church of England, and consequently that to him all 
the good things of the University wereopen. If he chose the other 
column, he signed his own sentence of deprivation, and went forth 
an outcast from his Alma Mater. The lie was not spoken, or even 
written ; could it be so very wrong to put the name in the favoured 
place and so gain much good, the influence of position and of suc- 
cess which might be used to benefit others? That the test was of no 
after force was clear from the lives and words of many who had taken 
it without hesitation, and no one by taking it would be obliged to 
follow the example of some who had done so, and to lead a life of 
mere self-indulgence, or to question the authenticity of the Bible and 
mock at its teachings. 
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Neither the Oxford nor the Cambridge Act in any way touched 
the monopoly which the Establishment had long enjoyed in the fel- 
lowships and other offices of the colleges and universities. The 
morning and evening services of the Prayer Book were daily per- 
formed in the college chapels, and every undergraduate without ex- 
ception was obliged to attend so many times—to “‘keep so many 
chapels,” as it was called, It was generally regarded as a sort of 
roll-call, with which was associated the idea of early rising on winter 
mornings, hasty and imperfect dressing, in which a great-coat some- 
times played an important part, struggling into a surplice while 
crossing the court, and so contriving to reach the chapel just in time 
to get marked by the markers, who, with long lists in their hands, 
stood on each side, watching the arrivals, and ticking off their names. 
When this work was finished, the lists would be solemnly laid on the 
desk of the Dean, and the men were at liberty to get such good as 
might be from what followed, with the comfort of thinking that that 
“chapel” had been “ kept.” 

There is a story somewhere of a strong-armed American revivalist 
who, being unable to extract a satisfactory ‘ experience” from a 
certain youth, collared his unfortunate victim and dragged him to 
the inquirer’s seat, where, forcing’ him upon his knees, he exclaimed : 
“Well, at any rate, you shall go through the motions,” The 
college authorities appeared to nourish a like belief in the efficacy 
of “the motions,” with results such as might have been ex- 
_ pected. 

Among the students were many who could not enter into the 
spirit of a religious service of any kind, and who thought it no 
harm to while away the time of their enforced attendance by novel- 
reading, or, if Trinity men, by a rubber in the safe shelter of 
“‘ Iniquity Corner,” the name given to a part of the chapel supposed 
to be out of sight of the dons. Nor was the function itself always 
carried out in a manner edifying to a reverent mind. The chorister 
boys, where there was choral service, often seemed to have a good 
deal of private business relating to marbles and other things of the 
kind, to settle between their parts in the performance ; the scholars, 
who had to read the lessons for the day, just because they were 
the holders of scholarships, would sometimes hurry through the 
evidently uncongenial task as if for a wager; while the clerical 
fellows who had charge of the other portions of the service were not 
always much better. One such don, who carried matters rather far, 
did not troublé himself to be punctual, and when arriving late in 
chapel, would say— Let’s see, we should have got about to here by 
now,” and then proceed from “here,” omitting what went before— 
but that was in a small college. But it was at Trinity that a 
member of a well-known Jewish family, after begging in vain to be 
excused attendance at what was absolutely repugnant to his religious 
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belief, made a silent protest by setting open before him a big 
Hebrew Bible on every occasion of his unwilling presence. 

At one time some undergraduates of St. John’s were excused 
Sunday morning chapels in order that they might teach in an 
Episcopalian Sunday-school. Mr. Bompas, when he found this out, 
saw no reason why the same exemption should not be granted to 
him, to enable him to give his services in St. Andrew’s Street 
Sunday-school, so he waited upon the Dean to make the request. 
This at first was received very graciously—‘‘Certainly, certainly ;” 
but, after a moment’s thought, “Do they want you at the school. 
There are a good many of our men there already; are you sure 
there is room for you?” 

The explanation that St. Andrew’s Street Chapel was the pro- 
posed destination of the applicant quite altered the aspect of affairs. 
“Do you,” asked the Dean, “ wear your cap and gown when you 
go to this place ?” 

The answer, as he knew it must be, was in the affirmative, and he 
proceeded : “Then you must understand that you cannot be allowed 
to take your academicals into a conventicle. Good morning.” 

As an undergraduate passing through the streets without cap 
and gown on Sunday thereby made himself liable to a considerable 
tine, this was equivalent, not only to a refusal of the desired per- 
mission, but to an order to cease attendance at the Baptist Chapel. 
When Mr. Robinson was told of this—finding that Mr. Bompas 
would not object—he wrote to the Dean, stating that Nonconformist 
parents thinking of sending their sons to Cambridge not in- 
frequently applied to him for advice as to the choice of a college. 
Would he be justified in saying that at St. John’s these young men 
would in no case be allowed to attend their own place of worship ? 
After some delay came the answer that Mr. Bompas would call and 
explain. Mr. Bompas accordingly soon appeared, and joyfully 
explained that the explanation was that the Dean had withdrawn his 
objection. 

This was, as far as we know, the only time an undergraduate 
was actually forbidden to be present at a Nonconformist meeting- 
house, but every student was forced to keep two chapels on Sunday, 
and this made it practically impossible for most men to reach 
St. Andrew’s Street in time for the beginning of the evening service. 
After a time Christ's College—the most liberal in this respect— 
excused a Dissenter on condition of a promise to attend his own 
place of worship regularly, and did not even ask the minister and 
deacons to mark him, which was as well, for the request would 
certainly have been refused as inconsistent with liberty and with 
true worship. Some Trinity men, who had shown themselves likely 
to take high honours, afterwards helped themselves to a small 
portion of the same freedom, by the simple process of what they 
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called ‘‘ cutting Sunday evening chapels,” and went comfortably to 
St. Andrew’s Street instead. 

The admission of Nonconformists (even in the very partial way 
effected by the Acts of 1854 and 1856) to the honours and advan- 
tages of the Universities soon began to bear fruit. Mr. Bompas, 
who had entered before the passing of the latter Act, in faith that 
the B.A. would become accessible, took his degree in 1858 as Fifth 
Wrangler. This was the first of a long series of University 
triumphs won by members of the various religious bodies which the 
sect in possession had been accustomed to stigmatise as unlearned 
and uncultured. A Fifth Wrangler would, in ordinary circumstances, 
soon have become a Fellow; was it quite certain, after all, that the 
declaration required by the Act of Uniformity could not be truth- 
fully made by a Nonconformist? To decide this question, 
Mr. Bompas took legal opinion as to the exact meaning of the 
clause containing the test. He was told that, inasmuch as a recog- 
nised Dissenter was absolved by the Toleration Act from attendance 
at church, and other matters legally binding on members of the 
Kstablishment, he probably did conform to the liturgy of the 
Church of England as by law established more precisely than most 
so-called Churchmen, but that, though he might with technical truth 
make the required declaration, he could not do it with honour. 
Determined to go as far as he could, and if possible to gain at least 
the title of Fellow-elect, Mr. Bompas sat for a fellowship, but 
during the examination one of the examiners took upon himself to 
ask whether the candidate were a member of the Church of 
England. The answer being in the negative, even the barren 
honour was withheld. 

The Senior Wrangler of 1860 was Mr. Stirling, of Trinity, now 
Mr. Justice Stirling. The son of a Presbyterian minister, he loved 
honour more than worldly advantage, and refused to declare that he 
conformed to the liturgy of the Church of England, thus losing a 
fellowship because he would not tell alie. ‘‘ What, Jamie Stirling ! ” 
said a Scotch minister to me some years later, “I should think I 
do know him. I knew his father, too, and well remember that, 
great as was that father’s delight over the son’s University success, 
it was still greater over his adherence to principle.” 

In 1861, Mr. Aldis, likewise a Trinity man, was Senior Wrangler. 
As a Nonconformist, he, of course, followed the example of Messrs. 
Bompas and Stirling, in refusing the test, but unlike those gentlemen 
he remained at Cambridge, and for ten years earned his living as a 
mathematical coach. An outcast, in the fullest sense of the word, 
from every advantage, social, official, and pecuniary, of the University 
in which he had taken the highest honours, and for whose honours 
he was engaged in preparing others ; without a voice in the Senate, 
obliged if he wished to express an opinion on University matters to 
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have recourse to the newspaper, he can look, back on a unique 
experience as a Senior Wrangler. There was none such before, and, 
happily, there can be none such again. 

In consequence chiefly of such facts as the above, Mr. Bouverie 
brought in a short Bill for the repeal of the Clause of the Act of 
Uniformity to which reference has already been made. ‘The effect 
of the Bill, if it had passed, would have been that, in a few very 
liberal colleges, a very distinguished Nonconformist might occasion- 
ally have been smuggled in as a fellow, provided too much were not 
said about it. It was hoped that such a very little measure might 
get through where a larger would fail, and at one time the prospect 
was really so hopeful that it seemed as if our marriage would have 
to be delayed in order that my husband might have the advantage, 
a great one in the educational world, of being able to write himself 
* late Fellow of Trinity.” It soon became evident, however, that even 
this timid step towards justice would not be taken without much hard 
fighting. Mr. Bouverie’s Bill was thrown out, but continued to be 
pressed year after year. Year after year also, the number of Non- 
conformist students steadily increased, and their successes were more 
than in proportion to their numbers. 

Somewhat later a Bill was introduced _ Sir John Coleridge, 
then Member for Exeter, to abolish the declaration on taking the 
M.A. at Oxford. In the year 1867, or thereabouts, an amendment, 
extending the operation of this second Bill to the University of 
Cambridge, was moved by Professor Fawcett, and accepted by the 
House of Commons by a considerable majority. Thus a final stop 
was put to the attempt to extend what was known as the Cambridge 
compromise (the granting a merely titular M.A.) toOxford. It was 
laid down as a principle, from which the House of Commons never 
receded, that the government of the universities was to be taken 
from the hands of a sect and to be restored to those of the nation. 
For his energy in securing this amendment, as well as for his 
unflagging zeal in many another critical stage of the struggle, the 
obligations of all lovers of liberty to Professor Fawcett are great 
and lasting. 

The two Bills (Mr. Bouverie’s and Sir J. Coleridge’s), though 
thus accepted by the Lower House, only went to the Upper to meet 
that contemptuous rejection which our hereditary legislators usually 
accord to all measures supposed to be hostile to the established 
denomination, till the cry in their favour becomes too loud to be 
ignored. Mr. Bouverie’s Bill, though considered by many to be so 
bold as to be practically hopeless, met with the usual fate of half 
measures, for it pleased neither party. Conservatives saw in it the 
thin edge of the wedge which would ultimately, as they feared, 
sever the Universities from religion. Advanced Reformers refused 
to be enthusiastic on behalf. of so small an instalment of justice ; 
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while Mr. Gladstone, who, on the question of the abolition of Univer- 
sity tests, was for some years a party by himself, objected to the 
Bill on the ground that it would leave Roman Catholics still under 
the disabilities from which it freed other Nonconformists. How this 
could be no one else was able to discover, in spite of much pains- 
taking research. 

From the first, Mr. Robinson charged himself with the care of 
introducing Nonconformist freshmen to Nonconformists of longer 
standing, when there came to be any, and for this purpose used to 
invite them to spend an evening together at his house. Beginning 
with three undergraduates, the next year brought another two, and 
then the increase became more rapid, until ‘ the gownery,” as it was 
named by the family, grew to a size which made it fortunate that 
the minister’s house contained rooms large enough to receive between 
thirty and forty persons, and “ your perpendicular” or “‘ your stand- 
up,” as the men used to call it, became a regular institution. Later 
on, as Mr. Aldis and myself were anxious to keep up an acquaint- 
ance with the Nonconformists in the University, I was at home to 
them in an informal way every Monday evening during term, when 
they were asked to come without ceremony, just as they would go 
to one another’s room. It was; therefore, a surprise, which was not 
a gratification, when the first to arrive one Monday were two men 
who had evidently bestowed much pains upon their toilets, and might 
have been going to a ball. The one who was slighly known to us 
as a freshman introduced the other, who, he said, was not one of us. 

‘* Yes,” said the latter, ‘I am a wolf in sheep’s clothing to-night, 
for I belong to the Church of England.” 

As our usual visitors on that evening were naturally accustomed 
to speak freely on all matters of interest to them in their peculiar 
position in the University, and generally of questions relating to 
religious liberty and ecclesiastical intolerance, it seemed not un- 
likely that the intruder might presently find himself no longer a 
biped, but a fish—out of water, However, it was his own fault, 
and there was nothing for it but to await events, which came with 
the next arrival, one of our friends, very well able to form his own 
opinions, and to express them with decision. He had not been long 
seated when the interloper, with the air of one who would lead the 
conversation to an improving topic, asked if he had signed the 
petition against Bishop Colenso. 

“No,” was the answer, ‘I have not, and I'll tell you what it is, 
it’s just like ‘the impudence of these Church people.” 

The look of blank amazement with which this utterance was 
received showed the speaker that things were not as usual, but 
certainly, if an apology were needed, it was not from him, ‘‘ The 
wolf” did not repeat his visit. 

That a Nonconformist at Cambridge at that time should feel, and 
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sometimes express himself, strongly on the subject of religious 
assumption and intolerance, was only what was to be expected. 
If any think otherwise, let him try to fancy himself in such a posi- 
tion, one of those who, according to the repeated and emphatic 
testimony of tutors and heads of houses, were students of the right 
kind, men of unimpeachable character, steady workers, so that, as 
was afterwards pointed out by the Times, scarcely a list of honours 
appeared without containing the names of one or two who attained a 
distinguished place, but shut out from the usual rewards of their 
exertions, and from any chance of finally adopting a University 
career, and all this injustice declared to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of the something called the Established Church. To watch 
the career of such men, to see them one after another win high, 
perhaps the highest honours, and then “ grandly lay them down rather 
than stain their souls with a lie ;” to know further that all the best 
educational posts were closed against them, and that men of lower 
University standing would constantly be advanced over their heads, 
all this made it seem possible to enter into the feelings of those 
who, in old times, stood by those who were thrown into the literal 
fires of persecution. 

And yet this was not the worst. The influence of the whole 
place, to an almost overwhelming extent, was against the straight- 
forward course of honour with regard to the test. It was natural to 
try to find some means of escape from a position of undeserved 
inferiority. The required declaration, perhaps, might have some 
other meaning than that which was apparent, or, at any rate, it 
could not be very wrong to adopt a convenient interpretation, and 
ignore all others. 

The temptation was bitterly strong, the choice a cruel one to be 
forced upon a young man of one or two and twenty. The wonder 
was, less that some yielded and fell into the snare, than that so 
many were sufficiently clear-sighted and courageous to escape. 

Knowing well all that was involved in this choosing the way 
of the Cross, and that it was a thing to be done only by those 
whose allegiance to the truth was so strong as to make any other 
course to them an impossibility, we determined never to take for 
granted the intentions of Nonconformist undergraduates in the 
matter, nor to speak to them about it with respect to themselves 
individually. The general question of getting rid of the test was of 
course constantly under discussion, and was an object of interest to 
many who would take it if there were no other way of obtaining a 
fellowship, but who would have much preferred to gain their end 
without it. Nor did we ever introduce the subject with those who, 
as my father put it, had not understood the dignity of their calling, 
bat these were sometimes curiously anxious to justify themselves 
for the step they had taken. 
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One such, after trying in vain to prove that the words of the test 
meant nothing, declared that as we were all constantly saying that 
which was not true, there could be no reason for being so uncom- 
fortably particular just when it involved so many unpleasant con- 
sequences. Being asked for an example of our manifold falsehoods, 
he said: ‘‘ Well, you know, if people call when it is not convenient 
for you to see them, you tell your servant to say ‘ Not at home,’ ” 

“Indeed,” was my answer, “Ido no such thing. I wish to 
have servants whom I can trust, and how could that be reasonably 
expected if I began by asking them to tell a lie for my con- 
venience ?” 

“You do call things by such ugly names,” remonstrated this 
young Fellow, ‘“ ‘not at home’ is not exactly a lie.” 

“‘ What is it, then? But whatever it may be, your example has 
failed. What other lies do you suppose we all tell?” 

‘“* Well,” after some consideration, “‘ when you write to any one, 
you send your love to your correspondent thongh you may not care 
for her a bit.” 

Here my husband, who had been listening with much amusement, 
was good enough to offer his testimony. ‘‘ You are wrong again ; 
that is a thing my wife never does; she is very particular about it.” 

“ Many people do it, at any rate.” 

“That is as may be, but the fact that many people are careless 
of the truth does not make it right to tell a lie.” 

To see one and another condescend to such weak excuses, to know 
that he had done a wrong to his own character which would affect 
his whole future life, was infinitely more grievous than the sacrifice 
loyally accepted by others. The latter might be endured with some 
patience, the former was unbearable, and the question of how to get 
rid of the abominable test became more and more absorbing. 

After an exclusion of 200 years, Nonconformists generally had 
naturally somewhat vague ideas with regard to University matters ; 
it was not surprising, therefore, that they had done but little in 
support of the various proposals for reform which were introduced 
into the House of Commons. Moreover, Nonconformists who had 
refused the test had to learn by experience that if a man for con- 
science’ sake choose an inferior position, his choice will be accepted 
in full, even by those who sympathise with his motives ; so that the 
opinion of “ Mr. So-and-So, who is a Fellow of So-and-So, you know,” 
would have more weight than that of one who might have been 
a Fellow, but would not. The Liberation Society met every sugges- 
tion to go forward by a reference to the advice of a little clique 
composed mostly of Oxford Fellows, who called themselves University 
Reformers. These gentlemen had a laudable desire for the abolition 
of tests, but the iron had not entered into their souls, and they con- 
stantly counselled delay and prudence. But Nonconformists had 
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nothing to lose and everything to gain by pushing the question 
whenever possible, “ keeping pegging away,” as one of them said, 
with, for a stimulus and sharp spur, the thought that every year 
brought an increase in the number of those affected. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1868 the substance of Mr. 
Bouverie’s Bill and that of Mr. Coleridge was condensed into one 
measure, and introduced by the latter under the'title of “‘ A Bill for 
the Abolition of certain Tests in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Colleges thereof respectively.” It seemed time 
that at last Nonconformists should speak out in support of those 
who were fighting this battle of religious liberty. With this end in 
view, a number of University Nonconformists were invited to meet 
at our house, and my father having laid the matter before them, 
they at once formed themselves into the Association at Cambridge 
for the Removal of Religious Disabilities from the Universities. Mr. 
Aldis was the president, Messrs. Neville Goodman and T. N. Toller 
honorary secretaries, and there was a treasurer to take care of the 
money of the society when it should have any. 

This “ jolly little society,” as it was called by one who has since 
made himself a name in the literary world, had ways of its own. It 
did not trouble itself with a constitution nor with rules; after 
gaining the adherence of two or three staunch townsmen, good at 
need, it took little trouble to increase its membership; it had no 
regular subscribers, and never had a paid agent. But its aim was 
perfectly clear, and it went straight at it in spite of discouragement 
of various kinds, the worst, as always in such undertakings, being 
from professed friends. At its formation the undergraduates pre- 
sent were especially asked not to join if they felt any fear as to 
consequences. A few days later one of them called and remarked 
that he had had a letter from his father. ‘‘ With a little cold 
water,” it was suggested. 

‘‘A whole bucketful,” he answered. 

He would not, however, withdraw his name, his father having 
contented himself with the cold douche and much praise of caution. 

The first business for the society was the finding of means to rouse 
Nonconformists in general from the indifference, largely the result 
of ignorance, which had hitherto prevented them from giving proper 
support to the Parliamentary advocates of the abolition of tests. It 
was decided, therefore, that a clear statement should be drawn up and 
sent to Dissenting ministers throughout the country. The late 
Mr. £. E. B. Reed, afterwards secretary of the Bible Society, under- 
took the compilation of this paper, of which five thousand were 
printed. One of the town members of the Association lent a clerk 
for a day or two, the rest of the work of preparing for the post was 
done by the committee at Mr. Goodman’s rooms at Peterhouse, at 
which college he had been a fellow-commoner. 
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“The papers are ready,” said a committee man, coming in one 
evening, adding, with the stutter habitual with him, “ I j-just came 
to ask you whether you think F. would m-mind advancing t-t-twenty 
pounds to buy stamps ?” 

The treasurer himself was the only person who could answer this 
question, and our anxious friend went off to lay before him this view 
of the duties of his position. The next day, while folding, directing, 
and stamping were going merrily on, having myself just come to the 
end of a sheet of these indispensable affixes, it was delightfully 
amusing to catch an aside from the treasureless treasurer, in which 
he emphatically assured himself that he would not advance any more 
money to buy stamps. Considering the doings of many societies, 
this resolution was natural; but our little body would not have 
turned pickpocket. If no funds had come in we should have raised 
what was necessary among ourselves. The next morning, however, 
brought a letter from my grandfather, who had heard of our under- 
taking, and, being sure we should want money, sent us five pounds. 
The next day brought the like amount from a lady at Reading, and 
the treasurer was comforted. Other subscriptions followed, and 
always seemed to come as they were needed. 

Five thousand sheets of foolscap take up no little room. On the 
first day of our work one of our number, having influence at the 
post-office, managed to arrange for a telegraph boy, with a sack, to 
come and act as private postman, The next day, however, this was 
not allowed, so the whole mass was thrust into the college letter-box 
by an undergraduate, who then watched to sce what would happen, 
and was highly delighted when it was found necessary to send an 
under-porter to help the usual letter-carrier. Hoping to enjoy the 
same amusement on the third day, he was almost equally pleased 
at finding the head-porter on the look-out for him, with the infor- 
mation : “ The letter-box is closed, sir.” 

Our young friend then proceeded to overwhelm the neighbouring 
branch office, and derived much satisfaction from the sight of another 
extra postman. Such little diversions lighten the monotony of a 
long task very nicely. 

Unlike the husbandman, we did not, on this occasion, need “ long 
patience,” for the result of our labours was a flood of petitions, and 
the interest thus awakened in the liberation of the national Univer- 
sities from sectarian control scarcely flagged till the end was gained. 
The end, however, was not yet, and was only reached after much 
hard work, done amidst the usual criticism of the Impossibilists. 
One such, while professing great interest in the petitions, cheerfully 
remarked that they would be quite useless. “I,” said he, “have 
been in.the House of Commons and have seen petitions presented ; 
they are just tossed on the table, and no one takes any notice of 
them, I assure you.” 
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In this there was, no doubt, a certain amount of truth, but, while 
no one expected that any particular petition would win the victory, 
the impression produced by so large a number was not to be despised. 
Reforms can never be accomplished by insisting on an immediate 
pennyworth of results for every poor pennyworth of effort, but 
rather by doing the next thing, however small and insignificant it 
may appear, and being content without knowing its direct effect. 
Professor Fawcett said that these numerous petitions had quite 
altered the position of the question. 

It was in this year that the subject of University Tests being dis- 
cussed one evening at dinner, at the house of the late Mr. G. E. 
Foster, the general impression seemed to be that they could not be 
overthrown for many a long year, twenty at least. My own belief 
was different, which led me to remark to Mr. Neville Goodman, that 
if I approved of betting, and had plenty of money, I should feel 
perfectly safe in laying it all on a wager that abolition would come 
within the next ten years. Mr. Goodman thereupon proposed that 
we should bet a pair of gloves upon it, to be mine if University 
tests disappeared before 1878, and so it was arranged. ‘Ah, well,” 
said our host, shaking his head when he heard what we had done, 
‘‘ but you should not bet, you know.” In this, as a general rule, he 
was certainly right; but my opponent would have been as sorry to 
win this, the one wager of my life, as I should have been to lose, 
so it was impossible to feel very penitent. 

Having thus ventured to foretell victory, the cautious delays of 
the Oxford Reformers became more and more intolerable when quoted 
as authoritative examples. ‘ My wife hates the Oxford Reformers,” 
said Mr. Aldis one day, when walking with Professor Fawcett. 

‘Ob, Lord, and so do I,” was the instant reply, given with much 
heartiness. 

In my case, and probably also in the Professor’s, the hatred was 
wholly impersonal, but when the mind is set on an object, desirable, 
yet not very easy of attainment, professed friends, who are so much 
in love with caution that they never weary of counselling delay, and 
are always prepared with reasons against every proposed step in 
advance, are far more provoking than open enemies, 

In the autumn of 1868 the general election resulted in an over- 
whelming majority in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy for the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Mr. Gladstone himself, who had 
lingered in the rear of the Liberal party on this question of Univer- 
sity Tests, at last shook himself free from the traditions of his posi- 
tion as Member for the University of Oxford, and declared himself 
no longer opposed to the claims of Nonconformists. It was not found 
possible to induce him to take up the matter as a Government 
measure in the first session of that Parliament, but the Bill was re- 
introduced by Mr. Coleridge, and passed through some of its stages 
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with success, yet falling short of the goal, and leaving us still to 
wait and work. 

In the October term of 1869, several undergraduates having come 
in one Monday evening, it seemed a good opportunity to try to incite 
them to further action, and they were told that unless something 
more could be done there seemed small prospect of any one of them 
being able to take a Fellowship as a Nonconformist. ‘‘ But what,” 
they asked, “‘ can we possibly do?” They were reminded that they 
all had fathers, and that their fathers all had political influence, more 
or less, and it was suggested that each man present should send home 
an earnest request that this influence might be exerted by writing to 
members, by petitioning, by holding meetings, or in any way which 
might commend itself to those who possessed it, The men appeared 
to regard this proposition as a very good joke, and none showed any 
sign of meaning to carry it out. 

A few days later, however, a young Trinity man, whose home was 
at Liverpool, brought a letter from his father, which, he said, he 
thought we should like to see. It was written upon the blank page 
of a circular, signed, as the writer told his son, by a brother of the 
Prime Minister, by one of the Members for Liverpool, and by magis- 
trates and leading Liberals of the city, to invite attendance at a 
meeting to arrange for a deputation to ‘‘ wait on the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster during his approaching visit to Liverpool, to urge upon 
him the deep importance of introducing the University Tests Bill 
as a Government measure.” 

“It will go on now,” said Mr. Robinson, when this was shown him, 
“it will not stop again; ” and the prophecy proved true. 

The deputation was so large that it was necessary to adjourn to a 
more spacious room, causing Mr. Forster to remark that it was more 
like a public meeting than a deputation. The speech in reply, 
though not quite all that could have been wished, was sympathetic, 
and contained various points of interest. “I was brought up a 
Quaker,” said Mr. Forster, ‘“‘ and found myself in that position that 
I could not do what otherwise in all probability I should have done— 
I could not enter at either of the Universities to obtain all the 
advantages of them.” After alluding to the want of confidence 
which at that time was paralysing commerce, and stating that he 
was struck with wonder at the way excellent men got over the 
scruples they had in signing those miserable tests, and could not 
but feel that in business their self-persuading arguments would not 
have been considered perfectly straightforward, the speaker con- 
tinued: ‘I do in some measure attribute that degeneracy, which I 
think we must acknowledge to have taken place of late in the 
English character for straightforwardness even in business matters, 
to good and able men having been tempted to get into the habit of 
paltering with words in this matter.” All this was well, but it was 
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not so well when Mr. Forster added that he feared the Cabinet 
might have to postpone the question for want of time. 

In a letter in the Daily News Mr. Robinson showed how this 
excuse was likely to be regarded by Nonconformists. ‘The Liberal 
party,” he said, ‘“‘ was awhile ago in a chaotic state. Borrowing the 
cherished principle of Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone proposed to deal 
with the Irish Church. Earl Russell and Lord Derby, the Tories 
and many Whigs, thoroughly disliked the measure. Archbishops 
and Bishops were willing to defeat it by the barefaced expedient of 
a Catholic endowment. Who rendered impossible any other settle- 
ment than the one adopted? The Nonconformists, through whom 
the Premier was able to rally his disorganised forces into unity and 
strength. And these are the men for whose claim for justice, long 


Which is the greater sinner, and the more dangerous to society—the 
man who, for ‘a living,’ or for the sake of University emoluments, 
puts his hand to what he does not believe, or the man who gets 
gain by small measures and light weights? No one can calculate 
the mischief inflicted on the nation by that tampering with truth 
for which the Church and the Universities are notorious. Mr. Forster 
at Liverpool, and Mr. Morley at Bristol, suggested that the tone of 
_public morality had been thereby lowered, and was still being lowered. 
If the morals of a nation are corrupted, no legislation will render it 
secure or prosperous.” 

The wish expressed by one of the Liverpool papers, that that city 
might obtain the credit of “ effectually taking the lead in this very 
important movement,” was well fulfilled by the influential deputation, 
which was reported in all the newspapers, and which aroused the 
interest of Nonconformists in all the large boroughs, so that their 
efforts were redoubled, and did not flag until the Queen’s Speech in 
1870 showed that the Government had yielded to the wishes of their 
supporters. So great was the result of the Trinity undergraduate’s 
letter to his father. ‘Jones is your favourite,” the other men 
sometimes said, resentfully. Of course he was, and so might they 
have been if, like him, they would have done the simple, and 
certainly harmless, thing suggested, instead of trying to prove that 
it would be useless. 

Part of the Christmas vacation of 1869-70 was spent by us at 
Birmingham, and, as Mr. Bright was expected to address his con- 
stituents, Mr. Aldis saw most of the leading Liberals, and tried to 
induce them to urge their member, who was then in the Cabinet, to 
use his influence that our question might be made a Government 
measure. One of these gentlemen, a man well known and highly 
respected, demurred—the Universities, he said, were very wicked 
places, and the less Nonconformists had to do with them the better. 
Such a speech from such a man showed how thoroughly one-half of 
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the nation had been cut off from the national Universities. He who 
uttered it consented, nevertheless, to join a number of others in a 
representation to Mr. Bright, who, like Mr. Forster, pointed out in 
reply that the powers of the Government were limited by want of 
time, and added, as an illustration, that it was impossible to drive six 
omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar, with an intelligible hint that 
our poor little vehicle would have to take a place at the tail of the 
procession when the six should be arranged en queue. 

The Senior Wrangler of 1870 was again a Trinity man, Mr. 
Hartog, a Jew, who, of course, could not take a fellowship. Mr. 
Gladstone having offered him a clerkship in the Treasury, Mr. 
Hartog accepted it, and left Cambridge, somewhat to our surprise, 
though, indeed, his prospects would not have been very brilliant if 
he had remained. ‘* You know, Aldis,” said an old friend, who was 
staying with us about that time, ‘‘ you are cast out.” So also 
would Mr. Hartog have been. Our visitor, himself a Cambridge man, 
while at the house of a prominent member of the University, expressed 
his disgust at this “ casting out.” His host and hostess declared that 
they quite agreed with him, but that the result of inviting Non- 
conformists to meet University people would certainly be that the 
latter would insult the former. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1870 a Bill for the Abolition of 
University Tests was at last introduced by the Government, and 
passed triumphantly through all its stages in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury contrived to stay 
proceedings for that year by moving, as an amendment to the second 
reading, the following resolution :—‘‘That in any measure for 
enabling persons not members of the Church of England to hold 
offices to which they are not now eligible, in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and the colleges and halls in those 
Universities, it is essential to provide by law proper safeguards for 
the maintenance of religious instruction and worship, and for the 
religious character of the education to be given therein.” This resolu- 
tion was carried, and a Select Committee appointed to consider the 
best means of giving effect to it. It being by this time late in July, 
all hope of passing the Bill during that session had to be given up. 

From the terms of the above resolution it might have been thought 
that under the existing régime religious instruction was regularly 
given to the undergraduates. Yet careful inquiry failed to produce 
the slightest trace of anything of the kind. One of the younger 
Fellows, being asked if he received such training in his under- 
graduate days, answered hotly: ‘‘ No, I was trained in blasphemy.” 
- Lord Salisbury’s Committee was a sort of embodiment of the fears 
of many well-intentioned persons, who, having confounded “‘ the 
motions ” with that religion of the heart which cannot be enforced by 
pains and penalties, found it easy to persuade themselves that the 
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liberation of the national Universities would mean the destruction 
of Christianity therein. Looking about for a weapon wherewith to 
defend the faith, they seized and brandished “ the will of the 
founder.” It was very odd, because almost all the colleges had 
been founded before the Reformation. One at Oxford was expressly 
stated to have been endowed in order that the inmates might 
pray for the souls of those who fell at one of the great French 
battles—Cressy or Poitiers, while Emmanuel College, at Cambridge, 
was a Puritan foundation. 

The late Dr. Guest, Master of Caius College, wrote to the 
Independent Press, the Cambridge weekly Liberal paper, saying that 
of the income of his college £6000 was derived from post-Refor- 
mation sources, on which ground he claimed for his sect an exclusive 
right to the whole of the endowment. Mr. Aldis wrote in reply, 
showing the baselessness of this claim. As the Master and Fellows 
of Caius had obstinately refused to give the University Commis- 
sioners any information as to the income of their college, he was 
unable to say what proportion the £6000 bore to the whole, and 
was obliged to reason on a supposition. Should the supposition be 
£15,000 or £20,000? Mr. Neville Goodman declared either sum 
too low. “ Why stint yourself?” he asked; “ £30,000 is a good 
round sum; say £30,000;” and this advice was taken. On the 
Saturday morning after the letter appeared, while in the kitchen, 
I heard myself loudly called. Cook looked startled, and almost 
frightened, such a thing never having occurred in her experience, 
for it was a rule that during coaching hours there should be no noise 
near the coaching rooms. In the back hall my husband—newspaper 
in hand—exclaimed, as he came in sight of me: ‘‘ We've got it 
out of him; we've got it out of him!” Dr. Guest had, in fact, been 
so shocked at the £30,000 supposition, that he had given the 
hitherto refused information, and declared the income of his college 
to be £12,000. Our subdued laughter was interrupted by the open- 
ing front door announcing the arrival of the next hour’s work, and, 
the paper being thrust into my hands, I was left to enjoy the joke alone. 

In the October term of 1870 Mr. Aldis wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
urging that the Clerical Fellowships should be included in the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill of the coming session. Receiving in reply an in- 
vitation to an interview, he persuaded my father to accompany him. 
Mr. Gladstone expressed surprise that those who had accepted the 
Government Bill of the preceding session should now enlarge their 
demands, and urged that it wasimpossible for the Government to 
alter their Bill without disrespect to the House of Lords. He pro- 
mised that if this further demand for the abolition of Clerical Fel- 
lowships were withdrawn, the Government would make the Univer- 
sities Tests Bill take precedence of all others, and so press it forward 
as that, in all probability, it would become law before Easter. It was 
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further intimated that if this demand were persisted in, the Govern- 
ment might abandon the Bill to the advocacy of a private member. 
His visitors assured him that even if they were to profess themselves 
satisfied, they would be unable to carry with them the Dissenting 
body, for that Nonconformists would never be satisfied without perfect 
religious equality in the National Universities. Mr. Robinson said 
that the Nonconformist principle was, that payment from national 
funds shoald not depend on the religious opinions of the recipient. 

‘** But,” remarked Mr. Gladstone, ‘“ that would touch the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

“Yes, it would,” Mr. Robinson agreed. 

*‘ Well,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that is a question which may be 
arguable, but it is not one that I am prepared to argue at present.” 

At a Committee called to hear the result of this interview, it was 
resolved to use every effort to gain, if possible, the inclusion of the 
Clerical Fellowships, and to do this even though it might delay the 
opening of the ordinary fellowships for a year or years. Among 
those who voted for this resolution were two whose University standing 
made them reasonably certain of fellowships soon after the passing 
of the Bill. To their honour, they were willing to wait, in order to 
obtain a more perfect measure.’ Soon after a deputation from the 
Liberation Society waited on Mr. Gladstone with the same object, with 
the same result. 

“You cannot, of course, expect that your question should ever 
occupy the foremost place in home politics,” said an Impossibilist one 
day, after the cheerful fashion of the kind. Nevertheless, in the 
Queen’s Speech of February 9, 1871, the Bill on Religious Tests in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge stood first of those mentioned 
for domestic legislation. For some time the Association had been 
sending deputations to meetings in various parts of the country. 
They now sent a circular signed by the President to every M.P., 
asking each one to be good enough to inform them to what extent 
they might rely on his support of the Universities Tests Bill. 
Among the answers was one from Lord John Manners, expressing 
astonishment at this request, and adding that should the Bill unhap- 
pily become law, he would never send another son to either Uni- 
versity, and his lordship sent a copy of the letter to one of the 
London daily papers for publication. It happened that my husband 
had accepted an invitation to dine in hall just at the time of the 
appearance of this epistle, and found the Fellows discussing it. The 
subject was summed up by Dr. Thompson, in his well-known way : 
‘It is Men not Manners that we want here,” said the Master. 

The Government lost no time in bringing in the Universities Tests 
Bill, and Lord Salisbury was equally prompt in obtaining the re- 
appointment of his Committee, in spite of the fact that in the 
previous year more than one great authority called in to curse the 
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Bill turned out to be a Balaam, and blessed it altogether. Still 
there was to be another attempt to ‘‘find some means of propping 
up the heavens, if by chance so small an instalment of justice to 
the nation should undermine their foundations, and it was hoped 
that by Easter the Committee would have found a prop, and be able 
to report to their Lordships how to get it in place.” On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, February 18, 1871, Mr. Goodman appeared soon 
after breakfast with a note he had received from Professor Fawcett, 
who wrote that on Monday the House would go into Committee on 
the Bill, and that he should then move an amendment to extend the 
measure to the clerical fellowships. Mr. Stevenson, M.P, for South 
Shields, would also move to include divinity degrees in the scope of 
the Bill, and Mr. Fawcett asked if the Association at Cambridge 
could do anything in support of these two amendments. President 
and Secretary reluctantly agreed that the time was too short, and 
that nothing could be done. The former, however, while taking 
his afternoon walk, had more time for consideration, and decided, 
with the help of the printer, to send a note to every Liberal M.P., 
asking his vote for the amendments. 

The printer, understanding that it was now or never, accepted 
the order, Saturday evening though it was, and promised an instal- 
ment by eight o’clock, and the rest in time for the post. Dinner was 
quickly despatched, copy prepared and taken to the press, a par- 
liamentary guide and a good store of envelopes procured, and two 
members of the Committee engaged to come and help, and then 
came the time for pupils. The three of us worked away till nine 
o'clock, and then there were four. The printer kept his word. The 
folding, directing, stamping were finished without an instant to 
spare. My husband seized the waste-paper basket and filled it 
with letters. The two men flung on their gowns, and gathering up 
the corners into little sacks divided the remainder, and all rushed 
to the post-office, which, fortunately, was quite near. The basket 
was first emptied, the gownsmen standing close to step at once to 
the window. A small crowd collected, and watched the proceedings. 
The clerks inside could be heard raking away the unwelcome shower, 
and just as the last item disappeared, bang went the shutter. The 
post-office people afterwards sent to beg that if we wanted to do 
that kind of thing again we would not choose Saturday night. 

Tuesday’s paper was anxiously awaited. It brought news, not 
indeed of victory, but of victorious defeat, the amendments being 
lost by small majorities. Professor Fawcett pointed out that the 
division was a very remarkable one, no Liberal Government having 
ever, probably, on a question involving a vital point of Liberal 
principles, found so few Liberal supporters. The Government had, 
in fact, defeated their own party by the help of the Conservatives. 
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In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury proposed the 
enactment of a new test. Every tutor, assistant tutor, dean, 
censor, or lecturer was to be required to declare that he would 
‘not teach any opinion contrary to the teaching or divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.” But no 
hint was given as to who was to decide whether any particular 
opinion were, or were not, contrary to Biblical doctrine. 

The Archbishop. of York did what can only be looked for from a 
noble character, publicly acknowledged himself to have been mis- 
taken. Formerly a supporter of tests, he now opposed them, and 
this new test he declared to have every vice which such a document 
could possess. The Bishops of Oxford, of Carlisle, and of Man- 
chester took the same view. Lord Westbury said that he had 
listened with great regret to the dreadful picture which had been 
drawn of the moral and religious condition of Oxford, and asked 
how that state of things had been produced ; was it by the want of 
tests or of bigotry? ‘‘I will tell you,” continued his lordship, 
“how it has been produced. You have for centuries insisted that 
the University of Oxford should be deemed the special inheritance 
of the Church of England. You have insisted that nothing but 
dogmatic theology should be taught there. And now the human 
mind, rising up against that system, takes its revenge by inculcat- 
ing a greater amount of liberality in proportion to the fetters you 
have imposed upon it.” 

In spite, however, of what the Zimes described as the weighty 
opposition to a preposterous clause, the amendment was carried by 
a majority of five, and the Bill, having been further patched and 
cobbled, was sent down to the Commons. ‘Then the Lower House 
made short work of their Lordships’ handiwork, rejected the amend- 
ments without a division, and sent the Bill back again without much 
delay. 

_ Lord Salisbury had hoped that this test being religious, but not 
denominational, would be supported by Nonconformists who might 
be willing to join him in a scheme for keeping out ‘‘ Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels.” And, indeed, the terms of the proposed curious 
alliance were skilfully offered under a very plausible guise, so that 
the committee meeting of the Association at Cambridge at which this 
subject was discussed, was marked by a very unusual diversity of 
opinion. Some of the members, who had never been placed in the 
position which made it necessary for them to decide whether to make 
or to refuse a declaration of the kind, thought that it was certainly 
desirable that the teachers of young men should be Christians. It 
was what they would wish for their own sons, and perhaps the 
device suggested might be effectual. Others, while sympathising 
with the wish, did not believe that it could be gained by such 
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means. Neither party seemed able to convince the other, till at 
last the President remarked that for his own part he would not take 
such a test. ‘ Oh!” said one of those present, ‘‘ then that 
settles it.” 

Settled it might be by the little band at Cambridge, but there 
remained the decision of the House of Lords, where the Marquis of 
Salisbury, refusing to accept the verdict of the Commons, was again 
to bring forward his amendments. On the decisive day, June 13, 
1871, we had obtained an order of admission to hear the debate. 
In our impatience we arrived at an hour which made the guardians 
of the place evidently regard us as very ignorant country cousins, 
but at any rate there we were, and could not be made too late by 
any accident. The time passed very slowly, and I felt for my 
smelling bottle, a fourpenny thing bought at the Stores, destined 
possibly —who could tell ?—to become historical. For oppression makes 
a wise man mad, and a woman also, and it seemed as though, if 
Lord Salisbury again succeeded in blocking the way, nothing would 
be left except to throw that bottle at him, as a protest against the 
prolonged injustice. Some friends from whom I had parted in the 
morning, with a request to visit me in my imprisonment, as Black 
Rod would probably have me in charge in the evening, offered various 
frivolous consolations, but it felt serious. Admission to the Peers 
Chamber, which came at last, was followed by a fresh trial of 
patience, for it proved impossible to catch many consecutive sentences 
of the speeches we so much desired to hear, giving rise to a decided 
opinion that our hereditary legislators ought to be forced to pass 
an examination in elocution before being allowed to take their 
seats. 

After a good deal of this unintelligible talk the House was cleared 
for a division. 

‘“‘ Lord Salisbury has lost his amendment, sir,” said one of the 
ushers, in answer to a question, when we were again admitted. 

The Marquis did not proceed with his other amendments, and 
nothing remained except for the Bill, safe at last, to receive the 
Royal assent. 

The ban of two hundred years was lifted. Never again would the 
cruel temptation of the test be offered to successful University men. 
The work, though not complete, was thorough as far as it went, 
being marred by no compromise, and a great advance had been 
made towards religious liberty. It was a moment worth living 
for. 

Would the smelling bottle really have been employed, is a question 
impossible to answer. Courage and promptitude might have failed. 
Yet to see victory snatched away, to know that work involving so 
severe a strain as to have become almost unbearable, must be con- 
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tinued for an indefinite time, all because of that ridiculous new test, 
would have been exasperating in the extreme, and might—but there 
is no telling. One thing only is certain—that the missile being 
thrown by an unskilful hand, would, without doubt, have failed to 
hit the Marquis. 

The good news was at once telegraphed to Cambridge, and a 
post-card was sent to Mr. Goodman, bearing merely the words— 
““My gloves!” They were won with seven years to spare. Mr. 
Goodman declared himself to have been tempted to send a card 
in reply, with “Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” 
But he came to see me instead; and, after we had rejoiced together, 
demanded the number. ‘ One hundred and twenty-nine to eighty- 
nine,” said I, those being the numbers in the division, and could not 
understand his apparent astonishment, till he explained that he 
had wished to know my size in gloves. That was of no conse- 
quence, for it was, of course, impossible to think of wearing the 
precious things. They will be handed down as an heirloom, a witness 
to past intolerance and to the power of the truth. 

On my return alone to Cambridge, the day after the victory, 
knowing that our Society had money in hand, I much wished that a 
portion should be expended in bribing the bell-ringers of the Uni- 
versity church to ring a peal in houour of the auspicious event, and to 
usher in the new epoch, and always regret that this was not done. It 
would have been very pleasant to hear. 

During the ten years which had elapsed since my husband took his 
degree, he had been, as has been said, completely an outcast, both from 
the University and from his own coilege. It was therefore with pecu- 
liar pleasure that he agreed to a proposal to take part in the lectures at 
Trinity, giving up, for this purpose, some of his private pupils. Find- 
ing, however, on inquiry from Mr. Burr, one of the tutors, that if any 
one of the Fellows should wish for the post he would be expected 
to make way for that one, he felt constrained to resign the position. 
About the same time also he became aware that in some of the 
colleges the tutors were using their influence to prevent their men 
from coaching with him. He then sought and obtained the Mathe- 
matical Professorship in the University of Durham College of 
Physical Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Eleven years later, at the time of a contest for the representation 
of Cambridge in Parliament, there occurred a comical instance of the 
way in which curses, like chickens, come home to roost. The only 
difference to Mr. Aldis from the abolition of University tests was, 
that he become possessed of a vote in the Senate. For this vote he 
received an application on behalf of the Conservative candidate, from 
Lord John Manners, chairman of the Conservative committee. The 
following reply was sent, and appeared also in the Times :— 
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‘* Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
“ November 15, 1882. 


“To the Right Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P. 


“Srr,—-I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a circular with 
your name attached, asking for my vote in favour of the Right Hon. Cecil 
Raikes as member for the University of Cambridge. It has probably 
escaped your recollection that ten or twelve years ago you received a some- 
what similar circular from me, asking you to support a measure for the 
further opening of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, one effect of 
which would be the granting to myself, and others similarly situated, the 
vote for which you are now asking. In reply to that circular you did me 
the honour to say that you were astonished at being asked to support such 
a measure, and that if it were unhappily passed into law, you would never 
send another son to the University. Under these circumstances I can 
hardly think it likely that any of those members of the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, now tolerably numerous, who, like myself, only 
possess a vote in spite of the strenuous efforts of yourself and your friends, 
will bestow that vote in favour of those who so long opposed their rights. 
May I add that it has been with sincere pleasure that during the ten years 
which have elapsed since the University Tests Act became law, I have 
watched the continually increasing prosperity of the old Universities, and I 
am pleased to find an additional proof of their well-being in the interest 
which, in spite of former threats, your lordship still retains in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

“T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“W.SrEapMAN ALDIS.” 


Before leaving Cambridge, Mr. Aldis had occasion to remonstrate 
with the Master and Fellows of Clare for an attempt to force a Non- 
conformist student to keep chapel. They were considering, they 
said, what arrangements to make in consequence of the new Act. 
They were reminded in reply that obedience to the law was hardly 
a question for consideration, and that to exact attendance from a 
Nonconformist was now an illegal action. 

Nine years later, in 1880, a Fellow of Downing wrote to one of 
the denominational papers warning intending Nonconformist students 
to be careful in their choice of a college. Two colleges at Cambridge 
refused, he said, to admit Nonconformists, and it was only at a 
minority of the others that such undergraduates would not find 
themselves exposed to inconveniences and annoyances. On reading 
this, it was impossible to help feeling that as Dissenting Fellows 
owed their position to the labours and sacrifices of those who had 
gone before them, it should have been their part to permit no 
tampering with the liberty so hardly won. The law was on their 
side, a little courage, a little outspokenness, and perhaps a little 
readiness to suffer a certain amount of ostracism, would have made 
a swift end of such matters of complaint, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Allowance should have been made for the fact that the 
early education of members of the Establishment often unfits them 
for grasping the idea of religious equality. To prevent them from 
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doing a wrong which they would themselves regret, those whose 
eyes are opened to the truth are in duty bound to take a firm 
stand, 

Many and dire were the forebodings as to the effect of the Act. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol “‘ could not but believe that a 
heavy judgment would follow, if, directly or indirectly, their Lord- 
ships permitted the establishment of an irreligious, a creedless, and 
it might be a godless University.” 

Dean Burgon, in his Lives of Twelve Good Men, declares that : 
‘A heavy blow was inflicted in 1871 by the Universities Tests Act ; 
subsequently to the passing of which no declaration of religious 
belief was any longer allowed to be made in the taking of any degree 
other than degrees in divinity. In this way the door was set wide 
open for the sccularisation of University teaching.” 

“ The effect, whatever may be the intention of Mr. (now Lord 
Chief Justice) Coleridge’s Bill, can be nothing less than the de- 
Christianising of the colleges.” 

These are the first words of Dr. Chase’s pamphlet on this occasion. 
“T cannot conceal from myself” (wrote Dean Mansel) “that your 
Tests Bill is but one of a series of assaults destined to effect an 
entire separation between the University and the Church 

“‘The education in any College may at any time pass entirely 
into the hands of avowed unbelievers. Christian parents may hence- 
forth send up their sons to Oxford without any guarantee whatever 
that they shall be Christianly brought up.” 

From the report in the Record of a meeting held at Islington 
during the last year (1890), it appears, nevertheless, that, whatever 
may be the case with ecclesiasticism, Christianity has prospered 
since the change. The Rev. A. Pearson (Vicar of St. Margarets, 
Brighton) said that as a natural consequence of the abolition of 
University tests the recognition of the Church by the University 
has been lessening steadily. ‘ But,” he continued, ‘this happily 
does not mean that its members have less interest in the subject of 
religion than before. In every quarter of the University personal 
piety has become more manifest.” 

The Rev. H. Howlett, of Aylesbury, had been lately at Cambridge, 
after an interval of twenty years, when nothing struck him more 
than ‘‘ the change that appeared to have passed over the devotional 
spirit of the whole place. When he was an undergraduate, it was 
@ common saying that at Trinity College there was hardly one of the 
Fellows—the junior Fellows at least—that believed in anything at 
all. Now there are Fellows in that and other colleges who have 
Bible classes and instruction classes for undergraduates.” 

This is good. Surely also it is good that if a man join a denomi- 
nation he should do so because of a real belief in its creed and 
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methods, and not in order to make it a stepping-stone to worldly 
advancement. 

In former times, when the consequences of Nonconformity to a 
University man were hard to bear; when the question would some- 
times force itself upon the mind, whether all this were indeed neces- 
sary, whether it might not be practicable without offence to conform 
to the world around—though many answers were possible, one always 
sufficed to silence the tempting demon, for ourselves at any rate— 
We could never leave the oppressed to join the oppressors. And, 
though University tests have been swept away, that answer still 
holds good. 

“ His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


Mary STEADMAN ALDIS. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE monumental work’ written by the former private secretaries of 
Abraham Lincoln is not simply a biography of the great President, 
but is also a history of the United States during a quarter of a 
century, and especially during the Civil War. But in this review 
the historical portion of these ten volumes will scarcely be touched 
upon, and the reader’s attention will be invited almost wholly to 
the biographical part of the work—to Abraham Lincoln rather 
than to his times. 

What are the pretensions of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay to being 
accepted as the official and authoritative biographers of Lincoln ? 
They are many and good, and are thus stated in the authors’ 
Preface: ‘‘We knew Mr. Lincoln intimately before his election to 
the Presidency. We came from Illinois to Washington with him, 
and remained at his side and in his service—separately or together 
—until the day of his death. We were the daily and nightly 
witnesses of the incidents, the anxieties, the fears, and the hopes 
which pervaded the Executive Mansion and the National Capital. 
The President’s correspondence—both official and private—passed 
through our hands; he gave us his full confidence. We had 
personal acquaintance and daily official intercourse with Cabinet 
Officers, Members of Congress, Governors, and military and naval 
officers of all grades, whose affairs brought them to the White 
House. It was during these years of the war that we formed the 
design of writing this history, and began to prepare for it. President 
Lincoln gave it his sanction, and promised his cordial codperation. 
. .. . Mr. Robert T. Lincoln’ gave into our keeping all the official 
and private papers and manuscripts in his possession, to which we 
have added all the material we could acquire by industry or by 
purchase The material placed in our hands was unexampled 
in value and fulness.” 

How have the authors performed their task? What sort of a 
Lincoln have they given us? Of course the tone of the work is 
eulogistic, too eulogistic some may say. Other critics go further, and 
charge that the authors have belittled Lincoln’s contemporaries and 


1 Abraham Lincoln: a History. By John G. Nicolay and John Hay. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. Ten volumes. 
2 President Lincoin’s son, who is now United States Minister to England. The 


work is dedicated to him. 
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fellow-workers in order to magnify him ; that they have passed over 
in silence, or but lightly touched upon, blemishes in their hero’s 
character, while they have praised too highly his good qualities ; that, 
in a word, they have presented to the world a one-sided Lincoln, an 
apotheosised Lincoln, a Lincoln such as his ardent young secretaries 
would have him, but not such as he really was. That the portrait 
should have been painted in bright colours was natural under the 
circumstances. But if we bear in mind these circumstances while 
reading this Life, we shall obtain a pretty correct picture of the true 
Lincoln, especially as both friends and foes agree on all the essential 
features, ‘‘ It is the almost unbroken testimony of his contempo- 
raries,” say the authors, “that by virtue of certain high traits of 
character, in certain momentous lines of purpose and achievement, 
he was incomparably the greatest man of his time. . . . . If history 
had said its last word, if no more were to be known of him than is 
already written, his fame, however lacking in definite outline, how- 
ever distorted by fable, would survive undiminished to the latest 
generations.” ' 

Let us examine a few prominent phases of Abraham Lincoln’s 
character and life-work, and see if they indeed prove him to have 
been the exceptional man portrayed by his latest biographers, “the 
greatest of the great,” as Castelar once said of him. It is proposed, 
therefore, to study him briefly as a politician, as an orator, as a writer, 
as a wit, as a military man, as an abolitionist, and as a moralist. 

Lincoln took an interest in politics even while a boy. He was a 
politician before he was a lawyer, and his legal practice was made 
the stepping-stone to a political career. He entered public life at 
the very birth of the anti-slavery agitation, of which he was destined 
to be the great political champion. Garrison published the first 
number of the Liberator in 1831, and Lincoln became a candidate 
for public office for the first time in 1832. 

The foundation of Lincoln’s political success was his popularity, 
and his popularity was due to his ‘“‘ always keeping near to the 
people,” as he expressed it. One night he had adream. He thought 
that he was in some great assembly. The people made a lane to 
let him pass. ‘He is a common-looking fellow,” some one said. 
Lincoln in his dream turned to his critic, and replied: “ Friend, 


1 In connection with the work under review, Herndon’s Lincoln, published by Bed- 
ford, Clarke, & Co., Chicago, might be read. The author, William H. Herndon, who 
died this spring, was for many years his intimate friend and law partner. The picture 
of Lincoln, as painted by Herndon, differs in many details from that given in the 
more ambitious work ; the two taken together form what must be a very nearly per- 
fect likeness of the President. It is to be regretted that the family thought it neces- 
sary to suppress this True Story of a Great Life, as the sub-title reads ; for, although 
it is written in a crude style, and some of the statements may be apocryphal, still the 
final impression left on the reader is one of fresh admiration for the man who, not- 
withstanding the lowliness and coarseness of his existence as revealed in these three 
volumes, finally became, to quote the words of Emerson, “the true representative of 
this continent, father of his country, the pulse of twenty millions throbbing in his 
heart, the thought of their minds articulated by his tongue.” 
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the Lord prefers common-looking people; that is why he made so 
many of them.” His life presents numerous instances of the strong 
hold which he had on the lowly. When the Governor of Illinois 
called for volunteers against Black Hawk, Lincoln—then a tall, 
lean, raw lad of twenty-three—enlisted at the first tap of the drum, 
and, equally to his surprise and delight, was elected captain of his 
company. ‘This is the way the choice was made. The company 
assembled on the village green; an election was suggested, and 
thereupon three-quarters of the men walked over to where Lincoln 
was standing. ‘“ We have the word of Lincoln for it,” say the 
authors, “ that no subsequent success ever gave him such unmixed 
pleasure as this earliest distinction.” These volumes afford many 
other examples of the high regard which Lincoln’s pioneer neigh- 
bours entertained for him throughout his whole public career, as 
clearly and repeatedly shown at the ballot-box. 

On his return from the Black Hawk War, towards the end of 
the summer of 1832, Captain Lincoln stood for office for the first 
time, announcing himself as a candidate for the Illinois Legislature ; 
but he was defeated—the only time in his life, however, in a contest 
before the people. Among the eight unsuccessful candidates, five 
fared worse than he. In his own neighbourhood he received the 
almost unanimous vote, the precinct of New Salem, where he then 
lived, standing 277 to 3 in his favour. At the next election, in 
1834, Lincoln was chosen, coming in at the head of the list of the 
four successful candidates. ‘Two years later he was re-elected by 
‘Ca majority greatly in excess of the average majority of his friends, 
which shows conclusively how his influence and popularity had in- 
creased.” When this Legislature adjourned, and Lincoln returned 
to his constituents, he was feasted at a banqnet, where two of the 
toasts read: “ A. Lincoln: he has fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends, and disappointed the hopes of his enemies”; and 
‘** A, Lincoln: one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

When Lincoln’s political field widened we find the same popu- 
larity attending him. In 1846 he was sent to Congress, and his 
majority in his own county was the largest ever obtained there by 
a candidate of his party. In 1860 he was the indisputable choice 
of the American people for the Presidency, for if the whole voting 
strength of the three opposing parties had been united upon a single 
candidate, Lincoln would nevertheless have been chosen with only a 
trifling diminution of his electoral majority. 

But Lincoln’s success at the polls was not always due entirely to 
his popularity. He was a consummate politician. ‘‘ There was 
never a closer calculator of political probabilities than himself,” say 
his biographers. ‘‘ He was completely at home among election 
figures. All his political life he had scanned tables of returns with 
as much care and accuracy as he analysed and scrutinised maxims of 
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Government and platforms of parties He was familiar with 
all the turning-points in contested counties and ‘close ’ districts, and 
knew by heart the value of each and every local loss or gain, and its 
relation to the grand result At the close of many a hot 
campaign he had searched out the comfort of victory from a dis- 
couraging and adverse-looking column of figures, or correctly read the 
fatal omen of defeat in some single announcement from a precinct 
or county.” 

Speaking afterwards of the night following the memorable election 
of November 6, 1860, he said: ‘“‘ When I finally bade my friends 
good-night and left the room, I had substantially completed the 
framework of my Cabinet as it now exists.” At his second election 
in 1864, within a few hours after the polls had closed, he was able 
to say that the voting had shown that ‘‘ we have more men now than 
we had when the war began.” Referring to this statement, his 
biographers say: ‘‘ A great bundle of papers which lies before us as 
we write, filled with telegrams from every quarter annotated, in his 
own neat handwriting, with a mass of figures which would have dis- 
mayed an ordinary accountant, shows the importance which he 
attached to this fact, and the industry with which he investigated 

The accomplished statisticians of the 7ribwne Almanac in 
the following month, after the closest study of the official returns, 
expressed their surprise ‘ at the singular accuracy of the President’s 
figures,’ ” 

The authors cite several instances to show Lincoln’s gift for the 
calculation of political results in advance—a faculty which remained 
with him all his life. During his first campaign for Congress a 
Democratic friend came to him and said, as he wished to see him 
elected, he would vote for him, if the contest was to be so close, that 
one ballot would help. ‘‘ However,” added this friend in need, ‘“ I 
don’t like to vote against my own party.” A short time before the 
election, Lincoln wrote to him : “I have got the preacher, and don’t 
want your vote.” 

“Tt is not to be said,” his biographers confess, ‘“ that Lincoln 
relied entirely upon his own merits, and the sentiment of the consti- 
tuents to procure him his nominations.” Like other politicians of 
the time, he used all proper means to attain his object. A package 
of letters written during the preliminary canvass for Congress shows 
how intelligent and yet how straightforward he was in the ways of 
politicians. ‘‘ He warned his correspondents day by day of every 
move on the board ; advised his supporters at every point, and kept 
every wire in perfect working order.” 

If necessary, Lincoln, the politician, could even prevaricate. When 
the President-elect was making up his Cabinet in the winter of 
1860-61, Mr. Simon Cameron was informed, in December 1860, that 
he should be either Secretary of the Treasury or Secretary of War. 
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A few days later, Mr. Lincoln changed his mind, and wrote Mr. 
Cameron, on January 3, 1861, that he could not be taken into the 
Cabinet. ‘ And now I suggest,” the letter ran, ‘‘ that you write me 
declining the appointment.” On January 31, after some of Cameron’s 
friends had visited Springfield, Lincoln again wrote: “I herewith 
send you a letter dated January 3—the same date as the last you 
received from me. I thought best to give it that date, as it is in 
some sort to take the place of that letter.” The enclosed letter con- 
tained the following passage: ‘‘ You have not as yet signified to me 
whether you would accept the appointment.” 

He said one day, with a flash of cynical wisdom worthy of La 
Rochefoucauld or Talleyrand, that honest statesmanship was the em- 
ployment of individual meannesses for the public good. He often 
declared that in a Republic the talisman which wrought the wonders 
of statesmanship and the changes of national destiny was public 
opinion. ‘ We now know that in the use of this talent he was the 
most consummate master whose skill history has revealed.” 

The masterly way in which the untrained diplomat of Illinois con- 
jured away one of the worst crises that ever threatened the integrity 
of his administration shows at its best Lincoln’s mental shrewdness 
and political skill, Mr. Seward, his Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Chase, his Secretary of the Treasury, were not on the friendliest 
terms. Many of the leading Republicans of the Senate were enemies 
of the former and admirers of the latter. In fact, the Radical 
Senators went so far on one occasion as to send a committee to the 
President requesting that he dismiss Seward from the Cabinet ; where- 
upon the Secretary of State voluntarily sent in his resignation. In 
the meanwhile, the President invited the Senatorial body of malcon- 
tents to meet him, and when they were admitted to his presence they 
found, to their surprise and dissatisfaction, the whole Cabinet, with 
the exception of Seward, assembled to listen to their jeremiad. Mr. 
Chase, too, was placed in a most awkward position, and, as the result 
of the long discussion which followed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
felt. called upon also to resign. Lincoln afterwards said that from 
the moment he held both resignations in his hand, he saw his way 
clear before him. ‘ Now I can ride: I have got a pumpkin in each 
end of my bag ” was the remark that he made, suggested by the memory 
of his pioneer childhood. He immediately sent an identical note to 
his two former Cabinet Ministers, which ran as follows: ‘‘ You have 
respectively tendered me your resignations I am apprised of 
the circumstances which may render this course personally desirable 
to each of you; but after most anxious consideration, my deliberate 
judgment is that the public interest does not admit it. I therefore 
have to request that you will resume the duties of your departments 
respectively.” Both secretaries forthwith returned to their posts. In 
their comments on this crisis so happily averted, the authors say of 
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Mr. Lincoln: ‘“ He had to meet it absolutely unaided. From the 
nature of the case he could take no advice from those who were 
nearest him in the Government.” 

From what has just been said about Lincoln’s remarkable popu- 
larity and success at the polls, it must not be supposed that his elec- 
toral contests were simple “ walk-overs.” He once remarked to one 
of his secretaries: ‘‘It is singular that I, who am not a vindictive 
man,’ should always, except once, have been before the people for 
election in canvasses marked for their bitterness. When I came to 
Congress it was a quiet time; but always, except that, the contests 
in which I have been prominent have been marked with great 
rancour.” 

Among the other qualities which contributed to Lincoln’s political 
advancement was his original and powerful oratory. The essential 
characteristics of his speeches were “a pervading clearness of 
analysis, and that strong tendency to axiomatic definition which gives 
so many of his sentences their convincing force and durable value.” 
Referring to the impression which Lincoln’s oratory made on his 
‘more critical and learned hearers” in New England, the authors 
say: ‘‘ They found no little surprise in the fact that a western 
politician, springing from the class of unlettered frontiersmen, could 
not only mould plain strong words into fresh and attractive phraseo- 
logy, but maintain a clear, sustained, convincing argument, equal 
in force and style to the best examples in their college text-books.” 
On February 27, 1860, Mr. Lincoln spoke in the great hall of the 
Cooper Institute, New York, and this is what Horace Greeley said 
of the effort in the next morning’s Tribune: ‘ Mr. Lincoln is one 
of Nature’s orators, using his rare powers solely to elucidate and 
convince, though their inevitable effect is to delight and electrify as 
| ar The tones, the gestures, the kindling eyes, and the 
mirth-provoking look defy the reporter’s skill. The vast assemblage 
frequently rang with cheers and shouts of applause, which were 
prolonged and intensified at the close. No man ever before made 
such an impression on his first appeal to a New York audience.” 
Speaking of Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address, Edward Everett, 
who was the “orator of the day” on that occasion, wrote Mr. 
Lincoln: ‘‘I should be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as 
near to the central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes.” 

Lincoln’s first participation in debate on the floor of Congress is 
thus described in his own quaint and simple words: ‘‘ By way of 
getting the hang of the House, I made a little speech two or three 
days ago on a post-office question of no general interest. I find 


1 Lincoln once said to Mr. Fox, Assistant Secretary to the Navy: “ You have more 
of that feeling of personal resentment than I. Perhaps [ have too little of it; but I 
never thought it paid. Aman has no time to spend half his life in quarrels, If any 
man ceases to attack me, I never remember the past against him.” 
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speaking here and elsewhere about the same thing. I was about as 
badly scared, and no worse, as I am when I speak in court. I 
expect to make one in a week or two in which I hope to succeed 
well enough to wish you to see it.” 

The authors give the following account of this effort: “ Few 
better maiden speeches—for it was his first formal discourse in 
Congress—have ever been made in that House It deserves 
the attentive reading of any one who imagines that there was any- 
thing accidental in the ascendency which he held for twenty years 
among the public men in Illinois. The winter was mostly devoted 
to speeches upon the same subject [the Mexican War] from men of 
eminence and experience, but it is within bounds to say there was 
not a speech made in the House that year superior to this in 
clearness of statement, severity of criticism combined with soberness 
of style, or, what is most surprising, finish and correctness. In its 
close, clear argument, its felicity of illustration, its restrained yet 
burning earnestness, it belongs to precisely the same class of 
addresses as those which he made a dozen years later.” 

And it may be added, to Lincoln’s credit, that the speech was a 
vigorous arraignment of the administration for having begun, in the 
interest of slavery, the attack on’ Mexico. 

In their account of the proceedings of the first Republican Con- 
vention, held in Illinois in 1856, the authors say: ‘‘ There were 
stirring speeches by eloquent leaders, eagerly listened to and 
vociferously applauded, but scarcely a man moved from his seat in 
the crowded hall until Mr. Lincoln had been heard, Every one felt 
the fitness of his making the closing argument and exhortation, and 
right nobly did he honour their demand. A silence full of emotion 
filled the assembly, as for a moment, before beginning, his tall form 
stood in commandiny attitude on the rostrum, the impressiveness of 
his theme and the significance of the occasion reflected in his 
thoughtful and earnest features. The spell of the hour was visibly 
upon him, and holding his audience in rapt attention, he clesed in 
a brilliant peroration with an appeal to the people to join the 
Republican Standard ; to 


‘Come as the winds come, when forests are rended : 
Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded.’ 


The influence was irresistible ; the audience rose and acknowledged 
the speaker’s power with cheer upon cheer. Unfortunately the 
speech was never reported, but its effect lives vividly in the memory 
of all who heard it, and it crowned his right to popular leadership 
in his own State, which thereafter was never disputed.” 

That his oratorical efforts had more than ordinary influence on 
the minds of the Northern people, then being gradually awakened 
to preparation for the death-struggle with slavery, is shown by the 
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fact that up to June 16, 1860, the pamphlet containing Lincoln’s 
famous joint debate with Senator Douglas had gone through three 
editions. Over 30,000 copies had been circulated by the Ohio 
Republican Committee, which wrote him: “ We regard your 
speeches as luminous and triumphant expositions of the doctrines of 
the Republican Party.” Who can say how much these discourses 
did to secure Lincoln’s nomination at Chicago this same summer, 
and his triumphant election in the following autumn ? 

Lincoln’s oratory was effective and durable because he was a good 
writer. His speeches read well, and hence their value, both to his 
party and to himself, in his efforts for advancement in public life. 
‘‘ Nothing would have more amazed him while he lived,” says 
Colonel Hay, “ than to hear himself called a man of letters; but this 
age produced few greater writers.” Emerson ranks him with Alsop 
and Pilpay in his lighter moods, and says: “The weight and 
penetration of many passages in his letters, messages, and speeches 
—hidden now by the very closeness of their application to the 
moment—are destined to a wide fame His brief speech at 
Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed by words on any recorded 
occasion.” Montalembert commended Lincoln’s style as a model for 
the imitation of princes. ‘‘ The more his writings are studied in 
connection with the important transactions of his age,” say the 
authors, ‘‘ the higher will his reputation stand in the opinion of the 
lettered class.” 

A few brief extracts from his writings will tend to prove the 
justness of these statements. The following paragraph is found at 
the close of a speech delivered at a Republican banquet in 1856: 
“« Let bygones be bygones ; let past differences as nothing be; and 
with steady eye on the real issue, let us reinaugurate the good old 
‘central ideas’ of the Republic. We can do it. The human heart 
is with us; God is with us, We shall again be able not to declare 
that ‘all states as states are equal,’ nor yet that ‘all citizens as 
citizens are equal,’ but to renew the broader, better declaration, in- 
cluding both these and much gore, that ‘all men are created 


999 


equal. 

: The celebrated Gettysburg address is so short and is such an 
excellent epitome of Lincoln’s style as an orator and writer that it 
may be giver in full. This, ‘one of the world’s masterpieces in 
rhetorical art,” runs as follows: 

“ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
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that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these honoured dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

But it is the terse, axiomatic phrases with which Lincoln’s writings, 
both public and private, abound that give them their original and 
characteristic stamp. I have noted a few examples of this kind. 
“‘ Understanding the spirit of our institutions to aim at the elevation 
of men,” he wrote in a private letter in 1859, “I am opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them.” In another private letter is found 
this sentence: “In law, it is good policy to never plead what you 
need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove what you cannot.” When 
in August 1864 Grant thought for a moment of leaving the army 
before Petersburg and hastening with a large detachment to the 
assistance of Sheridan then in the Shenandoah Valley, Lincoln tele- 
graphed as follows to the General-in-chief: ‘I have seen your 
dispatch expressing your unwillingness to break your hold where you 
are. Neither am I willing. Hold on with a bull dog grip, and 
chew and choke as much as possible. A. Lincoln, President.” 

It is the humorous element in Lincoln’s speeches and writings 
which makes them almost swi generis. A few examples of this 
tendency of his mind will illustrate this statement. 

During the Taylor-Cass-Van Buren presidential campaign of 1848 
Mr. Lincoln said in a speech, that of the three parties then asking 
the confidence of the country, Van Buren’s Free Soil party con- 
tained less of principle than either of the others, adding, amidst 
shouts of laughter, that its elastic platform reminded him of nothing 
so much as the pair of trousers offered for sale by a Yankee peddler, 
which were “large enough for any man, and small enough for 
any boy.” 

What he said or wrote to his generals was often amusingly pat. 
When a seemingly unsurmountable obstacle checked the advance of 
one of the.armies, his favourite illustration was: ‘‘ Well, if you can’t 
plough through the log, perhaps you can plough around it.” It was 
characteristic of General McClellan, the authors tells us, that he 
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always regarded bad weather as exceedingly injurious to him, but as 
never injurious to the other side; so Lincoln once said of him : “ He 
seems to think, in defiance of Scripture, that heaven sends its rain 
only on the just and not on the unjust.” Exasperated at the dis- 
crepancy between the aggregate of troops forwarded to the same 
general, and the number the general reported as being received, 
Lincoln exclaimed : “‘ Sending men to that army is like shovelling 
fleas across a barn-yard—not half of them get there.” When one of 
the Northern commanders took the control of a Missouri church out 
of the hands of its rebel trustees, Lincoln disapproved of the measure 
in a dispatch containing this terse and vigorous phrase, which imme- 
diately obtained wide currency. ‘The United States Government 
must not, as by this order, undertake to run the churches.” When 
Grant was accused of intemperance, the President answered: “If I 
knew what brand of whisky he drinks, I would send a barrel or so 
to some other generals.” He once telegraphed to General Hooker : 
‘** If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it on 
the plank road between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the 
animal must be very slim somewhere. Could you not break him ?” 
To another general he wrote: ‘‘I understand the main body of: the 
enemy is very near you, so near that you could ‘ board at home,’ so 
to speak, and menace or attack him any day.” When Grant, as 
commander-in-chief, proposed a concerted action of all the Northern 
armies, Lincoln exclaimed ; ‘‘ Oh, yes, I see. As we say out West, 
if a man can’t skin, he must hold a leg while somebody else does.” 
When Richmond was on the point of falling, Sheridan, who was with 
the advance, sent to Grant a report ending in these words: ‘If the 
thing is pressed, I think that Lee will surrender.” Grant sent the 
dispatch to Lincoln, who immediately replied: ‘‘ Let the thing be 
pressed.” 

Not less happy were many of Lincoln’s messages to politicians. 
In 1864 the two Kansas senators got at loggerheads. Finally the 
President wrote Mr. Pomeroy: “I wish you and Lane would make 
a sincere effort to get out of the mood you are in. It does neither 
of you any good ; it gives you the means of tormenting the life out 
of me, and nothing else.” ‘‘ What is that crowd of people in the 
hall?” he asked one day of his secretary. ‘It is a delegation 
from South Carolina. They are a swindle.” “ Let them in,” said 
the President; ‘‘they will not swindle me.” At the Hampton 
Roads Conference in 1865, one of the rebel commissioners instanced, 
in support of an argument, the negotiation of Charles I. with the 
people in arms against him. To which Lincoln, opposed to 
this view, answered pertinently: “ All I distinctly recollect about 
the case of Charles I. is that he lost his head.” To one of his mild- 
natured critics he wrote: ‘‘ Would you drop the war where it is, or 
would you prosecute it in the future with elder-stalk squirts charged 
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with rose water?” Referring to some of the Secretary of State’s 
enemies in the Senate the President said: ‘‘ While they seem to 
believe in my honesty, they appear also to think that when I have 
in me any good purpose or intention, Seward contrives to suck it 
out of me unperceived.” Here is a bit of good-natured irony in 
which Lincoln often indulged. When the armed occupation of 
Cairo, in Southern Illinois, created great consternation among the 
rebels, at the beginning of the conflict, an incautious Kentucky 
State senator sent a protest to the President, who answered as 
follows through one of his secretaries: ‘“ He directs me to say that 
he never would have ordered the movement of troops complained of 
had he known that Cairo was in your senatorial district.” When, 
on his first arrival in Washington, the new President was besieged 
by office-seekers, while the war was breaking out, Lincoln said: 
“T feel like a man letting lodgings at one end of the house, while 
the other end is on fire.” 

Lincoln was not adverse to cracking a joke at his own expense. 
Thus when the votes of the soldiers in the different camps about 
Washington began to be reported on the occasions of Lincoln’s second 
election, it was found that those at Carver Hospital, by which 
passed every day the President and the secretary (on their way to 
the country) gave the heaviest opposition vote. Whereupon Lincoln 
exclaimed: ‘‘That’s hard on us, Stanton; they know us better 
than the others!” 

Lincoln knew his Bible well, and was often very happy in his 
quotations from it. On the morning after the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, called in 1864 for the purpose of defeating the President’s 
re-election, a friend, giving Mr. Lincoln an account of it, said that, 
instead of the many thousands who had been expected to be present, 
not more than four hundred were actually there. Struck by the 
number mentioned, the President reached for the Bible, which, we 
are told, generally lay on his desk, and, after a moment's search, 
read these words: ‘“ And every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented gathered 
themselves unto him, and he became a captain over them; and 
there were with him about four hundred men.” 

Near the close of the war a friend asked him what was to be done 
with the rebels. He answered, after referring to the vehement 
demand prevalent in certain quarters of the North for exemplary 
punishment, by quoting these words of David to his nephews, who 
were calling for vengeance on Shimei, because he had cursed the 
Lord’s anointed: ‘“ What have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, 
that ye should this day be adversaries unto me? Shall there any 
man be put to death this day in Israel ?” 

During Lincoln’s life-time it was the custom of some people to 
attribute to him scores of rather low stories, which he had never 
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told, and more than one cheap pamphlet was published containing 
what purported to be “ Old Abe’s Jokes,” jokes which he had never 
perpetrated. But that the President possessed an almost inexhausti- 
ble fund of humorous stories, often broad and always pointed, 
nobody would deny. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have scattered 
through their volumes a few of these jests and witty stories. Here 
is a good one, which is a fair sample of all, and now first told, I 
believe. 

In the winter of 1863 there was much anxiety at Washington, 
lest Burnside should be captured at Knoxville. One day a report 
came to the White House that there was heavy firing in the direction 
of the latter city. Lincoln, who had been waiting during long 
hours for some news, now expressed his satisfaction, and when asked 
why he found any comfort in this meagre message, answered: “A 
neighbour of mine in Menard County, named Sally Ward, had a 
large family of children, which she took very little care of. When- 
ever she heard one of them yelling in some out-of-the-way place, 
she would say, ‘ Thank the Lord! there’s one of my young ones not 
dead yet.’” So long as there was “ firing in the direction of Knox- 
ville,” Burnside was not captured. 

One of Lincoln’s friends once said to an eastern lawyer, who 
expressed the opinion that Lincoln was wasting time telling stories 
to the jury: “ Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul, Lincoln 
is like Tansey’s horse, he ‘ breaks to win,’ ” 

Lincoln of course enjoyed the wit of others, though he did some- 
times choose extraordinary occasions for indulging in this pleasure. 
Thus, when the Cabinet was called together to learn for the first 
time the President’s emancipation policy, Lincoln began by inform- 
ing them that Artemus Ward had just sent him his latest book, and 
proposed reading a chapter (‘‘ High-handed Outrage at Utica”), which 
he thought very funny. He thereupon read the chapter aloud, 
seemed to enjoy it, and after the Cabinet had recovered its gravity, 
the President assumed a graver tone, and then told them the im- 
portant object of the meeting. 

Here is another similar instance of the violation of the Bible 
precept that ‘‘ to everything there is a season.” The President was 
at the War Department on the night of the “ October Elections” of 
1864, which, it was known, would afford a pretty sure sign of how the 
whole country would go at the Presidential election in the following 
month. Notwithstanding the momentous stake which both the 
President and the nation had in the result of this campaign, 
Lincoln, in the lull of telegrams, read: aloud to the Secretary and 
the Assistant-secretary of War selected chapters from the Nasby 
Papers, much to the disgust of Mr. Stanton, who attributed this 
conduct to a stolid indifference to the contest. But such was not 
the case. 
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Mr. Lincoln was a victim of constitutional melancholy, which 
assumed a most dangerous form on one or two occasions in his 
earlier years. His domestic life was far from happy, and it is now 
known that his wife was threatened with insanity, if she were not 
actually insane. The terrible responsibilities and continual uncer- 
tainties of the Civil War were an awful strain on his mental and 
bodily powers. An intense love of fun was the safety-valve of this 
mental state. In his youth and early manhood it often showed 
itself in the roughest sort of horseplay, and in ill-considered story- 
telling, and during his mature years his own wit and humour, or 
that of others, was always a delightful balm to his much troubled 
soul, 


THEODORE STANTON. 


(To be continued.) 








A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF 
GAMBLING. 


At the present time the subject of gambling is receiving much atten- 
tion from the religious as well as from the severely Utilitarian sections 
of Society. 

It has been debated with astonishing vigour and still more aston- 
ishing unanimity of opinion by clergy and ministers of different 
denominations, assembled in their respective congresses; and it has 
been discussed, now coldly, now enthusiastically, by those who, taking 
salus populi as their motto, do not concern themselves with questions 
of conscience, or intuitive moral principles. This general interest 
in the subject justifies us in presenting the following sketch of its 
main features. Indeed, with the scanty materials available, it is 
impossible for us to do more than briefly exhibit the outlines of 
the subject, and even to do that is no easy matter, as the authorities 
are few and far between, and often unsatisfactory. With the single 
exception of Rome, all information must be sought in poems and 
biographies, and, consequently, detailed historical statements are not 
forthcoming. 

Before commencing to deal with the question, we must point out 
that in this essay the only object aimed at is a true, though neces- 
sarily incomplete, account of the history of gambling ; the moral and 
politico-economic aspect of the question must be left to be dealt with 
on a future occasion, as also must the description of how the practice 
of gambling is regarded by the law of England. But although it is 
not within the province of this Article to urge or decry legislative 
restrictions on betting and games of chance, still,in so far as reason 
founded on fact is able to influence the human mind, it may be 
hoped that the following sketch will assist the perplexed to arrive at 
a proper judgment on the question. 

The first point to be considered is, “ What is gambling ?” Is playing 
* snap” en famille on Christmas Eve for nuts, gambling? Is buying 
with a penny the millionth chance of obtaining a gilt threepenny 
piece in a prize packet, gambling? Is diving for half-crowns 
gambling? With due respect for those who differ from us, we say, 
it is not. But, it is retorted, the element of chance enters into all 
operations, ‘That is so, but chance is a very wide term, and means, 
popularly, a variety of things. If you crush in at the pit door, yor 
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take the risk of obtaining a seat; and, especially, if many have pre- 
ceded you, you, in popular language, put down your money and take 
your “ chance,” which, after all, means that you will see what happens, 
hoping the event. will be favourable to you. Again, your friend 
calls on you, he explains, ‘It was chance that directed me to your 
house ;” there he means that for his coming there is an absence of 
assignable cause. Again it means an opportunity. ‘‘ This is my 
chance,” and again, a something which may be termed “luck,” the 
“ Fortuna” to.which weak mankind clings. To condemn a game or 
action as a ‘‘ gambling transaction” because it rests on chance, is as 
foolish as to say that Mr. Micawber, who was always waiting for 
something to turn up, was an inveterate gambler. 

No; gambling means something more than staking on chance, 
and this fact Dr. Johnson partially grasped when he defined it as 
‘“‘ playing extravagantly for money,” partially, because something is 
omitted, and that is, that the money stake is the one end desired. 
With this addition the definition would be correct, but it would not, 
unless words were violently strained, include ‘‘ betting,” which is 
now the most important mode of gambling. From the earliest times 
down to the present day, the essence of gambling has been considered 
to be the playing for a stake, the acquisition of which is the sole 
end of play. If the game is indulged in to promote health, acquire 
honour, or obtain pleasure, no matter whether the stake is there or 
not, it is not “‘ gambling,” the one aim, the sole inducement, must 
consist of money, or things the only value of which is their monetary 
worth. 

In ancient times people frequently played for trinkets, dress, and 
even eatables; this was true gambling, provided that the players 
desired the possession of the things as valuable property, 7.¢., pro- 
perty having a money value and considered in that light only. It 
was said recently that running for a prize is “gambling.” Well, if 
it is thought to be so in 1890, it will be for the first time in the 
world’s history; the aim of running is the promotion of health, 
physical activity, and, although there may be some who run for the 
purpose of winning money, can any one, with a trustworthy dictionary 
before him, say that they gamble, or that even in such a case the 
one end of running the race is money? The athlete who was 
crowned with the Olympian laurel, the Nemean parsley chaplet, the 
Isthmian wreath of pine, or the Pythian palm, had fought for glory, 
which was the direct object, and manly vigour the indirect. Was 
this, we wonder, gambling? To put down races on account of the 
tendency of mankind to bet on them is one thing; because they are 
themselves of the nature of “gambling transactions” is another 
and a totally different thing. 

The following definition brings out the foregoing points. 
“Gaming” is the playing for a money stake, a game completely 
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or almost completely dependent on accident ; betting is the staking of 
money against the money of another or others on the happening or 
non-happening of an uncertain event ; in both cases, the sole aim, end, 
and object of the game, or staking, being the acquisition of money 
belonging to another, no other inducement entering either directly 
or indirectly into consideration. This, as will be seen, excludes 
contests of endurance or of powers in which so-called professional 
runners take part. Betting, which is included, appears to be a 
product of latter day civilisation, as one hears nothing of it until 
very recent times, but gaming is probably contemporaneous with 
written history. 

The origin of “ gambling” is peculiar ; an account of it, as credible 
as it is probable, has been given by Dr. Tyler in his work on 
Primitive Culture. Dr. Tyler writes, ‘*To a modern educated man, 
drawing lots or throwing up a coin is an appeal to chance, that 
is to ignorance; it is committing the decision of a question to a 
mechanical process, itself in no way unnatural or even extraordinary, 
but merely so difficult to follow that no one can say beforehand 
what will come of it. But we also know that this scientific doctrine 
of chance is not that of early civilisation, which has little in common 
with the mathematician’s theory of probabilities, but much in common 
with such sacred divination as the choice of Matthias by lot as a 
twelfth apostle.” Thus, the origin of gaming and betting was 
religious. It can clearly be referred to the appeal to the friendly 
deity to aid the appellant through the medium in the first instance 
of the “lot” enclosed in the Chief's helmet. 

In national affairs we first see an example of this. Homer, in 
Iliad, vii. 171, tells how the Greeks pray with uplifted hands, when 
the heroes cast lots in the cap of Agamemnon to ascertain who is 
appointed by the gods to war with Trojan Hector. 


"Os eal’ oi 5€é KAnpov eonpnvarro éxacrot 
’Ev & éBador xuvén ’Ayapepvovos ’Arpeidao 
Aaoi 8 npnoayro, Oeoiar Se xeipas arérxov 
*O8e Sé ris etrecxer, idav eis Kpavoy evpuy 
Zev marep, 7) Alavra Aaxeiv, 7) Tudevs viov, 
‘H avrév Baowja modvypvaoo Muxnyns. 


The ordeal of the Saxons is another case in point, and endless 
instances could be given of this appeal to the deity to speak favour- 
ably, and direct Chance. Naturally, we find the gods being invoked 
in private matters, and the especial deity asked to assist his or her 
humble votary in his trifling with the unknown. Then we perceive 
springing up an idea that one particular goddess patronised the 
invokers of the dice or lottery box, and to her all eyes are turned. 
Fortuna, by the Romans, and Tyche by the Greeks, were thus 
honoured, and save in that they belonged to the nation, they repre- 
sented the “luck” of the modern gambler. By this time the truly 
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religious stage had been passed (Fortuna was invoked, but only to 
assist the gambler, he wished money; before, the object was the 
decision of the gods); and then the history of gambling proper 
begins ; the desire of gain became the important factor, and has been 
ever since. 

Nowadays, gambling is supposed by many to be in direct contra- 
vention of the will of God, and indeed Jeremy Taylor went so far 
as to say that it was an invention of the “ Evil One.” The transition 
is remarkable, but not surprising. The ancients regarded the hazard 
of the lottery as an excellent medium through which a beneficent 
deity could act; Jeremy Taylor looked at the evil the dice brought 
in their train. The points of view were different, the views were 
consequently different. Although even at the present day a large 
number of people hold the advanced puritanical view that gambling 
is sin, yet it may be said that, generally speaking, opposition to 
gambling proceeds on other grounds. What these are it is not my 
purpose now to discuss. Wherever we go we find that this process 
of evolution has been undergone by gambling. 

First, descended from its immediate ancestor, the religious cere- 
mony, gambling is closely connected with religion; then religion is 
transformed into superstition, and the Evil One is its patron, its 
overseer ; finally, science, with its ‘‘ doctrine of chances” and more 
or less “ infallible systems,” swoops down, and begins a fight with 
the latter which it has not as yet concluded. Betting appears later 
on the scene, and so for a short time we shall speak of gaming only. 
“‘Gaming” has ever been a most fashionable form of dissipation, 
and it seems also to have been the subject of the censure of every 
wise and moral man. Even the sober Jews, whose amusements were 
for the most part song and music, occasionally threw the dice, and 
brought on themselves the denunciations of the Talmudic Doctors. 
We have seen it stated that a Jew who was convicted of dicing was 
not allowed to give evidence (which implied great degradation), but 
we have not been able to find any passage bearing the statement 
out either in the Pentateuch or Talmud, therefore we give it for what 
it is worth. Games of chance were prohibited by Mahomet, and 
in the Koran were placed as sins in the same category as wine- 
drinking. Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians were dicers, but 
whether they were gamblers is not stated. Their favourite game 
was one played with draughtsmen, and there is good evidence to 
believe that this is, if not the most ancient game, at least one of the 
most ancient. Dice were introduced perhaps in much later times by 
the Romans. To the Greeks belong the credit or discredit of being 
the inventors of dice. Tradition has it that Palamedes, who lived 
at the time of the Trojan war, introduced them into Greece, and it is 
certain that the Greeks imported into Rome the three most popular 
games. As the authorities on gaming at Rome are numerous and 
satisfactory, and as the Greek and Roman games of chance were 
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identical, we shall deal with the subject at length when we come to 
touch on Rome. Suffice it to say that the xiPo¢ and aorpayadoc 
were the exact prototypes of and similar to the tessera and talus. 
The rules of the game were the same, but the Greeks never used 
more than three dice. The highest throw, “ Venus,” of the Romans, 
was the ‘Agpodirn of the Greeks; canis, the kiwv of the Greeks. 
As in Rome, the game depended on combinations, but when numbers 
only were desired, the Greeks termed it wAscrooXAivea, as did the 
Romans, who adopted Greek terms—compare écarté, rouge et noir. 
The mixed game of chance and skill resembling our backgammon 
was played in both countries, but the Greek name for it is not clear ; 
the tabula lusoria, and the wAtvMiov were names for the same ruled 
board, which answers in some degree to our backgammon board. 

Whether the laws prohibited gaming is, unfortunately, not clear ; 
but it is tolerably certain that habitual gaming was looked on 
with disfavour. That there were gaming houses, we know by the 
existence of the word xu(3evrnprov, but little more can be ascertained 
on the point. One can, however, imagine the esthetic Athenians, in 
spite of Draco and Solon, tolerating the game, and, indeed, the 
“superb Corinthians ” also; but it would require a stretch of imagina- 
tion to regard the patriotic, austere, and gloomy Spartans as triflers 
with the wupyoc (or dice box). One thing only is certain, and that 
is the fact that the Greeks were addicted to gaming. 

When we come to Rome, we stand on firmer ground ; we are face 
to face with an abundance of evidence on the point. The games of 
chance most in vogue with the Romans were those which were 
played with dice, and of these the two principal games differed 
according to the form of the dice employed. In one, the tessera 
was used, in the other the talus; and first as to the former. The 
tessera, tesella, or tesserula, was a six-sided solid square of ivory 
or bone, or close-grained wood (¢.g., privet “ligustra tesseris utilis- 
sima,” Pliny), and every side bore a number. The six numbers were 
styled, unio, binio, trio, quaternio, quinio, senio. Three tesserae 
were used, and in later times, two only. The mode of playing was 
as follows: The tesserae were put into a box termed Fritillus- 
Pyrgus Turris; Turricula, Phimus, and shaken up and thrown on 
to a table, and the player who threw the highest won the stake. Any 
number of players might take part. The highest throw possible 
was three sixes, which was called Jactus Venereus ; Venus ; Basilicus 
(since the “arbiter bibendi” of a symposium was he who threw 
first the maximum). The lowest throw was three aces, Jactus 
pessimus; Jactus damnosus; Canis; Canicula; Vulturius; Unio, 
thus giving rise to the phrase ““"H rpic¢ «k,n rpétc kuBou” (“every 
thing or nothing.”) 

The scoring generally seems to have depended on “ combinations,” 
and, as in the alea played with the talus, there were thirty-five 
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different combinations, when the tessera was used there must have 
been considerably more. But as has been stated, sometimes the 
game was to throw the highest numbers only. The talus was 
an oblong die, differing from the tessera, in that two of its six sides 
were slightly curved. Four sides only were numbered, thus on one side 
unio, on the opposite senio; on one side ternio or trio, on the opposite 
quatrio. The mode of playing was the same as when the tessera 
was used, but when the talus fell on the curved side it was said 
“cadere rectus” or assistere, and the throw was repeated. It could 
therefore either fall “rectus” or “pronus.” Four tuli were always 
used. The highest throw was when the four tali turned up with 
different numbers uppermost, the sum not exceeding fourteen, and 
the lowest, when four aces were turned up. There was another 
favourite game, which was played with dice and “latrunculi” or 
draughtsmen, in which a board divided by twelve straight lines was 
used. ‘This board was variously termed “Tabula lusoria,” Alveus ; 
Alveolus; Abacus. The game was popular, as it combined chance 
with skill ; but it is very doubtful if it could be termed a “ gambling 
game.” Itseems to have been very similar to our backgammon. The 
game itself was known as “ duodecim scripta.” With these few 
remarks on the nature of the games themselves, we proceed to 
instance the main points of interest in connection with them. 

Gambling was universally indulged in by the Roman people; the 
earliest form of action at law we know of was the action by wager, 
Legis actio sacramenti. In that we see how disputants about 
property settled their dispute; one challenged the other to stake 
so much money that he was in the right, the other did so; the 
Preetor, the representative of the law, noted the proceeding, and 
finally decided the question on its merits. The stake originally 
went to the victor but afterwards to the State. This cannot be 
properly denominated gambling, but it shows how prone early 
society was to stake money on chance. Indeed, in this case the 
transaction might almost be termed a betting one. Sir Henry Maine 
has said that “gambling” is instinctive in the human breast, and, 
taken subject to the foregoing explanation as to the origin of games of 
chance, it seems to be a correct opinion. 

The Romans were great gamblers in the proper sense of the word, 
and being a nation of soldiers and road makers, whose ability lay in 
the direction of overcoming physical rather than mental difficulties, 
it is in the highest degree likely that they generally whiled away 
their leisure time at the gaming table. But, although generally 
indulged in, “gaming” was held to be a vice, and restrained both 
by popular opinion and laws, and this would seem odd, if it were 
not for the fact that it plainly appears that the gambling prohibited 
by opinion and law was public gaming. The public gamester was a 
nuisance, distracting people from their work; a trifler, and by the 
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energetic Romans disliked. Still, gaming was a common vice, a 
national fault. Even before the time of Sulla, statutes had pro- 
hibited it. Sulla by a lex Cornelia had struck at it, and a senatus 
consultum and Pretorian edict had condemned it. But all these 
restrictions seem to have only aimed at suppressing public gaming, 
whether in the forum or in the common gaming house—aleatorium 
—kept by a susceptor. What the penalty was cannot be definitely 
stated, but Cicero in the Philippics says: 

“TLicinium Denticulam, de alea condemnatum collusorem sum 
restituit . . . . hominem vero omnium nequissimum non dubitaret 
vel in foro ludere alea lege quae est de alea condemnatum qui inte- 
grum resituit.” 

This proves that during the republic there was at all events one 
prohibitive “lex,” and that a man convicted of gaming—public, we 
presume—suffered a ‘‘ capitis deminutio ”—but whether it was of the 
first, second, or third degree is not stated by Cicero. However, if 
it were only “capitis minutio minima,” it was a severe blow, but 
there is good reason for believing that the “ minor ” class was meant, 
and that, therefore, a man thus convicted could neither vote at the 
elections nor offer himself as a candidate for civil honours. It is 
clear that one convicted of gaming became ‘‘famosus”—that is, 
he suffered ‘‘ infamia”—in our words, became a ‘‘ marked man,” and 
laboured under many civil disadvantages. The Atdile was the 
officer who punished gaming, and this fact is a support to my view 
that only public gaming was prohibited. Martial says: 


“ Et blando male proditus fritillo 
Arcana modo raptus e popina. 
/Edilem rogat udus aleator.” 


However, during the Saturnalia, which occurred in December, 
gaming was permitted, and in the universal topsy-turveydom of 
that season, when masters waited upon their slaves, every one could 
play as he liked, and do pretty much as he desired. As an instance 
of the disrepute in which habitual gamesters were held in Rome, 
Cicero may be quoted when, in denouncing Catiline, he draws atten- 
tion to his comrades, and says of them, “In his gregibus, omnes 
aleatores, omnes adulteri, omnes impuri, impudicique versantur.” 
Thus, gaming in Republican Rome. Under the Second Empire it. 
was more restrained, and the Digest tells us of the efforts of Paul 
and Upian, &c. &., to put it down. Horace speaks, ‘sive malis 
vetita legibus alea,” but, although prohibited even in the early time 
of the Empire, the Emperors themselves complacently and persis~ 
tently broke the law. 

Suetonius dealing with Augustus, “alea rumorem nullo modo 
expavit, lusitque simpliciter et palam, oblectamenti causa etiam 
senex, ac praeterquam Decembri mensi, aliis quoque festis profestis 
diebus.” But, although he played “for pleasure,” Augustus 
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invariably had a good stake on the event, and the “ pleasure” was 
the excitement which attends the thought of probable victory. The 
same author says of Claudius, “ Aleam studiosissime lusit, de cujus 
arte librum quoque emisit, solibus etiam in gestatione ludere, ita 
essedo. alveoque adaptatis ne lusus confunderetur.” Again, of 
Domitian, “Quoties otium esset, alea se oblectabat, etiam profestis 
diebus, matutinisque horis.” 

That gaming had obtained the position of a science, we find 
recorded in Martial and other writers. Books were written on the 
subject, and chances were nicely calculated. Old men were allowed 
to dice for money, on account of their physical infirmities, which 
rendered it impossible for them to take part in martial exercise. 
Besides, the old must have some privileges! When Justinian 
became Emperor, he attempted to stop it altogether, and in his 
Digest of a.D. 533 forbade gaming, but the penalty is not mentioned. 
He was especially hard—following the edict of Upian, we believe— 
on the gaming house keeper, and practically put him without the 
pale of the law, so far as he and his property were concerned. He 
did not legalise his murder, and that is about all that he refrained 
from doing. 

The Code prohibited gaming both public and private, but with 
this exception, which is noteworthy :—“ In convivio vescendi causa 
ponitur in eam rem familia ludere permittitur,” and he allowed the 
man who had lost money in gaming to recover it back by the aid of 
the law. Of course, Justinian did not make it illegal to run, box, 
jump, hurl the quoit, and engage in other physical exercises for a 
money prize. He struck at what was then and is now understood 
as gaming. 

To sum up. Public gaming was always regarded with disfavour 
at Rome, and in the latter days of the Republic punished by law. 
In Imperial Rome, although it was forbidden, it was practised 
openly by even the Emperors themselves, until Justinian reigned, 
and, acting on the principle established by former subordinate magis- 
trates, made it an offence to game either in public or in private. 

We will now glance briefly at the practice of gaming in the 
Middle Ages and modern times ; but before doing so, we shall, for a 
moment, consider gambling from another point of view—viz., the 
magnitude of its power. In what, it may be asked, lies the potent 
attraction of gambling? The origin has already been stated, but it 
remains to attempt to define the causes which have made the staking 
of money on chance s0 irresistibly pleasing to intellectual and highly 
civilised beings. What effected the change of the old Grecian game 
played by indolent women and unschooled children and known as 
oi mevréAOor (which consisted in throwing bones or stones of an 
oblong shape into the air and catching them on the back of the 
hand), into the money game played with dice ? what transferred the 
scientific game of ‘‘ draughts” of the Egyptians into the game of the 
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abacus and tabula lusoria, in which money was generally staked ? 
And to come to more recent times. Wherein lies the charm of 
roulette, baccarat, écarté, poker? Why are chess and cribbage voted 
slow? Why does the most righteous—save the followers of the 
New Methodist movement—desire to play for something more than 
“fun”? Why? The answer which is invariably given is, ‘‘ To 
give the players an interest in the game.” ‘To make it exciting.” 
True, but that answer is a mere petitio principti, for unless selfish- 
ness, using the term in its proper meaning, were at the bottom, no 
change would have been brought about. That is a truism, and needs 
no arguments in support of it. The point is, why money or money’s 
worth should be necessary, speaking generally, to make a game of 
chance exciting. 

The reason, although not complimentary to the virtuous man, is 
evident, and consists of the all fascinating and universal desire, be 
the subject poor or rich, to obtain something which belongs to 
another, to get the better of another, and to walk away with the 
result in your pockets. The richest man will play night after night 
at games in which there is no element of skill, and is happy if he 
wins a few pounds from A., who cannot afford to lose it, and whose 
object in playing is gain, and is sad and bitterly querulous about his 
‘“‘luck” if he loses what he cannot possibly need, and so on. Should 
gambling be condemned then? If so, let us be consistent and 
abolish every trade and profession except that of the religious recluse, 
and let us think well before we allow that to be an exception. It 
is asserted that gambling never does good, but always does harm, 
inasmuch as it brings along with it a host of evil passions. We 
shall not examine that assertion now, but hope to do so in another 
article on the question. 

We may, however, say now, that it is since the introduction of 
Christianity that that idea has grown up. 

But “gaming” was never approved by ante-Christian era 
philosophers and statesmen, and a gamester was generally disliked, 
and not we think because gaming was in itself bad, but because he 
was a nuisance, a neer-do-weel; a man who sells sarsaparilla or 
other soothing mixture at the street corner in a crowded thorough- 
fare, is not what the Romans would term a “vir improbus,” or we, 
a “scoundrel,” but nevertheless he is ‘‘ moved on,” and frequently 
obduracy leads to the Police Court. This gives an idea of the old 
world notion that a public gamester was a nuisance, a burden to the 
community, a useless lounger; and that this was the ground of the 
popular dislike of gaming, philosophic condemnation and finally 
legislative restriction, seems to be a tenabie deduction from the 
history of the Past. 

The first ruler that acknowledged that gaming was bad in itself 
was the Christian Justinian, who lived in the sixth century A.D. ; and 
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at the present day we have a small body of people who have advanced 
on the “old immoral idea,” and boldly maintain that to game is to 
steal, and therefore directly forbidden by the word of God. The 
power of the Church was ever exerted to suppress gambling, and 
canons and decrees of Councils innumerable have attacked the vicious 
pastime. To give an example: the Council of Eliberis, a.p. 305, 
forbade any of the faithful to play ‘“‘at dice” for money, under 
penalty of excommunication. But in all these cases, the reason was 
the attendant evils of gambling. It was immoral, and therefore 
opposed to the unwritten law of God, and the Utilitarian would have 
added, as his more exact antitype does now, “It is bad, because 
it affects prejudicially the temporal weal of the people,” the 
tendency of the aleator to become vir nequissimus of the xuPeurig 
to develop into the gnAnrie, the joueur into the “chevalier d’indus- 
trie,” the gamester into the cheat, are sufficient grounds on which to 
base legislative interference. To examine critically these so-called 
“ grounds ” would be outside the limits of this essay, but it is neces- 
sary to state them for the proper understanding of the subject. 

During the Middle Ages, gaming became a more and more fashion- 
able form of amusement, and we find in the records that the vice 
(sic) was greatly indulged in by the clergy. Not only that, but in 
the fifteenth century we read of an abbess being tried by the eccle- 
siastical authorities for having systematically ‘‘ gamed” in her con- 
vent ; she pleaded—it is curious to note—guilty to the fact, but 
demurred that neither the law nor the rules of the sisterhood obliged 
her to abstain from her favourite pleasure. She was, however, only 
acquitted on giving a promise that she would game no more. In 
England, we find that in the fourteenth century, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress gave two dicing entertainments, when they, in their 
high official capacity, held the tables against all comers. The latter- 
day holders of those offices will not improbably be surprised to hear 
this. Gaming was more extensively carried on in that early period 
in England, France, and Italy, and the dice were in constant requi- 
sition. In the fourteenth century a great fillip was given to gaming 
by the introduction into Europe of playing-cards. The exact date 
of the importation is not known, but the earliest unquestionable evi- 
dence of their European existence is to be found in the “Diary of 
Accounts of Charbot Poupart,” who was the treasurer of the household 
of Charles VI. of France. The diary is for 1392 or 1893, and the 
entry runs as follows :—‘ Donne a Jacquemin Gringonneur, peintre 
pour trois jeux de cartes, i or et 4 diverses couleurs, ornés de plu- 
sieurs devises, pour porter devers de Seigneur Roi, pour son ébate- 
ment, cinquante six sols parisis.” This refers to painting, or as it is 
termed, “ illuminating” cards, and not to their introduction. 

Cards came into general use in England and Europe at the end of 
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the fourteenth century, and there is fairly satisfactory evidence to 
warrant the belief that they were brought from Arabia into Viterbo 
in 1379; the date of their invention is not even approximately known, 
but Indians, French, Germans, and Chinese have inter alios been 
credited as the inventors. The English have never attained that 
distinction. Whatever their origin, cards became speedily very 
popular in Europe, and the demand for them was so great that card- 
making became established as an important trade in France and the 
Netherlands. We also find that in the reign of Edward IV. a law 
was enacted forbidding the importation into England of playing- 
cards, on the ground of the decay of the card-making trade in this 
country. This was protection with a vengeance, but it failed to 
accomplish its object, as cards kept coming in in thicker shoals every 
year. 

But France is the home of “ cards;” the French have always been 
gamblers, and are the proud inventors of many games, whose only 
merit is the absence of the element of skill. What we think may 
be rightly termed the national game is “ écarté.” Here, indeed, we 
are face to face with a game which only “ Frenchmen can play.” 
“Tt is a game of skill.” ‘ Englishmen never know when to ‘ pro- 
pose.” This is what is said ; but it seems to us that an infant could 
turn up the ‘‘king” and score one out of the five points required, 
and a tyro in card-gaming, provided he knew the value of the pips, 
could count his chances of defeating his opponent as well in 
“ écarté” as in Napoleon, euchre, baccarat, and poker, all of which 
are “unlawful” games. The English have the one game in which cards 
count little and skill everything. Whist is a thoroughly intellectual 
game, in which proficiency demands something more than guess- 
work and physical action, It is in every respect an English game, 
whether we know it as triumph, trump, ruff and honours, whisk 
(which name was given it in the seventeenth century) or whist, it is 
a home-grown product. Although money stakes are played for, and 
those stakes are somewhat large at times, it cannot properly be styled 
a ‘‘ gaming medium.” Minerva and not Fortuna is its patron god- 
dess. It is a game of chance, of course, speaking strictly, but in the 
popular acceptation of the words it would be correct to call it a 
science, and, finally, it should be said that it is a game which has 
never found favour with gamesters. The other pre-eminent game 
of skill, and skill only, is chess, which is the most ancient game 
known—save draughts, out of which it appears to have grown— 
being of Egyptian origin. Backgammon, another ancient game, 
was probaby derived from theGreek game played with the aorpayaAoc 
and the rAiwhtov. 

In modern Europe gaming has lost its once high position, and is 

being rapidly supplanted by “betting.” In ancient times,) the 
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Middle Ages, and the modern world, gaming was scouted by prac- 
tical statesmen, philosophers, politico-economists, moralists, and 
finally by the religious on account of its intrinsic badness ; and now 
we have arrived at atime when in France, Germany, and, we believe, 
Italy, and certainly in England, public gaming is a penal offence; 
when in all probability private gaming will be soon a crime, and 
when the brains of many are at work to secure the suppression 
of betting. Gambling is now not only a vice but a sin. Whether 
human nature will give up gambling is problematical, but assuredly 
in the halcyon days of the Socialist paradise on earth, people will 
abolish a form of amusement which might by chance—to say the 
least of it—temporarily annoy a fellow creature. 

Monte Carlo is the last refuge of public gaming, but it is likely 
that it will, with the other European gaming resorts now defunct, 
be able to date its extinction in the nineteenth century. Germany, 
whose natives have never been heavy gamblers, has started on its 
‘“* Horse-racing,” and consequently ‘‘ betting” career, and it will be 
interesting to note how the phlegmatic and steady-going Germans 
will endure this assault on their moral nature. They have resisted 
the gaming table with its allurements. Systems are not sufficiently 
infallible for the German, who is either practical to a fault or tran-- 
scendental to the last degree; they have spent their force and in 
vain. We wonder how the Fatherland will fare with the Book- 
makers! In Russia the ‘‘ higher class” is addicted to gaming, but. 
the mass of the people know nothing of it. 

Until recently, gambling in England was almost exclusively the 


sport of the wealthy, but now it has, through the instrumentality of 


horse-racing, become a popular passion. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, we maintain that the people of this country look upon 
gambling with no aversion. There are, it is true, a large section of 
the community who detest it, and ask the aid of the legislature to 
put it down entirely, but they are in a large minority. Gamblers 
increase their numbers daily, and are a large and vigorous body ; 
they are not composed of the members of one particular class, but 
include the richest and the poorest. It has been said that no 
Londoner is so poor as to be unable to pay for admission to a 
theatre, and it may with even more truth be stated that no man is 
too poor to bet. This fact has served the economist as a text for a 
long time, and in another article we hope to be able to examine the 
arguments on which he relies to prove the case for ‘“‘ Legislative 
Interference.” We have now to state the facts, and not to discuss 
the bearing of these facts on the inner life of the people. 

We are told by competent authorities that “ heavy betting,” by 
which is meant the staking of large sums of money against the 
money of another on an uncertain event, generally the result of a 
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horse race, is a thing of the past, but also, that with the quality of 
the transaction the quantity has changed. Thousands of small bets 
take the place of the large wager of fifty years ago, 

It would be interesting to know how many people paid or 
received money over a race like the Derby or Cesarewitch. Perhaps 
some day the National Vigilance Society will apply for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the matter, and then we shall know 
something more of the exact state of things. In the meantime we 
must be content to obtain our knowledge from any trustworthy 
authority, and in consequence obtain but little. One fact only 
is certain, and that is, that gambling is largely on the increase. 

A word on the English law affecting gambling. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament was passed which subjected to 
penalties any one keeping, and any one resorting to, a house at which 
unlawful games are played. Another clause forbids labourers, 
artificers, e¢ hoc genus omne, to play at unlawful games anywhere. 
Among the games prohibited are tennis and bowls. This was the 
most important statute, which practically consolidated preceding 
-statutes. In this Act is found in plain colours a mention of the 


-distinction which Parliament has ever made in dealing with this 
subject between rich and poor. The object of the statute was not 


‘the elevation and conservation of public morality, but the ‘‘ main- 
tenance of archery.” Soldiers must be obtained, the duty of the 
poor is to learn to fight. The rich can do what they wish, provided 
that they do not indulge in practices which amount to a public 
nuisance. It was not until the time of the Georges that the public 
health was advanced as the reason for the prohibition of gambling. 
On this ground “common betting houses” are denounced and 
threatened with “the law,’ but clubs such as Tattersalls proudly 
repose under the protection of legislative enactment. Again, this 
is the reason why the boy who plays pitch-and-toss in the street is 
treated as a rogue and imprisoned, but the layer of the odds “toa 
thousand ” is respected and held harmless. 

Very lately, an attempt has been made without success to suppress 
the gaming saloons of the wealthy and powerful ; but the law has been 
invoked only to discover that it is at present totally unable to cope 
with the situation. This will suffice to give a general idea of the 
genius of our law affecting gamblers. The New Morality (which 
has been termed by a well-known minister who so unfortunately 
therein betrayed his ignorance of the history of morals “ the old 
morality also”) movement is approaching the gambler, and sooner or 
later a desperate battle will be waged; which party will emerge 
from the contest victorious is not for any one man to suggest with- 
out adducing valid reasons, but we may remind the apostles of that 
movement, that in order to accomplish their desired end, namely, 
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the extinction of gambling, they will be compelled to make horse- 
racing a penal offence, gaming a heavily punished felony, and also 
will be bound to turn their attention to the Stock Exchange. 
Horse-racing without betting is impossible, for if betting is not 
the causa causans of horse-racing, it undoubtedly is, the causa sine 
quad non, and if it be sought to suppress betting, leaving horse-racing 
untouched, England will be unable to supply the numerous spies and 
informers necessary, and the limited extent of land which is called 
the ‘‘ United Kingdom,” will groan beneath the weight of prisons. 


ERNEST Bowrn-ROWLANDS. 





PRACTICAL MORALITY. 


THERE are few subjects of general importance which present more 
interesting points for study than the common morality of every-day 
life. Teachers and expounders of ethical doctrines are necessarily 
compelled to assume that their tenets are based on fixed and immut- 
able principles ; but no man who examines the subject carefully can 
fail to perceive that, whatever may be the truth as regards any 
abstract conceptions of rectitude, the rules by which conduct is really 
governed have undergone ceaseless modifications in the past, and that 
they are still in a condition of instability and change. Indeed, 
moralists themselves are mostly agreed on this point, and while some 
of them regard these developments as taking the direction of improve- 
ment in the main, there are others who profess to see in them little 
more than signs of retrogression, and who look forward to the future 
with a feeling closely akin to despair. 

The question of the exact constitution of the principles of recti- 
tude, although an inexhaustible subject for theoretical and doctrinal 
discussions, is not one of much practical moment in the affairs of life. 
As a general rule, the precepts in which they are embodied are traced 
to a divine origin; and, to those who profess either to teach or to 
follow them, any inquiry as to their soundness would therefore seem 
superfluous. And it is this superhuman phase of their origin which 
so greatly increases the complexity of the problem when we attempt 
to unravel or explain the kaleidoscopic variety of the rules adopted 
for practical guidance. Their main purpose is connected with the 
inscrutable mystery of a future life; and here the ordinary rules of 
logic are of no avail. In this respect they lie outside the limits of 
reason, and to attempt to estimate their efficacy would be altogether 
futile. It is needless, however, to say that in the opinion of their 
advocates their value is by no means confined to the question of the 
unknown future. On their behalf it is claimed that they not only 
constitute a means of securing everlasting happiness, but that they 
are also calculated to ensure our welfare in the world with which we 
are acquainted. And here at all events we are onsolid ground. The 
long ages of actual and working trial they have received, the code 
of practical morality that exists at the present time, and the extent 
to which they have influenced human conduct at any period in the 
past, all afford the most conclusive evidence of their actual worth. 
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Unfortunately, it is impossible to proceed far with the examination 
of the ethics of every-day life without discovering the fact that the 
lofty principles professed in connection with religious belief have had 
but a very trifling effect in modifying or counteracting the common 
follies and weaknesses of human nature. If the theoretical system 
of morality adopted by all civilised nations during the last thousand 
years has remained unchanged, men’s conduct during that time has 
run down the complete gamut of error. In short, it is only too clear 
that the leading principles of Christianity have as yet been far in 
advance of the capabilities of the great majority of individuals ; and 
the consequence has been that religious morality has resolved itself 
almost entirely into a matter of rites and ceremonial observances. 

In forming an estimate of the progress of that vague and inde- 
finable entity known as civilisation, it is extremely difficult to 
dissociate the improvement of the relations and dealings of indi- 
viduals with each other from the more mechanical growth of 
knowledge, and of the power to control the physical conditions by 
which our lives are surrounded ; but if we set the latter on one side, 
it is remarkable how insignificant the former will appear, even at a 
period so late as the eighteenth century. If we compare the social 
condition of the most advanced-nations in the eighteenth and twelfth 
centuries, for example, we shall find in the later age few points of 
marked improvement outside the limits here referred to. The same 
readiness of the strong to oppress the weak, the same brutality and 
cruelty in written laws in conduct and amusements, the same blind and 
savage prejudices, and the same absence of all scruple in international 
relationships will be found in both. The advocates of religious systems 
of ethics do well to avoid any reference to facts like these, for, 
from their point of view, they are utterly inexplicable. They may 
deplore the modern decline of religious zeal and fervour; but when 
they do so they are compelled to ignore the unmistakable improvement 
which is taking place in the practical conduct of life, in spite of the 
tendencies they profess so deeply to regret. ‘Their ideal, or, at 
least the state of things from which the supposed retrogressive move- 
ment commenced, lies apparently somewhere in the past, but they 
are altogether unable to define its exact position. The further 
backward we trace the course of history the more active shall we 
find the spirit of religious belief, it is true; but, in spite of this, the 
more deeply will the world be found plunged in the mire cf moral 
and social evil. 

When we take into account the lofty character and indisputable 
soundness of the chief moral principles associated with the Christian 
faith, and the almost universal extent to which they have been 
nominally professed by the civilised world, it seems strange that they 
have done so little to further the general advancement of the human 
race. There has been no deficiency of religious zeal; but it has- 
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done practically nothing towards stemming the tide of injustice, 
folly, and passion which has ever been filling the world with misery. 
The records of the past consist mainly in recitals of crimes and 
infamies, of heartless cruelty and oppression, of senseless legislation 
and unscrupulous attempts at aggrandisement. Different nations 
have always regarded each other as natural enemies, and the ques- 
tion of moral justification has rarely been so much as mentioned in 
connection with the struggles they have waged, while the laws and 
institutions their rulers have framed haye been characterised by a 
complete disregard for the system of morality which has been pro- 
fessed. Throughout the Early and Middle Ages slavery in a more or 
less modified form prevailed in every country in Europe; and the 
criminal code of justice even in the most favoured communities seem 
to have been framed more for the gratification of a spirit of blood- 
thirsty revenge than for the repression of wrong-doing. Except in 
some form of mere almsgiving, compassion and mercy can be hardly 
said to have existed. The humane and sympathetic feelings which 
play such prominent parts in human affairs at the present day 
exerted their influence in the past only within very narrow limits ; 
and qualities now possessed by all but the most abandoned of men 
were formerly to be found only in rare and exceptional instances. 
Sports and pastimes were often marked by a callous indifference to 
suffering now altogether unknown; indeed, in every phase of life 
the inferiority of the past as compared with the present is so clearly 
marked as to call for no demonstration. Yet in the midst of all 
these evils the spirit of religious zeal possessed much greater strength 
than it has in modern days; and the only possible inference to be 
drawn from patent facts like these is that, whatever merits may be 
contained in the Christian code of ethics, they had no important in- 
fluence on the practical conduct of life prior to the dawn of modern 
enlightenment. 

That the Christian system of morality should have failed to 
produce any marked improvement in this direction must be attributed 
to its lofty character rather than to its defects. The ideal at which 
it is aimed has been practically unattainable by the great majority 
of individuals. The system itself may contain minor imperfections 
in the form of certain exaggerations of virtue; but in the main it 
stands in direct antagonism to the most prevalent failings of human 
nature, and it may therefore be said to be grounded on a basis of 
unquestionable truth. It may have given rise to follies in the form 
of asceticism and mistaken zeal; but its chief failing is to be found 
in its utter impotence to produce any practical effect upon the 
conduct of the great majority of its professed adherents rather than 
in abnormal phenomena like these. To define with precision the 
influence which Christianity has exerted upon the advance thus far 
made by civilised society would, of course, be impossible. The 
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problem is by far too involved and intricate to admit of any definite 
solution. But if we are unable to specify its positive achievements 
with anything like accuracy, we shall find no insurmountable difficulty 
upon the negative side of the question, for its failures are too clear 
and obvious to admit of any dispute as regards their existence. 

It is no part of our present purpose to enter into any discussion of 
the utility of religious faith as a preparation for the unknown future. 
To do so would be altogether a useless and hopeless undertaking. 
But, looking to the extent to which this faith absorbs men’s attention, 
it is impossible to proceed far in the examination of human conduct 
without taking into account the codes of practical ethics with which 
it has become associated. Upon one point, at least, we may be 
certain. Apart from the question of its merits as a preparation for 
the future, it constitutes no guarantee for sound morality in the 
affairs of the present life. To maintain the contrary is to ignore 
both the history of the past and the evidence of facts which still 
exist on every hand. The religious wars and persecutions which 
have so often deluged the civilised world with blood and misery were 
all instigated by men who imagined themselves inspired by devotion 
to the sacred cause of religious truth. Individuals who seem 
incarnate fiends, when judged by the present standard of morality, 
were once looked upon as doughty champions of rectitude and 
virtue; and perhaps no more striking or conclusive proof of the 
real progress which has been made in the general code of practical, 
as distinguished from that of religious, ethics could be adduced than 
is furnished by the utter impossibility of such characters as a Simon 
de Montfort or a Duke of Guise existing at the present day. 

The Czar of Russia, with his baiting of Jews and his occasional 
banishment of unorthodox sects to the horrors of Siberian prisons, is 
after all but a feeble imitator of these heroes of the past. Like 
them, he no doubt feels inspired of God ; but the evils and injustices 
which are committed in the name of the law in Russia, grave as 
they are, lack altogether the thoroughness which characterised the 
deeds of the great religious criminals of the Middle Ages. 

And with regard to the preparation for a future life it must not 
be forgotten that religious systems of morality have appealed almost 
exclusively to the most selfish motives in order to secure compliance 
with their precepts. Not much has been said about the obligations 
men owe to each other, and the necessity for acting up to them. 
There have been few appeals to any lofty incentive to right conduct ; 
but promises of everlasting personal happiness, and threats of endless 
personal torment, have never ceased to ring in the ears of the devout. 
These are certainly powerful motives ; but it cannot be maintained 
that the individual who is impelled to adopt a given line of conduct 
by incentives of this character is deserving of much commendation. 
The improvement which has thus far taken place in the world has 
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been effected by appeals, not to human selfishness, but to feelings of 
the opposite character, and in this respect the narrow personal con- 
sideration with which religious codes of ethics have so largely 
imbued the principles of conduct have tended to retard rather than 
aid the progress of morality generally. 

Among the various influences resulting in the softening of 
manners and the advancement of morality which have thus far 
taken place, it is at least certain that religious faith has played but 
avery minor part. ‘The suppression of selfish instincts and the 
cultivation of generous and sympathetic virtues are among the first 
objects of the Christian system of morals; but actual experience 
has shown that in all ages religious belief has given rise to more 
uncompromising bitterness and animosity than any other cause 
which could be named. It is only in modern times that the 
general dealings and relations of men with each other have under- 
gone anything like a radical amendment. Yet the harshness and 
severity by which they were formerly characterised were in direct 
opposition to the moral principles that were nominally professed. 
The advance of civilisation has taken place through wastes of 
artificially created misery and woe; but in the midst of all these 
evils the so-called beacons of religious faith have shone with a much 
greater lustre than they now possess. And, even at the present 
day, a striking illustration of this seeming paradox may be seen in 
Eastern Europe. In no country do religious feelings and observances 
play more prominent parts in daily life than in Russia ; yet, in spite 
of this, so far as the progress of practical morality is concerned, Russia 
remains where Western Europe was a couple of centuries ago. Serf- 
dom has been abolished, it is true, but the laws affecting the rights 
of individuals are still in a state of semi-barbarism. Between the 
absolute and despotic powers of the State and the almost universal 
dishonesty of its officials, justice can hardly be said to exist. It 
is no more than a name, and serves mainly as a cloak for oppression 
and wrong. ‘There is no lack of outward piety and devotion; but 
the hearty concurrence shown by public opinion for the recent per- 
secution of the Jews affords the strongest proof of the insignificance 
of the practical influence exerted by any moral professions upon the 
lives of the people generally. 

It is unnecessary to go far in search of an explanation of anomalies 
like these. When we observe to what an extent the attention of the 
faithful is directed to the side issues and the empty formalities of 
their creeds, it does not seem surprising that they. should lose all 
sight of moral principles. Their leaders have long since discovered 
that it is easier to secure compliance in the one case than in the 
other. ‘The devotee can be more readily induced to observe a fast, 
to repeat a form of words, to turn a prayer-wheel, or to undergo a 
ceremony like baptism, than to act up to the Golden Rule, or to 
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conduct his life in such a way as to bring no evil upon himself and 
no disadvantage to others. Ceremonial religion is a species of morality 
made easy ; but so far as relates to the affairs of this world, it leaves 
the characters of its observers unaffected either for good or for evil. 

The principles on which the welfare of society depends are 
apparently beneath the notice of the professors of religious morality. 
Even at the present time we may see them devoting a vast deal of 
attention to the discussion of such matters as the arrangement of 
altars and the position in which priests should stand, or hear them 
glibly enlarging on grace in the abstract, and the minute and in-: 
comprehensible differences which serve to divide them into countless 
sects and brotherhoods; but they rarely touch practically upon the 
duty men owe to each other, or make any attempt to attack the roots 
of the great evils which still afflict society. Their blessing is ever 
ready for practical manifestations of national hatred, while they have 
no condemnation for those who flood society with pauperism and 
misery, or who succeed in overreaching one another by any method 
or means outside the limits of the criminal law. A man may trans- 
gress all the principles of Christianity, and yet be regarded as a very 
fair Christian, provided he joins a sect and observes their forms and 
ceremonies, for, whatever his failings may be, he will incur no serious 
moral reproach. 

The advance made in practical morality during the nineteenth 
century is no doubt very considerable, but the evils still existing 
show that an immense deal remains to be done. ‘The grosser forms 
of injustice, the tyranny and oppression, and the crimes of violence, 
formerly so prevalent, have either disappeared or are rapidly dimi- 
nishing; but we are still a long way from estimating conduct 
according to its actual effects. And in some instances the progress 
made is perhaps more apparent than real. In England, for example, 
we seem to be at an immense distance from the state of things 
which existed in the last century, when public opinion endowed the 
highway robber with a kind of romance, and made his calling one 
not unworthy of a fine gentleman if he happened to be in pecuniary 
difficulties. A thief of this class would now be regarded as deserv- 
ing ignominious punishment ; yet the change is hardly so great as 
would at first appear. The fine gentleman in difficulties does not 
now dream of “ taking to the road.” He would rather betake him- 
self to the City and lend his name to some bogus commercial 
undertaking, or live by contracting debts which he had no intention 
of paying; and his delinquencies in such forms as these would be 
condoned by public opinion of the present day as readily as were 
those of Claude Duval a couple of centuries since. There is no 
moral condemmation for lapses of this kind, nor for the man who 
goes through the Bankruptcy Court, or compounds with his creditors 
by paying them five shillings in the pound, and then resumes his 
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business as though nothing had happened. It seems never to be 
supposed that the individual who allows any portion of his just debts 
to remain unpaid while he possesses the means of payment is neither 
better nor worse than the thief who steals a purse. But what may 
be termed the actual working code of morality does not concern itself 
with faults of this kind, nor does it touch upon the much more pre- 
valent failings to which the great bulk of the misery now existing 
may be directly traced. 

It is only too clear that there still remains a boundless scope 
for the efforts of those who desire to assist in the advancement of 
civilised society. Indeed, when we observe the magnitude of the 
work to be performed, and notice the extent to which attention is 
still absorbed in the consideration of the empty husks of religious 
creeds, in mere professions of belief, in meaningless forms and cere- 
monies, or in the discussion of refinements and abstractions which 
no man can comprehend, the prospect is not encouraging. But if 
we take a wider survey, and compare the present with any past 
period—even apart from all its material and mechanical advan- 
tages—the problem assumes a totally different aspect. Those who 
profess to discover signs of retrogression in the present age can do 
so only by resolutely closing their eyes to the evils from which the 
world hasescaped. The presentable or attractive pictures which are 
sometimes drawn of the past may be compared to a skilful painting 
of a ruinous cottage. The distant view may be pleasing, but if the 
original could be closely examined, it would be found to be sadly 
marred by details and features of the most repulsive description. 

Civilised society at the present day is no doubt beset by terrible 
ills and disadvantages ; but in spite of these, its state is certainly far 
superior to that of any known epoch in the past, and the spread of 
general enlightenment, with its tendency to induce a rational esti- 
mate of conduct, would seem to be the only possible explanation of 
the decided advance which has been made. This is slowly but surely 
accomplishing that which the old mechanical forms of morality have 
utterly failed to effect ; and as the worst of existing evils may be 
traced directly to injudicious actions and ignorance, there is strong 
reason for assuming that the movement already commenced will con- 
tinue in the same direction, and that these disadvantages will be 
greatly mitigated as knowledge becomes more widely diffused and 
more thorough in character. The uselessness of the old form of 
morality without this modern adjunct is still exemplified in the con- 
dition of European Russia, where intense ignorance’ and rigid 
formal devotion may yet be found submerged in the moral and social 
barbarism of medieval times; and facts like these, when viewed in 
conjunction with the progress made in every part of the world where 


1 Even in St. Petersburg at the present time only one-third of the population can 
read and write.—Branp, /mpressions of Russia. 
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popular enlightenment has really commenced, afford a clear indica- 
tion of the means by which further improvement is possible. 

To say that sound practical morality consists in nothing more 
than rational conduct may seem the utterance of a mere truism; 
but, however self-evident such a statement may appear, it is unfor- 
tunately still a long way from receiving general acceptance. The 
old mock standards still pass as sterling coin, and those who tender 
them are regarded as worthy characters in spite of any evils which 
may result from their actions. Satirists and dramatists have held 
up special manifestations of such contradictions as instances of the vice 
of hypocrisy ; but it may be questioned whether conscious hypocrisy 
is not an extremely rare failing. The Arab cut-throat who never 
omits his devotions, the Italian brigand who regularly confesses to his 
priest, and the more advanced Christian who attends closely to a pre- 
scribed form of worship, but who loses no opportunity of gaining an 
advantage at his neighbour's expense, may all appear to be dis- 
semblers ; but if the truth could be known with certainty it would 
probably be found that all have erred from the same cause—viz., the 
adoption of a false standard of conduct, and that each has provided 
himself with ample justification for his misdeeds. 

It seems clear, therefore, that- the growth of reason is the main 
cause of the great moral advance which the civilised world has made 
in modern times. The crimes and infamies of the past were the 
natural results of human passion submerged in ignorance ; and with 
the blind force of this the lofty system of morality professed was 
utterly powerless to contend. The good seed contained in the 
Christian code of ethics fell almost entirely upon stony ground 
until intelligence was really awakened, and the records of history 
as to the barrenness of the result are only too conclusive in their 
character. 

The moral to be drawn from the foregoing considerations is clear. 
The conventional observances and professions which were deemed to 
constitute the whole duty of man in the past are far from being 
deposed from their position. They still serve to blind men to their 
own failings by inducing feelings of complacent self-satisfaction in 
countless instances in which nothing but self-reproach should be 
felt ; and the obvious remedy is to appeal to reason for a trustworthy 
standard. Individuals must be appraised—not by their verbal pro- 
fessions, nor by their observances of rites and ceremonies—but by 
the effects and tendencies of their actions. And the time will 
assuredly arrive when this will be the method by which they will be 
adjudged. The realisation of such a condition may seem at present no 
more than a dream. But we must not forget that the real advance 
has but just commenced; and, if we observe the progress already 
made, we shall find no reason to despair. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE 
TALLEYRAND.’ 


On May 29, last year, the Zimes correspondent in Paris published 
what purported to be extracts from the long expected memoirs of the 
great French diplomatist, Talleyrand. He related that he had been 
put on their scent by a conversation with M. Thiers in 1872, in the 
course of which the President of the Republic asserted that the 
original copy of the Memoirs was somewhere in England, and that 
the documents in the hands of Talleyrand’s successive executors merely 
consisted of copies of part of the original which had been made by the 
first custodian, M.de Bacourt, who, to the thirty yearsinterposed between 
the death of the writer and the publication of the Memoirs, added 
another twenty in his instructions to his successors in the charge, 
MM. Chatelain and Andral. The “correspondent” thereupon deter- 
mined, he tells us, to get a sight of the Memoirs, which he succeeded 
in doing, and the genuineness of which he tested by quoting passages 
to M. Andral, whose face, despite his assertions at their falsehood, 
betrayed his anxiety at the threatened disclosures. The “ corres- 
pondent ” does not enlighten us as to how he succeeded in this object : 
he assures us that he only wished to hasten on the promised publica- 
tion, which, as Talleyrand died in 1838, should, at the furthest limit, 
have appeared two years ago, It is of course impossible to estimate 
the effect produced by these revelations, but early in this year the 
promised and eagerly-expected Memoirs were at length given to the 
world. So far, two volumes, comprising the period up to and includ- 
ing the Congress of Vienna, have been published in French ; the first 
volume only, which ends with the Convention of Erfurt between 
Napoleon and Alexander, has as yet found its way into an English 
dress. This is the volume before us, the same as the French, with two 
exceptions—an interesting introduction by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has 
already published extracts in the Century magazine, and the substitution 
of an engraving of Talleyrand, as Abbé, for a much more characteristic 
portrait, after Isabey, of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. For the 
benefit of the English public, a few further notes have been added by 

1 Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited with a Preface and Notes, by the 
Duc de Broglie; translated by Raphael Ledos de Beaufort, with an Introduction by 


the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in Paris. Vol. I. London: Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden & Welsh. Price 21s. net. 
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the translator, well known already from his rendering of Prince 
Napoleon’s Napoleon et ses détracteurs, and of the Duc de Broglie’s 
edition of his father’s memoirs. But yet the work of the translator 
cannot be said to be altogether well done. ‘‘ Little charm in the 
habitual usage of her mind” does not quite interpret itself to an 
English understanding. ‘‘ She obtained to be introduced ” is distinctly 
not an English phrase ; ‘‘ made himself noticed ” we should find in a 
low form in a public school. This is not mere captiousness. Surely we 
may expect a plain rendering into our mother tongue without 
demanding great literary adornment in a book of this calibre. 
The Duc de Broglie is also a practised hand, and the only fault we 
are disposed to find with his work is that the notes are over elabo- 
rate. He might with safety have taken for granted a little preliminary 
knowledge on the part of those to whom the book would afford mate- 
rial for study ; many of the characters mentioned were members of 
Parisian society before the Revolution, who had no other title to fame, 
while, under any circumstances, the continual challenge of footnotes 
is wearisome even to the most careful reader. 

It is a commonplace by this time to assert that, compared with 
what was expected, the Memoirs are disappointing. The ordinary 
memoir reader will look in vain for the piquant stories or epigram- 
matic sentences for which the witty Frenchman in his lifetime was 
so renowned. Most great talkers are so much better than their 
books. But Talleyrand’s memoirs are a serious production. They 
do not add much positively to our knowledge of the man or of his 
time; perhaps their omissions are more instructive than what they 
say. Their chief effect will probably be to show to the general 
public what no student of history has ever questioned, that the witty 
ex-ecclesiastic who for well nigh fifty years served, with apparent in- 
difference to principle, the succession of masters by whose hands the 
fortunes of France were guided, was no charlatan story-teller or pro- 
fane joke-maker with supple pen and ready wit at the service of the 
highest bidder, but a consummate diplomatist, whose intervention 
more than once changed the whole aspect of European politics, and 
a wary statesman with large and liberal schemes of finance and of 
education, knowing how far it was safe to venture, and retiring when 
the bounds of moderation had, in his opinion, been overstepped. Thus 
in 1792, on the eve of the most terrible of the Revolutionary excesses, 
he withdrew from France, and was eagerly welcomed back under the 
milder régime of the Directory. Again in 1807, when Napoleon 
decided on his attack on Spain, the turning point in his career, 
Talleyrand exchanged his important post of Foreign Minister for the 
merely honorary title of vice-grand-elector, and was regarded outside 
France as the leader of a constitutional opposition to Napoleon. 

_ The first question which naturally occurs when we take the 
Memoirs in hand, is the object with which they were written. . In 
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what spirit are we to readthem? Can they be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the history of the time written by ‘ One who ought 
to know,” or are they obviously a laboured appeal from his own to 
future generations by a statesman who dared not submit his career 
to the criticism of his contemporaries? Looked at all round, 
perhaps they are not exactly either the one or the other. Talleyrand 
was far too shrewd a man to think that he could seriously throw dust 
in the eyes of posterity. It has been said that his omissions are 
perhaps more significant than his allusions. But such omissions as 
he has made can be easily supplied. His desire to keep straight 
with the Church may have prompted him to suppress his responsi- 
bility for the measure which confiscated the property of the clergy 
in the Constituent Assembly, but, if so, why did he not also omit, 
instead of elaborately explaining, the part he played in consecrating 
the Bishops who took the constitutional oath? It is, of course, 
possible to suppose that the wise old man preferred simply to ignore 
acts for which he felt that in the eyes of a calm posterity there would 
be no defence. But his whole account of the Constituent Assembly, 
whose acts may be known from a hundred sources, tends to minimise 
his share in their proceedings, He tells us that, foreseeing the 
violence of the extreme party in the Revolution, he resolved on most 
questions to play a passive part. Such a statement could deceive 
none whose opinion was worth the having, and we can only suppose 
that the object of the writer was perhaps to emphasise the fact that 
he was throughout a member of the moderate party, an upholder 
with Mirabeau of the idea of constitutional monarchy. The one 
definite piece of vindication relating to Talleyrand’s complicity in 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien has not as yet appeared in either 
of the published volumes. Whether he will add anything to what 
Sir Henry Bulwer has already said for him, remains to be seen. It 
is difficult again to account for the large space—one out of five of 
the Parts or Chapters composing the first volume—devoted in the 
memoirs to the Duc d’Orléans, the worthless Egalité of the Revolu- 
tion. A high authority is inclined to believe that it is for a reason 
similar to that which leads him to depreciate Necker and Lafayette, 
Sieyés and Carnot, namely the enhancement of his own qualities and 
reputation. It seems more reasonable to believe that the cause may 
be found in the desire to express a definite opinion on an important 
historical point of which the writer was well qualified to judge. 

In short, we are inclined to agree with the Duc de Broglie, that 
“‘ Talleyrand seems to have not the slightest intention of replying by 
way of explanation or apology, to the various charges that have been 
brought against him,” rather than with Mr. Reid, who regards the 
Memoirs as “ obviously meant to be the elaborate vindication of a 
great career.” The object of the Memoirs then may with some 
semblance of truth be conjectured to be the wish of a man who has 
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played a great and often misunderstood part in difficult times to give 
an account of its leading events. If, by the way, he is able to remove 
a little of the misconception that has gathered round his name, the 
labour will not be lost ; but the first and most prominent feeling was 
the wish to put on paper before it was too late, a more or less 
connected account of stirring times and interesting people. With- 
out then, seeking for any express defence of the writer, it would 
be perhaps most interesting and profitable to select a few of the 
more important questions with which Talleyrand’s name is associated, 
and to ask what light the Memoirs shed on these points. 

Among the accusations levelled against Talleyrand even during 
his lifetime, none is so strange as the charge of complicity in the 
death of Mirabeau. It is well known that it was to Talleyrand’s 
influence that the future tribune owed his first appointment under 
Government—the secret mission to Germany, which he utilised to 
publish The Secret History of the Court of Berlin, a scandalous account 
of things which he should have kept private. Whether or no the 
publication took place unknown to Mirabeau, the result was a breach 
between the two friends, which was only gradually healed by the 
similarity of views they held in the Constituent Assembly as to the 
future desirable for France. Mirabeau’s opinions we know and 
honour. ‘They perhaps presented for the Crown the only possible 
solution to the difficulties of the time. It is hard to believe that 
Talleyrand was consistent in anything. We are told that though 
he took office under the Directory and retained it under the First 
Consul, he was at heart a follower of Mirabeau, and a believer in 
constitutional monarchy. Of his assumption of office we have the 
curious and perhaps characteristic justification that he hoped thereby 
to bring moderation to the counsels. But his connection with 
Mirabeau is passed over in perfect silence ; and yet we know that 
Mirabeau in his proposed reconstruction of the Ministry assigned to 
Talleyrand the care of the Finances, and that Talleyrand himself 
both was present with the great orator at his death, and the next 
day read in the Assembly the speech that Mirabeau was to have 
delivered. It is scarcely likely that this unexpected silence implies 
guilt. Those who have examined the matter find the story impro- 
bable, and the evidence circumstantial and trivial. We may, there- 
fore, safely conjecture that Talleyrand avoids all account of Mirabeau, 
‘because the mere mention of that connection might provoke in his 
readers a recollection of the slander, and that he omits any reference 
to the story as too easily refuted in the mind of unprejudiced people 
by the known relations of the two men. 

At the close of the Constituent Assembly Talleyrand, who had 
already been ov. two missions to England, obtained permission from 
Danton to leave the country. He remained in England from 1792 
to 1794, wher Lord Grenville’s Alien Act caused his expulsion, and 
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he then passed over to America, where he remained till his recall in 
1795. In the Memoirs he gives as the reason for departure that 
owing to the turn which affairs had taken, he felt it was useless and 
even dangerous to remain longer in France, and therefore, making 
use of his own proposal before the Constituent Assembly for the 
introduction of a uniform system of weights and measures, he 
solicited a temporary mission to London as the beginning to a 
project of collecting competent opinions throughout Europe. We 
know, however, that when he arrived in London, he professed to 
Lord Grenville that he had absolutely no kind of mission in 
England, but had come simply to enjoy repose and liberty. On the 
other hand, when in 1795 M. Chenier moved in the Convention for 
his recall, he professed to have in his hand a memoir of which the 
double existed in the papers of Danton, and which proved that 
Talleyrand was actually occupied in the affairs of the Republic when 
he was proscribed by it. Sir Henry Bulwer, who draws attention to 
this discrepancy between the statement of Talleyrand and that of 
his friend as to his business in England, concludes that it must be 
left to Talleyrand’s autobiography to clear up the obscurity of this 
transaction. But this is unfortunately just what the Memoirs have 
not done. They mention the part played in his recall by M. Chenier 
but without giving any of the reasons, while they entirely slur over 
the fact that the initiative was really due to Mdme. de Stael, with 
whom Talleyrand had kept up a protracted correspondence during 
his exile; though full justice is done to the part which that 
celebrated woman played in introducing Talleyrand to Barras, and 
so indirectly in procuring the former's appointment to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. We may note in passing that the account of his 
meeting with Barras given in the Memoirs, differs slightly from that 
which on Sir Henry Bulwer’s authority Talleyrand himself used to 
relate in his lifetime. The difference, however, is not material save 
in so far as the account in the Afemoirs would lead us to believe that 
the narrator was a man of considerable feeling. 

If Talleyrand minimises the share which he took in the 
Constituent Assembly, and altogether omits to notice his con- 
nection with Mirabeau, the Memoirs are no less disappointing in their 
silence as to the part the writer played in bringing together Bonaparte 
and Sieyés previous to the coup d'état of Brumaire. And yet 
though he was not the only person to whom it was due, we can well 
believe that his tact and diplomatic skili were chiefly responsible for 
the successful result. It was not because he. believed in Sieyés. 
The long and disproportionate chapter on the Duc d’Orléans is 
relieved by the most brilliant personal sketch in the volume. That 
is a sketch of Sieyés, caustic, incisive, and yet bearing the decided 
stamp of truth. 

But probably the portion of the Memoirs which will interest: most 
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readers is the account of Talleyrand’s relations with Napoleon. 
From 1799 to 1807 he was the Foreign Minister of the Consulate 
and the Empire. As such his chief work seems to have been to 
follow with the despatch-box where Napoleon had gone before with 
the sword. To him personally perhaps the chief result was the 
accumulation of vast sums of money from the unblushing bribery 
that was practised by all the victims of French aggression. It has 
been reckoned that in three years he made more than thirteen million 
francs in this manner. To this naturally the Memoirs do not allude. 
They are concerned rather to show us how much Napoleon depended 
for details on his skilful Foreign Minister, and how that wary and 
discreet person did not scruple on occasion to thwart the schemes of 
his master. Mr. Whitelaw Reid describes in eloquent terms the 
portrait of Napoleon as gathered from the Memoirs, but he confesses 
that this picture of the conqueror “as heartless, vain, vulgar, wanton 
in attack, ungenerous and pitiless to the defeated, untruthful, proud 
of his ability to deceive, wholly without principle and without 
gratitude,” is produced “not so much by ascribing to him these 
qualities, as by the careful and precise narration of incidents that 
exhibit them.” But this seems rhetorical and over subtle. At any 
rate as far as the volume which we are considering takes us, the 
striking feature rather seems to be the studied moderation and 
almost respectful restraint with which the author narrates the history 
of the years of his own Foreign Ministry. It might almost be 
described as a calm statesman-like summary of the chief events of 
the time, widening out into full, not to say dull, detail at points 
where the writer could speak from particular personal knowledge. 
On the whole, then, Talleyrand’s Memoirs are a distinct dis- 
appointment. They weary us with details on comparatively trifling 
matters; they do not add to our knowledge on really important 
points. ‘They do not alter or modify our opinion of the author, who 
cannot resist an occasional allusion to things not ordinarily spoken 
about, much less boasted of: they give us little or no reason for 
ever turning to them again. It must always be of interest and 
importance to an historian to ascertain the opinion of a distinguished 
contemporary on the men and events of a bygone age, but 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs will not be saved by any respect for the 
veracity of their author from the oblivion which perhaps on the 


whole they deserve. 
D. J. MEDLEY. 











IS THE IRISH PROBLEM INSOLUBLE? 


Ir has been said by somebody that ‘‘the unexpected always 
happens.” This paradoxical dictum may be regarded as absolutely 
true in the domain of Irish politics. The wisest political prophet 
could not predict what may happen in Ireland, or what may be done 
by Irishmen, the day after to-morrow. It is idle to deny that in 
the interesting island, “surrounded by hot water,” politics are always 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. Account for it as we may, the 
Irishman is a being of entirely distinct organisation and character 
from the Englishman and the Scotchman. To lay down with brutal 
dogmatism that the rigorous application of “law,” however harsh and 
unpalatable, can either change the Irish temperament or destroy the 
individuality of a peculiar and extraordinarily over-sensitive race, is 
to exhibit the most stupid disregard of ethnology and of the plain 
teachings of history. It might, indeed, be highly desirable, from an 
Anglo-Saxon point of view, to destroy all traces of Jrishism, so that 
the population of Ireland should be in no way distinguishable from 
the inhabitants of Yorkshire or Lancashire. But can this be done ? 
Is coercion—that favourite weapon of Chief Secretaries—likely to 
effect such an object? Has Mr. Balfour, any more than Mr. 
Forster, tamed the ‘‘ wild Irishman” or calmed the “ hysterics of 
the Celt”? The answer is—emphatically no. ‘ 

One truth is ‘ writ large” across the sombre pages of Ireland’s 
history, and it is this: that the Irish people cannot be governed by 
the strong hand, and cannot be compelled to respect, nor even to 
obey, laws which appear to them superfluous or tyrannical. It is 
possible to grind down a people by sheer force of arms, and thus to 
make them apparently submit, as Oliver Cromwell did; but the 
methods of that great Englishman failed to subdue the indomitable 
Celtic spirit, which is, indeed, a singular combination of loyalty and 
revolt, of childlike faith and fierce insubordination. Cromwell’s 
so-called “ subjugation” of Ireland was a miserable fiasco. His 
son Henry, whom he sent across to sound public opinion on the 
effect of the ‘‘ conquest,” returned to England fully convinced that 
the “ Papists” were more irreconcilable than ever, and that the 
‘‘ Republican ” party, as they were called, stank in the nostrils of 
the Irish people. 

On the death of the Protector, new intrigues amongst all political 
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parties became the order of the day in Ireland, and even the 
‘“‘ Republicans” turned against Henry Cromwell, whose pacific 
tendencies they did not quite appreciate. It is stated in Wright’s 
History of Ireland, a work written mainly from an English point of 
view—that the Protector’s son could not find sufficient money to 
defray the expense of a journey across St. George’s Channel! The 
Royalists soon gained the upper hand, and at the period of the 
Restoration the followers of Cromwell who had found a permanent 
settlement in the country were comparatively few in number. 

William of Orange was equally unsuccessful in quelling the spirit 
of the Irish, It is admitted that he defeated the Jacobite party, and 
that he deliberately ruined the trade of Ireland ; but the “ Papists ” 
remained immovable and quite incapable of “conversion.” The 
tenacity with which the mass of the population clung to the old 
religion was only intensified by intolerance and persecution. It is 
unnecessary, at this time of day, to point out that the Irish Catholics 
who opposed William III. were quite as bigoted and narrow-minded 
as the Orangemen of the period—a very different class, by the way, 
from the Orangemen of later times. William professed to be the 
champion of religious and political liberty ; but an Irish Jacobite 
saw no justice or consideration in the laws which compelled him to 
fly from his native land. The Irish Brigade, which served France 
so splendidly for many years, proved that the ‘‘ Dutchman’s” system 
of governing Ireland only succeeded in making Irishmen thorough 
rebels. 

The story of the Irish Parliament, though a chequered, was not 
an inglorious one. The struggle which culminated in the concession 
of legislative independence in 1782 was one in which the leading 
champion of the Irish cause was a Protestant and an aristocrat ; and 
yet the Irish people have always revered the name of Henry Grattan. 
This fact proves that bigotry is not an essential of Irish Catholicism. 
Indeed, when they ceased to be persecuted, the Irish Catholics 
ceased to be bigots. The eighteen years that elapsed between the 
concession of legislative independence and the passing of the Act of 
Union were remarkable for the intense political activity which they 
aroused. Grattan sought to carry out reforms in the Irish adminis- 
tration, and the development of the country’s resources received from 
that great statesman no small share of attention. There can be no 
doubt that shameful corruption was practised by the Irish Ministry ; 
and Grattan, ably assisted by Curran, could not hew down the upas- 
tree. In spite of this drawback, the country’s commercial condition 
was improving, and the administration of the law was beginning to 
be popular, owing to the halo shed around it by a gifted, eloquent, 
and patriotic Bar. 

Of course this agreeable picture was somewhat overshadowed by 
the revolutionary tendencies of such Irishmen as Napper Tandy and 
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Wolfe Tone, the latter being completely under the sway of French 
ideas. But, if there had been sufficient depth in English statesman- 
ship to allow Ireland to develop her own institutions freely at this 
critical period of her history, we should never have heard of the 
rebellion of 1798. No intelligent or practical Irish politician 
desired separation for its ownsake. It was merely because Irishmen 
regarded themselves as slaves that they sought to shake off the 
English yoke. The inveterate hatred of England, on which rabid 
Tories have dwelt so frequently, is, to a great extent, an artificial 
product, which would be sure to wither and perish under the genial 
influence of a more equitable and humane code. If, instead of 
persistently striving to Anglicise the Irish, English statesmen had 
fostered the national genius, and helped to make Ireland progress 
from within and not from without—if, indeed, the latter kind of 
progress is possible—we should, at this hour, find all the inhabitants 
of the “sister island ” devotedly loyal to the British Crown, instead 
of being embittered and discontented. 

If we view O'Connell’s agitation and the Young Ireland move- 
ment logically, we shall be inevitably forced to come to the con- 
clusion that they were the outcome of a high-strung people’s 
exasperation at the stupid English policy of ‘‘ more stick.” It is, 
unfortunately, the tendency of England, in all her relations with 
weaker countries, to adopt a policy of repression, and to attempt by 
coercive methods to stamp out all individuality and self-effort. 
Witness her treatment of the native races of India and of the 
benighted inhabitants of Africa! Sometimes a touch of true 
repentance stirs up what is really good in the English heart, and 
redeems the abject folly and brutality of such a policy. as in the 
case of the manful endeavour to extinguish the slave-trade. None 
the less, it is true that insensibility to differences of race, tempera- 
ment, climate, and associations is one of the worst faults of the 
English national character ; and to this essentially English fault 
we must attribute much of the misgovernment, much of the dis- 
content, and much of the misery of Ireland. 

Within recent years one distinguished Englishman has tried to 
atone for the mistakes of the past. He would be, indeed, a very 
irreconcilable type of Irish patriot who denied that Mr. Gladstone 
has honestly striven to remedy the grievances of Ireland. There 
may be a variety of opinions as to the workability of the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, but it must be acknowledged that their object 
was a decidedly good one-—viz., to improve the condition of the 
Trish tenantry. It has been suggested that Mr. Gladstone was the 
enemy of the landlords of Ireland, but this is a superficial criticism. 
It could not be the interest of the landlords as a class to perpetuate 
a system of tenure under which they could only recover their rents 
under constant threats of eviction, and even in that way could not 
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enforce payment from a poverty-stricken and half-starved peasantry. 
Much as has been written about the misdoings of the Land League, 
and of its succcessor, the National League, no person of Liberal 
ideas can question the tenants’ right to combine, within legal limits, 
for the purpose of improving their position. During the past few 
years there have been agrarian outrages in Ireland which it would 
be folly, or wickedness, to excuse. But the reduction of excessive 
rents was a desirable object, and, but for the Land League and the 
National League, the exaggerated rents of bygone days would still 
be in full swing. The present Government has thought fit to fall 
back upon the old policy of coercion, which has been the curse 
of Ireland. If any man could succeed with such a policy it is 
Mr. Balfour, whose ability as a politician even Irish Nationalists 
are ready to acknowledge. But the policy has not succeeded, nor is 
it succeeding. The unfortunate dispute between Mr. Parnell and 
his former followers lends an appearance of success to Mr. Balfour’s 
impotent efforts to crush the irrepressible Celt, but it only needs a 
little sober reflection to see that there is no connection whatever of 
cause and effect between the Crimes Act and the split in the Irish 
party. 

To dwell on the unhappy quarrel which at present makes Irish 
politics a kind of internecine warfare is beside the purpose. 
Whether Mr. Parnell succeeds in remaining the leader of the Irish 
people or not, the justice of Ireland’s claims to a measure of self- 
government cannot be effected by the matter. It has been sug- 
gested by some English critics that the controversy, whose bitterness 
is undeniable, proves that Irishmen are unfitted for Home Rule. 
This sort of argument has very little to support it. It is not neces- 
sary that politicians, even when they belong to the same party, 
should love one another like brothers. As regards capacity, the 
Irish Parliamentary party—before the deposition of Mr. Parnell— 
demonstrated to the world in Committee Room No. 15 that they 
possessed the faculty of logical discussion as well as a splendid 
command of language. The irritability of the Irishman, like the 
irritability of the poet, is a fault to be fought against and overcome. 
Let us hope that, with the growth of larger and more cosmopolitan 
ideas in the Celtic mind, the tendency to fret and fume too much 
about mere personalities will gradually grow fainter, until it alto- 
gether disappears. But the over-sensitiveness of Irishmen is no 
reason for denying to them the control of their country’s internal 
affairs. The case of Scotland is not at all analogous, and the Irish 
people are as unlike the Scotch as any one race can be unlike another. 
If the Isle of Man is deemed capable of self-government, why should 
not Ireland be? ‘The Manx are far more akin to the English in 
ideas, habits of thought, and traditions than the Irish. The English 
notion of forcing the Irish people to be law-abiding and loyal is 
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absurd. You cannot force a peeple’s affections any more than you 
can force one individual to love another. Race, temperament, the 
idiosyncrasies of a people, must be respected. The majority of the 
Irish population desire and demand Home Rule, which is in no 
respect inconsistent with loyalty to the Throne. The spectre of 
separation has been over and over again brought forward by Lord 
Hartington and other Unionist orators, to frighten the average 
timid Briton, but the bogey has, by this time, almost disappeared 
“into thin air.” 

The Conservative party, guided by Mr. Balfour’s statesmanship, 
affects to despise the demand for an Irish legislature. Instead of 
this, it is proposed to give Ireland a measure of Local Government. 
But why deal in miserable half measures? If there is need for 
Local Government, there is need for Home Rule. Local Govern- 
ment means jobbery, the Circumlocution Office, a bastard repro- 
duction of the Castle system, which, a few years ago, at any rate, 
even Mr. Chamberlain deprecated. 

Home Rule means the development of Ireland’s resources by 
Irishmen, the administration of Irish affairs by those who know 
most, and care most, about that much-neglected country. I the 
words of Isaac Butt, “Ireland must be governed by Irish ideas.” 
On this axiom the whole case for self-government depends. The 
inhabitants of Ireland are not all children or fools. The sanity, 
honesty, and capacity of the majority of the population must be 
accepted as a fact. The distinction attained by even Irishmen of 
humble birth in the British Army, in Parliament, in the colonies, is 
sufficient evidence that the race possesses great intellectual power. 
The idiosyncrasies of the Irish, so far from calling for repression om 
the part of English statesmen, entitle a proud, generous, and aspir- 
ing race to distinct recognition. How is England to free herself 
from the intolerable strain of constantly keeping Ireland in sub- 
jection by coercive legislation? Simply by permitting Ireland to 
make her own laws. 

This is the only solution of the Irish problem. Mr. Balfour is, as 
the lawyers say, estopped from arguing that the concession of self- 
government to Ireland would destroy the Union, for in July last he 
said: ‘‘I don’t believe that the Union is in danger, whatever may 
happen.” He, too, feels that only in one way can the problem 
which has perplexed so many astute politicians be effectually solved ; 
but he imagines that by persistent coercion—of which, according to 
Lord Salisbury, Ireland neads at least twenty years’ continuance—he 
can get rid of the problem—crush it out, as it were. Alas for his 
statesmanship ! How can he hope to crush out an idea? Cannon 
and steel, police and soldiers—all the force in the world, in fact— 
could not annihilate thought or extinguish national aspirations. 
The Irish problem exists, and solved it must be, in spite of Coercion 
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Acts. As to the details of ascheme of Home Rule, these must be 
carefully considered by the statesman to whom is entrusted the 
carrying out of such a measure. ‘They must be such as will give 
Ireland real, and not pretended, control over her own internal affairs, 
and yet not interfere with the integrity of the Empire. The 
formula is, by this time, old-fashioned ; but the ‘case of Ireland ” 
cannot be pressed home too emphatically. The utmost care must be 
taken to safeguard every important interest. The Orangemen of 
Ulster must be taught—if they can be taught—that they will get 
more consideration in an Irish Parliament than they could possibly 
get at Westminster. Even in the most besotted Irish Tory there is 
something distinctively un-English; and the apprehension that 
Ulster Protestants would receive ill-treatment at the hands of an 
Trish House of Commons is one not really felt in Ireland, but is 
merely invented by English Unionist politicians for party purposes. 

Some wiseacres may at present hold up their hands in horror, and 
exclaim, “ Are we to place the respectable classes in Ireland in the 
power of Mr. Parnell?” or “ Are we to grant Home Rule in 
order to give the reins of power to Archbishop Croke and the 
priests?” There is no answering such old-womanish exclamations. 
Neither Mr. Parnell, if he proved a selfish despot or a schemer, nor 
Archbishop Croke could play fast and loose with Irish public opinion. 
The Celt is too combative for that sort of thing. There is no servility 
in the Irish character. When the Irish people get self-government, 
they mean to govern themselves. They do not intend to be mere 
puppets in the hands of others. If they select certain persons as 
leaders, it is because these persons are competent to lead. The 
Irish are not blind hero-worshippers, and though they are attached 
to their clergy, they are not “ priest-ridden.” In order to develop 
properly, a people, like an individual, requires a proper environment. 
At present, to adopt a vulgar simile, Ireland is like “a fish out of 
water.” Those who are making futile efforts to govern her forget, 
first, her geographical position, which separates her from England ; 
and, secondly, her distinct historical and national characteristics. 
Simple and obvious as the fact is that Ireland—unlike Scotland and 
Wales—is an island, it is too frequently ignored. As to the second 
point, the entire history of the country shows that its people have a 
nationality of their own, so that Ireland cannot either be converted, 
or coerced, into a mere English province. 

All that has been above said seems to be perfectly self-evident to 
the writer; and yet Englishmen are fatuous enough to dispute these 
conclusions. ‘‘ None are so blind as those who will not see.” 





D. F. Hannican. 
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Tue Meteorological Department of the Government of India has just 
issued a Leport on the Administration for 1889-90,' which affords 
ample evidence of the valuable work done by the Department, and 
of the vigour which marks the administration in the various sections. 
Official notice of the retirement of Mr. Blandford from the post of 
director is taken, and a well deserved tribute is paid to the zeal and 
ability with which he has performed his many onerous duties during 
@ period of twenty-two years. Meteorologists in this country will 
note with pleasure that during the period covered by the Report 
many changes and additions have been rade in the different sections 
of the work, all of which seem calculated to improve and extend 
their usefulness. Several new observatories have been opened, some 
of which, like those of Mozufferpore and Cawnpore, cannot but be of 
great service to those interested in the growth of indigo, cotton, and 
other natural products, besides affording additional data for the 
solution of many problems connected with Indian meteorology. The 
valuable series of actinometric observations have been carried on 
as in previous years, while the registration of the rainfall in 
numerous localities is now conducted on a more uniform plan, data 
being collected at all periods of the year. Much greater attention 
is paid to marine meteorology than was formerly the case, an 
extension of the Department’s operations that cannot but have 
valuable results, and those of a directly practical character. The 
publication of seasonal forecasts of the probable character and 
distribution of the rainfall during the south-west monsoon has been 
continued, as has also the issues of the storm warnings according to 
the methods described in the previous Report. The flood warnings 
have been considerably extended during the year, and, although 
there is great difficulty in transmitting them to the agricultural 
populations whom they most concern, it is to be hoped that they 
will not only be maintained, but, by the accumulation of data bearing 
upon the relation between rainfall and floods, be placed ultimately 
upon a more satisfactory basis. In other directions the operations 


1 Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the Government 
of India in 1889-90. . 
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of the Department have been improved or extended, but enough has 
been said to show the value of the work that is being done, and the 
effivient way in which the knowledge acquired is being utilised for 
the benefit of our Indian Empire. 

In the second part of the Report detailed information is given on 
the duties of the various officers, the nature and extent of the obser- 
vations that are being made, the methods of inspection, and other 
matters, which are scarcely suitable for discussion in the pages of a 
Review. The Report has been drawn up by Mr. Eliot, who may be 
complimented on its thoroughness and the clearness with which the 
numerous matters dealt with are arranged. 

Cyclone Memoirs, Part III.,’ is one of a series of publications 
issued by the Meteorological Department of India from time to time, 
dealing with the phenomena of cyclones. It contains accounts of 
three cyclones, two of which occurred in the Bay of Bengal, and the 
other in the Arabian Sea, in 1888, and constitutes a most valuable 
addition to our literature of cyclonic storms. The details given of 
these storms, both tabulated and other, are most elaborate, and show 
how thoroughly the attendant phenomena have been observed and 
recorded. ‘The details are given in the first instance as they were 
observed to occur, without reference to any preconceived theories of 
cyclone generation and motion. Subsequently the more important 
features of each storm are discussed with respect to its origin, track, 
character, state of the barometer at or near the centre, the rainfall 
and the air movement which accompaniedit. The discussion is con- 
ducted with much ability, and each cyclone having been similarly 
dealt with, the author is in a position to formulate a number of 
important inferences with regard to the constitution and motion of 
the storms which appear to us as especially deserving the attention 
of meteorologists. To enter upon a consideration of these would 
lead us too far, and we must be content with referring all who are 
interested to the volume itself. We ought, however, to mention 
that a large number of plates—twenty-seven in all—accompany the 
text, and show at a glance the isobars, direction of the wind, and 
other elements of the storms, at different times during their con- 
tinuance. 

Mr. Marsh’s little volume on Chemistry in Space* will be very 
welcome to students of organic chemistry in this country, though it 
is not one for the novice or the tyro. It is a translation from 
Professor Van ’t Hoff’s Dix Années dans Histoire d'une Théorie, and 
deals with the hypothesis of the tetrahedral carbon atom. That 

1 Cyclone Memoirs. Part III. Bay of Bengal Cyclone of September 13-20, and 
October 27-31, 1888, and Arabian Sea Cyclone of November 6-9, 1888. Published by 
the Meteorological Department of the Government of India, under the direction of 
J. Eliot, M.A. Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 

2 Chemistry in Space, from Professor J. H. Van’t Hoft’s Dix Années dans I’ Histoire 


dune Théorve. Translated and edited by J. E. Maresh, B.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 
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hypothesis has been largely adopted by those competent to assess its 
scientific merits, and as Van ’t Hoff was one of the originators of it, 
it is meet that English readers should have some account of it from 
his own standpoint, It is only justice to say, however, that the 
present volume is a considerable extension of the French edition. 
In preparing it the translator and editor has had the benefit of much 
assistance and advice from the author himself, and it may therefore 
be regarded as representing his latest views on the subject. Though 
the details of the work are scarcely suitable for the pages of this 
REVIEW, it may be stated that its object is to apply the above hypo- 
thesis to the explanation, in a rational way, of some of the 
phenomena of isomerism, and of the rotatory power as regards 
polarised light possessed by the solutions of certain substances. It 
was established by Pasteur and others, that there is a correlation 
between molecular dissymmetry and rotatory power, but there has been 
a difficulty in getting at the bottom of the phenomena. Le Bel and 
Van ’t Hoff independently conceived the idea that the explanation 
was to be sought in the positions occupied in space by the atoms 
composing the molecule. The latter pointed out that if we grant 
that the affinities of the carbon atom are directed towards the angles 
of a regular tetrahedron, of which this atom occupies the centre, or 
some other point within it, there results a remarkable coincidence 
between the theory and the facts. Moreover, if the four affinities of 
the carbon atom are saturated by four different groups, we get what 
is termed an ‘“‘ asymmetric ” atom, and the compounds so formed are 
in a special manner characterised as much by the fact of isomerism 
as by their peculiar properties. The isomerism which arises, accord- 
ing to the theory, from the relative position of the atoms has a dis- 
tinct character from that due to other causes, as, fur instance, from 
molecular structure, being always characterised by rotatory power 
and by the crystalline form. Thus the two isomers which exist by 
virtue of the asymmetric carbon atom rotate the polarised ray in the 
liquid state, or in a state of solution, and crystallise in hemihedral 
exantiomorphous forms, each being the non-superposable image 
of the other. The multitude of facts brought forward in support of 
the author’s views and to show their application is unusually large, 
and seem to warrant the approval which has been given them by 
such authorities as Von Richter, Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Von 
Miller, Gorup-Besanez, &c. The reader is warned, however, that 
these facts are based upon numerous original papers, and that for 
details of many of the substances which are merely mentioned with- 
out any adequate description, a good work of reference or the original 
memoirs must be consulted. 

The author of A Year in a Lancashire Garden’ is obviously 


ae Year in a Lancashire Garden. By Henry A. Bright. London: Macmillan 
0. 
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a true lover of Nature, and especially of plants and their culture. 
It is equally obvious that he looks upon Nature with an intelligence 
and a knowledge which are certainly not common, and that while 
he neither professes to be scientific nor poetical, there is a good deal 
of both science and poetry combined in much of what he has here 
written. Within the compass of a little over one hundred pages he 
recounts to us a year’s history of his garden, noting the succession 
of the floral and other treasures it produced month after month, 
taking us into his confidence on many matters of treatment and 
arrangement, and speaking as freely of the occasions of failure as of 
those of success, All this is told in a familiar and unpretentious 
style, which, however, is both refined and elevated, and this gives 
the volume a charm which we are sure every reader will feel, and 
which we have not met with in a work of its character for a long 
time. In addition to the matter descriptive of the garden and his 
work therein, the author gives us the thoughts and reflections which 
force themselves upon a cultured mind, pondering much and well 
upon the observations which an ever observant eye is sure to make 
when brought into direct contact with Nature. These give an 
enhanced attraction to the volume, and have no doubt contributed 
to the popularity which it has.already acquired. It may be thought 
by some that the author has in a measure exaggerated the possi- 
bilities of a Lancashire garden, but our own experience convinces us 
that this is not the case, and we confidently recommend the volume 
to all who wish to know what can be done with a garden, even 
under the disadvantages of a populous and manufacturing district. 
The reading public may be congratulated upon the issue of a new 
and cheaper edition of Sir Samuel Baker’s Wild Beasts and their 
Ways.' It is a volume which, though written in a sober style and in 
some respects more or less scientific in its treatment, is yet full of 
stirring incidents, in which personal courage, cool daring, and 
indomitable will play prominent parts. There are few, if any, 
among his contemporaries who can look back upon so long and 
varied a record of personal acquaintance with all manner of wild 
animals asthe author. In every quarter of the globe he has sought 
them out in their native haunts, and though “sport” has usually 
been the raison d’étre of his expeditions, he has never allowed the 
true “‘ sportsman” to degenerate into the merciless “ gunner,” and 
has ever kept in view the natural history aspects of the animals he 
has met with. The reader will not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that the volume is not merely a record of shooting and killing, with 
the ‘‘ game-list ” appended, but is rich in accounts of animal habits and 
characters, which the author has himself observed, during a long 
life’s familiarity with the objects to which they refer. The value of 


1 Wild Beasts and their Ways. Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, F.R.S., F.R.G.S.,&c. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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these accounts lies indeed in the fact that in nearly every case they 
are not a repetition of mere hearsay statements, but are given at 
first hand, and are based upon the author's personal experience. 
On many points he has found that popular notions with regard to 
wild animals are to a greater or less extent erroneous, and in 
others his observations and experience will serve to clear up not a 
few questions that have hitherto been doubtful. It is probable 
that many of our readers are already acquainted with the contents 
of the work, but for the benetit of those who are not it may be 
well to briefly summarise them. In all, there are twenty-seven 
chapters, through which are scattered no less than twenty-eight 
plates, all of which are neat, effective, and life-like. The first 
chapter deals with the rifle as it was fifty years ago, and the 
improvements which have been effected in it during the interval. 
It is one which will delight the heart of the sportsman for the shrewd 
good sense and matured wisdom which it embodies, and which long 
experience and a high intelligence alone can give. The subject is 
dealt with in the minutest details, and should any one be induced to 
follow the author’s example and become a hunter of the big game 
here dealt with, it will be his own fault if a mistake is made in his 
equipment and the choice of his weapons. In the subsequent 
chapters evidence is again and again afforded, both by success and 
failure, of the soundness of the advice given as to the best kind of 
rifle, bullets, &c., for the different kinds of animals the sportsman 
intends to hunt. This matter disposed of, the rest of the volume is 
made up, as already indicated, of fascinating descriptions of the 
author's personal experiences as a hunter and naturalist in many 
lands. ‘These are given without a trace of boastfulness or the undue 
obtrusion of his own personality, and are among the best examples 
of the descriptive art we have ever had the good fortune to meet 
with. It should be said, however, that they are not mere descrip- 
tions of the incidents of the field. They are in truth much more 
than this, and embody the natural history of the animals, the 
differences between the species met with in different countries, 
their habits, and the best methods of planning and carrying out 
successfully the hunting of each. As to the animals themselves, 
they include the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tiger, lion, 
bear, crocodile, buffalo, bison, giraffe, and several kinds of deer, 
besides others of less size or importance. They include, therefore, 
the largest as well as the fiercest of four-footed animals, and as 
these vary much in strength, cunning, habits, &., the methods of 
hunting must be equally various. This, however, presents no 
difficulty to our author, whose love of sport and natural history has 
so influenced him from early life that he has made himself a past- 
master of the whole art. Every reader of the volume will recognise 
that this is no exaggerated estimate, and will recognise also the 
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fascination which the author has managed to throw into every 
chapter, and indeed into almost every page. In taking leave of y 
the volume, we do so with every confidence that in its cheaper form i 
it will become more popular than ever, and will do much to diffuse r 
i 
4 







a better and more correct knowledge of the larger quadrupeds than 
that which at present prevails. i 
Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease’ is a manual pub- 4 







lished with the double object of enlisting sympathy and interest on 
behalf of dogs, and of providing useful aid in times of trouble to } 
those who own them. It contains a brief account of the causes, af 
symptoms, and treatment of the various diseases to which dogs are | 
liable, and also a summary with explanations of the “ Lawas relating 
to Dogs.” So far as we can see, both parts of the subject are fairly 
well dealt with, and in the former a large body of useful informa- 
tion has been brought together. Opinions will probably differ as to 
whether it is wise for any one to act as his own veterinary or lawyer, 
but those who feel capable of doing so may derive profit from the 
study of this volume. After treating of the simple indications of 
disease, the author puts in alphabetical order a list of canine maladies, 
with their causes; and opposite to each, in parallel columns, the 
symptoms and treatment. This is followed by a table of canine 
medicines and their doses, poisons and their antidotes, and an i 
Appendix giving the English Kennel Club Rules, revised up to 1890, ia 
and the Standard of Points for Judging the various Breeds of Dogs. iu 
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Dr. MarsHALt has given us a charming sketch, not only of Greek . 4 
Philosophy,? but of Greek philosophers, in his short history. He i 
has succeeded in his endeavour to be interesting by enabling us to Hy 
realise more of the human personality of the great Greek thinkers i 
than most writers on the subject succeed in doing. His object is 
not only to describe their theories of the universe, but to show how | 
their speculations were the outcome of an earnest desire to penetrate a 
the mystery of life, and to form a rational conception of things | 
which would satisfy the intellect. He repudiates the idea that the { 
problems they dealt with were a mere war of words, and contends 4 
that these remote inquirers were dealing with exactly similar | 
difficulties as to the bases of belief and of right action, as, under ie 
different forms, beset us to-day. If anything may be charged iy 


1 Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease. By T. Woodroffe Hill, F.R.C.V.S. 


London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
2 A Short History of Greek Philosophy. By John Marshall, M.A., LL.D. London : 


Percival & Co. 1891. 
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against Dr. Marshall, it might be that some would think he carries 
his ‘‘ sympathetic treatment” too far, and credits the Greek 
philosophers with sentiments which are generally believed to be 
of a modern growth. Whether Dr. Marshall is right or wrong, the 
treatment imparts a literary charm to his work, which is a welcome 
change from the way in which these philosophers are often regarded 
as mere thinking or phrase-grinding machines. An example of 
what we refer to occurs in his account of Heraclitus. ‘The sadder 
note of humanity, the note of Euripides, and at times of Sophocles, 
the note of Dante and of the Tempest of Shakespeare, of Shelley 
and Arnold and Carlyle—this note we hear thus early and thus 
clear, in the dim and distant utterances of Heraclitus. The mystery 
of existence, the unreality of what seems most real, the intangibility 
and evanescence of all things earthly—these thoughts obscurely 
echoing to us across the ages from Heraclitus, have remained, and 
always will remain, among the deepest and most insistent of the 
world’s thoughts, in its sincerest moments, and in its greatest 
thinkers.” 

Another interesting feature in Dr. Marshall’s treatment of the 
subject is the way in which he traces the intellectual continuity of 
Greek thought, and shows how the sophism of Protagoras was a 
development of the Heraclitean doctrine; he also sees some 
connection between the political conditions and modes of thinking, 
the aristocratic and democratic states having their influence on 
philosophy. Where it is possible, the author preludes his account 
of the doctrines with brief biographical sketches of the philoso- 
phers. 

As Dr. Stanton Coit describes the volume on Ethics’ (Intro- 
ductory Science Text-Books) as an adaptation, we are left in doubt as 
to how much of it is due to the original writer and how much of it 
is Dr. Coit’s own. This is somewhat unsatisfactory, as we are never 
certain whose views we are reading. This is all the more embarras- 
sing, as we occasionally come across quotations from ‘Stanton 
Coit” as though he were unconnected with the work. Quotations in 
general seem to us to occupy too large a space, as though they 
afford interesting reading they give the work the appearance of a 
compilation. Dr. Coit, for it is most convenient to regard the work 
in its present form as his, rejects alike the theological and utilitarian 
basis of morality. Or at least he extends the utilitarian basis by 
substituting the ‘‘ universal welfare of mankind” for the ‘good of 
the greatest number ” as the ethical test of the result of conduct. In 
dealing with the theological basis he regards the belief in God and 
immortality as less influential than his rule in developing a highly 
moral condition. He criticises the golden rule as a moral test, as 


1 An Introduction to the Study of Ethics, adapted from the German of G. Von 
Gizycki, by Stanton Coit, Ph.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1891. 
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merely doing to others what we desire others to do to us needs 
limitation, as we may desire others to do for us things which are 
not right. So also the injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” if by loving our neighbour is meant to care for his 
welfare, it does not go far enough, as we ought to care for the wel- 
fare of mankind more than our own. If by this Dr. Coit wishes 
us to infer that the teaching of the Ethical Society is higher than 
that of Christianity we think he rather misses the mark. Jesus 
quoted the saying “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” as 
the second best thing in the Law (it is from Leviticus), though he 
gave it a wider meaning. But his own direct sayings, “ Love 
your enemies,” “‘ Do good to them that hate you,” &c., imply that 
we should care for the welfare of others more than our own, and 
Christians have always taught that their founder exemplified this 
principle in his own career; and he has had many imitators. This, 
perhaps, only illustrates Dr. Coit’s own saying that, “ Human 
conduct has not waited for science to lead it.” The style of the 
book is rather prolix and rambling, but it should be useful to many 
who, having abandoned the theological standpoint, are in search of 
serious teaching on the conduct of life. 

In a comparatively small compass M. Jean Lahor has contrived 
to compress a highly valuable account of Hindu Literature.’ It is 
far more than a history, as it gives us an intelligent conception of 
the contents and teaching of the greatest of the writings of the 
Sanscrit period. With considerable poetic insight and religious. 
sympathy, the author penetrates beneath the surface, and analyses 
the poetry and philosophy of the ancient race whose literature has 
been brought within our reach during the last few years. There 
are few who have the time to read, still less to master the meaning 
of these colossal poems, and those who wish to know something of 
them upon which they can rely, cannot do better than read 
M. Lahor’s work. The author’s native language also always appears 
to us more fit than our own for the translation and treatment of 
these poems and philosophies; the glamour of the East, which 
evaporates in English, it is more possible to retain in French. We 
may cite as an instance the translation of the legend of Kishyagringa 
from the Mahabharata, on page 234, but there are many others as 
good in the volume. We cannot but feel great admiration for 
M. Lahor’s industry, which has enabled him to master the contents 
of so vast a body of literature, but we admire still more the success 
with which he enters into the spirit of it, and reproduces it. A 
mere dry account would be calculated to repel the ordinary reader, 
but our author’s sympathetic treatment and eloquent style are sure 
to attract any one who once opens the book. M. Lahor’s ability to 


. 1 Histoire de la Littérature Hindoue ; Les Grands Poémes Religeux et Philosophiques. 
By Jean Lahor. Paris: Charpentier et Cie, 1888. 
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deal with the philosophic problems involved in the study is perhaps 
most conspicuous in the concluding chapter, in which he discusses 
the probable effect of the Neo-Buddhism which has taken hold of 
many minds in France and Germany, if not in England. He has 
no fear that it will lead to the consequences which Pantheism is 
alleged to have. If modern science tends more and more towards 
Pantheism, and if Pantheism, by a descent all too easy, can lead the 
soul to Nihilism, it is necessary to consider if there is not some 
danger for future humanity. This, he thinks, will be avoided. The 
natural vigour of the Western races, their education, the happily 
preserved equilibrium between the physical and the cerebral life, 
the Christian, Greek, Roman, and Teutonic traditions—will forbid 
the generations of the future succumbing to the indifference and 
moral languor which have led to the extinction of so many Oriental 
races. It is in every way a very attractive work. ‘There is a list 
of errata printed with the book, but Shakespeare (page 368) has been 
overlooked. 

La Morale du Buddhisme, by M. Léon de Rosny, is a pamphlet 
which sums up in twenty-four pages the essential principles of the 
Buddhist system of teaching. It is no small merit for the author 
to have compressed, yet without loss, the elements of this great 
eastern philosophy of life into such compass. The success doubtless 
results from the thorough mastery which the author has of the 
subject he has treated. He has thus been able to select exactly 
what was necessary to the outline, and to fill in just what gives 
the proper form and colour. After having remarked on that which 
constitutes the weakness, as perhaps also in some measure the 
strength of Buddhism—viz., that it is a system of philosophy as well 
as a system of morals, M. de Rosny takes occasion to notice the 
near relation of one or two grand maxims, common both to Bud- 
hism and Christianity, and criticises the practice of Christian 
apologists who attempt to base their moral truths on the foundation 
of disputed historical data. Then he plunges at once in medias res, 
and develops the statement that real morality—Christian, as 
Buddhist—is nothing else than the law of love established in view 
of the eternal work of nature. This eternal work of nature is the 
evolution of beings who pass through certain stages on their way 
back to the pantos, from which they came forth only because the 
problem of perfection was to be solved, a problem which would 
have remained always insoluble, if the corollary of liberty—and 
consequently those of movement and selection—had not been 
acquired. M.de Rosny combats the charge of egoism which has 
been urged against Buddhism, and cites a passage from the Buddhic 
law which affirms that “in order to attain Nirvana, it is necessary 


1 Tia Morale du Buddhisme. Par Léon de Rosny. Professeur 4 la Sorbonne et 4 
l'Ecole des Langues Orientales. Paris: Georges Carré. 1890. 
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to lose the consciousness of the selfish ego, to forget, further, that 
one has lost this consciousness, and to be ignorant, last of all, that 
one has forgotten to have lost it.” The mention of Nirvana furnishes 
also the opportunity to deny the common European interpretation, 
which takes this state to be simple annihilation. The merging of 
individuality in the larger soul of the world, though it be accom- 
panied by cessation of the peculiar functions belonging to the 
individual in its separate state, is no more a cessation of existence 
than the wheel-work of a watch loses its peculiar action and life 
the moment that it is fixed into relation with the rest of the body 
of which it forms part. Knowledge is the supreme aspiration of 
the Buddhist, but knowledge in the moral acceptation of the word. 
Therefore Buddhism insists largely om thought and contemplation, 
and demands for all the time and repose necessary for the exercise 
of the reflective faculty. Taking up constantly the philosophical 
thread, the author treats of life in general—the life of plants and 
animals as well as of men—and exposes, side by side with a 
scientific deduction that life is everywhere and death nowhere, the 
more hazardous Buddhist teaching of reincarnation. The conclu- 
sion of the pamphlet is devoted to the enunciation of what might 
be called the Buddhist ‘‘commandments,” where mention is made 
of the practical socialism inculcated as the outcome of an enlightened 
and perfected civilisation. M. de Rosny has in this brochure wisely 
confined himself to the réle of expositor. The knotty points in the 
Buddhist theory of the universe require a separate treatment, and 
a whole volume for discussion. 

Dr. Abbott has rendered the religious public an important service 
by his discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Lssay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.’ He has undertaken a very ungracious, not to say dise- 
greeable task, and has accomplished it with a success that is little 
short of extraordinary. His keen critical faculty has enabled him to 
dissect Newman’s arguments with a fatal directness, and to expose 
with unerring logic the plausibility with which Newman endeavoured 
to mislead the ordinary reader. It is difficult to describe Dr. Abbott's 
work in detail, as the multitude of instances examined by him is 
almost oppressive. Dr. Abbott, however, thinks that this method in 
the present instance was necessary, and would be more effective than 
abstract denunciation, or a general reply to Newman’s arguments. Dr. 
Abbott has nothing to say on miracles in general, or even on eccle- 
siastical miracles in particular ; he has devoted himself to the sole 
purpose of the exposure of the results of credulity, to what Jengths 
it may lead a “ keen-witted, pure-hearted, and sincerely pious man.” 

It is very difficult for an unbiassed reader to finish the perusal of 
this discussion and still to retain faith in Newman’s honesty; it is 


1 Philomythus: an Antidote against Credulity. By Edwin A. Abbott. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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very generous of writers like Dr. Abbott to speak of unconscious dis- 
honesty, but we cannot help feeling that Newman must have known 
that he was throwing dust in his readers’ eyes. Dr. Abbott’s des- 
cription of the origin of the Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles is a suffi- 
cient condemnation of Newman. ‘“ He strung together a number of 
loose, slatternly, and ill-arranged kits of evidence (I say nothing 
about bias, distortion, suppression; I am confining myself to the 
tokens of careless indifference) bearing on two or three ‘ ecclesias- 
tical miracles.’” He inserted these as an Introduction to an Eccle- 
siastical History, where his readers might at least have verified some 
of his facts. He then published this slovenly work as an independent 
essay on ecclesiastical miracles, making it /css valuable than it was 
before, but introducing in the text changes which caused it to appear 
more valuable than before The reasons that actuated him 
were two: partly contempt for his readers, partly contempt for facts. 
He knew the sort of people whom he hoped to bring over to his way 
of thinking would not take the trouble to verify his assertions or in- 
vestigate his facts; and he knew, also, in his own heart, that if all 
his facts were disproved to-morrow, he should continue to believe, 
and indeed take a greater pleasure than ever in believing, that the 
miracles were both miraculous and true.” We have not attempted 
to exhibit the peculiar merit of Dr. Abbott’s work, it must be read 
to be appreciated. 

The late Dean Church’s account of The Oxford Movement’ is espe- 
cially welcome at the present time when we are becoming inundated 
with “ Newman” literature. The constant reference to the “ Oxford,” 
or as we should prefer to call it, the “'Tractarian Movement,” make it 
very desirable that some succinct history of it should be readily pro- 
curable. More than a generation has passed away since it collapsed, 
though the injurious influence of it still survives, and there are many 
of the present generation who wish to know distinctly what it was ? 
How did it originate ? and who were the men concerned in it? ‘To 
these questions Dean Church’s highly interesting volume will provide 
a ready answer ; and the author had the advantage of being familiar 
with many of the chief actors in the movement. The preliminary 
chapter, the Church in the Reform days, gives a good description of 
the prevailing types of religious thought, both evangelical and liberal, 
before the influence of Keble and Newman began to make itself felt ; 
and we cannot help feeling deep regret that the work began by such 
men as Thirlwall, Julius Hare, Davison, Copleston, Whately, Haw- 
kins, Milman, and Blanco White, was fated to be interrupted, and to 
a large extent thwarted by a less liberal and Jess masculine move- 
ment. Such, however, was the fact and the importance of it cannot 
be overrated. The unseen forces behind the movement Dean Church 


1 The Oxford Movement. Twelve years, 1833-45. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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traces to the influence of Keble, first upon Hurrel Froude and through 
him upon Newman. The account of Hurrel Froude amounts almost 
to a defence of a man whose versatility often led him to be misun- 
derstood, who often disguised his seriousness under an intentional 
flippancy. An account of two other men whose names are less familiar 
to the present generation follows—they were Isaac Williams and 
Charles Marriott. We are thus led on to the movement itself—‘ on 
14th July, 1833,” we read in Cardinal Newman’s Apologia, ‘“ Mr. 
Keble preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit. It was 
published under the title of National Apostasy. I have ever consi- 
dered and kept the day as the start of the religious movement of 
1833.” Keble’s sermon was a call to Churchmen to defend the 
Church from the invasion of its rights by the newly Reformed Par- 
liament. And from that day to this, it appears to us that the Church, 
rather than religion, has been the object of the devotion of the 
Anglical clergy. Keble’s sermon was almost immediately followed 
by a meeting of friends at Mr. Hugh James Rose’s parsonage at Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk, in the same month. From this meeting resulted 
the Tracts for the Times, and the agitation connected withthem. The 
‘‘ Conspirators,” as they were sometimes called, determined that some- 
thing must be done and that at'once. The vital question was: How 
were they to keep the Church from being liberalised? Mr. Newman 
felt that though associations and addresses might be very well, what 
the Church, and the clergy, and the country wanted was plain speak- 
ing; and that plain speaking could not be got by any papers put 
forth as joint manifestoes, or with the revision and sanction of “ safe” 
and “judicious” advisers. It was necessary to write, and to write 
as each man felt ; and he determined that “ each man should write and 
speak for himself, though working in concert and sympathy with 
others towards the supreme end—tke cause and interests of the 
Church.”——“ And thus were born the Zracts for the Times.” These 
tracts were intended to startle the world and they did so. Dean 
Church then leads us on to the development of the movement; the 
opposition it met with; the changes it underwent ; the unavoidable 
intrusion of the Roman question and the “ Catastrophe” of 1845. 
A whole chapter is wisely devoted to the celebrated “ No. 90”. The 
book is a brilliant and trustworthy record of the most important 
movement that has arisen in the English Church since the Reforma- 
tion. 

Some people are never satisfied, and there are men who deplore 
that the movement referred to above did not go farther. One of the 
most extreme of these is Dr. Lee, who, in the volume before us," 
says: ‘‘It is a somewhat gloomy feature in the general brightness 
of the Oxford Movement of 1833—-which was originally con- 


' The Sinless Conception of the Mother of God: a Theological Essay. By Frederick 
George Lee, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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structive, and in several respects has done so much to reverse the 
disastrous work of destruction under Henry the Kighth, Edward the 
Sixth, and Elizabeth Boleyne—that three such notable Anglican 
divines as the late Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes of Brechin, and Canon 
Liddon—ranking themselves on the negative or destructive side— 
should have been unable to have accepted the reasonable proposition 
that Our Lady never for a single moment came under the dominion 
of Satan, for this is what her Sinless Conception means.” And this 
after Authority had spoken! Authority being no less a person than 
Pius IX. speaking through the decree of 1854 on the Immaculate 
Conception. “ Again; the authority of the one Universal Church 
surely is divine—as divine now as it was at Nicaea or Ephesus— 
otherwise, unhappily for him, man owns neither spiritual teacher 
who can speak with unerrancy, nor certain guide for his walk along 
the narrow way.” All we have to say to this is that we are quite 
willing to admit that the authority of the Church is as divine now 
as it ever was, neither more nor less; and we do not admire the 
word ‘‘unerrancy.” We are afraid the book will find few admirers 
beyond the members of the Society of Corporate Reunion, or for 
Romanising the Church of England, or whatever is its proper title. 
The work is produced in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s best manner, with the 
exception of the binding, which is no doubt meant to be symbolical 
of something. 
We are indebted to the Cambridge University Press for a copy of 
a very complete edition of the Psalms of Solomon,’ upon which the 
editors have spent a considerable amount of labour. The introduc- 
tion tells us most that is known concerning the history of these 
productions, the various editions that have appeared, and of the 
extant MSS. The discussion on the date and authorship of the 
Psalms is most interesting. There are four periods to which they 
might possibly belong—that of Titus, that of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
that of Herod the Great, and that of Pompey. From internal 
evidence the editors are led to decide upon the latter period, though 
a great deal could be said in favour of attributing them to a writer 
or writers in the Antiochean times. An account of Jewish parties, 
and the religious thought of the psalms is followed by an inquiry 
into the idea of the Messiah to be found in them. This is of con- 
siderable importance, as the editors affirm that the title, yproroc, 
is here perhaps used for the first time in literature of the expected 
Deliverer of Israel; it had before always reference to an actual 
reigning monarch, never to an ideal one that was to come. We 
should not agree with the editors that the ypisordc¢ xvptoc (Ps. xvii. 
36), can be a correct rendering of the Hebrew original, it is either 
1 Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon, the text newly re- 
vised from all the MSS. Edited, with introduction, English translation, notes, 


appendix and indices, by Herbert Edward Ryle, M.A., and Montague Rhodes James, 
M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 1891. 
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a mistranslation or a Christian perversion. An English translation 
is given parallel with the Greek version and there are elaborate 
critical notes. In an appendix is given, without a translation, the 
text of the five odes of Solomon (Pistis Sophia). 

Dr. Kennedy’s Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah? is 
hardly calculated to convince those who are not already believers 
in miraculous prophetic inspiration, However great may be the 
difficulty in assigning the two parts of Isaiah to different authors, 
owing to the similarity of style, the knowledge of the con- 
ditions arising from the Babylonish Captivity displayed by the 
second Isaiah utterly precludes us from accepting his work as 
that of a prophet living more than a century before the time 
of Cyrus. From the orthodox point of view Dr. Kennedy’s 
criticism is very well done, and he lays ample stress upon the in- 
consistency of the critics and their divisions amongst themselves ; 
but, after all, this is no positive evidence of the soundness of his own 
argument. We may be perfectly right in taking the negative side 
upon a critical question without being at present able to agree 
about a positive theory. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE constitutional history of France under the Merovingian 
dynasty, which M. Fustel de Coulanges has written under the title, 
Histoire des Institutions Politiques de l Ancienne France,” deserves to 
be widely read, not only in his own country, but all over Europe. 
Anything coming from the pen of so famed a writer would naturally 
attract a good deal of attention. M. de Coulanges is a worthy 
successor of the celebrated Guizot, and well able to carry on, or rather 
to perfect, the science of history in its relation to that of politics 
and of government. The book we have before us is of particular 
value as an inquiry into the origin of French institutions. There 
are many theories on the subject, and, in many cases, the theory is 
often made first, and the facts or fancies manipulated to suit the 
sweet will of the theorist afterwards, so that the truth becomes 
more and more hidden. The modern lover of liberty likes to 
picture a France of old with free institutions. The author of the 
present volume sets about his task with the object of discovering the 
truth only, and from this aim he never swerves, notwithstanding that 
one pet idea of his contemporaries after another vanishes into the 
. ; : a 
Ltr oe om Wa, Sally of Isaiah. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. 


2 Histoire des Institutions Politiques de VAncienne France. Par M. Fustel de 
Coulanges. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1888. 
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realm of fiction when brought under the test of his calm and un- 
biassed scrutiny. M. de Coulanges goes to work with a dissecting 
knife. The process, for the term is really applicable, is purely analy- 
tical. The author of this work on constitutional history does not go 
to Guizot or Martin for authority, but to the ancient documents 
themselves, and to the old historians, such as Gregory of Tours, For- 
tunatus and Fredegaire. Moreover, the Merovingian period is 
important as a transitional period. Although the Franks were then 
masters of all France, the influence of Rome was powerful in law, in 
religion, and even in custom. The majesty of Rome was still an 
awe-striking influence tothe inhabitant of Gaul, whether of Latin or 
of Germanic birth. The Frankish chieftains loved to hear Latin 
verses recited to them, which compared them to the Scipios or Cesars 
of ancient Rome. A study of this period is most useful, if the object 
is to inquire how far French institutions originate from Latin or 
from Germanic sources. ; 

It is, of course, impossible in a review of this scope to give the 
reader an adequate idea of the extent of the ground covered by M. 
Fustel de Coulanges in his present monumental work. He has suc- 
cessfully proved that the Frankish kings were not elective ever during 
the early sojourn in Gaul. Another question he has elucidated is the 
meaning of the word “ Leude,” and consequently the position of the 
persons to whom the word applied. They were not nobles, but merely 
vassals, or, with greater exactness, men who obeyed a master. In 
fact, before the rise of feudalism, the king seems to have done pretty 
much as he liked, consulting those who surrounded him, but, ulti- 
mately, deciding all questions himself. In the same way, the idea of 
a free, judicial power exercised by the citizens seems to have been only 
a theory based on superficial evidence. The king, or his nominee, 
really judged the offenders, but always publicly. The most important 
theory which M. de Coulanges sets himself to disprove is that of the 
laws being framed by legislative assemblies of the Franks at intervals 
of time. ‘‘ Grégoire de Tours,” says M. de Coulanges, “ fait le 
récit d’une réunion de Francs sous Clovis, mais ce qu’il montre n’est 
pas un peuple, c’est une troupe de soldats. ‘ Le roi ordonna a toute 
la phalange de venir prés de Ini en tenue de guerre, pour montrer en 
champ de Mars si ses armes étaient en bon état; il passa les hommes 
en revue, et, arrivé prés de l’un d’eux,’ il lui dit. ‘ Personne n’a ses 
armes aussi mal tenues que les tiennes ; ni ta lance, ni ton épée, ni ta 
hache ne sont en état de servir.’ ‘II lui pris sa hache et la jetta a 
terre; puis, tandis que l’homme se baissait pour la ramasser, il leva 
sa hache et lui fracassa la téte.’ Il n’y a assurément dans ce récit 
aucun trait qui convienne a une assemblée nationale. Nulle question 
d’intérét public n’est discutée. C’est une simple revue des armes. 
Nous n’avons 1a que ‘la phalange’ et non pas un peuple. Méme ce 
qui est bien significatif, c’est que ces soldats, que l’imagination moderne 
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se représente comme des caractéres fiers et farouches, laissent égorger 
Yun des leurs sans aucune forme de procés, sans aucune faute commise, 
et ne font entendre aucune protestation. ‘Le roi leur donne ordre 
de s’en aller, et ils se retirent saisis de crainte, Se peut il voir 
soldats plus soumis, et cela ressemble-t-il 4 un peuple libre?” 

We give this story in full, and the reflections upon it, for it gives 
a good idea of the simple, eloquent style of the author, and the 
clearness with which he reasons, and his power of dissecting the 
truth from what is no more than a mere anecdote, and drawing the 
most convincing general conclusions from it. We need only add 
that the book seems in every way likely to sustain the wide reputa- 
tion of the autzor. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have published a stereotyped 
edition of Mr. Charles William Stubbs’s excellent treatise, called 
The Land and the Labourers.’ One of the more important features 
of this now well-known little work is the effort to combat that most 
pernicious idea, which has prevailed for some time past, that it does 
not pay to cultivate the land in this country. When it is borne in 
mind that England has a soil one of the most fertile in the world, 
the yield of which is double the average of France, and more than 
double that of America, it seems an odd conclusion to draw. Yet 
farmers have lost money during the last ten years unquestionably, 
as a glance at Mr. Giffen’s book on the growth of capital will clearly 
testify. The series of bad seasons the country has passed through, 
which are scarcely likely to occur again for another century at least, 
are almost enough to account for the present depression in agriculture. 
However, in our opinion there are other reasons. One such reason 
is the refusal of farmers, unlike men engaged in all other industrial 
pursuits, to march with the times. They persist in going on in the 
old way, while Americans and continental landholders adopt im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and grow those things for which there 
is a large sale. Fruit, market garden produce, even flowers, eggs, 
poultry, come in from abroad in immense quantities. Surely these 
could be grown in England. A little more enterprise and a little 
more scientific education are most needed to make English land 
cultivation a paying trade. Now the produce of wheat per statute 
acre in bushels, according to Mr. Stubbs, is as follows : 


English average . . , ; . 26 
French average. ° : : . 18 
American maximums. . 2 
Mr. Law’s scientific farming average . 86 
Allotment average, Granbor' — A . 40 
English maximum . ‘ : . 2 


These figures—and we may confidently assume that they are carefully 
drawn up—show what a terrible difference exists between what the 


1 The Land and the sean: By C. W. Stubbs, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 1891. 
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land does, and what it might, produce if worked on a more scientific 
method. Mr. Stubbs further gives us statistics of the results of a 
small farm he cultivated himself during the years of bad seasons, 
which returned him an income of 25 per cent. Are not these 
encouraging facts? The whole question of English land being 
cultivable or not, the more it is looked into the more it resolves 
itself into one of the enterprise and intelligence of the cultivator. 
Knowledge is required. What is the agricultural college at Ciren- 
cester about? Oxford and Cambridge ought to take up the question 
of technical instruction to farmers. 

Mr. Caleb Pameley’s handbook on mining,’ intended as a book of 
reference for the use of colliery managers and coal-mining students, 
is, to say the least of it, exhaustive. Therein are described with the 
utmost detail the working of a coal mine, from the first sinking of 
the shaft down to the multifarious little matters that are among the 
duties of coal-pit managers. A single glance at the volume is 
sufficient to show what immense trouble has been taken in order 
to prepare the volume for the press. Careful descriptions are given 
of the machinery, steam engines, pumps, ventilating apparatus, &c., 
showing the improvements made until now in such machinery, also 
of the means for propping open the channels from which the coal is 
extracted, of the trams or railways used to transport the mineral to 
the bottom of the shaft, of the means of detecting fire-damp and of 
securing the lives of the workers engaged below. The numerous 
diagrams accompanying the text afford great assistance to the student, 
The volume seems to have been compiled by a man who, though he is 
practically fully conversant with the business, is still desirous of pre- 
senting his knowledge in a scientific form. Sad experiences of late 
have taught us that, in spite of the knowledge of professional persons 
in charge of the direction of mining enterprises, no matter what pre- 
cautions are taken, life is far from safe. As Mr. Caleb Pameley observes 
in his preface, a colliery manager needs to be almost omniscient within 
nis own province. He has a heavy moral as well as legal responsibility, 
and has to prepare, and ever be on the alert for the unexpected. 
Then at the same time he must not expend too much on precautions 
which do not seem to be quite justified, or the dividends of the share- 
holders or profits of the owners will be too much restricted. The 
author of the present volume has attacked all problems bearing upon 
this industry with energy and determination, and he will no doubt 
succeed in doing something towards the furtherance of his science. 
The use of electricity in pits as a means of lighting makes less 
progress than we should have expected. The expense is no doubt 
the cause. Still the electric must be the safest lamp known for use 
in the pit, which at the same time givesa good steady light to work 


1 The Colliery Manager’s Handbook... By Caleb mae. Mining Engineer and 
Surveyor, ho. London : Crosby Lockwood s Son. 1891 
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by ; and, indeed, the gauze safety lamps now employed are injurious 
to the sight. Mr. Caleb Pameley’s work is in all respects worthy of 
our admiration. No person in any responsible position connected 
with mines should be without a copy. 

Oxford Lectures‘ and other discourses by Sir Frederick Pollock 
contains some interesting matter of a legal nature. The estimate 
of Sir Henry Maine and his work shows a keen appreciation of the 
man and his writings. Sir Henry Maine is, above all, a critic, and 
he is particularly clever at detecting the faults of ‘‘ perfect ” systems 
of government. Sir Frederick Pollock says of him, that he criticised 
popular government because democracy is the god of the age, and 
he wished to point out that there were dangers to be avoided in this 
as all other systems. Had the spirit of the times been different Sir 
Henry Maine would have pointed his criticisms in other directions. 
It would be almost superfluous to point out the shortcomings of the 
aristocratic and despotic forms of government, as they are by this 
time patent to all, The lecture on Home Rule and Imperial 
Sovereignty states the case for the Unionists as well as it is possible 
to do so, but it is almost too late now to begin a fresh wrangle on 
that subject. There are also lectures on such important subjects as 
Religious Equality, Education and Examinations, Law, Libraries, &c. 
In the opening chapter the author speaks of the science of law, and 
the difficulty an ordinary layman experiences in understanding it. 
Such is certainly the case, but the tendency of the age is to 
simplify the law, which is really nothing more than a set of rules 
for the convenience of society. The State is like a big club, in 
which every member must give up something for the general good, 
The semi-sacred halo in which the law was surrounded by our 
forefathers strikes us as unnecessary. 

The Watering Places of the Vosges* is a little volume in which 
the important facts concerning the curative powers of the mineral 
springs of Plombiéres, Contrexéville, Luxeuil, and other places in 
the vicinity, is in no way rendered less convincing from the pic- 
turesque details which the author has added in the shape of little 
historical sketches of those towns. It was not until the war of 
1870-71, when patriotic reasons forbad the French to allow them- 
selves to be cured of gout and other ailments by German mineral 
springs, that they discovered that watering-places at least as good 
as those from which they had banished themselves existed in their 
own country. Plombiéres, however, was already beginning to be 
known to fame before the war. Napoleon III. had taken a fancy 
to the place, and had visited it twice, The advantages of the French 
watering-places of the Vosges differ from those of the already well- 


1 Oxford Lectures. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin., &c. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

2 The Watering Places of the Vosges. By Henry W. Wolff. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1891. 
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known mineral springs on the Continent, by the fact that the waters 
are less strongly impregnated with solid matter, and are, in the opinion 
of the author, preferable, as being less violent in their effects. 
Mr. Wolff's little handbook will be read with interest. 

We have received a very interesting book, called Aw Canada ; et 
chez les Peaux Rouges,‘ by M. Georges Demanche, being an account of 
a visit to the Dominion, during which the author seems to have ob- 
served all things, political and social, with a good deal of shrewdness. 
The aim of the book is to set forth the rise and progress of the 
French race in Canada, which are surprising. It also furnishes a 
plausible explanation of the loyalty of the French Canadians for 
the British Crown—namely, that they wish for our protection in 
order to save themselves from being absorbed by the voracious 
republic adjoining their frontier; and, in the meantime, to increase 
and multiply until they secure to themselves complete ascendency 
over the Anglo-Saxon race in the whole Dominion. When the 
opportune moment arrives they then intend to establish a free French 
Republic in America, It will be seen from M. Demanche’s book 
that the enterprise is by no means impossible. The French popula- 
tion, at the time of the conquest of the country by General Wolfe, 
was barely 60,000 people, and their number has so increased 
since then that if tae number of the French settled in the 
Northern States of the United States be added to it, it will 
be found that considerably over 2,000,000 persons of French 
origin are now settled in North America. They are concen- 
trated, well organised, and united in design. The French shave 
struggled in Canada ever since their overthrow, and successfully, 
to keep their language and their religion intact. When self-govern- 
ment was given to the Dominion, and each province became autono- 
mous, the battle was won, It merely remains to them, according to 
M. Demanche, to carry out the same policy of supporting the union 
with England until their ascendency is complete, and they are able 
to withstand any attack from without. It is well that we in Eng- 
land, whose rule has always been a blessing to the Dominion, should 
remain under no illusion in regard to the future of our great Amer- 
ican colony. M. Demanche’s book should be widely read in this 
country. There is no reason why England and France, the two most 
civilised nations in the world, should ever fight again; but it is as 
well that we should be fully aware of the potentialities our neigh- 
bours have in the background. It is perhaps needless to remark 
that the French Canedians are in their sympathies as enthusiastically 
French as are the inhabitants of Paris. The moral of the book points 
to the continued maintenance of those friendly relations which have 
now existed for three-quarters of a century between both races. 


1 Au Canada; et chez les Peaux Rouges. Par M. Georges Demanche. Paris : 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1890. 
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New Light on Dark Africa’ is, we may say, in every way an interest- 
ing volume of travel, Dr. Carl Peters, the commander of the German 
Emin Pasha relief expedition, is the author, and Mr. Dulcken has pre- 
sented to the English public a most readable translation of the original, 
in which Dr. Peters’ strictures on the conduct of the English, especially 
of Admiral Fremantle, one Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Stanley himself are 
remorselessly and faithfully reproduced, in order that British ears 
may burn. Dr. Peters describes how the English were, ever and 
again, trying to put a spoke in his wheel, in the hope of causing the 
breakdown of his expedition—now trying to prevent his landing, at 
another time confiscating his baggage, and again and again encourag- 
ing the natives to deal treacherously with him. All these difficulties, 
and many more besides, the Peters expedition was able to surmount, 
though it met wita little support even from the German consuls or 
the German Foreign Office. The story of the march, and the successive 
encounters with the Gallas and the Massais as they advanced along 
the Tana, are well told, and illustrated with numerous admirably 
executed and artistic engravings. The chapter on the deviation 
through Uganda, undertaken to “assist the Christian party,” and 
make favourable treaties with the chieftain Muanga, and frustrate 
the evil machinations of the English, is of great interest. This 
Dr. Peters was enabled to do. All is yraphically described, and 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of the chauvinistic German. 
The final triumphant meeting with Emin Pasha would swell the 
bosom of the same chauvinistic German with indescribable emotions. 
Emin Pasha describes to Dr. Peters how all his troubles are due to 
the proceedings of Mr. Stanley, whose expedition, far from saving him, 
would have been totally wrecked had not he (Emin Pasha) gone to 
its rescue. H. M. Stanley then forcibly marched Emin Pasha to the 
coast, having recommended him to give up bis command, and first 
to take service under the King of the Belgians, and then under the 
British East African Company—which offers Emin declined. Dr. 
Peters does not admire Mr. Stanley. He thinks he wasted too 
much time on the march, and made needless détours in order to 
avoid warlike tribes. We give the sentiments of the book in this 
notice, in order to express the feelings of the author, but must 
leave his readers to judge the man and his work themselves. It strikes 
us that the whole volume teems with remarks likely to arouse the 
liveliest controversy, and to be followed by indignant rejoinders from 
Mr. Stanley, from the British East African Company, and from the 
Foreign Office itself. New Light on Dark Africa is a narrative well 
put together, and will interest the reader from the first to the last 
page. 


1 New Light on Dark Africa. By Dr. Karl Peters. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D. London: Ward, Lock & Co, 1891. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE appearance of the two first volumes of Professor Freeman’s 
History of Sicily’ is a literary event of great importance. The 
subject is one that might well deter the stoutest worker, and much 
more than mere hard work is needed to deal with it successfully. 
Almost all readers of this work will find tae opening chapters full 
of new ideas and new light thrown upon a history, which to them 
has been little more than the confused record of an obscure island, 
appearing again and again in the pages of history under different 
rulers and different conditions of political life. At last, the island 
has been certainly fortunate in its historian; it may be remarked, 
as a peculiarly appropriate sequel, that the historian of the Norman 
settlement in England should write a history culminating in the 
Norman settlement in Sicily. This point is one which must constantly 
occur to the reader; some of the most interesting ideas in these 
volumes are drawn from comparisons and contrasts between the two 
islands and their history; indeed, the frequent occurrence of such 
parallels greatly assists the reader, and lightens what in less practised 
hands might have proved a learnedly dull work. When we read, 
for example, that ‘‘ Syracuse, like Bath, has climbed its hill from the 
bottom; Akragas, like Lincoln, has crept down its hill from the 
top,” we recognise the touch of a true artist. 

The charm of Professor Freeman’s style is as great as ever, 
although the extremely critical reader might now and again complain 
of needless repetition and redundancy. Added to this charm, the 
writer’s enthusiasm for his subject makes the History of Sicily exceed- 
ingly interesting reading. But more worthy of note is the fact that 
Professor Freeman’s latest work, like its great predecessor, displays 
a form of scholarship which the last generation would have regarded 
as peculiarly English. It deals with large numbers of authorities 
written in several languages, but it is not concerned with textual 
or minute verbal criticism; broad lines are kept to and followed 
throughout, and it is only from the footnotes and appendices that 
we gather how ample is the classical knowledge and how laborious 
has been the research, which have been brought to bear on the 
subject. 

In the opening pages of the first volume, the author happily 
describes the importance of the Island of Sicily as the abiding 
battle-field of East and West, the battle-ground first between Athene 
and Moloch, then between the creed of Christ and that of Mahomet ; 
the first a strife of national, the second of world-wide religions. 

' The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By E. A. Freeman, Regius Pro- 


fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Vols. I. and II. Clarendon 
Press. 1891. 
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Thus Professor Freeman justifies his expression, ‘‘ the cecumenical 
importance” of Sicily. This view is taken as the basis of the unity 
of Sicilian history, and at once gives us an idea of the grandeur 
and scope of the subject. 

It is no part of our duty to enter into the details, or to criticise 
small points which do not affect the value of the whole. With the 
vexed question of the orthography of proper names the Preface deals, 
and we are glad to notice that at least uniformity of plan is adhered 
to throughout, though the hypercritical might cavil at ‘‘ Helots,” 
“ Penests,” and “ Kyllyrioi” being so written in the same sentence 
(vol. ii. p. 18). 

The question of an alliance between Carthage and Persia previous 
to, and resulting in the simultaneous battles of Salamis and Himera, 
is an important one to the historian of Sicily, and Professor Freeman 
favours the view that some such agreement was actually made. This 
is highly probable in view of the fact that the Phoenician race, which 
supplied the Great King with sailors, had also sent out the band of 
settlers which founded Carthage; moreover, jealousy against the 
Greeks, who were gradually drawing to themselves much of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, must have been common to the 
Tyrian and Carthaginian. We are inclined to differ with Professor 
Freeman, however, when he suggests that the version given by 
Herodotus of the embassy from Greece to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse 
(or King of Sicily, as he is actually called), is a piece of ‘‘ Syracusan 
satire” passed off on Herodotus. That historian himself tells us 
that the Sicilian account declared that Gelon was only prevented 
from succouring his kinsmen by the imminence of the Carthaginian 
invasion of Sicily; and it seems scarcely likely that there would be 
two Sicilian accounts. Moreover, the appeals to Homer both of 
Syagros the Spartan and of the Athenian envoy will not strike as 
“‘ grotesquely exaggerated expression of certain traditional feelings 
of Greeks” any one who calls to mind how frequently and with 
what emphasis the Homeric poems are quoted by Greek writers of 
all classes as an authority upon all kinds of subjects. We might 
perhaps venture to add that the enigmatical expression of Gelon that 
“the spring is taken out of her year for Greece ” is quite as likely to be 
a bit of genuine tradition as the “dinpov .. . cvvoiknua axXapttwratov ” 
quoted with reference to Gelon’s treatment of the lower classes of 
Megara and Euboia. All, however, will agree as to the want of 
policy and the intolerance shown by Sparta and Athens towards 
“ Sicilian Greece” at a critical moment. 

We look forward with great interest to the succeeding volumes of 
this work, which Professor Freeman promises to carry down to 
medizeval timés. The two volumes that have already appeared are 
evidence, were any needed, of his competence to deal with a subject 
so complicated that hitherto it has remained almost untouched by 
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English historians; and at the same time form another monument 
of the solid work being done by the Oxford historical school, which 
Professor Freeman has done so much, both by precept and example, 
to create and instruct. 

The excellent series of Znglish Statesmen has been enriched 
by the publication of Mr. Thursfield’s Peel.' This little book is in 
every way praiseworthy, and will take high rank in the series to 
which it belongs. No better description of it can be given than to 
say that it is fit to be placed side by side with Mr. Morley’s Walpole. 
In both books we find the same clear, careful style; the same 
vigorous yet concise writing; and, above all, the same impartial 
and unprejudiced judgment. Mr. Thursfield, too, has had difficulties 
to encounter, which have not yet been met by the other writers of 
this series. He has written of atime so near to our own day that 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to form a true opinion of the work 
and events occurring in it. He has also written the history of a 
great political crisis, in which statesmen of our time took part, and 
in which modern political parties were formed. 

To counteract these difficulties, Mr. Thursfield has been fortunate 
in one or two respects ; as, for example, in being able to use a 
privately printed memoir on Peel’s genealogy, from which he has 
gleaned several new facts as to the statesman’s early life. 

It is interesting to find that Peel’s latest biographer has no doubt 
of the statesman’s early Tory training, and believes fully in his early 
acceptance of Tory views ; thus he dismisses as untrue the tale of his 
father (told by Guizot and Greville) to the effect that his son would 
join the Whigs unless speedily given office. The political condition 
of England at the end of the great war, and the consequent chaos of 
parties, is well described, and helps us to realise the difficulties of 
Peel’s position, as well as to explain his later changes. 

Into the details of his life we need not enter, but we must briefly 
notice one or two of Peel’s great changes. His resistance tv 
Catholic Emancipation, and his change of opinion after the Clare 
election of 1828, are well and fairly told. Peel gave way to the 
change as it became a political necessity, without altering his private 
opinion. He carried through the measure, against his own convic- 
tions, as a party necessity. He was quite willing to merge himself 
and sink his opinions for the good of his country and for the benefit 
of his fellow-Ministers. The change was necessary; Peel saw its 
necessity, and accepted the inevitable. By so doing he prevented 
rebellion. Probably the Tories alone could have passed the measure. 
Wellington’s influence alone could win the Lords to his side, and 
Peel’s help was necessary to overcome the opposition of the king. 
In the same way Mr. Thursfield has worked out Peel’s position with 


1 Peel. By J. R. Thursfield. Twelve English Stateemon Series, Londcn: Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 
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regard to the Reform Bill and the Corn Laws. With regard to the 
latter measure, he points out that from the first Tory financial policy 
had been displeasing to Peel, and that the great Minister had always 
held party politics to be subordinate to national interests. It is, in 
fact, sufficient justification of his conduct to point to the results of 
Peel’s measure. 

We must here leave Mr. Thursfield’s interesting book, with a 
strong recommendation to those who are interested either in the 
period it covers, or in the man whose life it tells, to read it, and read 
it carefully. It contains a just estimate of Peel, and much that is 
new ; though it is satisfactory to find that its author agrees with the 
popular view of Peel’s life, that he had supreme capacity for conduct- 
ing affairs, but was lacking in foresight, or, as Mr. Thursfield happily 
expresses it, his lack of foresight was compensated by his great 
insight. 

It is seldom that books condensed from larger works retain the 
good points and the interest of their originals, and we fear that two 
new books dealing with Indian history form no exception to the 
general rule. Sir William Hunter has written a Life of the Zarl of 
Maypo,' for the Rulers of India Series, which, as he tells us in the 
Introduction, is taken largely from his Life of Lord Mayo, published 
fifteen years ago. ‘This fact no doubt accounts for lack of vigour 
and freshness about the book, which makes the reading of it in parts 
rather tedious and wearisome. Still the book contains a useful 
account of Lord Mayo’s Indian administration, and gives a clear idea 
of the importance of his policy. His measures of conciliation of the 
Muhammadans; his formation of a bulwark of ‘strong, friendly, 
and independent States ” against the movements of Central Asia, and 
consequent abandonment of the earlier policy of laissez faire ; above 
all, his policy of centralised decentralisation, by means of securing 
some measure of provincial independence, especially in financial 
affairs, are all well and clearly told. 

Although in his second chapter Sir William Hunter has described 
the early life of Lord Mayo, he has thrown no new light on the 
difficult question of the reason of his appointment to the Vice- 
royalty of India. He himself allows that before then Lord Mayo 
was but little known, and had confined himself entirely to Irish 
business—‘“ the statesman who had filled the chief Parliamentary 
office for Ireland on each occasion that his party came into power 
during twenty years was less known to the English public than 
many & young speaker sitting for the first time on the Treasury 
benches.” It is therefore difficult to agree with the writer of this 
Life in condemning altogether the attacks made on his appointment, 
which are described as the “truly astonishing product of English 


1 Rulers of India: The Earl of Mayo. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. Oxford : 
Press. 1891. 
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party spirit.” As it happened, whether by chance, foresight, or the 
way in which Indian administration calls forth the fullest powers of 
a man, the appointment was a success, and the opposition to the 
appointment ceased. 

Into the details of Lord Mayo’s Indian government we need not 
enter, of them Sir William Hunter has given a clear account, which 
is interesting, although perhaps somewhat too entirely laudatory. 
We can recommend the book to those who are anxious to gain 
knowledge of modern India; but we fear that the present volume 
will be read but by few of the general reading public, who value 
interest and an easy style more than accuracy and information. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler has condensed his Short History of India 
into a still smaller volume, which he has called, no doubt ironically, 
A College History of India ;* he has recognised the fact, that colleges 
are in search of facts, and care but little for form or literary style. 
As such Mr. Wheeler’s book is good. It gives a clear account, 
though of necessity a very brief one, of India from before B.c. 250 
to A.D. 1888, and therefore must be welcomed by all who recognise 
the need there is at present of extending English knowledge of India 
and of Indian history. 

The early and latest parts of this history are the best, the inter- 
mediate part is not of equal value. It is a pity, for example, that the 
struggle between the English and Dutch should not have been men- 
tioned ; and it is hardly true to say that the charges brought against 
Warren Hastings are “‘ scandals of a hundred years ago, dead and 
buried like the individuals implicated,” as long as Macaulay’s Essays 
are read. We are glad to see that Mr. Wheeler has added three 
maps to his book, although they are on so small a scale and so full 
of details as to be well-nigh unintelligible. Perhaps the most 
useful part of this history is the concluding sections dealing with 
the modern and present divisions of India into Provinces and Presi- 
dencies. There is also at the commencement of the book a plan of 
India, which would defy the efforts of most teachers to explain. 

But, passing by these small details, Mr. Wheeler has written a 
short, clear, and on the whole accurate account of Indian history. 
His book has no literary interest, and is little more than a mere 
chronicle of facts, but as such it is good. We quarrel with him 
because his College History overlooks the fact that it is necessary to 
interest before you can teach; and because it adds another to the 
already overwhelming mass of books whose only possible object and 
purpose can be to cram a mass of incoherent and undigested facts 
into the heads of unfortunate persons reading for examinations. 

The author of The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe? has written a 


1 A College History of India, Asiatic and European. By J. Talboys Wheeler. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

2 The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By “ Politikos.” London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1891. Z 
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book which may best be described as a kind of society history of 
Europe. He has allowed in his preface that ‘‘ historians have 
learnt to recognise that it is the people who make history,” and that 
“the divinity that doth hedge a king is but little regarded in these 
post-revolutionary days ;” and so, no doubt, as a protest he has 
written biographies of reigning Sovereigns and short descriptions of 
their Courts. What his authorities are we are not told, beyond that 
they are ‘‘ special and authoritative.” Thus criticism becomes impos- 
sible. We can only recommend the book to the person interested in 
European politics, whose knowledge is scanty and whose mind 
rejects sterner food. In a pleasant, gossiping style, without undue 
intellectual effort, he will learn many things before unknown to him. 
He will find some remarks of doubtful taste, he will be offended by 
some of the extremely personal remarks, he will even doubt some of 
the statements made from the ‘“ special and authoritative sources,” 
but he will close the book knowing more of European politics and 
complications than he did when he first opened it. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Pretty Miss Smith’ is a good novel of its kind; it is not indeed 
the highest or best kind, but, after all, ‘‘ tous les genres. sont bons, 
hors l’ennuyeux,” and Miss Florence Warden's sensational stories are 
certainly not tedious. Pretty Miss Smith is rapid almost to breath- 
lessness. One startling incident succeeds another so quickly and 
unceasingly that the reader has no time to consider whether the 
story is probable ur the characters natural. Perhaps, on both these 
points, it is well not to look too closely, but to ‘‘ take the goods the 
gods (represented by Miss Warden) provide you.” In the cruel trick 
played on poor ‘“‘ Miss Smith ” in a house adjoining a great London 
distillery, the idea seems to have been taken from somewhat similar 
nightly alarms which were undergone, from time to time, some 
twenty years ago, by the infrequent visitors who passed a night at 
certain small inn, situated in one of the remotest valleys of West- 
moreland. There, no doubt, the nocturnal disturbances, consisting 
of uncanny rushinogs, rustlings, and scrapings, were designed to keep 
visitors in their rooms, in case they should be awakened by sounds of 
untimely activity in the little house, where there is every reason to 
suppose was installed one of the small private stills, at that time not 
unknown in the outlying valleys of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
Los Cerritos*® is a tale of the wilds of California. It has many 
an Miss Smith. A Novel. By Florence Warden. London: W. Heinemann, 


2 Los Cerritos. A Romance of the modern time. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
London: W. Heinemann, 1891. 
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defects ; it is highflown and grandiloquent now and again, and the 
authoress has a fatal turn for metaphor—especially for broken 
metaphor. Still her “romance of the modern time” has its good 
points ; it is romantic, which many a modern romance is not, and it 
contains an abundance of exciting incident, and some unconventional 
and unusual characters which have an air of reality about them. 
Take it for all in all, it is by no means bad reading. 

A Modern Marriage’ is certainly clever. The characters are 
eminently natural, and the sad story flows on in a way that is but 
too lifelike. New York is the scene, and its outer aspect and certain 
phases of its social life are very faithfully reflected. But the con- 
clusion seems to us to be strangely halting and inconsistent. The 
betrayed husband, represented as a man of high character and stead- 
fast affections, gives a solemn promise to the dying father of his 
guilty wife that, come what may, he will be faithful to her to the 
end. The old man dies, ignorant of his daughter’s transgression, 
and the son-in-law, with the promise still on his lips, forces the 
wretched woman into the arms of her worthless lover, though he 
knows him to be a murderer, and uses that knowledge to constrain 
him to marry the woman, when the divorce shall have been pro- 
nounced. Having thus turned his promised faithfulness into the 
most diabolically ingenious revenge, Philip Latimer seems to be 
once more at peace with himself and all the world. He is a rising 
literary man, and the last we hear of him is that he “dipped his pen 
into the ink, and with a smile began the sixth chapter of his serial.” 

It seems churlish to throw cold water on any effort to amuse ; 
besides, if Zhe Greymare Romance® fails to amuse us, the fault may 
very likely be ours, not Mr, Etlis’s. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that all the while we were reading it, we kept thinking that 
jocularity and fun are by no means synonymous terms. 

We have received a new edition, in one volume, of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s For Faith and Freedom.* The illustrations are reproduced 
from the Jlustrated London News. Nothing of Mr. Besant’s can be 
heavy reading; but, on glancing through the present volume, the 
texture of the scenes does not strike us as quite so bright and in- 
teresting as the remembrance we had of it. For one thing, the work 
is not here presented in a very attractive form. To many, no doubt, 
the illustrations will be an attraction, but to us they do little to 
atone for the small print and the closely compressed lines. But such 
drawbacks are, of course, inevitable, when so long a work is squeezed 
into one volume. 

Mr. Henry Johnston’s sketches of life and nature in a Scotch west- 


1A Modern Marriage. A Novel. By the Marquise Clara Lanza. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1891. 

* The Greymare Romance. By E. J. Ellis. With title-page, and twenty-four illus- 
trations by the Author. London: George Allen. 1891. 

3 For Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. A New Edition, with illustrations 
by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. London: Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
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country village are far above circulating library level. His two 
little volumes are real literature, and deserve to become classics. 
His chronicles of Kilmallie’ are in some sort analogues to Erckman- 
Chatrian’s Contesdu Rhin ; there is the same fineness of observation, 
such as only one gifted witi both humour and pathos can bring to 
bear. There are scenes in Kilmallie which vie with any even in 
LT’ Ami Fritz, notably the scene of ‘‘ Wattie Dron’s ” proposal. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Saintsbury’s Hssays on French 
Novelists,? reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, are well worthy of 
being collected in a volume. He is, in our opinion, the highest 
English authority on French literature, besides being one of our 
most brilliant and interesting essayists. 

But we cannot wholly accept his estimate of recent and con- 
temporary French novelists. With much of his criticism on Zola 
we are entirely in accord. We have ourselves repeatedly laughed 
to scorn ‘‘the wearisome nonsense about ‘ documents, ” and have 
always held that M. Zola writes best, as Mr. Saintsbury says M. Guy 
de Maupassant does, ‘‘ when he forgets that he is a naturalist, and 
remembers that he is a man of genius.” For to us it appears incontes- 
table that M. Zola is a man of genius, though Mr. Saintsbury would 
accord him only talent. But-if he had never written anything but 
L’ Argent he would by that one work have made good his claim to 
the possession of genius. That “sooner or later the mother of dead 
dogs awaits him” we do not believe. Despite of serious drawbacks, 
mainly due to wrong-headed theories, much of his work deserves 
to live. 

With Mr. Saintsbury’s estimate of M. Alphonse Daudet we are 
far more widely at variance. It seems to us that he judges Daudet’s 
work on a side issue. The “ bad taste” of introducing living public 
characters into his romances—even if he did it, which he himself 
has denied—cannot make good fiction bad. To us “ Mora” isa 
much more interesting person than the Duc de Morny, and would 
have been just as interesting if his prototype had never existed. 
But even the wonderfully conceived and consistently sustained per- 
sonality of “ Mora” pales before that of “ Jansoulet ” the Nabab, one 
of the most real, humorous, and touching figures in modern fiction. 
How Mr. Saintsbury can be enthusiastic over ‘‘ Tartarin ”—a clever 
charge on M. Daudet’s own compatriots, ‘the méridionauz—and 
give no word of commendation to “ Jansoulet,” passes our compre- 
hension. So does the eminent critic’s engowement for Flaubert. 
To us Flaubert has always seemed the most dreary and depressing of 
writers ; not so much because he deals almost exclusively with tragedy 
—Daudet is tragic enough, heaven knows !—but “ because he has no 


1 Kilmallie. By Henry Johnston. In two volumes. London: Ward & Downey. 


1891. 
2 Essays on French Novelists. By George Saintsbury. London: Percival & Co. 
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pity,’ remains impassable, far more engrossed with l’art de bien dire 
than with all the woes and horrors which he heaps on the hapless 
creatures of his imagination. Madame Bovary was, to our mind, 
beyond comparison his greatest work, but, though he skilfully avoided 
the use of les gros mots, we do not think Flaubert’s chef-d’euwvre yields 
in foulness to any of its naturalistic offspring. With all his exqui- 
site recherche and refinement of style, the man was essentially morbid 
and unwholesome. For our part, we greatly doubt whether a critic, 
who, unmoved by the joys or griefs of the dramatis persone, can 
look down calmly on such horrors as those in Salammbo, and enjoy 
the faultless literary work, is really so sound and true a judge of 
fiction as the unenlightened public who se passionnent. Ali the 
great and acknowledged masterpieces of fiction have had the power 
of exciting this passionate enthusiasm in the multitude; and those 
who, like Flaubert, have it not, must be content with being critics’ 
favourites, and with being admired by the rest of mankind on hearsay. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion of M. Guy de Maupassant and of M. Paul 
Bourget coincides closely with our own, and we fully share his horror 
of “analysis.” We can, too, sincerely echo one of his closing 
reflections :—‘* A long course of reading about plain and fancy 
adultery,”—and there is little else in contemporary French novels— 
does beget “ a hunger and thirst for Mrs. Trimmer, an unholy affection 
for Hannah More.” 

We have read with considerable interest Mr. Jacobs’ little volume 
of literary Essays and Reviews.' It is as Reviews that they chiefly 
excel. As Essays they are not especially brilliant ; that is to say, 
there is no attempt at ‘‘ purple patches,” or literary fireworks of any 
kind. The writer seems much more intent on expressing accurately 
and clearly the estimate he has formed of the author he is criticising 
than on making a smart, telling article. And therein lies the value 
of his reviews; they are critical in the best sense, showing full yet 
discriminating appreciation and clear insight. The greater part of 
the volume is taken up with the work and personality of George Eliot. 
On the whole, Mr. Jacobs’ estimate seems to us to be remarkably 
close and appropriate—pvis sur mesure, as French critics say—quite 
free from stock-phrases and ornamental commonplaces. On one 
point only do we venture to differ from him: we cannot but think 
that George Eliot’s method as a novelist was analytical. She had it 
from the beginning, though it showed but slightly in Scenes of 
Clerical Life (surely, though not published till 1857, they came out 
in Blackwood in 1853 ?) or even in Adam Bede ; but in Middlemarch 
it was distinctly a drawback, making the story, as we recollect 
thinking, more like an anatomical drawing than an artistic picture. 
The review of Browning’s work is short; but it is, we think, the 


1 George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Newman. ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’” 
from The Atheneum. By Joseph Jacobs. London: D, Nutt. 1891. 
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best in the collection, and contains some acute and even profound 
criticism. We were especially struck with what Mr. Jacobs says 
about Browning’s “subtlety.” He regards it as ‘the disturbing 
element in his art.” ‘He is,” the reviewer argues, “ both too 
intellectual and too subtle. These are qualities the reverse of poetical. 
Not that a poet need bea fool or dense. But the things of the 
intellect must be subordinate to the purposes of his art, not objects 
of independent interest. The intellect analyses and abstracts, poetry 
synthesises and concretes. In consequence of Browning's interest in 
the gambollings of the human intellect, and especially of bis own 
intellect, much of his work reads like so many exercises in forensic 
dialectics.” Other causes that militated against Browning’s perfection 
as a poet are, Mr. Jacobs thinks, “‘ that he was faulty in form— 
faultless scarcely ever,” and that he ‘‘ attempted the impossible task 
of setting forth in verse the totality of impressions, emotional, 
zesthetical, and intellectual, which his subject made upon him.” 
“To make even an approach to it, he had to write in a kind of 
lyric shorthand, and his sentences became congested with suggestion. 
Hence their stimulating effect; but it is not a poetical one.” The 
summing up is: ‘‘ The sense of rugged power is always with us, 
rarely or never the impression of godlike grace. He was of the 
Titans, not of the Gods.” 

The volume by Mr. Buchanan, entitled, from the dialogue with 
which it opens, Zhe Coming Terror,’ contains so much that is 
political and social, and so little that is purely literary, that it is a 
question whether it properly belongs to the section of Belles Lettres. 
Yet it is so mixed in its subjects, ranging, perhaps on the same 
page, from mob-tyranny to marriage and divorce, and thence to 
Balzac, Flaubert and Zola, that in no section could the volume be 
said to be altogether in place. But in truth it matters little where 
it is placed. Mr. Buchanan’s principal thesis—individual liberty 
—has been much more solidly and powerfully, if not more forcibly 
—not to say violently—advocated in Mr. Mackay’s Plea for 
Liberty, and above all, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s admirable Intro- 
duction to that recueil. Mr. Buchanan must be admitted on all 
hands to be a facile and eloquent writer, but he has an almost 
unrivalled capacity for foaming at the mouth; and he never more 
triumphantly vindicates that capacity than when he is setting forth 
the grounds on which he holds opinions often, in themselves, reason- 
able and just. . 

Messrs. Sonnenschein’s goodly quarto, The Best Books,? seems 


1 The Coming Terror, and other Essays and Letters. By Robert Buchanane 
London: W. Heinemann. 1891. 

2 The Best Books. A Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the best available Books 
(about 50,000) in every department of Science, Art, and Literature. With the dates 
of the First and Last Editions, and the price, size, and publisher’s name of each 
book. A Contribution towards Systematic Bibliography. By William Swan Sonnen- 
schein. Second Edition. With Complete Indexes. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1891. 
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to us one of the most complete-and useful books of reference for 
literary people that we have ever seen. Its usefulness cannot be 
overstated—it is invaluable. That the fifty thousand titles of works 
on all subjects should have been collected and arranged by one man, 
makes the result a marvel of patient industry and skilful classifica- 
tion. 

Un Rate’ has all the charm and sparkle which characterise the 
manner of the lady who has attained to such celebrity under tho 
pseudonym of “Gyp.” But the story is inexpressibly painful, and 
the picture it presents of French provincial morals is quite as dark 
as any sketch of Parisian life. Hardly one married couple, among 
those who figure in these scenes, lives a wholesome or reputable 
married life. The “ raté” himself is most graphically portrayed. 
He is not only hateful, but contemptible; in body as in mind re- 
volting, grotesque—an object to shudder at, not to love. Only in 
France—or more properly, in French fiction, which is another matter 
—could such an abject being be given the 7éle of a Lovelace. There 
are two really sympathetic characters in the piece: ‘‘ Jacques de 
Guéray,” and his uncle’s wife, “ Madame la Marquise de Guéray,” 
for whom, as “ Tante Charlotte” the reader comes to have quite a 
tender regard. We are grateful to her too, when, at the end of the 
story, while visiting the ‘‘ raté” in prison, where he is awaiting his 
trial, she shoots him dead, to prevent him from adding posthumous 
defamation to the cold-blooded murder to which his crazy vanity 
and vulgar craving for notoriety, had already brought him. 

We cannot commend Un Mari a Tl’ Essai ;* it is commonplace with- 
out being probable or natural. All the characters are old well-worn 
types in fiction, and the plot is a mingling of farce with melodrama. 
Are these necessary accompaniments of Les Passions Honnétes? For 
such, we see, is the étiquette with which M. de Chenneviéres heads 
his title-page. 

Le Comte de Paléne* is a fine, delicate, piece of work. It is pure 
comedy, never degenerating into farce, nor trenching on drama, nor 
sounding even a single tragic note. It is bright, pleasant reading, 
as good comedy always is. Every character introduced is finely and 
sharply delineated. Their action and re-action on each other is the 
main interest ; but there is enough incident to give life and move- 
ment. It is a particularly pleasant line in fiction, and one that is 
very rarely taken—perhaps, because it requires rather unusual 
aptitudes to make it a success. 

1Un Raté. Par Gyp. Paris: Calman Lévy. 1891. 


» %Un Mari al’Essai. Par Henry de Chenneviéres. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
3 Le Comte de Paléne. Par Jean dela Bréte. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
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